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CHAPTER LXIV. 


DOMESTIC HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN EROM 1S09 TO 1S12. 


1. The reign of George III. embraces, 
beyond nil question, tlie most eventful 
and important ijeriod in the annals of 
mankind. Whether wo regard ^'tlie 
change's in socii'ty, and in the aspect 
of the world, which occurred during its 
cr»nUnuance, or the illustrious men 
v.’lio arose in (hvat Eritai^i and the ad- 
joining states dining its progress, it 
iLinst ever form an era of unexampled 
interest. Its connnei.%emenik was coeval 
with the glories of the Seven Years' 
'\\"ar, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the \.ist colonial eminro of 
Great Britain ; its meridian witnessed 
the momeiitcns conllict for American 
indejieiidcnco, tfnd the growth, amidst 
Transatlantic wilds, of European civili- 
sation ; its latter days were involved 
in the heavt-stiri’ing conflicts of the 
I'rcneli Revolution, and immortalised 
by the military exploits of Napoleon. 
The transition from the opening of this 
reign to its terniination is not merely 
that from ono century to the next, but 
from one age of the world to another. 
New elements of fearful energy were 
brought into operation in the moral 
world during its continuance, and new 
principles for the government of man- 
Idnd establislied, never again to bo 
shaken. The civilisation of a new 
Avorld, in this ago, was contemporary 
with the establishment of new princi- 
ples for the government of the old. In 
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its eventful days were combined the 
growth of Grecian democracy with the 
passions of Roman ambition ; the fer- 
vour of plebeian zeal with the pride of 
aristoA'atic power; the blood of IVmrius 
with the genius of Caesar ; the oi)eii- 
iiig of a licmispherc equal to that which 
rewarded the entcriH’ise of Columbus, 
with the rise of a social ai^nt, in the 
powers of steam, as mighty as the press. 

2. But if new elements were called 
into action in the sociid woj'ld, of sur- 
passing strength and ciuirgy, in the 
course of this memorable reign, still 
more rcraarkabl(^ iv’cro the charactera 
which rose to eminence during its con- 
tinutince. The military genius, uncon* 
qncrablo courage, and enduring con- 
stancy of Frederick ; the ardent mind, 
bj^rning eloquence, and lofty patriot- 
itTii of Chatham ; the incorruptible in- 
tegi’ity, Bag,acious intellect, and philo- 
soj)hic spirit of Franklin ; the disin- 
terested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and 
i inpcrtui’bable fortitude of W ashin gtoi i ; . 
tho masculine understanding, fcmiiiino 
passions, and blood-stained ambition of 
Catherine, would a,loDe have been suf- 
ficient to have given this era, for good 
or for evil, immortality. But bright 
as Avas its commencement, its first 
lustre was as nothing to that which 
subsequently appearctl. Then were to 
be seen the rival minds of Pitt and 
Fox, which, emblematic of the antag- 
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oiiist powers whicli then convulsed 
niaiikind, shook the British senate by 
their vehemence, and ronscd the spirit 
destined efe long, on behalf of the 
deai*c*st interests of humanity, to army 
the world in arms : then the great soul 
of Burke cast olf the unworthy fetters 
of ambition or i>arty, aii<l, fraught with 
a giant's force and a i)ropfiet*s wisdom, 
regained its pla^e in the cause of man-( 
kind : then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and pre- 
served unscathed the dec}) the ark of 
Btiropean freedom ; and, ere the reign 
expired, the wisdom of Wellington had 
erected an impassable barrier to Gidlic 
ambition, and said oven to,the deluge of 
imperial power, Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
l)roud waves be stayed.” Nor wei-e 
sj[)loncIid genius, heroic virtue, gigantic 
wickedness, wanting on the o}>positc 
side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mira- 
beau had thrown over tho morning of 
the French Revolution the brillis^nt but 
deceitful light of democratic genius: 
Danton had coloured its noon with the 
passions and the energy of tribunitian 
j)ower : Cjfrnot had exhibited the com- 
bination, rare in a corru})ted age, of 
rei)ublican energy with private virtue : 
Robespierre had (^arkened its evening 
by the blood and agony of fanaticid 
ambition : Napoleon had risen like a 
meteor over its night, dazzled the 
world by the brightness of his genius 
and the lujstre of his deeds, and Itired 
its votaries, by tho deceitful blaze of 
glory, to perdition. 

3. In calmer pursuits, in tho tianquil 
walks of science and literature, the 
same age was, beyond all others, fruit- 
ful in illustrious men. Dr Johnson, 
the strongest intellect and the most 
4 >n>found observer of the eighteenth 
century: Gibbon, the architect of a 
bridge over the dark gulf which se- 
parates ancient fre^n modern times, 
whose vivid genius has tinged with 
brilliant colours the greatest historical 
work in existence : Hume, whoso sim- 
X)le but pr^bund history will be coeval 
with the long and eventful thread of 
English story ; Robertson, who fimt 
threw over the maze of human events 
the light of philosophic genius, and the 
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spirit of enlightened reflection : Grr /, 
whoso burning thoughts have been con- 
densed in words of more than classic 
beauty: Burns, whose lofty soul s]>rcMd 
its own pathos and dignity over tlje 
** short and simple annals of the poor 
Smith, whf) called into existence anew 
science, intimately connected with tlio 
dearest interests of liuiiianity, and un- 
folded many of its priiici})les in a singh* 
lifetime : Reid, who caiTi(.*d into the re- 
cesses of the human mind the torch of 
reason : Stewart, who cast a luminous 
glance over the pliilosophy of mind, 
and warmed tho inmost recesses of 
metaphysical inquiry by iho deliciicy 
of taste and the glow of eloquence : 
Watt, who added an unknown power to 
the resources of art, and in the regu- 
lated force of steam discovered the 
means of approximating the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth : — such names 
and achievements as these hav(‘ ren- 
de^iid this period one for over memor- 
able in the minals of scientific acquisi- 
tion and litcrai'y greatness, 

4. But when the stormy day of re- 
volution coi}8 in diced, and tho passions 
were excited by political convulsion, 
the human mind took a dift’eront direc- 
tion; andtithcse*;iamcs, great as they 
are, were rivalled by others of a wider 
range and a bolder character. Scott 
then entranced the world by the criia- 
tions of fancy ; and, diving deep into 
the human heart, clothed alike the 
manners of cliivalry And the sim}ili- 
city of the cottage with the colours of 
poetiy, the glow of })atriotiRn), and the 
dignity of virtue. Bj^nni burst tho 
barriers of wealth and fashion; and, 
reviving in an artificial ago the fire of 
passion, the thrill of excitement, and 
the charm of pathos, awakened in many 
a breast, long alive only to corriqited 
pleasures, the warmth of pity and the 
glow of admiration.* Camx»hell in- 
fused tho visions of hope and the fer- 
vour of philanthropy, with the sublim- 

* It is only, however, to his descriptions 
of nature, aiirl a tew of his rotloctions. that 
this high pniiso is duo. Generally speakin;,'. 
hisseutlmciitsand characters exhibit a chaos 
of ill-regulated i>aHsion, which never will ho 
intelligible or interesting but to tho spoiled 
children of fashion of self-indulgence— that 
is^ to a limited })ortlon of mankind 
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ity of poetic thought and the energy 
of lyrical expression; and, striking deep 
into the human hcaiii, alone of all the 
poets of the age, has, like Shakespeare 
find Milton, transplanted his own 
thought and expression into the ordi- 
nary language of the people. Southey, 
embniciug the world in his grasp, ar- 
rayed the heroism of duty, and the 
constancy of virtue, with the inagnifi-^ 
ccucc of JilaBterii imagination and the 
strains of iiisjnred poetry : while the 
genius of Moore, casting off the un- 
worthy associations of its earlier years, 
lied hack to its luitive regions of the 
sun, and blended the sentiment and 
elevation of the Almost with tlie charms 
of Oriental imagery and the brilliancy 
of Asiatic thought. 

5. Itut the genius of these men, grcati 
and immortal as it was, did not firrive 
at the bottom of things. They shared 
in the animation of passing events, 
and were roused by the storm which 
shook the world ; but they did not 
reach the secret caves whence the whirl- 
wind issued, nor perceive what pj»irit 
iiad let loose the tempest upon the 
earth. In the bosom of retirement, in 
the recesses of solitary thought, the 
fiwful source was d^covoi’iid, and the 
.d3olu,s stood fortlx revealed in the ori- 
ginal Antagonist Power of -wickedness. 
The thought of Coleridge, even dur- 
ing the whirl <'f passing events, dis- 
covered their hidden springs, and 
poured forth, fti an obscure stylo, and 
to an unheeding age, the great moral 
truths which were then being proclaim- 
ed in characters of fire to mankind. 
AVordsworth, profound and contempla- 
tive, clothed the lessons of wisdom in 
the simplicity of immortal verse. Mack- 
intosh, rising like Burke, in maturcr 
years, above the generous delusions of 
his yet inexperienced life, wanted only 
greater indust^, and a happy exemp- 
tion from London society, to have riv- 
alled Thucydides in the depth of his 
views, and a biographer like l?oswcll, 
to liavo equalled Johnson in the fame 
of his conversation; while Chalmers, 
bringing to the cause of truth and the 
interests of humanity a prophet’s fire 
and an orator’s genius, discerned in 
the indifferent or irreligious si)irit of 


^he former age the real cause of the 
dangers of the present ; and in the 
si>read of Christian instruction, and 
the prevalence of religioiv* priuciph?, 
the only power that ever has success- 
fully combated, or ever will do so, 
either in political or social evils, the 
seductions of passion, the dtdusioiis of 
error, and the i)owcrs of wickedness. 

0. The French and German writers, 
justlyproiid of tholitcParyfaineof their 
own countries during this memorable 
reign, will hardly ill low that their il- 
lubtriouB authors sliould be grouped 
around the throne of George III.; and 
will point rather to the Revolution, 
the Empire of Napoleon, or the AVar 
of Independence, as marking the period 
on continental Europe. But by what- 
ever name it is called, the era is the 
same; and if wc detach ourselves for 
a moment from the rivalry of nations, 
and anticipate the time in future days 
when Europe* pi'esents itself to the 
robt c4 the world as a luminousispot, 
exceeding even Greece in lustre, and 
from whence the blessings of civilisa- 
tion and the light of religion ray out 
over the globe, wo shall fo i reason to 
bo astonished at the brightness of the 
light which then shone fiirth in the 
world. It is pleasing to dwell on tho 
contemplation. A% with the age of 
Tericles in Grecian, or of Augustus in 
Roman story, it will never again be 
equalled in European history ; but the 
nie«t distant ages will dwell upon it 
with rapture, and by its genius the 
remotest generations of mankind wdll 
be blessed. 

7. In no age of tho world has tho 
degrading effect of long-continued pros- 
perity, and the regenerating influence 
of diliiculty and suirering on human 
thought, been more clearly evinced. 
The latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. the reigns of Louis XV.. the Re- 
gent* Orleans, a^id Louis XVL, had 
been cbaracterised by a flood of selfish- 
ness and corruption, tho sure f(>reruri- 
uers in the annals of nations of exter- 
nal disaster or internal 5 uiii. Fancy 
was applied only to give variety to the 
passions— genius to inflame, by the in- 
termixture of sentiment, the seduc- 
tions of tho senses — ^tfdent to rssail 
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the Creator from whom it sprang^ 
The great junvurs of Voltaire, capable, 
iis his tragedies dem cost rate, of tlie 
most exaltyd as well as varied ellorts, 
wore i)er verted by the spirit of the ago 
in which lie lived. He wrottJ for indi- 
vidual cflebrily, not for eternal truth; 
andTnj obtained, in consequence, the 
natural reward of such conduct — un- 
bounded present fame, and in some 
respects undesfVved permanent ne- 
glect.* The ardent and more elevated, 
blit unsteady miu#* of Rousseau dis- 
dained such degrading bondage. The 
bow, bent too far one way, recoiled 
too far another; and the votai‘ie.s of 
fashion, in an artificial a"e and a cor- 
rupted capital, were roused by tlie 
eloquent disclamations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of 
mankind, the social contract, and the 
original dignity of the savage charac- 
ter. Raynal, deducing the principles 
of humanity from theiwrong source, 
tracc^F with persuasive fcrvouii, but 
Avith no projihctic foresight, the cstab- 
lishineiit of th^. Europeans in the two 
hemispheres ; and, blind to the mighty 
change wh^:h it was ordained to effect 
in the condition of the species, sought 
to deduce from the commoucement of 
the causes ordained to spread the 
Christian faith ovoii the wilderness of 
nature, arguments against its celestial 
origin. 

8. Every dejiartment of thought 
save one was tainted by the genoral 
wickedness, and the blindness to all 
but present objects, which prevailed. 
Man’s connection with his Maker wa.s 
broken off by the French apostles of 

* Every bookseller in France and England 
will now bear testimony to the f.vct, that 
there is no voluminous writer whose works 
remain so dead a stock as those ot Volt.iiro; 
and this is decisively iiroved by the extreme- 
ly low price which the inmicious editions of 
his writings bear. His tragedies are «ioble 
efforts of genins, and witf live forever: but 
Ills romances have already descended to the 
vault of all the Capiilets. ITis historical 
works, compared with those in France which 
followed the Kevolutioii, appear lifeless and 
uniiitcre.sting.« His sceptical dogmas, so far 
irom being regarded as the speculations of a 
powerful imiid in advance, arc now seen to 
iiave been the blindness of a deluded one iir 
]'oar,of the momentous age to which his later 
years w-cre prolonged. 


freedom; for they declared there wr.-i 
no god in whom to trust in the great 
struggle for liberty. “ Human ini- 
mortiility," ways (^haiining, “that truth 
wliich is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. To their philosojihj’^ man was 
a creature of cliaiice, a compound 
matter, a worm soon to rot and iierish 
for ever. Franco failed in lier at- 
tempts for freedom, through the want 
of that moral preparation lor the exer- 
cise of its pewers, without which its 
blessings cannot be secured, laberty 
was tainted by their touch, polluted 
liy their breath ; ‘and yet W'o tru.sted it 
w'as to rise in health and gloiy from 
their embrace.” In the exact sciences 
alone, dependent u])on intellect only, 
the native dignity of the iuiman mind 
#wu.s asserted ; and the names of d’Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and Jjaplacc, will re- 
main to the end of the worhl, among 
those who, in the loftiest subjects of 
purfjy intellectual inquiry, have ex- 
tended and enlai'ged the boundaries of 
knowledge, 

9. But more animating times wore 
approachiiig. Corruption had produc- 
ed its i^ievitaiile fruits ; and adversity, 
with its renovating inllueiiee, was about 
to pas.s ove^ the iforld. The Revolu- 
tion came, with its disasters and its 
passions; its overthrow of thrones anil 
destruction of altars ; its woes, its 
blood, and its suffering. In the gene- 
ral deluge thus suddenly falling on a 
sinful world, the mass ®f mankind in 
all ranks still clung to their former 
vices. They were, as of old, marrying 
and giving ill marriage, when the waters 
bui’st upon them. But the ark of sal- 
vation had been ]>rcpared by more than 
mortal hands. The handwriting on tho 
wall was jicrceived by the gifted few 
to whom Providence had unlocked the 
fountains of original thought ; and in 
the highest class of intellect was soon, 
to ho discerned the elevating iniluouce 
of trial and suffering iqiou the human 
mind. "WTiilo the inmi merablo votaries 
of revolution, borne along on the fetid 
stream which had burst from the cor- 
ruptions of previous manners, were 
bending before the altar of reason, 
Chateaubriand ventured to raise again, 
amidst the sneers of an iuhdel age, the- 
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standard of tlio ancient faith ; and de^ 
voted the energies of an intrepid, and 
the genius of an ardent mind, to de- 
irionstrato its relation to all that is 
beautiful, and great, and elevating, 
both in the moral and material world. 
Madame de Stael, albeit nursed in tiie 
atmosphere of philanthropic delusion, 
and bred up with filial i^iety at the 
feet of Gamaliel, arose, amidst the^ 
tears of humanity, to nobler principles; 
combined the refinements of sentiment 
with the warmth of eloquence and the 
delicacy of taste, andifirst announced, 
in a philosophic suiwey of human af- 
fairs, the all -important truth, that 
i here arc but two eras in the history 
of tlio species — that which preceded 
and that which followed the establish-, 
incut of Christianity. 

10. iSeeds, whether for good or evil, 
sown in the human mind, generally 
take half a century to bring their fi’uit 
to maturity ; and in the general pi*ofli- 
gucy and irreligion of the urban popu- 
lation in Franco since the Revolution, 
is to be discerned the havoc prepared 
by the labours of Voltaiil and^he En- 
cyclopoedists, and the long-continued 
corruption of previous lit^ture. But 
the nobler fruits of tne sufUTing of the 
Revolution are already apparent in the 
highcstclassof intellect, wheucechange, 
whether for good or evil, ever originates. 
Guizot has brought to the history of 
civilisation thciiglit of true philosojdiy 
and the glow of enlightened religion. 
Cousin, in the midst of philanthropic 
labour and vast information on the 
vital question of education, has ar- 
rived at tiny eternal truth, that general 
instruction, if not bused on Christian 
principle, is rather hurtful than bene- 
licial, because it opens new avenues to 
moral corruption, without providing 
the only antidote which experience has 
proved to be effectual in coiTecting it. 
Lamartine, gifted at once with an 
orator’s fervour and a poet’s fire, has 
traced in strains of almost redundant 
beauty tlie steps of an enlightened Eu- 
ropean pilgrim to the birthplace of our 
religion and tlie cradle of our race, and 
the. deluded efforts of Girondist am- 
bition in overturning monarchy in 
France. Mny the seeds scattered by 


these illustrious men not fall on a bar- 
ren soil and perish by the wayside, nor 
yet be choked amidst briery; but bring 
forth good fruit, in somo fifty, in some 
eighty, and in some an hundred fold !*■ 

11. Germany is a younger branch of 
the same illustiious family ; but from 
the time that her langiinge has been 
cultivated by native writers, she has 
advanced in the great Ace of mind with 
extraordinary rapidity. Last of the 
European surface 1 » be turned np by 
the labours of the husbandman, her 
soil has been found to teem with the 
richness of a virgin mould, and to ex- 
liibit tho smrkling of liitlierto un- 
touched treasures. In reading the re- 
cent poets and great prose writeis of 
that country, wo feel as if \vc had ar- 
rived at a new mine of intollectual 
wealth; the Gothic nations, with fro.sh 
ideas and powerful expression; have 
again regenertsked tho almost exhaust- 
ed of tlio light; the giants tf the 
Noiih have indeed burst in and im- 
proved the puny breed. However it 
may be exiilained, the fact is siiflicieni- 

* Sir Janies M.ickintosL, thirty yoai’R ago, 
noted tliis remarkable change m French htc- 
r.iturc, and dejilorcd that it had not then 
made its appearance amongst Engl i.sh writ- 
ers : — Twenty yeai-it ago," Kays lie, “ tlio 
state of 01)1111011 seeiiicd to indicate an almost 
total de&tnictloii of religion in Em ope. Ten 
years ago, the stite of political cventa iqi- 
pciircd to allow a more advanced shigu in tho 
progress towarvls sueli a destruetioh. Tho 
)-oaelu>u has begun cverywliere. A inyatie;il 
spirit prevails in Geimaiiy; a poetical reli- 
gion is patronised by men of genius in France. 
It IS adoi)te(l in some measnro by IVladame de 
iiltacl, who lindfl it, even by the helfi of her 
reason, in the nature of man, if sho cannot 
so deeply perceive it in the n.ituic of things. 
Ill England no traces of this tendency arc 
discovcmble among men of letters— -j}erh:ii).s 
bewnise they never went so near the opposite 
extreme, pcrltapn, also, becawe thep hare vot 
svjff'nrd from ihfi same mhfonunes." — Mack- 
intosh’s Mrmoirs, i . 408 . What a curiou.s and 
instructive iiass{<ge to be written thirty j^ears 
ago, midway bctwcfti tho experience of the 
French and the commencement of the Eng- 
lish revolution ! The days of anxietj^ con- 
test, and piiflcriiig have come to England, 
from the e fleets of that very organic change 
in which 8 ir James Mackiutoufi himself, in 
his later days, against his hotter judgment, 
was led to concur; and, with them, the re- 
suri’cctioii of the religious spirit in the works 
of philosophy, literature, and phil.uithropj’, 
of the want of winch he was then led to com- 
jilaiu. 
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ly proved by the inoeit cursory sun’cy 
of the history of miuikind, that tho 
human min^ is never quiescent ; that 
it frequently lies fallow, as it were, for 
a long succession of ages ; but that, 
during such periods, former error is 
forgbtten, ancient chains worn off, and 
the seed of new and original idesis 
brought into existence. Original 
thought is nevd* so poVeriul, and im- 
portant truth never so clearly revealed, 
as when the light cf day is first let in 
to hitherto unexplored regions of the 
mind. The ages of Bacon and Shake- 
speare in England ; of Dante and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in Italy; of Pascal and 
Descartes in France, are 'sufficient to 
demonstrate the general justice of this 
proposition. 

12. Long illustrious in the walks of 
philosophy, Mding fur (3cnturies a dis- 
tinguished place in the republic of 
science; the birthplace of printing and 
gimpiwder, the two most poi^ci*ful 
agents in the cause of freedom ever 
communicated to mankind ;* tho 
country of Kepler, of Euler and Leib- 
nitss, Oernifuiy hiul not till the last 
half-ccntury explored the riches c)f her 
own tongue, or developed in native 
literature the novel and fervent ideas 
which had long boon working in her 
bosom. But this was at length done ; 
and her literature started at once into 
life with the vigcjur of youthful energy, 
and tho strength of an armed 
Klopstock, obscure but sublime, poured 
forth the spirit of mystical Christian- 
ity in touching and immortal strains. 
Goethe, simple yet profound, blcndcfi 
the depth of philo.sophical thought with 
the simplicityof childishafFection; and, 
striking with almost inspired felicity 
the chord of native reflection, produced 
that mingled flood of poetic me<lita- 
tion and individual observation, which 
has rendered his faijie unbounded in 
the Fatherland. Wiolaiid, without the 
religious fervour of the first of those 
writers, or the deep reflection of the 
second, has^harmed every imagination 

^ Of printing, this will bo generally a<l- 
mitted; of gujipowder, at present, as gone- 
roily denied. This is not tho place to do- 
monstrato the prf»position; tho o\i>erienc© 
of a few generations will place it beyond .a 
doubt. 


by the brightness of his fancy, the rich- 
ness of his language, and the sparkling 
freshness which he has thrown over uU 
the subjects which his pen has touched. 
Schiller, uniting tho ardour of a sol- 
dier to the soul of a statesman and tho 
hand of a historian, has i^ortrfiyed the 
shades of former times with dramatic 
power, and in a noble spirit : while the 
*S(jul of Korner, awakened by the trum- 
pet of Qormsviy’s deliverance, has pour- 
ed a hero’s soul and a patriot’s heart 
into lyric verse, which will enduro as 
long as tho memory of the struggle by 
which it was inspired. 

13. Nor have the efforts of thought 
in the Fatherland been confined to 
poetic effusion : in the calmer walks 
iof philosophy and literature, tho vigour 
of tho human mind has been equally 
conspicuous; and a new light has been 
already thrown, alike on pr'^sciit specu- 
latifjn and past events, by the mingled 
originality and perseverance of the 
German character. Niebuhr, uniting 
to the prodigious industry of the Ger- 
man scholar an instinctive sagacity in 
discoriyng tilith and apprehending the' 
real springs and state of far-distant 
events, wl^ch is^perhaps unrivalled, 
has thrown a new and important light 
on tho earlier period of the Roman an- 
nals. Tliough his history, generally 
obscure, sometimes perplexed, find too 
often overloaded with insignificant de- 
tails, can never rival in general popu- 
larity tho heart- stirring legends to 
which the page of Livy has given im- 
mortality, yet his profound observa- 
tion and marvellous penetration hav(% 
rendered his work the most valuable 
contribution to the stores of ancient 
knowledge w'hich modern times have 
produced. Heereii, not perhaps with 
e(pial learning or knowledge, has thrown 
a clearer if not a more original light 
ever the general history of ancient na- 
tions ; and demonstrated how much 
remains still to be done on subjects 
apparently exhausted by previous iii- 
dustiy, when the vigour of real talent 
and the force of an original mind are 
applied to their elucidation. The pe- 
culiar turn of tho German intellect, 
abstract, contemplative, and often vi- 
sionary, a})pears in tho writings of 
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Kant ; and the reader, in toiling through 
his obscure pages, cannot but foci both 
what a Hood of new ideas has been 
poured into the world of thought by 
the Gothic race, and how much their 
importance has been diminished ' by 
being turned into tho realms of ideal 
contemplation, instead of being devot- 
ed to objects of real usefulness. 

14. Perhaps future ages, in compar- 
ing tho i)hilosophy and literature of 
Jilngland with that of Germany rmd 
Franco, at tho commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will regret thcat 
tho lirst hfis, especially in later times, 
so exclusively devoted its energies to 
objects of physical utility, practical 
importance, or ephemeral amusement, 
to tho neglect of those higher and more 
lasting purposes which spring from then 
elevation of national feeling and the 
purity of national thought: that the 
direction of the second, cramped by 
the despotic nature of almost alVtho 
governments in tho empire, has been 
so strongly directed to abstract specu- 
lation, imaginary feeling, or visionary 
perfection, to the neglocty:)f those more 
heart-stirring and rnonventoun topics 
which bear directly on tho wellbeing 
of society, or tho vnelioifition of the 
human race: and that the genius of 
the last, still perverted, save in a few 
gifted spirits, by the sins and depr«iv- 
ity of tho Revolution, has been so much 
lost in the wildness of extravagant 
fancy, or bliiMed by the passions of 
disappointed ambition. And, if we 
could conceive an era in which the 
freshness of German thought and the 
power of Gennan expression, united to 
tlio acuteness of French observation 
and the dearness of French arrange- 
ment, were directed by the solidity of 
English judgment and the sway of 
English religion, it would probably 
be the brightest which has ever, yet 
dawned upon the human race. 

15. Inferior to many, perhaps all of 
tlio illustrious men whose names have 
been mentioned, in intellectual power 
or literary acquisition, George III. 
will yield to none in the importance of 
tlie duties to which he was called, or 
the enduring benefits which he con- 
feiTcd upon the human race. His it 


jvas to 'moderate tho fervour which 
burst forth in the world;- to restrain 
within due bounds the sacred fire which 
was to regenerate mankind, and pre- 
vent the expansive power destined to 
spread through the wilderness of na- 
ture tho power of European art, and 
the blessings of Christian civilisation, 
from being twasted in pernicious at- 
tempts, or converted into tho fright- 
ful sources of explosicffi and ruin. Vain 
arc all the forces bequeathed to man. 
if the means of go’iprning them are not 
at the same time bestowed. The power 
of steam was known for six thousanil 
years ; but it was applied to no useful 
purpose till the genius of Watt dis- 
covered the’secret of regulating it ; tho 
force of the wind produces only ship- 
wreck and devastation, if the steady 
hand of tho pilot is wanting to direct 
the impulse which it communicates to 
the vessel. It was the fate of 'George 
III. to be Qalk»d to tlio throne of tlie 
only<tfree empire in oxistenco luring 
the age of revolutions; to be destined 
to govern tho vast and unwieldy fabric 
of the British dominions, when torn at 
one period by internal corjrulsion, and 
menaced at another by external sub- 
jugation ; to be doomed to combat, 
from tho commencement to the end of 
a reign extending ^ver more than half 
a centurj’', the revolutionary spirit, 
veiled at one period under the guise of 
liberality and philanthropy, flaming at 
another with the passions and the ter- 
rors of a burning world. 

16. Of the incalculable importance 
of directing the government of sucli 
% country at such a period, with the 
steady hand of patriotic wisdom, we 
may form some estimate from observ- 
ing what had been the consequences of 
tho bureting forth of similar passions 
at the same time, in other states, where 
a corresponding regulating jKiwcr was 
wanting, and w%re democracy, through 
the infatuation of the higher orders, 
and the delusion of the throne, ob- 
tained an early and a lasting triumph. 
France exhibited tho prodigy of a mon- 
arch yielding to tho wishes, and a no- 
bility impregnated from the very first 
with the passions of the people ; and 
in the horrors of the Revolution, the 
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devastation and subjugation of £urox>e« 
and the general ultimate extinction oi 
ail moral principle, and every element 
of freedom^ within its bounds, is to be 
found an awful example of the conse- 
quences of admitting such a power to 
act unrestrained on human affairs. Re- 
publican feelings, sobered by English 
habits, and directed by Ifnglish prin- 
ciple, gained a glorious triumph in 
America; and Hie fabric of Tmnsat- 
luutic independence was laid with a 
moderation and wfpdom unparalleled 
in the previous annuls of the world. 
But subsequent events have given no 
countenance to the belief that such in- 
stitutions can, in a lasting manner, con- 
ftT the blessings of freedbm on man- 
hind ; and have rather suggested the 
painful doubt, whether the sway of a 
numerical majority, at once tyrannical 
at home and weak abroad, may not be- 
come productive of intrigues as gene- 
ral, and insecurity as fatnl ^ the worst 
oi>prt<'sion of despotic states. 

17. Placed midway between these 
two gi’eat examples of democratic tri- 
umph, England still exhibits, though 
with diminished lustre, the raro com- 
bination of popular energy with aris- 
tocratic foresight. 8hc is neither 
trampled under the hoofs of a tyrant 
majority, nor crushod by the weight of 
military power; her youth have not 
beon mowed down by the scythe of rc- 
volutionaiy ambition, nor her renowui 
tarnished, save of late years, by the va- 
cillation of multitudinous rule. Grate- 
fully acknowledging the iullucnce, in 
tho continuance of those blessings, 
which is to be ascribed to the preva^ 
leuce of religious feeling, the modera- 
tion of general opinion, and the habits 
of a free constitution, it would be un- 
just not to give its due weight to the 
personal character of the monarch who 
swayed the English sceptre when tho 
conliagi’ation burst fo^th, and tho ad- 
visers whom it led him to place about 
tho throne. And if any doubt could 
exist on the subject, we have only to 
look to 1831^and reflect what w'otild 
have been tho fate of the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world, if, when 
Prance was convulsed by tho passions 
of Jacobin ambition, England hud been 
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blinded by the delusion of tho Refo^'in 
mania, and surrendered to the guid- 
ance of a conceding monarch. 

18. Although neither the intellec- 
tual powers nor mental cultivation of 
George III. were of a high order, yet 
no monarch was ever better adapted 
for the arduous and momentous duty 
to which he was called, or possessed 
qualities more peculiarly fitted for tho 
**diHiculties with which, during his long 
reign, he had to contend. Born and 
bred in England, he gloried, as he him- 
self said, in the name of Briton. Edu- 
cfitcd in the i)rincij)les of tlie Protes- 
tant religion, he looked to their main- 
tenance not only as his first duty, but 
as the only safeguard of his throne. 
Simple in his habits, moderate in his 
vlesires, unostentatious in his tastes, 
he preferred, amidst the seductions of 
a palace, the purity and virtues of do- 
mestic life. His education had been 
negh^cted — his information was not ex- 
tensive —his views on some subjects 
were limited; but he possessed in a 
very high degree that native sagacity 
and just disminination, for the want 
of whict no intellectual cultivation can 
afford any compensation, and which 
arc so oftenJ^oundi^nore than adequate 
to supply the plsfce of tlio most bril- 
liant and even solid acquisitions, llis 
private correspondence,now published,* 
demonstrates that his mind w'as by na- 
ture uncommonly strong and power- 
ful. He inherited from* his father tho 
hereditary courage and hrmness of his 
race. On repeated occasions, when his 
life was attempted, he evinced a rare 
X»en3onal intrepidity ; and when he iiro- 
posed, during the dreadful riots of 
3780, to ride at tlic head of his guards 
into the midst of the fires of his capi- 
tal, lie did no more than what his 
simple heart told him was his duty, 
but what, nevertheless, bespoke tlie 
mon{irch fitted to quench the confla- 
gration of the world. Though quick 
in conversation, as kings generally are, 

' Particularly in Mr Twiss’s very interesting 
Life of Lora Kldon. It is not going tt>o far 
to say that the letters of George III. are tho 
.ablest of the many able ones in that work. 
The same appears in many of the very ira- 
])ortant letters published in Lord Camiiboirs 
Lives of the Cbuncelloi-s. 
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lie could not bo said to have an acute 
mind ; and yet the native strength of 
liis intellect enabled him to detect at 
once any sophistiy which interfered 
ivith the just sense he always enter- 
tained of his public or religious diitios. 
When Mr Dundas, in the course of con- 
versation on the Catholic claims, pre- 
vious to Mr Pitt’s retirement on that 
ground in 1800, urged the often -re- 
pejited argument, that the coronation 
oath was taken by him only ki relation to 
liis executive duties, he at once replied, 
“ Come, come, Mr Dundas, let us have 
none of your Scotch metaphj^sics.” 

19. Rut his firmness and principle 
were of a more exalted cast than what 
arises from mere ph 3 ^sical resolution. 
No man possessed moral determination 
in a higher degree, or was more willing, 
when he felt ho was right, to take his 
full share of the responsibility conse- 
quent upon either supporting or re- 
sisting any measure of importaiifcc. 
*' Though none of my ministers stand 
by mo, yet I will not succumb,” * said 
he in 1767, in the first serious conflict 
in which he was engaged ^ter coming 
to the throne. His moral cowrage, 
when his ministers vacillated, singly 
subdued the fearful r«>tsof i780, {cintCt 
Chap. IX. § 24, note]. “ Is it lawful,” 
said he, “ to fire on the people, if en- 
gaged in actual violence?” “It is,” 
replied the attorney - general, “ but 
there is a hesitation in the Ministers 
about signing tlfe warrant.” “ Give it 
me, and I will sign it myself,” replied 
the b( 'Id-hearted monarch j he did so, 
and the riots in twelve hours were at 
an end. The firmness which he ex- 
hibited on occasion of the run upon 
the bank, and the mutiny at the Nore 
in 1797, brought the nation safely 
through the most dangerous crisis of 
recent times. His inflexible determina- 
tion, in 1807, to admit no compromise 
with the Catholics regarding the coro- 
nation oath, averted for twenty years 
that loosening of the constitution in 
church and state, under which the na- 
tion has since so grievously laboured. 
When resisting, almost alone, Mr ITox’s 
India bill in 1783, he expressed his do- 

* Gcorgo III. to Lord Chatham, 30th May 
1TC7.— CAfliAaM iii. 261. 


termination rather to resign his crown, 
and retire to Hanover, than permit it 
to become law. And the result has 
proved, both that he had correctly 
scanned on tliat occasion the feelings 
of the Englisli people, and rightly ap- 
preciated the probable effect of the 
proposed measure at once on our East- 
ern empire, aiW the balance of the con- 
stitution in this countg?-. 

20. He was obstinate and sometimes 
vindictive in his temper, tenacious of 
power, and contrivAl, throughout his 
whole reign, to retain in his own hands 
a larger share of real authority than 
usually falls to the lot of sovereigns iii 
constitutionaj monarchies. Ru L he liiid 
nothing permanently cruel or opi)res- 
sive in his disposition : he freely for- 
•^ave those w'ho had attempted his life ; 
and stood forth, on every occasion, the 
warm sui)port6‘r of all measures Laving 
a humane or beneficent tendency. 
This inflexible' disposition, however, 
sometiliies betrayed him into infduo 
obstinacy; and his well-known deter- 
mination to admit no accommodation 
with the American insurgents, pro- 
longed that unhappy contesWor years, 
after even his own ministers had be- 
come awrarc that it w'as hoi>elcss. Yet 
ovoii such a resolution had something 
magnanimous in its Jharacter. Itisnow 
well-known, that, but for the incapacity 
of the generals in command of the ar- 
mies, this firmness would have been re- 
warded with success ; and all must ad- 
mit, that his first words to the A rnerican 
minister who came to his court after tlie 
Pjjace, — “ I was the last man in iny do- 
imnions to acknowledge your' indepen- 
dence; but I w'ill be the first to support 
it, now that it has been granted,” — were 
worthy the sovereign of a great em- 
pire, whose moral resolution mi.sfoHune 
could not subdue, and whose sense of 
honour prosperity could not weaken. 

21. Selecting, oi^ of the innumerable 
ai’ts which flourished in his <lominions, 
that on which till others were depen- 
dent, he concentrated the rays of royal 
favour on the simple labcAirs of the 
husbaudmaii. Equalling Henry IV. in 
the benevolence of his wish,t and out- 

t Tliat ho live to see the (luy when 

all Ills sultjccts had thoir fowl in the pot. 
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fitripping both him and his own age in the hope, which was for some time held 
tho justice of his discrimination, he out, of a speedy rccoveiy. These hopes, 
said that he hoped to live to see the however, having at length vanished, 
day, not merely when all his subjects and the mental aberration of the nion- 
could read, but “ when every man in arch having assumed a fixed character, 
his dominions sliould have his Bible in it became necessary to apply to parlia- 
his^pocket." Ijike all men in high situ- meut on tlie subject ; and on the 20th 
ations, during a period of popular ex- December, Mr Perceval brought for- 


citeinent, of a really ux>fight and con- 
scientious chameter, he was for a con-^ 
sidcrable period of his reign the object 
of general obloquy; and to such a 
length was this ciiTicd; that open at- 
tempts to assassinate him were repeat- 
edly mado when he appeared in public; 
but he long smwived, as real virtue 
generally does, this transient injustice. 
When a jubilee was appointed in 1809, 
on occasion of tlie fiftieth year of his 
reign, the nation unanimously joined* 
in it with thankfulness and devotion ; 
and the more advanced of the present 
generation still look back to the' manly 
and disinterested loyiftty with which, 
in Ifleir youth, the 4th of Juito* was 
celebrated by all classes, with a feeling 
of interest, which is increased by the 
mournful reflection that, amidst tho 
selfish i>z4bition and democratic ten- 
dency of subsequent times, such feel- 
ings, in this country at least, must, at 
least with a large part of the people, 
be numbered amflug the things that 
have been. 

22. The reign of the venerable mon- 
arch, however, who had awakened these 
feelings of loyalty among his subjects, 
was now drawing to a close. Tlie liealth 
of tho Princess Amelia, his favourite j 
daughter, had long been declining, ^d 
she breathed her last, after a jirotracted 
illness, which she boro with exemjfiary 
resignation, on the 2d N’ovemberlSlO. 
The anguish which the king underwent 
on this occasion was such, that it pro- 
duced a return of the grievous mental 
malady which in 1788 had thro\vn tho 
nation into such universal grief. Par- 
liament met on the 1st November, in 
consequence of the monarch’s inability 
to sign any farther prorogation ; biit, 
as tho aldt'ming indisposition of his 
majesty had for some time been a mat- 
ter of notoriety, it was deemed advis- 
able to adjourn from time to time, in 
' The bij-thday of George III. 


ward the subject in the House of 
Commons. 

23. The basis of his proposition was 
the resi)lutif*ns which were the ground- 
work of Mr Pitt’s regency bill, concern- 
ing which there was so vehement a de- 
bate in 1 788 ; and they were as follows : 
— 1. That the king being prevented by 
indisposition from attending to the 
public business, the personal exercise 
of the royal authority has been eiis- 
pended ; 2. That it is the right and ckat}' 
of parliament, as representing all the es- 
tates of the people of the realm, to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect 
in<iuch a mainior as the exigency of the 
case may seem tothointorc<j[uiro; 3. That 
for this purpose tho l^ords and Com- 
mons should determine in what manner 
the royal ns^mt should be given to bills 
whicl»had passed both houses of parlia- 
ment, and how the exercise of the power 
and authority ofl^he crown should be 
put in force during the continuance of 
tlio king’s indisposition. Tlie great fea- 
ture of all these resolutions w.'is, that 
they were a proceeding by bill and not 
by address ; and although such a course 
involved the anoinaldus absurdity of 
the royal assent being held to be val- 
idly interposed by commission, under 
the authority of parliament, to a bill for 
regulating tho royal functions, and set- 
tling the party by whom they should 
be exercised, at a time when the royal 
person was confessedly incapable of ad- 
hibiting such consent ; yet such an as- 
sumption of power by parliament was 
thought no unwarrantable stretch in 
such circumstances, when tho legisla- 
ture was de facto resolved into two of 
its elements, and yet the actual exist- 
ence of the monarch precluded the 
heir - apparent from ascending the 
throne iu virtue of the law of heredi- 
tary succession. 

24. It w'as intimated, at the same 
time, that it was the intention of gov- 
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cmmnnt to bring forward a bill, vest- 
ing all the powers of the crown in the 
Prince of Wales, to administer the af- 
fairs of the country in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, under no 
other restriction except such securities 
for the safety and comfort of the royal 
person, and the easy resumption of his 
authority in the event of recovery, as i 
might appear necessary, and a certain j 
restriction for a limited time of the 
I>rerogative of creating peers. These 
I>ropositionswere the subject of anxious 
debate in the two houses of parliament, 
jjnd the arguments advanced on both 
sides are worthy of notice even in a 
European history, as involving the fun- 
damental principles on which constitu- 
tional monarchies are rested. The first 
proposition passed unanimously ; the 
second, declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to supply the defect, did the like, 
with the single dissentient voice of Sir 
Francis Burdett ; but upon the third, 
which declared that parliament should 
j)rocccd hy hill to fix the person who 
was to exercise the royal authority, the 
Opposition took theirstandl An amend- 
ment, that an acldresft should ftc pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales praying 
him to take upon nimselPthe roytd 
functions, was proposed by Mr I*on- 
Bonby, and on it the main debate took 
place. 

25. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was argued by Mgr Ponsoiiby, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and Earl Grey: — ‘‘The case 
which at present calls for the interpo- 
sition of parliament, is the absence of 
the kingly power; and that not owing 
to his abdication or to the failure of 
heirs, but to the incapcicity of the ex- 
isting monarch to execute the duties 
of the royal office. In dealing with so 
delicate a matter, one bordering so 
closely on the very foundations of gov- 
ernment, it is of the last importance 
to adhere io the rules established by 
former precedent, and, in the absence 
of positive enactment, proceed in the 
patlis of ancient usage. What, then, in 
similar circumstances, have our ances- 
tors done? At the Restoration in 
1661, the basis of the whole change 
was the declaration of Charles II. from 
Breda; and this declaration, with the 


Idtter from the king which accom- 
panied it, was delivered on the ‘25th 
April; and between that and the 29th 
of May, when the Rcstcjration took 
place, an application was made from 
the Commons to the Lords to put the 
great seal in activity, as without it the 
proceedings of the courts of law were 
stopped; but this the House of Peers 
•declined, and the Cor#mons, sensible 
that their application was absurd and 
unconstitutional, gsi^o up the proposi- 
tion. Again at the Revolution, when 
James II. had left the country, and the 
throne was thereby vacant, what did 
parliament do ? Did they proceed by 
bill to settle* the person who wa.s to 
succeed to the crown, and go through 
the farce of affixing the great seal to 
an act when there was no sovereign on 
the throne? No. Even in that extreme 
case, when the liberties and religion of 
the whole natioy were at stake, and cou- 
stitutignal principles were so well un- 
derstood from the recent discussion they 
had undergone during the great Rebel- 
lion and at the Restoration, they never 
dreamt of such an anomalv, but con- 
tented themselves with simply address- 
ing the Prince of Orange to call a par- 
liament; and, when it assembled, they 
read the groat conjpact between king 
and jwople, the Bill of Rights, and im- 
mediately proclaimed William and Maiy 
King and Queen of Great Britain. If 
proceeding by address was the proper 
course in the greater cause and on the 
greater emergency, it must be consid- 
ered sufficient in the lesser. 

«26. “ With regard to the proceeding 
by bill, its absurdity is so manifest, 
that the only surprising thing is, how it 
ever could have been thought of. It 
is matter of universal notoriety, that 
every bill must have the royal assent 
before it becomes law ; and, if that is 
the case in ordinary instances, how 
much more must*it hold in that most 
momentous of all legislative enact- 
ments, the succession of the crown? 
Now, by the 33d of Henry VIII., ^tho 
royal assent must be given oy the King 
personally in i)arliament, or by com- 
missioners appointed by letters-patent 
under the royal sign-man\ial. Is hia 
majesty at present capable of giving 
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his consent in cither of these TvayS? 
Confessedly not; and if so, then the 
proposed bill, though it may have 
jiassed both houses of parliament, must 
ever want the authority of law. On 
what j^retcnce, then, cau we assume to 
do. by fiction, and by an artificial and 
operose proceeding, whsjt, in point of 
fact, is universally known to be impos- 
sible ? Other piecedents in older times,* 
still more precisely in point, might be 
quoted; but thes^considerations seem 
so decisive of tho matter at issue, as to 
render their examination unnecessaiy. 

27. may be conceded that the 
two houses of parliament, and they 
alone, have the right to cupply a defi- 
ciency, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, in the executive; but the ques- 
tion is, what is the proper and consti- 
-tutional form for them to proceed on 
upon the occasion? It is just as pos- 
sible to tell the heir-aj^arent wliat re- 
stri^ions are to bo im|K)sed^on his 
autnority, in the address which calls 
upon him to exercise the functions of 
royalty, as in the bill which confers its 
powem um)u him. If it is deemed ad- 
visable to i»lace the custody of the 
monarch in the hands of the Queen, 
and to give her majesty the appoint- 
ment of the great ofiicers of his house- 
hold, as well as the power of taking 
the initiative in restoring him to the 
throne upon his coiivaleseeiicc, is it to 
be presumed that the Prince Recent, 
«ven when he had assumed the powers 
of royalty, in consequence of the ad- 
dress of the two houses, would refuse 
his concuiTcnco to such an anungif- 
meiit ? It is true, in this way the limi- 
tations which parliament infiy deem 
necessary upon his po^ver, may not 
form fundamental parts of the Regent’s 
authority ; but you liavc just the same 
security that he will assent to them 
us to any other bill which has passed 
both houses, as to 'f liich there is no 
instance of a rejection since the Revo- 
lution. It is no answer to these objec- 
tions to saj^ the same thing was dune 
ill 1788, and that precedent should 
now he followed. The times, the cir- 
cumstances of the empire, were ess#*ii- 
tially different in the two cases : then 
the chief danger a])prehended was from 


the royal jn’crogative ; now a crippled 
executive is the greatest calamity which 
the country, beset with dangers, could 
encounter.” 

28. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Canning, Mr Perceval, 
and Lord Castlereagh: — *‘Not the right 
and power of parliament to supply the 
present defect, but the mode of exer- 
cising it, is in question. That great 
and serious difficulties lie in the way 
of either of the two methods which 
might be followed, may at once be ad- 
mitted : but the question is, not whe- 
ther either mode of proceeding is un- 
exceptionable, but to which the least 
important objections can be stated. It 
is no fault of ours that we are placed 
in a situation at once painful and pei - 
plexing : our duty is to deal with these 
difficulties in the most legal aud con- 
stitutional manner which existing cir- 
cumstances will admit. To object to 
eiAer of the methods of proceeding (by 
bill or address) its own inherent diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, is only to 
say, in other words, that we are placed 
in a situatiui in the highest dcgi’ee 
peri)leking. That, however, is not our 
own act, but that of Providence, and 
wo must iftal wifti it ns our ancestors 
have done. Eveiy catastrophe which 
suspends or dissolves the hereditary 
succession to the throne, is necessarily 
involved in such difficulties : the only 
point for consideration is, what is the 
best mode of getting out of them ? 

29. “ Now, what precedent does for- 
mer usage afford to guide us in such 
perplexities ? The example of the Re- 
storation cannot with any propriety he 
referred to on this question ; because 
then an exiled monarch was to be re- 
stored to a right of which he had been 
forcibly and unjustly deprived, and an 
acknowledged title to bo simply pro- 
claimed and re-established. Can this 
be affirmed to be the predicament in 
which we stand at this moment? Un- 
questionably not ; for we have now no 
pre-existing right to declare, but a con- 
tingency unforeseen by the existing 
law to provide for. Then, as to the 
precedent of tho Revolution, splendid 
and cheering aa the recollection of that 
great event must always be to English- 
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men, it ■will be wise in parliament, be- Burke, * to make the extreme medicine 
fore they permit their feelings to be of the constitution its daily bread?’ 
carried away by it, to consider well 31. “ We have now a’ parliament full, 
whether it has any application to the free, and so constituted as to be per- 
circumstances in which we are now fectly competent to provide for the 
placed. Was the object of parliament, exigency that exists. What analog}’- 
at that period, to provide for the care is there between such a situation, and 
and custody of the person of the mon- that at the Revolution, when the very 
arch y Was it to provide for his return convocation c5 a parliament was the 
to the government »)f the counti'y upon tot step to be taken, ^nd that could 
his restoration to health? Was it to only be done by address to the Prince 
rrect a temporary soverei^ty during of Orange? Admitting the absurdity 
the incapacity of the monarch who. it of applying the CFeat Seal, in tho 


was hoped, would soon be restored to 
health ? Was it not, on the contrary, 
to provide against the restoration of 
James — to erect a bairior against his 
return, and defend the crown, which 
they proposed to transfer, against the 
hostile approach of its ancient posses- 
sor? 

30. “The argument, founded upon 
1 he incomijeioncy of applying the Great 
Seal to an act of parliament during the 
incapacity of the sovereign, is founded 
on no logical principle. Admitting 
that a fiction of law is adopted — an 
irregular and absurd procci^ing, if you 
will, earned on when two branches of 
tho legislature authorise the symbol 
of the consent of the iikird tdbe affixed 
to their bill without the knowledge or 
consent of that other — does not this 
Jirisc necessarily from the melancholy 
event which for a time has resolved 
government into two of its elements, 
and compelled them to provide them- 
selves for the public service with only 
the presumed or feigned consent of the 
third ? It is surely a singular remedy 
for the unfortunate incapacity of one 
branch of the constitution, to proceed 
necessarily to incapacitate the remain- 
ing branches. The proceedings at the 
time of the Revolution were wise, just, 
and necessary, because there was no 
other mode of proceeding imicticable 
at that period, when government was 
<lissolved, and no legislative measure, 
oven in the most informal style, could 
be adopted; but, because such a pro- 
ceeding was proper then, does it follow 
that the same precedent should be fol- 
lowed now, when no such necessity 
exists ? And is not the proposal to do 
so, in the forcible language of Mr 


King’s name, to a bill vffiich has i)assecr 
both houses, when there is no sove- 
reign on the throne, the same difficulty 
exists in as g^icat a degree to the whole 
proceedings of the regency during the 
King’s life, -which, contrary to the fact, 
Speak in the King’s name, and profess 
to utter his will. The question of a 
regency, it is historically known, was 
discussed at the Revolution, and re- 
jected as unsuftablo to the circum- 
stances Vhich then existed ; and this 
renders that precedent directly hostile 
to the proceeding by address in the 
present instance. The older rn'ccedents 
so standing, and such being The equal 
balance of difficulties or incompeten- 
cios on cither side, what remains for 
us but to act upon t|ie latest and most 
important authority, that of parliament 
on the king’s illness in 1788, which 
was adopted after the fullest discus- 
sion, in circuin stances precisely paral- 
lel tf9 the present, and with the assist- 
ance of all the light to be derived from 
the greatest constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen who ever adorned the Brit- 
ish senate ?” 

Upon this debate, parliament, by a 
large majority in both houses, siip- 
poi-ted the resolutions proposed by 
ministers, that is, the proceeding by 
bill; theniimbersbcing in the Commons 
269 to 157 ; in tho Lords 100 to 74. 

3^. The details lof the regency bill 
were afterwards brought forward, and 
discussed with great spirit and minute- 
ness in committees of both houses of 
parliament. Most of the clSuses were 
adopted with no other than verbal al- 
terations ; but a protracted debate took 
place on the clause which proposed to 
lay the Regent for twelve months 
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under certain restrictions, especially 
the royal prerogative of creating peers, 
or calling the eldest sons of peers to 
the uppeii house by writ. These re- 
strictions, however, for that period, 
were inserted in the bill by a majority 
in the lower house of twenty-four; the 
11 ambers being two hundred and twen- 
ty-four to two hundred^ — a majority 
which fell on matter of the limita^ 
tion as to creating peers, to sixteen in 1 
the Commons, and in the Lords to six. 
This rapid diminlition 'of the ministe- 
rial majority clearly indicated what an 
insecure tenure ministers were con- 
cciived to have of their places, and how 
strongly the now confiri^ed malady of 
the sovereign, and the known partial- j 
ity of the Prince of Wales for the 
Whig party, had come to inlluence that* 
inimerous party in parliament — the 
waverera — in the line of policy they 
thought it expedient to adopt. The 
(iucen, by the bill, MSid the appoint- 
nie^b of all the offices counectid with 
the Kingfs household, and certain forms 
were prescribed, according to which 
she was to toko the initiative in pav- 
ing the wiy for his restoration to power 
in the event of his convalescence. But 
in the all-important matter of the ap- 
l)ointment of a ministry, the Regent 
w;is invested, without any restriction, 
with the whole royal prerogative ; and 
it was universally thought that the 
first use he would make of his newly- 
acquired power would be to dinmiss 
the ijrcsent ministers, and call Loixls 
Grey and Grenville to the head of his 
councils. Thus modified, the bill ap- 
pointing the Regent passed the Hoflse 
of Loi'ds on the 29 th January, by a 
majority, however, only of eight ; and 
on the 6th February the royal assent 
was given by commis.sion, and the 
Great Seal, the object of so much con- 
tention, affixed to the bill ; upon which 
the Prince of Walesimmediately enter- 
ed on the whole functions of royalty, 
by the title of the Prince Regent. 

33. On calmly considering the sub- 
ject of this vehement contention and 
narrow division in both houses of par- 
liament, it cannot but strike the most 
inconsiderate observer, how remarkable 
it was that the two great parties who 
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divided the state took, upon this con- 
stitutional question, sides diametrically 
opposite to what might have been ex- 
pected from their previous principles— 
the Whigs supporting now, a.s in 1788. 
the doctrine of the hcreditai’y inherent 
right of the heir -apparent to the re- 
gency, during a contingency not pro- 
vided for by the Act of Settlement or 
the constitution, and the Tories exert- 
ing all their efforts, equally as in the 
days of Mr* Pitt, to negative the heir- 
apparent’s claim da jure to the regency, 
and to confer it on him by act of par- 
liament only, and under such restric- 
tions as to the two houses of the legis- 
lature might seem expedient. A me- 
morable instance of how much, even 
in the brightest days of national his- 
tory, the greatest men in public life 
aro influenced by considc rations of in- 
terest to themselves or their party, in 
preference to adherence to the political 
piinciples wliich they profess ; aiid of 
the ease with wliich the inost consci- 
entious minds are unconsciously sway- 
ed by the persuasive voice of private 
advantage nr public ambition. 

84.«Biit if the merits of the argu- 
ments adduced on both sides on this 
occasion tre cotsidcred, without re- 
ference to the objects of present ad- 
vantage which either party had at heart, 
no doubt can be entertained that the 
Whigs, both in reason and on precedent, 
had the best of the dispute. Admit- 
ting that the constitiAion, as it at pre- 
sent exists, was originally formed by 
au exertion of the national will, in op- 
position to, or in constraint of, the 
views of the reigning monarch, still no 
one can doubt that the occasions on 
which reference is to be made to par- 
liament to appoint the supreme exe- 
cutive magistrate, arc extreme ones, 
and that recourse is not to bo had to 
that ultimum rcmediiimf except in cases 
where no other mode of solving tho 
difficulty and cariying on the govern- 
ment can be discovered. In Mr Burke’s 
words, already quoted, to act other- 
wise would bo to make the extreme 
medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. An event so little contrary to 
the ordinary course of events that it 
unhappily occurred twice during the 
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life of the samo monarch — viz., the in- 
8;inity or utter iiicapapity of the reign- 
ing sovereign — can hardly be said to 
be an extreme case, unprovided for by 
the constitution, calling for a recur- 
rence to first principles, and warrant- 
ing two branches of the legislature in 
disposing of the third and the execu- 
tive magistracy. The right of heredi- 
tary succession — the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the monarchy — interfered with 
to tho smallest possible eatent at the 
Revolution, and then fixed de futuro 
on the firmest basis, clearlj^ indicates 
the mode of solving the difficulty. 
Tho heir-apparent, if of competent age 
lo undertake the government — if not, 
the party entitled by law to the re- 
gency during his minority — is the per- 
sem to whom the interim duty of con- 
ducting the executive devolves, leaving 
it to jjarliament to make what provi- 
sion they please for the custody of the 
person of the fatuous monarch. j 
35. Tho result which followed this 
interesting discussion in both houses 
of parliament was such as was little 
antipipated, and one whicl^ had it been 
foreseen, might possibly have inverted 
the sides which the Ministerial imrty 
and Opposition rcspe*tivelygbook upon 
its merits. From the connection which, 
during his whole past life, had sub- 
sisted between tho Prince of Wales 
and tho Whig party, and the close per- 
sonal intimacy in which he liad long 
lived with its principal leaders, it was 
universally expected that his first act, 
upon being elevated to the office of 
Prince Regent, would have been to 
have sent for Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, and intrusted thezn with the for- 
mation of a new administration. In 
fact, the anticipation of this had, to- 
wards the close of the year 1810, sen- 
sibly^ diminished the ministerial majo- 
rity in both houses of parliament ; and 
by inspiring government with the be- 
lief that their tenure of office was 
drawing to a close, and that an opposite 
system would immediately bo embraced 
by their successors, hod impaired in a 
most serious manner, and at the most 
importantcrisis, their elfortsforthe pro- 
secution of the war. Tho despatches 
of Wellington, during the momentous 


cv^ipaign of 1810 and the^ cb\fimchce- 
ment of 1811, are filled witli ob.sorva- 
tiona which, howeverguarded, show that 
he felt he was not supported j),t home ab 
he ought to have been; that government 
threw upon him the whole responsi- 
bility connected with the continuance 
of the Peninsular struggle, and were 
either desponding of success after the 
disastrous termination of the Austrian 
war, or deemed exertion and expendi- 
ture thrown away, from a sccretimprea- 
siou that their miellstcrial career was 
nearly at an end, and that all continental 
resistance would be immediately aban- 
doned by their successors. It was, there- 
fore, matter of no small surprise to all 
parties, and perhaps to none more than 
to the minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed, when the Prince Regent, im- 
mediately upon being invested with 
the powers of royalty, wrote a letter 
to Mr Perceval, announcing thnt he 
had no intentioxfS of making any change 
in the Rdmiuistratiun ; and the spiech 
to parliament w^hich he immediately 
afterwards delivered, differed in no ro- 
speetk either in regard to sentiments or 
expression, from what mightiiave been 
anticipated had George XII. been still 
discharging the functions of royalty. 

36. Although this cominunzcatioii 
assigned as the rezlson, and the aoh 
reason, for tho Regent continuing tho 
Tories in office, “the irresistible im- 
pulse of filial duty and affection to his 
beloved and. afflicted father, which led 
him to dread that any act on his part 
might, in the smallest degree, have tlio 
effect of interfering with tho p^ogrcs.^ 
of his sovereign's recovery;” yet the de- 
termination it contained to continue 
the present government in their places, 
even for a limited period, gave great 
umbrage to the leaders of tho Whig 
party. They complained that, as he 
was unrestricted in the choice of his 
ministers, no suffipient reason existed 
for the ccmtinuance in office of those 
to whom ho had idways been political- 
ly opposed; and they entertained an 
apprehension, which the euenta proved 
to be not unfounded, that the habits 
of officiiil communication with some of 
the administration, and the social tal- 
ents of others, might go for to obliter- 
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jite that repugnance to the Tory paity 
which the Prince had hithci’to evinced. 
It was genei'ally expected, however, 
that he w/)uld still revert to his earlier 
friends when the year during which 
the restrictions were imposed by par- 
liament came to an end ; and the opin- 
iofi was confidently promulgated by 
those supposed to be m«st in the Re- 
gent’s confidence, that February 181^ 
would see the SVhig party entirely and 
permanently in office. 

37. TJic evcntjlhowevcr, again dis- 
appointed the hopes entertained by the 
Opposition. Early in January 1812, 
the administration sustained a loss by 
the resignation of Marquis Wellesley, 
the foreign sccrctaiy ; and the reasons 
assigned for this step were, that the 
miiiislry, of which Mr Perceval formed 
the head, could not be prevailed upon 
to carry on the war in the Peninsula 
on such a scale, as was either suited to 
the dignity of the kiiJ^dom, or calcu- 
latoil to bring the contest to a Mieccss- 
ful issue. The Prince Regent, liow- 
over, earnestly pressed his lordship to 
retain the seals of office, which he con- 
sented tdtdo in the mean time; but 
'when the restrictions expired in Feb- 
ruary, and still no disposition to make 
a change of ministiy was evinced, the 
resignation was af^in tendered, accom- 
panied by a statement that the new 
administration should be formed on an 
intermediate principle between instant 
concession to, and perpetual exclunion 
of, the Catholics, and with the under- 
standing that the war was to be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour. T^s 
second resignation was accepted, and 
Lord Castlereagh was appointed foreign 
secretary in room of tho Marquis ; and 
in the mean time the Prince Regent, 
through tho medium of the Duke of 
York, opened a communication with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, tho object 
of which was to indqpc them, and some 
of their friends, to form part of the 
government on the principle of mutual 
concession and an extended basis. It 
■w'as soon discovered, however, that the 
differences between the leaders of the 
Whigs and Tories were insurmount- 
able, and the result was, that the ne- 
gotiation came to nothing. Shortly 


after, a motion by Lord Boringdon in 
the House of Peers, for an address to 
the Prince Regent, praying for the for- 
mation of a ministry upon an extended 
basis, was negatived by a majority of 
seventy-two. From what transpired 
in this debate, it was evident that a 
more vital question than even that of 
the conduct of the foreign war w’as 
now the obstacle to the formation of a 
coalition ministry ; and that Catholic 
emancipation, to the ultimate conces- 
sion of which it was known Lord Wel- 
lesley was favourable, was the real 
point upon which irreconcilable differ- 
ences existed both in the cabinet and 
betwf^en some of its ministers and tho 
throne. 

38. A dreadful and unexpected event, 
however, soon after gave rise to a re- 
newal of the negotiation, and appa- 
rently opened the way for the restora- 
tion of the Whigs to office, by the de- 
stf notion of their most formidable and 
uncompromising opponent. On the 
11th May, as Mr Perceval was enter- 
ing the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, at a f uartcr pjist five o’clock, ho 
was shot through the heart, and im- 
mediately afterwards expired^ A cry 
arose, “Where is %he villain who fired 
and immediately a man of the name of 
Bellingham stepped forward, and mak- 
ing no attempt to escape, calmly said, 
“ I am the unfortunate man ; my name 
is Bellingham : it is a private injuiy ; 
I know what I have d&ne ; it was a de- 
nial of justice on the part of govern- 
ment.” He was forthwith seized and 
carried to the bar of the House of 
Commons, in which assembly, as well 
as in the Lords, the greatest agitation 
prevailed when tho calamitous event 
became known. Both houses without 
delay adjourned. A message of con- 
dolence was shortly after voted to tho 
Prince Regont ; and on the 13th, Lord 
Castlereagh, on the part of tho goveni- 
ment, proposed, and Mr Ponsonby, on 
that of the Opposition, seconded, a 
vote of £50,000 to the family of the 
deceased minister, and £2000 a-ycar 
annuity to his widow. It appeared, 
to the honour of this disinterested 
statesman, 'w^ho had for years directed 
the exchequer of the most opulent 
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empire in tbe world, that not only had monial losses in England and Russia, 
ho taken advantage of none of the yet they had arisen chiefly from his 
means of enriching himself which were own intemperate conduct and language, 
in his power, but he liad not even been and that his supposed claims for in- 


enabled to make that moderate provi- 
sion for his family of twelve children 
. which ordinary men, who have been suc- 
cessful in the legal profession, generally 
do. These provisions, to the honour of 
the Opposition and of human natiire be 
it said, passed theliousc without a single 
dissentient voice, though i^debate took 
idace upon the subseciucnt grant of 
£3000 a-yee.r to the eldest son of Mr 
Perceval, after the demise of his mother, 
which w'as, however, carried by a large 
majority: and a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to his memory, at tbe 
public expense, was also decreed. 

39. The trial of the assassin, as the 
courts were sitting, and as no length- 
ened citation of the prisoner is required 
by the English law except in cases of 
high treason, took place on the ICih, 
four days after the murder. He was 
found guilt)% and executed on the 18th 
in front of Newgate. His domoanoiir, 
both on the scaflbld and prison be- 
f(iro his death, was firm, caTm, and self- 
possessed ; ho engaged in his religious 
exercises with fervouft^ but«iuiformly 
persisted in denying his guilt, alleging 
that the death of Mr Perceval, which 
he always admitted, was a proj^er re- 
tribution for the minister’s neglect of 
his application for redress of private 
injuries. An attempt to prove him in- 
sane at the trial failed ; and a motion 
to have the trial postponed, to obtain 
evidence from a distance of his mental 
aberration, w»as refused by the court. 
Indeed his whole demeanour, though 
it indicated a degree of excitement on 
the subject of his real or supposed 
wrongs whicli amounted to monomania, 
■was by no means such as to indicate 
tliat amount of mental derangement 
which renders an insane person irre- 
sponsible for his actions. 

40. It afterwards appeared, by the 
production of a letter on the subject 
from Lord Leveson Gower, the British 
ambassador at St Petersburg at the 
time, in the House of Commons, that, 
though ho had sustained great patri- 

TOL. IX. 


demnification against tho British gov- 
ernment, and their alleged injustice in 
disregarding them, were entirely vision- 
ary. It is quite clear that ho wjis the 
fit object of jlunishment, even though 
•lie had a sort of inoi^mania on his 
real or supposed wrongs; for his aber- 
ration consisted in tho exaggeration 
of these "WTongs oify, not in any in- 
sensibility to the guilt of murder, 
supposing them true. But though, in 
all probability, the result to the un- 
ha])py man wpuld have been the same, 
and public justice in the end would 
have required his execution, it must 
always be regarded with regret, as a 
stain upon British justice, that the 
motion made, and earnestly insisted 
on by his counsel, to have the’ trial 
postponed for Ibome days, to obtain 
evidence from a distance to estatflish 
his insanity, w'as not acceded to; * that 
a judicial proceeding, requiring beyond 
all others the most calm and delibe- 
rate consideration, should jJave been 
hurried over with a precipitance which, 
if not illegal, was at least unusual ; and 
that so glorious an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the triumpli of justice over the 
strongest and most general feelings of 
resentment should have been lost from 
a desire to accelerate, by a few days 
onlyf the execution of the criminal. 

41. This tragic event reopened to 
the AVhigs the path to power; for not 
o^y was tho must determined oppo- 
nent of them, and of the Catholic 
claims, now removed, but a general 
wish was felt and openly expressed in 
the nation for the formation of an 
administration on an extended basis; 
which, sinking all minor points of dis- 
pute, and embracing tho leading men 
« 

* Itis a striking proofof tbe progress which 
just principles have since mado in our juris- 
prudence, that the course hero recommended 
I was i)rcci8ely wliat Lord Denman and tho 
Court of King’s Bench .adffptedP on tho ar- 
raignment of Sl'Naughton for the murdor of 
Mr Drummond, whom ho had mistaken for 
Sir Robert Peel, in Jaimary 1843, under cii*- 
cumstonces precisely similar. 
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of both parties, should combine t^o 
whole talent of the nation in one 
phalanx, for the prosecution of the 
great contest in which it was engaged. 
This idea, so natural and apparently 
feasible to men inexperienced in pub- 
lic affairs — so impracticable to all ac- 
qudiiited with their real character, and 
the vital questions on which irrecon- 
cilable differences exist between equally^ 
able and coiiscifntious statesmen — had 
gotatthis period such hold of the minds 
of the people, tbfet I'epeated motions 
'Were made in parliament, after Mr 
Perceval’s death, for the fonnation of 
a cabinet embracing the leading men 
of ability ui all parties. On the 20th 
May a motion for an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying him to con- 
struct a cabinet on this principle^ 
brought forward by Mr Stuart Wort- 
ley, (now Lord Wharncliffe), and sup- 
ported b}’’ the whole strength* of the 
Whigs, was carried against ministers 
by «. majority of four — the numbers 
being one hundred and seventy- four 
to one hundred and seventy. The 
subject was afterwards resumed with j 
extraordinary anxiety, on more than 
one occasion, in both houses of parlia- 
ment; and in the course of these dis- 
cussions it transpired, both that the 
Prince Regent iiid taken the most 
decisive steps to carry into effect the 
'wishes of the nation, and that tlie 
grand difficulty which obstructed the 
formation of a united administration 
was the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation. Lord Wellesley first received 
a commission to form a government; 
and, when he failed, that arduous dffey 
was intrusted to Lord Moira. Lord 
Wellesley professed his willingness to 
take office on the principle of conces- 
sion to the Irish Romanists, of ade- 
quate vigour in the Peninsular War, 
and of a union of parties in the cabi- 
net; but the first urinciple the Prince 
Regent was not indined to admit, and 
it was firmly rejected by Lord Liver- 
pool and the Tories in office. After 
some dissuasion his royal highness, 
through Earl Moira, conveyed a wish 
to Lords Grey and Grenville, that they 
their friends should form a lead- 
ing part of the administration. Con- 
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ferenccB took place accordingly: “the 
differences about the Catholics of Ire- 
land and the Spanish war were got 
over ; everything appeared on the eve 
of a satisfactory adjustment, and 11,0 
obstacles x*emaincd to prevent the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, on all the 
principles for which they had so long 
contended, when the negotiation was 
suddenly broken off', and the Tories 
were once more firmly seated in office, 
by one of those unforeseen and trivial 
obstacles which so often, in the affairs 
of state, derange the calculations of 
the wisest statesmen, and yet decide 
the fate of nations. 

42. In the course of Earl Moira’s 
discussions with Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville, which from the first were 
conducted with the most perfect can- 
dour and good faith on both sides, a 
difficulty occurred as to the appoint- 
ment of the gi'eat officeiT of the royal 
hc^isehold, which had not previously 
been anticipated, but which proved 
fatal to the whole negotiation, and 
to which events in subsequent times 
have given an uulooked-for degree of 
interest. If liad generally, though not 
always, been the practice for the chief 
officers of Ahe h(|^schold to be changed 
with an altcnition of miuistr}^ upon 
the principle that a government could 
not be supposed to possess the royal 
confidence, and must necessarily be 
hampered and restricted in its uica- 
sures, when persons tbelonging to an 
opposite and hostile party were in 
daily, almost hourly, communication, 
on the most intimate terms, with the 
sovereign. The Whig peers, in order 
I to pn^vent such a difficulty arising in 
a more advanced stage of the admits 
istration, stated it as. an indispensable 
condition of their accession to office, 
that they should enjoy the same privi- 
leges in this respect as had been ex- 
ercised by their predecessors on similar 
occasions, and this preliminary led to 
secret conferences, more curious even 
tlian what passed at the public negotia- 
tions. “ Are you prepared,” said Lord 
Moira to the Prince Regent, “ to con- 
cede the appointment of the household 
to the leaders of the new administra- 
tion ?” “ 1 am,” answered the Prince. 
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Then,” replied the chivalrous noble- tion, it is impossible to doubt that 
man, ** not one of your present ser- Lords Grey and Qvenvillo were right 
vants shall be displaced : it is enough in the conditions which they so linnly 
'for the crown to yield the principle, insisted on as a condition of their tak- 
without submitting also to the indig- iug office. It is no doubt easy for the 
iity of the removal.” To complete satirist to inveigh against the eagcjr- 
the extraordinary chances which tra- ness for patronage which induces pub- 
versed this momentous negotiation, lie men, after all questions of policy 
Mr Sheridan, to whom Lonl Yarmouth, and principjfes of government hav.o 
on the part of the lords of the house-, been fid justed, to br^ak off negotia- 
hold, intrusted a message sbiting their tions, merely because tney cannot agree 
readiness to solve the difficulty by rc- upon who is to have the disposal of 
signing, delayed to deliver this mes- domestic appointmints ; and Mr Sheri- 
.sage till it was too late, in the hope of se- dan had a fair subject for his ridicule 
curing for his party a triumph over the when he said that his friends tho 
throne ; and Lord Moira, upon tho part Whigs had fairly outdone James II., for 
of the Prince Regent, declined to make he hod lost ^three crowns fur a mass, 
any such concession a fundamental whereas they had lost the government 
condition of the administration; and of three kingdomsfor three white sticks, 
thus the negotiafion was bitjken off. * But aU this notwithstanding, it is suf- 

48. Tho Prince, irritated at what he hciently clear that the Whigs, who 
deemed an unwarrantable intederence could not have foreseen the intended 
with the freedom of choice and per- resignation of the Tory officers of the 
soiial comfort of the sovereign, and household, we^e right in stipulating 
acting under the direction of Lord for a sj>ower, if necessary, to relhovo 
Moira, who thought he had yielded aU them. Household appointments, of 
that could be required of the, crown, no small moment even to private in- 
immediately appointed L^xl Liverpool dividuals, are of vital consequence to 
first lord of tho treasury. All the kings, and still more to qufens. The 
existing ministers were continued in strongest intellect is seldom able to 
their places, includling L§rd Castle- witlistand the incessant influence of ad- 
rcagh in tho important one of minis- verse opinions, delicately and skilfully 
ter of foreign afliiirs; and the Tories, applied by person/ in intimate confl- 
iately so near shipwreck, found them- dcncc, and possessing numerous op- 
selves, from the strong intermixture purtunities for successfully impressing 
of personal feeling in the failure of them. If no man is a hero, still less 
the negotiations which had excluded is be a sage, to his valet-(ie-cliamhre, 
their rivals, more firmly seated in power It is in vain to say that the private in- 
than ever. Lord Yarmouth, the high- clinations of the sovereign are to be 
est officer iu the household, whose ex- consulted in preference to the wishes 
-elusion from office was probably the ol his responsible ministers. House- 
principal object which the Whig leaders hold appoiiitineiits in a palace are, in 
nad in vlewiu insisting so much on truth, political situations, and must 
this condition, afterward stated in the be in harmony with the prin iplcs of 
House of Lords, that both he himself, government which public opinion or 
and also the other officers in the palace, external circumstances have rendered 
were prepared to have resigned their necessary for the country. To decide 
offices the moment the arrangements otherwise is to in^pose upon ministers 
for the formation of a new ministry the responsibility of office without its 
were completed; and that all they power; and hold up one government 
wished for was, that they themselves, to tho country as regulating its pub- 
•aud their sovereign, should be saved lie concerns, while another*is in secret 
the pain of a dismissal. directing all its movements. 

44. In reflecting, with all the lights 45. But the failure of this moment- 
of subsequent experience, on the sin- ous negotiation suggests another and 
gular failure of this important negotia- a still more serious subject of cousid- 
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eratioii. All llie giTcat questions of of coming to an accommodation wivli 
IX)licy, both in external ami internal Napoleon. Alexander, mindful of their 
concerns, had been arranged between refusal of succour after the battle of 
the sovereign and the now ministry. Eylau, would have been shaken in his 
The difficulties of (Catholic emancipa- resolution after the battle of Borodino, 
tion, the Peninsular contest, and Ame- Sweden, unsupported by English sub- 
rici\u concession, had been satisfac- sidies, would not have ventured to 
torily adjusted, aud a vital change in swerve from the French alliance. The 
tlie government and pfllicy of the occupation of Moscow would have led 
country was o^ the point of taking [-to u submission destructive of the li- 
place, when it was prevented, and Mr bertics of Europe ; or the retreat, un- 
Pitt’s system continued as the ruling threatened, *from the north, would 
princiide, by a meA^ contest about the have been spared half its horrors ; at 
appointment of three household offi- latest, peace would have been conclud- 
cers ! Yet what mighty interests, not ed with the French Emperor at Prague, 
only to Great Britain but to the hu- Wellington would have been with- 
man race, were then a^ stake: and drawn with barren laurels from the 
what wondrous changes in the course Pcniiisiila; Europe had been yet gi’oan- 
of events must have ensued, if this ing under the yoke of military power, 
seemingly providential dilierence about < and the dynasty of Napoleon still upon 
.the household officers had not arisen I the throne. In contemplating the in- 
The contest with France, after a dura- timatc connection of such marv’clloua 
tion of nearly twenty years, had at results with the apparently trivial 
length reached its crisiS. The rock of qu«5tion of household appointments 
Sis^huH, rolled with such diMculty in the royal palace of Great Britain* 
to the summit of the steep, w.'is about the reflecting observer, according to 
to recoil. The negotiation with the the temper of his mind, will indulge 
Whigs was broken off on the 6th June, in the vein pleasantly or the senti- 
Ou the 13l9i of the same mouth Well- ment of thanlcfulnoss. The disciples 
ington crossed the Portuguese frontier, of Voltaire, recollecting how a similar 
and commenced the campaign of Sala- emu't intrigue aipested the course of 
manca ; while on the 23d Napoleon Marlborough’s victories in one age, and 
passed the NiemA, and perilled his })rolonged the popular rule in Great 
crown and his life on the precarious Britain in another, will inveigh against 
issue of a Russian invasion. The ex- the subjection of human affiurs to tho 
jiulsiou of the French from the Peniu- direction of chance, the caprice of 
Bula, the catastrophe of Moscow, •the sovereigns, or the arts of courtiers j 
resurrection of Europe, were on the while the Christian idiilosojffier, im- 
cve of commencing, when tho con- pressed with the direction of all earthly 
tinned fidelity of England to the causg things by an Almighty hand, will dis- 
of freedom liung on tho doubtful bil- cem in these apparently trivial events 
auce of household appointments ! the unobserved springs of Supreme In- 
46. If a change of ministry had tak- telligence ; and conclude, that as much 
cn place at that tiuio, the destinies of as royal partialities may be the uncon- 
the world would probably have been scious instruments of reward to an up- 
changed. The Wliigs, fettered by right and strenuous, they may be the 
their continued protestations against ministers of retribution to a selfish 
tho war, could not,» with any regard and corrupted age. 
to consistency, have prosecuted it with 47. George IV., who, probably from 
vigour. Their unvarying prophecies personal rather than public considera- 
o£ disaster from the Petiiusular con- tions, w^as led to take this important 
test would •have paralysed all the na- step in the outset of his government,, 
tional efforts in support of Welling- had the good fortune to wield the 
ton; their continued declamations on sceptre of Great Britain during tho 
the necessity of peace wrould have led most glorious era in its long and mcm- 
them to embi-ace the first opportunity orahle annals ; and yet no sovereign 
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6vcr owed bo little to his own indi- 
vidual wisdom or exertions. The tri- 
umphs which have rendered his age 
immortal were prepared by other 
hands, and matured in a severer dis- 
cipline. It was his good fortune to 
succeed to the throne at a time when 
the seeds sown by the wisdom of pre- 
ceding statesmen, the valour of former 
warriors, and the steadiness of the lasti 
monarch, were beginning to come to 
maturity; and thus he reaped the har- 
vest prepared, in great part, by the la- 
bours of others. Yet justice must as- 
sign him a considerable place in the 
august temple of glory completed dur- 
ing his reign. If the foundation had 
been laid, and the structure was far 
advanced, when he was called to its 
direction, he had the merit of putting* 
the last hand to the immortal fabric. 
To the vast and unprecedented exer- 
tions made by Great Britain towards 
the close of the contest, he gave^his 
cordial concurrence ; ho resisted the 
seducing oflera of peace when they 
could have led only to an armed neu- 
trality; and, by his steji^y adherence 
to the principles of the Granfl Alli- 
ance, he contributed in no slight de- 
gree to keep togetlfer its’tdiscordant 
elements, when they were ready to 
fall to pieces amidst the occasional 
disasters and frequent jealousies of 
the last years of the war. The un- 
precedented triumphs with which it 
concluded, au<? the profound peace 
which has since followed, left little 
room for external exploits during the 
remainder of his reign ; and the mon- 
arch was of too indolent a disposition, 
though not of too limited a range of 
intellectual vision, to influence those 
momentous internal clmnges which 
ensued, or take any part either in ad- 
vancing or retai'ding the vast revolu- 
tion of general thought which succeed- 
ed to the excitement and animation of 
the war. Yet histoiy must at least 
award to him the negative merit of 
having done nothing to accelerate the 
(changes which ^ew up with such ex- 
traordinary rapidity during that pe- 
riod, so fertile in intellectual innova- 
tion ; of having been the last man in 
his dominions who yielded to that mo- 


fnentous alteration in their religious 
institutions which first loosened the 
solid fabric of the British empire ; and 
of having left to his successors the 
constitution, at a period when it w:ls 
seriously menaced by domestic distress 
and general excitement, unimpaired 
cither by tyrannic encroachment or 
democratic innovation, 

48. If, from the comparatively blame- 
less and glorious picture of George 
IV .*s public admiystration, wo turn 
to the details of his private life, and 
the features of his individual charac- 
ter, wc shall find less to approve and 
more to condemn. Yet even there 
some alleviating circumstances may 
bo found; and the British nation, in 
the calamities which hereafter may 
' ensue from a failure of the direct line 
of succession, can discern only the lui- 
turol result of the restrictions, equally 
impolitic and tmjust, which it has im- 
posed^in their aearcst concerns, on the 
feelings of its sovereigns. His talents 
were of no ordinary kind, and superior 
to those of any of the family. It is 
I impossible to see the busts jf the sous 
of George III. in Chantrey’s gallery, 
without being at once convinced that 
the Prince of Wales had the most in- 
tellectual head of ^e group.* None 
could excel, few equal, his talents in 
conversation, or the ability -with which 
he sustained it with the ablest and 
most intellectual men of the day. 
His^tastes were cultivated; he had a 
high admiration for the great worLs 
; of painting ; his ear in music was 
I aj^uisite ; and although his piission 
in architecturo was rather for the 
splendour of internal decoration than 
the majesty of external effect, yet the 
stately halls of Windsor will long re- 
main an enduring monument of his 
* This is decisively established by the tes- 
timony of no ordinarj’ observer, and certainly 
no partial judge. ‘Vlt may give you plea- 
sure," said Lord Byron to Sir W.iltcr SiMtt, 
“ to hear that the Prince Regent's culogiiuii 
^ on you to n»o was convoyed in language which 
would only suffer by my attcnmtiug to tran- 
scribe it; and with a tone aua*tiisto which 
gave me a very high idea of his abilities 
and accomplishments, which I had hitherto 
considered as confined to 7nan9tera, certainly 
superior to those of any living gentleman.’* 
—Lord Byeon to Sin Walter Scott, July 
1812; LocKiTART’si Life of Scott, ii. 402. 
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patronage of art in its highest branched. 
The jealousy which gon orally exists 
between the ruling sovereign and the 
heir-appareht early brought him into 
cloBo connection with the leaders of 
the Whig party ; and for nearly fifteen 
years (Jarlton House was the grand 
rendezvous of all the statesmen, wits, 
and beauties, whom jealousy of the 
reigning powerfhad thrown into the 
amis of the Opposition. 

49. This circunq|tance had a mate- 
rial influence on his future character. 
Accustomed from his earliest youth to 
the society, not merely of the most 
elegant but the ino.st intellectual men 
of his age; the companion, not less 
than the friend, of Burke and Fox, of 
Grey and Sheridan, he soon acquired 
that skill and delicacy in conversation 
•which such intercourse alone can com- 
municate, and shono with the reflected 
light which so often, yheii presented 
by ^oae habituated to such tjgcxety, 
dazzles the inexperienced beholder, and 
supplies, at least during tlie hours of 
social intercourse, the want of original 
thought st)lid acquirements. Yet 
his talents were not entirely acquired 
from the brilliant circle by which ho 
was surrounded. His perceptions were 
quick ; his abilities, when fairly roused 
either by the animation of conversa- 
tion or the lustre of external events, 
of a very high order ; and many of his 
holograph letters are a model of occa- 
sional felicity both in thought 'and 
exprc.ssion.* His features were hand- 
some; his figure, in youth, graceful 
and commanding ; and both then, airl 
when it was injured in inaturer years, 
by the hereditary corpulence of his 

* The foUowing liologi*aT»h note, from the 
Prince Recent to tlie Puke of Wf'liijgton, 
accompanied the appointment of the latter 
os Field-Marshal after the battle of Vitloria; 
— “Your glorious conduct is above {ill human 
praise, and far above tny reward. I know 
no language the world affords worthy to cx- 
1 tress it. 1 feel I have nothing left to say, 
but devoutly to offer up my prayer of grati- 
tude to Providence that it has, in its omni- 
potent bounty, blessed my country and my- 
self with such a general. You have sent mo, 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, 
the staff of a French marshal, and I send you 
in I'eturn that of England.” — T/nc Prince Kb- 
OBNT to Wellington, 8d July 1813 .— -Gur- 
WOOP, X. 532. 
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family, bis manners were so perfectly 
finished, that he was universally ad- 
mitted to deserve the title which he 
acquired— that of the first gentleman 
in Europe. 

50. But with these — no inconsider- 
able qualities, it is true, in a sovereign 
— the meed of praise dhe to his memory 
is exhatisted, and there remains nothing 
ibut to do justice to the faults, and 
draw no screen over the many fmilticp, 
of his charifcter. Thrown from tho 
outset of life into the vortex of dissi- 
pation, without the necessity for exer- 
tion, which, in an humbler rank, or on 
a despotic throne, so often counteracts 
its pernicious efipets, he soon became 
an ardent votary of pleasure ; and. 
without descending to the degrading 
* ' habits to which that propensity often 
leads, he only rendered its sway on 
this account the more tyrannical and 
destructive to his character. Profuse, 
exftavagant, and unreflecting, he not 
only wjis throughout his whole life, 
before he mounted the throne, drown- 
ed in debt, but the systematic pursuit 
of refined eJ^oyment involved him in 
many discreditable and unfeeling, and 
some dishonourable acts. Disslxiation 
jind jirolli^icy in^^outh, indeed, are so 
usual in princes, and arise so readily 
from the society with which they aro 
surrounded, that they are to such per- 
sons peculiarly difficult of resistance ; 
but the passions of George IV., fretting 
against the unjust restrictions of the 
Marriage Act, led him into delinquen- 
cies of a more serious kind. His con- 
duct towards Queen Caroline, whatever 
the demerits of that princess may have 
been, was unpardonable ; for it began 
to bo unjust before those demerits 
could liavo been known, and continued 
io be unfeeling after misfortune had 
expiated them by suffering. And if 
it be true, as is generally befieved, that 
he gained possession of the person of a 
beautiful and superior woman, Mrs 
Fitzherbert, by a fictitious or elusory 
marriage ceremony, and subsequently, 
after having made his friends in par- 
liament deny its existence, deserted 
her, he was guilty of an action which 
passion cannot extenuate, and royalty 
should not excuse. He had more in- 
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formation and brighter abilities than 
his father, but not his sturdy honesty; 
his dissimulation was profound, and 
his friends were often the victims of 
his deceit. The last days of this for- 
tunate monarch and systematic volup- 
tuary were chiefly si)ent at Windsor, 
in the seclusion df elegiint society, in- 
termingled with the brilliancy of con- 
versational talent. And if its noble 
halls were the scene of meretricious 
ascendancy, at least they ^ere not dis- 
graced by open profligacy; decency and 
seclusion threw a veil over irregular 
connections; and justice must admit 
that subjection to female charms was 
in his case more than usually jiardon- 
able, from the unjust laws which had 
deju-ived him of a free choice in virtu- 
ous attachments, and the calamitous 
union whicli had denied him the bless- 
ings of domestic and filial love. 

51. It is a singular circumstance, 
thnt the statesman who, with hisadVe- 
reign, was thus elevated to the helm at 
a crisis of unexampled difficulty, and 
when the national prospects wefe to all 
appearance gloomy in the ciLtreme, was, 
almost from the moment of his*eleva- 
tiori, borne forward on an uninterrupt- 
ed fiood of success ; 9nd tlAt, though 
inferior in capacity to many of the 
great characters who had preceded him 
in the stniggle, he exceeded them all in 
the felicity of his career, and the glo- 
rious events which, under his admin- 
istration, were so' deeply engraven on 
the monuments of history. Much of 
this extraordinary prosperity is doubt- 
less to-be ascribed to his singular good 
fortune. He had the almost unprece- 
dented felicity of being called to the 
highest place in government at the 
very time when the tide, which ever 
exists in the affairs of men, was begin- 
ning to turn ; when the stream-flow of 
Napoleon’s triumphs -was changing to 
ebb ; and when the constancy of Bri- 
tain, long conspicuous in adverse, was 
to be rewarded by a bright train of 
prosperous fortune. Like his royal 
master, George IV., he thus reaped, 
with little exertion of his own, the 
fruits of the seed sown by the efforts 
of others ; and was called, during his 
lengthened miuistiy, rather to mode- 


Ate the vices consequent on excessive 
prosperity, than to sustain the nation- 
al spirit under the trials of protracted 
and searching adveraity. * 

52. Justice, however, must assign to 
Lord Liverpool, if not the highest, at 
least a considerable place, among ^he 
great men wjio threw such imperish- 
able gloiy over the annals of Bntaiii 
►during the latter period of the war. 
His capacity could not liave been the 
least who stood j^remost in rank 
through those memorable years. Gnint- 
ing to Alexander, Wellington, and Cas- 
tlcreagh, tho merit of having been the 
main instruments in the deliverance of 
Europe, the •British premier may at 
least justly lay claim to the subordi- 
nate but important merit of having 
*strcnuoualyBui)ported their eifbrts, and 
furnished them with the means of 
achieving such important triumphs. 
His judgment ip council, temper in de- 
bate, imd conciliation in diplomacy ad- 
mirably seconded their heroic oloirts. 
The resources brought by England to 
bear upon the fortunes of Europe, at 
the close of the struggle, “^re unex- 
ampled since the beginning of the 
world ; and if the spirit of the nsition 
put them at his disposal, no small wis- 
dom and skill wer% displayed in the 
use which he made of them. Notwith- 
standing all their successes, the allied 
sovereigns were sometimes, from the 
jealousies and separate interests inhe- 
rent*in so wist a coalition, exposed to 
serious divisions; and on theso occa- 
sions the judgment and prudence of 
liird Liveri)ooT were of the highest ser- 
vice to the common cause. He could 
not be called a powerful debater, and 
his speeches made little impression at 
the time on either house of parlia- 
ment; but they abounded in valuable 
matter and sound argument, and few 
afford, on a retrospect, a more lumin- 
ous view of the prtnciples which sway- 
ed the government at many of the 
mopt important periods of the war. 
His private life was irreproachable, hia 
domestic habits pure and amiable ; and, 
like all the great statesmen of that 
heroic period, he long held the high- 
est offices, and disposed of uncounted 
wealth, without a spot upon his in teg- 
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rity, or having conferred a more thaw 
moderate share of patronage on his 
connections. 

63. He held a respectable place, how- 
ever, in the second class of statesmen 
only, and did not belong to that of the 
master-spirits of mankind. He hod 
not sufficient vigour of character, or 
reliance on his own judgment, to take 
a decided linec^n any arduous crisis.! 
His maxim always was to temporise 
and avoid difficultms, rather than brave 
the danger in the outset. Under a 
calm and dignified deportment, and 
the most unruffled suavity in debate, 
he concealed an anxiety of temper and 
dread of responsibility,* which often 
appeared painfully conspicuous at the 
council board, and rendered him unfit 
to hold the helm in any period of reaP 
danger. He had neitlier the ardour 
of genius, nor the strength of intellect, 
nor the heroism of valoiir in his char- 
actm'. Clear-sighted Ss to immediate, 
his vision was defective as to Amoter 
dangers. Judicious and ja'iident in 
counsel in ordinary times, he was a 
dangerous adviser in cases of difficulty, 
and exercised a ruinous influence on 
the ultimate foi'tuncs of his country. 
He was mainly instrumental in intro- 
ducing, after the dose of the war, that 
seductive policy wiiich purchases pre- 
sent favour by sacrificing future re- 
sources, and wins the ap}dausc of the 
existing multitude by risking the cen- 
sure of the thinking in every ffiture 
age. The popularity, accordingly, of 
his government, during the fifteen 
years that he remained prime-minisi^', 
was unprecedented ; opposition seemed 
to have disappeared in parliament, as 
it was thought to have expired in the 
country. But amidst all these seduc- 
tive appearances, the elements of future 
discord were preparing. The sinking- 
fund was fatally encroached upon, with 
the general concurrence of the unthink- 
ing multitude ; indirect taxes, the pil- 
lar of public credit, were repealed to 
an unnecessary and ruinous extent; 
a vast aiffi. uncalled - for monetary 
change spread unprecedented discon- 
tent through the industrious classes ; 
the people were habituated to the per- 
nicious flattery that their voice is wis- 
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dora, and must be obeyed; and out of 
the calm which was thought to be per- 
petual arose the tornado which revolu- 
tionised the constitution. 

64. The year 1811 beheld the ex- 
tinction of the absurd and exaggerated 
discontent against the Duke of York, 
which, for factious purjjoses, had bceu 
raised two years before. Colonel 
. Wardlc, the principal agent in produc- 
I ing the clamour, had long since re- 
turned to obscurity; the want of the 
Duke’s intimate acquaintance witli the 
business of tlie Horse-Guards, and ac- 
tive zeal for the interests of the army, 
had long been severely felt ; and on 
I the 25th May 1811, after somewhat 
j more than two years spent in a private 
station, he was again, with the general 
concuiTenco of the nation and the uni- 
versal approbation of the army, rein- 
stated in his office of commandcr-iu- 
chief, which he held during the whole 
refeiaindcr of the war. The subject 
w.as brought forward by Lord Milton 
in parliament shortly after it occurred ; 
but the result only tended to demon- 
strate, in most decisive manner, 
the tcrtal revolution which public opin- 
ion had undergone regarding it. The 
debate wis feelfty conducted on the 
jmrt of the Opposition; when Lord 
Milton put the case hypothetically, that 
“ the Duke might have been tlie vic- 
tim of a foul conspiracy,” a universal 
cheer burst from all parts of the house, 

I and the motion to hftve the appoint- 
ment censured was negatived by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and forty-nine 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
ninety-six to forty-seven. If any doubt 
could still exist on the justice os well 
as expedience of this step, it would be 
I removed by the contcmporaiy testi- 
mony of Wellington. “ 1 rejoice most 
sincerely,” said he, “ at the reappoint- 
ment of the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief. The arrangement is 
not less a matter of justice to him than 
of benefit to the public interests ; and it 
has been so admirably timed that the 
motion of Lord Milton is likely to be 
advantageous to the Duke’s charac- 
ter.” 

66. Two circumstances during the 
years 1810 and 1811, convulsed the 
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intenial frame of society to nn extraor- Uut as most of these declamations were 
dinary degree, and are deserving of no- pronounced within tlie walls of parliji- 
tice even in a general history. These mcnt, they were beyond the reach of 
were the parliamentary proceedings animadversion. At length, however, 
against Sir Francis Burdett for con- he laid himself open to attack in a more 
tempt of the House of Commons, and vulnerable quarter. A violent denio- 
the general distress which led to the crat, named John Galo Jones, had puh- 
Ludditc disturbances. Sin Fiiancts lished a resolution of a debating club 
Burdett is a statesman who, for near- of which he Vas president, which the 
ly half a century, took so prominent a , , House of Commons deemed n libel on 
])art in English parliamentary history, their proceedings, and that assembly 
that he deserves a jjlace in*the portrait- had in consequence sent him to New- 
gallciy of the age. Endowed by nature gate for breach of pHvilege. Sir Fran- 
with no ordinary talents, an accomplish- cis more than once brought this matter 
ed scholar, an eloquent speaker, an inde- under the consideration of the House, 
fat igable senator, the master of a splen- and strongly contended, though in 
did fortune, and connected both by po- vain, that j^arlianient had no legal 
sition in society and family alliances power of their own authority to punish 
withthchigherbranches of the nobility, a person for an offence cognisable in 
he was yet for the greater part of his »the ordinary courts of justice, even 
political career the ardent friend of tho though it did contain a libel on theii* 
])eople; the adored, often rash and proceedings, and that the warrant ot 
dangerous, champion of popular rights ; commitment was illegal and a breach 
a zealous advocate of parliamentary of the libertieiJ of the subject. Tho 
reform in its widest sense — an ex- House^overruled these arguments^y a 
tended suffrage. Catholic emancipa- majority of 153 to 14. Upon this 8ir 
lion, and all the objects which the ex- Francis published a letter to liia con- 
trcnie section of the Wlug party had stituents in Cobbett’s Weeldu Beyhier^ 
at heart. But he was at the same time which, among other passage! of strong 
at bottom a sincere friend to the mon- invective, declared that the real ques- 
archy, and pursued tiiese oJijects from tion was, “ Whether our liberty bo still 
a belief, sincere and honest, though to be secured to us by the law's of our 
now proved to be mistaken, tliat such forefathers, or to i!o at the absolute 
changes, even if pushed to their ut- mercy of a part of our fellow-subjects, 
most limits, were not inconsistent with collected together by means which it 
the security of property, the stability is not necessary for me to desctibc. 
of the altar, and the existence of the They have become, by burgage tenure, 
throne. A sense of this error caused the proprietors of the w'holo legisla- 
him in the close of life, after tho effect ture ; and in that capacity, inflated 
of the Reform Bill had become appar- ^th their higli-flown and fanciful 
ent, to join the conservative ranks ; but lalas of majesty, they assume tlio 
at the period with which we are now sw'ord of prerogative, and lord it equally 
engaged he w'as the most furious op- over the king and people.” 
ponent of the oligarchy who, ho con- 57. The House of Commons, upon 
ceived, directed the national councils; this letter being brought before them, 
and “ England’s pride and Westmin- passed a resolution, by a majority of 
stcr’s glory,” as ho was termed by 190 to 152, that Sir Francis be com- 
his potwalloping constituents in that mitted to the Tegver. Great doubts 
borough, wa.se*'er in the foremost ranks were entertained in the first instance 
of those who declaimed with most as- by the Speaker, whether his w^arrant, 
perity against ministerial influence and which was immediately issued, would 
parliamentary corruption. authorise the breaking oi^n of Sir 

66. He had long inveighed in no Francis’s house, which was barricaded, 
measured strains against the Tory ma- and where he remained without moving 
jority by which the proceedings of the out. The Attorney -general, (Sir V. 
House of Commons were controlled; Gibbs), however, gave it as his opinion 
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that entiy might bo mado good bj 
force, if it could not otherwise he ob- 
tained ; and the sergoant-at-arnis ac- 
cordingly, <511 the day following, forc- 
ed his way in by the aid of a police 
force, supported on the outside by the 
military. Sir Francis was found in 
his library, surrounded Ijy his family, 
and employed, with a somewhat strain- 
ed etFort for th^trical effect, in mak- 
ing his son translate Mfujna Charta. 
Having made such a show of resistance 
as to demonstrate "that he yielded to 
compulsion, he was conveyed under a 
military escort to the Tower, where 
ho remained a prisoner till the close 
of the session of parliam^t. Serious 
riots occurred, and some lives were lost, 
on the evening of the day on which the 
imprisonment took place, chiefly in con-' 
sequence of an erroneous report which 
was spread that the Tower guns had 
fired upon the people. Sir Fraiicia af- 
ter\^rds wrote an intenSperate letter to 
the Speaker on the alleged illegSlity of 
the proceeding, which, however, the 
House had the good sense, having ex- 
hausted their powers of chastisement, 
to pass over without farther notice. 
Meanwhile, ihe imprisoned baronet re- 
ceived a great variety of addresses from 
various popular assemblies in the king- 
dom, and the House of Commons was 
deluged with petitions for his libera- 
tion, But they continued firm ; and 
Sir Francis remained in confinement 
till the prorogation of parliament, \then 
the power of the assembly which com- 
mitted him having ceased, he was of 
course liberated. Great proparatiqjifi 
fur his triumphal procession through 
the city to his residence in^ Piccadilly 
were made by the populace, and serious 
apprehensions of disturbances were en- 
tertained ; bub he had the good sense 
or humanity not to bring his partisans 
into the risk which such a demonstra- 
tion would have occasioned, by return- 
ing privately to his house by water. 
He afterwards brought actions at law 
against the Speaker of the House of 
Commons *for damages on account of 
illegal seizure, housebreaking, and im- 
prisonment; and against Lord Moira, 
the Governor of the Tower, for unwar- 
rantable detention ; and the case was 
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argued with the greatest ability by tno 
Attorney-general* on the one side, and 
Sergeant (afterwards Mr Justice) Hol- 
royd on the other. The Court of King's 
Bench, however, sustained the defence 
for both, that they acted under the or- 
ders of a competent .authority, and that 
the privileges of parliament had not 
been exceeded, and could not be qiies- 
^tioned in a court of law. 

5S. Ur>on this case it has been ob- 
Bciwed by Ml' Coleridge : — “ The House 
of Commons must of course have tho 
power of taking cognisance of offences 
against its own riglits. Sir Francis 
Burdott might have been properly 
sent to the Tower for the speech which 
he made to the House ; but when 
afterwards ho published it in Cob- 
bett, and they took cognisance of it 
ns a breach of privilege, they violated 
the plain distinction between privilege 
and lavr. As a speech in the House, 
th#'House could .alone animadvert upon 
it, consistently with the effective pre- 
servation of its most necessary prero- 
gative of freedom of debate; but when 
that speech became a book, then the 
law w&s to look upon it ; and there 
being a law of libel commensurate with 
every possfole ol^ect of attack in the 
state, privilege, which acts or ought to 
act only as a substitute for other laws, 
could have nothing to do with it.’* In 
these observations of the philosophic 
sage, there is much subject for .anxious 
reflection in the bre.asC of evei-y fri(!n(l 
to real freedom. It is the essential 
char.acteristic of such a blessing, that 
it renders law omnipotent and personal 
privilege quiescent. The monarch may 
punish an insult offered to his autho- 
rity, but he must do so by prosecutions 
in his own courts of law, and by prov- 
ing the accused party guilty before a 
jury of bis subjects. There is not only 
the same, but a much stronger reason, 
why a numerous assembly of the legis- 
lature should be constrained to enforce 
the respect due to their authority or 
deliberations, when insulted out of 
their own presence, and not at the mo- 
ment interfering with their discussions, 
in the same way: for in their case 

* Mr Sergeant Shepherd, afterwards Lord 
Chief Baron of Scotland. 
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numbers destroy responsibility with- 
out conferring wisdom, while ambition 
weakens the sense of justice without 
adding to the capacity for judgment. 
In this respect there is no difference 
whether the assembly is of a popular 
•or aristocratic class; whether it is sub- 
ject to the caprices of a tyrant major- 
ity, or swayed by the influence of a 
corrupt court. Human nature is al- 
w.ays tho same, and the danger of ty- 
ranny is not the less formidable that its 
powers are wielded by a multitude of 
tyrants. Under i)retence of maintain- 
ing the inviolabilitj' of their own privi- 
leges, a despotic assembly may entire- 
ly extinguish those of their subjects. 
While professing for themselves the 
most unbounded freedom of discussion, 
they may crush all fearless examina- 
tion of their conduct by others. Dimi- 
nution of respect, degradation of au- 
thority, need never be apprehended 
from tho legislature claiming no suilfe- 
riority in this respect over the sove- 
reign or tho judges of the land. The 
makers of laws never stand on so lofty 
a pedestal as when they ^knowledge 
the paramount authority, in the Appli- 
cation of these laws, of the courts by 
which thoy are adnSnistertd ; they 
never descend so low as when they set 
the first example of violating that gen- 
eral equality which they have proclaim- 
ed for their subjects.* 

59. The popular discontents, excited 
by this ill-timed anddoubtf idly founded 
assertion of the powers of sovereignty 
by the House of Commons, were aug- 
mented to an alarming degree by the 
general distress which prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts of Great Bii- 
taiu during the latter part of the year 
1810 and the Tvhole of 1811. Various 
causes contributed to produce this dis- 
tressing result; but among them the I 
least influence is to be imputed to the 
Continental System of Haj>oleon, to 
which, his panegyrists are willing to 
ascribe the whole. The real causes 

* Tho author cannot dismiss this subject 
without offering his tribute of praise to tho 
dignified firmness of Mr Sheriff Ev.ans and 
Mr Sheriff Wheelton, who in 1840 have so 
nobly vindicated these privileges, and have 
obtained in consequence a distinguished place 
in tho glorious pantheon of British patriots. 


w%re very different, and either arose 
necessarily from the progre.ss of soisio- 
ty, or might have been easily avoided 
by a more prudent policy dh the part 
of the British merchants and govern- 
ment. Machinery at that period had 
taken one of its great starts in the 
application o^ its powers to manufac- 
turing industry. The mule and the 
•pinning-Jenny, the vas^improvements 
of Arkwright and Cartwright, had been 
I added to tho imm(y.'tal discovery of 
Watt; and the operative classes, in 
great part deprived of their employ- 
ment by the change, brooded in sullen 
exasperation over innovations which 
thoy regarded! not without some show 
j of reason, as destructive of the sub- 
sistence of themselves and their faini- 
fles. Tho vast export trade, -which 
j had risen to the unprecedented amount 
of nearljT £47,000,000 sterling in the 
! year 1809, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the French coast-guard from 
northern Germany, to restore the for- 
tunes of tho empire on the Danube, 
had engendered a spirit of speculation 
which regarded the exports ±o conti- 
nental Europe as unbounded,^ and ter- 
minated in a cruel reverse, from tho 
confiscation of a fleet of above three 
hundredmcrchantme/i, havingon board 
goods to an immense amount, in tho 
Baltic, in November 1810, by order of 
the Emperor of Russia. 

60. But, above all, the cause of this 
di.str^S3 vras to bo found in tbo loss 
I of the North American market The 
natural iri'itation of the American gov- 
eifpaent at the unbounded vexatious to 
which they hadbeen exposedby both tho 
belligerent powers from the opei’atiou 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and 
the Orders in Council, had produced, 
on the part of the government of tho 
United States, the Non-intercourse Act 
in February 1811, whereby all com- 
mercial connection^ both with Franco 
and England was terminated, and tho 
vast market of the United States, worth 
all other foreign markets put together, 
which took off British raanuiactures to 
the amount of above thirteen millions 
sterling, was entirely lost. To com- 
plete the causes of general distress 
which then pressed upon the nation. 
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the harvests of 1810 and 1811 were iso j 
deficient, that in the last of these years i 
the importation amounted to 1,471,000 
quai-ters, to purchase which the enor- 
mous sum of £4,271,000, chiefly in 
specie, was sent out of the country. 
Thc'se causes, joined to the excessive 
drain of the precious metids ansing 
from the vast expenditure and bound- 
less ncccssitiqf; of the war, both in- 
Germany and the Peninsula, in the 
'year 1809, produced a very great de- 
gree of commercial distress through 
the whole of 1811; and tlie reality of 
the defalcation, and the alarming de- 
cline in the market for our manufac- 
turing industry, appcare^l in the most 
decisive manner fj’om the returns of 
exports, which sank in that year to 
twenty- eight millions, being fiftccfl 
millions less than in the preceding 
year, and much lower than iihey had 
been since the renewal of the war.* 

61. So general and*pressing was the 
puolic distress, and so overwlffelining, 
in particular, the CTubarrjissments in 
wliich the commercial classes were in- 
volved, that parliament, in spring 1811, 
with great propriety, following the ex- 
ample of 1798, came forward for their 
relief. In March of that year, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought for- 
ward a bill for the purpose of autho- 
rising government to issue exchequer 
bills to the mercantile classes to the 
extent of six millions sterling, the ad- 
vances to be repaid by instalmeflts at 
nine and twelve months after receipt. 
This resolution was agreed to without 
a division; and, although not 
than half of this lai'go sum was actu- 
ally required or taken up by the com- 
munity, yet the fact of government 
coming forward in this way had a most 
important ellcct in upholding com- 
mercial credit, and preventing the oc- 
currence of one of those panics, so 
• 

* Exports (official value) from ISOS to 1S12:— 

Foreign and Srilinh and 

Ctoloniul. 

1808, £5,776,775 £24,011,215 £30.387,990 

38(>9, 12,7"0,868 .33,542,274 46,292,a32 

1810, 9,857,485 34,001,901 43,419,336 

1811, 6.117,720 22,081,400 28.709,120 

1812, 9,633,065 29,508,508 39,041,573 

—Porter’s Rm and Progress of the Nation, 
ii. 98. 


common in subsequent times, which 
might have proved extremely danger- 
ous at that political crisis to the em- 
pire. The stilling of the panic by this 
interposition of the credit of the ex- 
chequer, to extend the currency and 
support the mercantile part of the 
community, affords a valuable com- 
mentary on the extreme, impolicy of 
the laws in subsequent times, which, 
on occasion of a similar crisis, so fear- 
fully augntented the public distress 
by contracting the currency. Little of 
the money thus advanced was ultimate- 
ly lost to the community; but it must 
always be considered as an act highly 
honourable to the British administra- 
tion, and a manifestation of the ascen- 
dancy of right principles of government 
in the cabinet, that at a period when 
they were oppre-ssed by a sinking ex- 
chequer and an increasing war expen- 
diture, they came forward ivith this 
s^fiendid advance to sustain the mer- 
cantile credit, and assuage the manu- 
facturing distress of the community. 

62. It may readily be conceived what 
widespreadiinternal distress and dis- 
contftit BO xwodigiouB a diminution in 
the colonial and manufacturing exports 
of the kingdom fnust have occasioned, 
especially when coming in the nine- 
teenth yf-'ar of the war, and to a nation 
aliready overburdened with excessive 
and universal taxation. The unhappy 
operatives who were thi-own out of 
employment, Buffering severe distress, 
and incapable of extending their vision 
to the wide and far- distant causes 
which had concurred to produce these 
calamitous results, conceived that their 
di.stresses were entirely owing to the 
introduction of machinery into the 
manuf.'ictories, and would be relieved 
by its destruction. To a certain ex- 
tent, there can he no doubt their ideas 
were well founded. Machinery, in the 
later stages of an opulent commiinity, 
may be indispensable, to enable its 
master-manufacturers to compete with 
the fabrics of states where labour is 
cheaper, because money is scarcer; but 
it does so only by throwiugj a large 
part of the operatives out of employ- 
ment. It is seldom that large bodies 
of men are mistaken in vrhat really 
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presses on their interests. A wide- 
hpread conspiracy was, in consequence, 
formed for tlio destruction of the ob- 
noxious fnimes, which, originating in 
tlie weaving districts of Nottingham- 
shire, soon spread to the adjoining 
counties of Derby and Leicester, and 
involved a large part of the manufac- 
turing zone of England in riot and 
alarm. Undisguised violence, and open 
assemblages of the disaffected, took 
])laco; but these excesses were speed- 
ily siqipressed by the interposition of 
the military. Upon this the conspira- 
tors, who acted in concert, and took 
the name of Luddites, from that of 
(lencral Ludd, their imaginaiy leader, 
adopted the more dangerous system of 
assembling secretly at night, quickly 
completing the work of destruction, and 
imnjcdiatoly dispersing before either 
their persons could be identified, or as- 
sistance from the nearest military sta- 
tion procured, 

C3. At length, in the winter of 1811, 
and the sjjring of 1812, the evil rose to 
Huch a height, especially in the* great 
and populous county of Yyk, that it 
attracted the serious attention of •both 
houses of parliament. Secret commit- 
tees were appointed in coi^cquence, 
who collected a largo mass of evidence, 
and made reports of great value on the 
subject. From the information ob- 
tained, it ajipcarcd that, though this 
illegal confederacy had its ramifica- 
tions through all the central counties 
of England where manufactories were 
established, and was organised in the 
most cfi^icieut manner to effect the 
objects of the conspirators, yet it was 
almost entirely confined to persons in 
the very lowest ranks of life, and was 
rather directed to the immediate ob- 
jects of riot and plunder than to any 
general or systematic cliange in the 
frame of government. A bill, limited, 
however, in its duration to the 1st of 
January 1814, was passed into a law, 
rendering the breaking of frames a 
capital offence ; and with such energy 
was this enactment carried into opera- 
tion, that no less than seventeen men 
were condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted in the court-yard of the castle 
of Y-ork, at one time, for crimes con- 


nected with these disturbances. This 
dreadful but necessary example had 
the efl'ect of stopping these dangerous 
riots, which, like other undisguised 
inroads on life and property, however 
formidable in the vicinity where they 
occur, arc never dangerous in a na- 
tional point of view, if not aided hy 
the piisillaninnty or infatuation of the 
iniddle and higher ranlrf.. And before 
the end of the year, all disposition even 
to these excesses died away, under the 
cheering influence of the extended 
market for manufacturing industry’, 
which arose from the opening of the 
Baltic harbours, and the animating 
events of the Riissian campaign. 

64. Among the senators in tlic Oppo- 
sition i-anks who distinguished them- 
selves by their resistance to this in- 
crease, even for a limited period, of the 
number ef cajutal offences in English 
law, and wJio devoted the energies of a 
powerful mind ^nd the warmth ^ a 
Toenevoftnt heart, to the end of his life, 
to effect the amelioration of its san- 
guinary enactments, was Sib Samuel 
Romilly. This great lawyer, jmd truly 
estimable statesman, was of French de- 
scent ; but his parents had settled in 
London, where his father carried on 
business as a jewellc^; and he had the 
merit of raising himself, by his unaid- 
ed exertions, from the respectable but 
comparatively humble sphere in which 
they moved, to the most exalted sta- 
tion in society. He was called to the 
bar in 1783; and it was impossible 
that his perseverance and logical precl- 
sh^ of argument could have failed of 
raising him to eminence in that pro- 
fession, where talent adapted to it sel- 
dom fails in the end to oxe^bear all 
competition. He was highly distin- 
guished, and in great practice in Chan- 
cery, before he was heard of beyond 
the legal circles of the metropolis. His 
reputation, howeverM length procured 
for him more exalted destinies. In 
1800 he was made solicitor-general by 
Mr Fox, and elevated to the rank of 
knighthood ; and at the sam^ time he 
took his seat in parliament as one of 
the members for Queensborough — thus 
adding another to the long array of 
illustrious men, on both sides of poll* 
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tics, who have been ushered into pub- 1 given to thought, than in entire ccf^sa- 


lie life through the portals of the nomi- 
nation boroughs, which the Reform 
Bill has now for ever closed. He took 
iin active part in many of the most 
important debates which subsequently 
occurred in parliament, particularly 
those oil the slave-trade, the regency, 
and Catholic cmuncipsftion ; and he 
had already attempted, and in part 
oifected, a great improvement in the 
law of baiikruptcv, by the importation 
into the English f ractico of that which 
had long been established in the stat- 
utes of Scotland,* when his attention 
was attracted by the state of the cri- 
minal law; to the amelioration of 
which, during the remainder of his 
l)arliamcntaiy career, his efibrts were 
ohiefly directed. • 

<35. His political principles were those 
of the Whig party; and though not al- 
together free from factious airibitiou, 
yet the improvcmeift, of the human 
i-aife was the object for which fiis phil- 
anthropic heart beat to the latest hour 
of existence. He was au amiable and 
benevolent, but net a great man ; and 
the pubAcation, in some I'espects inju- 
dicious, of the memoirs of his life, by 
his sons, has revealed many of the lit- 
tlenesse.s, and some of the errors, of 
humanity. In ^ivate life his charac- 
ter was unexceptionable. Exemplary 
and aiTectiouuto in the domestic rcla- 
ti<mB, he contrived, in the midst of all 
the labours and anxieties consequent 
on his legal and parliamentary career, 
to hud time for the society of his fami- 
ly. The seventh day of rest was nejjor 
broken in upon by his labours ; 
when making £12,000 a-year at the bar, 
and octivelv discharging his duties in 
the House of Commons, he contrived 
to keep up his acquaintance with all 
the literature of the day, as well as the 
studies of his earlier years — a fact 
which, however ii^explicable to those 
who are unaccustomed to such exer- 
tions, is verified by every day’s expe- 
rience of those who are ; and which 
arises fr^m the circumstance, that to 
the mind trained to intellectual toil, 
recreation is found rather in change of 
employment, or a new direction being 
* By Acta 1621, c. 18, and 1696, c. 5. 


tion from labour. 

66. The condition of the English 
criminal law at this period was indeed 
such as to call for the serious attention 
of eveiy real friend to his country and 
mankind. Political power having for 
along, almost immemt»rial period, been 
really vested in the wealthier classes, 
cither of the landed or commercial 
orders, penal legislation had been main- 
ly directed«>to the punishment of the 
crimes which had been found by expe- 
rience to be dangerous to their posses- 
sions, and had, in consequence, been 
founded on no principle, and regulated 
by no justice. Every interest in the 
state, during tlie course of several eeu- 
turies, h:xd by turns on joyed iiifiueiicc 
sufficient to proemre the passing of laws 
denouucingcapital punishments agnijist 

[ the perpetrators of crimes peciilifirly 
hostile to its own properly; and tlie.se 
scccesisive additions to the ptmal code 
were silently acquiesced in by ail other 
/slasses, upon the understanding thnta 
similar protection would bcj extendt 
to them -^hen circumstances seemed 
to render it necessary. Thus the land- 
holders, whose influence had so long 
been preiomiiiiiat in the Chapel of St 
Stephen’s, had obtained a huge adui- 
tion to the catalogue of capital paiii&li- 
ments for offences tx*enching on their 
freeholds. The trading classes had 
been equally diligent in ha\i}ig fh(i 
punishment of death affixed to theft 
from the person, within shops, or from 
warehouses or manufactories. Sliip- 
masters and mercliauts had done the 
same for the protection of their inter- 
ests ; and so strongly were the danger.^ 
of forgery felt in a mercantile cornmii- 
iiity, that it had come to pass into a 
sort of axiom, which obtained univer- 
sal assent, that nothing but that teni- 
ble sanction could preserve from fear- 
ful invasion, by means of that crime, 
the rights of the great body of traders 
throughout the empire. 

67. The result of this separate and 
selfish system of legislation had come 
to be, that in 1809, when Sir Samuel 
Romilly set about the reformation of 
this blood-stained code, the punisli- 
ment of death was by statute affixefl 
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to above six hundred different crimes, ^lat the essential quality of criminal 
while the increasing humanity of the law, without whicli all its provisions 
ago had induced so wide a departure would bo of little avail, was certainitj; 
from the strict letter of the law, that that, to attain this, the condial co-ope- 
out of eighteen hundred and seventy- ration of all classes of society, as well 
two persons cajutally convicted at the as the activity of the constable and 
Old Bailey in seven years, from 1803 the diligence of the prosecutor, were 
to 1810, for the less grave offences, requisite j that this co-operation could 
only one had been executed. All those never be sedLired, unless the punish- 
conccrncd in the prosecution of offences inents affixed bylaw to offences were 
combined their efforts to mitigate in 'such as to offer no viomnee to the fcel- 
l)racticc its sanguinary enqptments. In- ings of justice which are found in every 
dividiials injured declined to give in- bosom ; and that tWese feelings would 
formation or prosecute, unless in cases never have been implanted so strongly 
of serious injury, or when their pas- as they are in the human heart, if the 
sions were strongly roused ; witnesses interests of society had required their 
hung back from giving explicit evi- perpetual violation. These principles, 
<lence at the trials, lest th(ur con- which require only to be stated to com- 
, sciences should bo haunted by the re- mmid the cordial assent of evei'y intel- 
oollecticm of what they deemed, often Jigent mind, have since been fully car- 
iiot witliout reason, Jis little better than ried into effect in every part of Great 
judicial murder. Jur^nncii made light Britain ^the penalty of death has come 
of their oaths, and introduced a most to be practically abolished for afuKjst 
distressing uncertainty into the roe jilt every offence except murder ; and sc- 
of criminal prosecutions. Even judges condarf^ punishments have been aftior- 
ofton caught at the evanescent dis- tinned out, as accurately as the vast 
t'^^otions which the acuteness of law- simultaneous growth of crime rendered 
^/e"J had made between offences, and practicable, to the real merits of the 
viiiingly admitted the sabftcties,which offences to which they we A affixed, 
were to save the offender’s life. The If the result has hitherto exhibited no 
consequence was, tlu^ not ^ore than diminution, but on the contrary been 
cwo-thirds of the persons committed coexistent with a vast increase in the 
Of trial were convicted; the remain- sum-total of deliui^Ucncics, it has at 
.ir, after contracting the wliok conta- least produced, it is to bo hoped, a de- 
<1011 of u prison, were let loose upon crease in the more atrocious aud vio- 
thc world, matured hi all the habits of lent offences. A much greater degree 
iniquity ; and the depraved criminals, of evtainty has been introduced into 
^seeing so many chances of escape be- criminal proceedings ; * and in Scot- 
fore and after apprehension, ceased to land, in particular, where the system of 
have any serious fears for the uncer- penal jurisprudence has longbccncstab- 
ain penalties of criminal justice. iSHed on a far better footing than in 
68. The principles, on the other England, the certainty of punishment 
hand, for which Sir Samuel Romilly, to the guilty, and of acquittal to the 
nd, after his lamented death in 1818, innocent, has attained a height unpa- 
r*r James Mackintosh, contended, were, ralleled in any other age or country of 

^ Table of the result of criminal commitments in Scotland, England, and Ireland, in tlio 
years 1832 and 1837. 


1832. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

^cquUtc 

Proportic 
Convictions to 

England, . . . . 

20,829 

14,947 

3,710 

AcquIttalR. 

4i tol 

Ireland 

10,060 

9,769 

2,449 

4 1 

Scotland, . . . , 

2,431 

1,699 

04 

2.t „ 1 

1837. 

Engl.ind, . . . . 

IrcLuid 

23,012 

17,096 

4,388 

4 „ 1 

14,804 

9,630 

3,011 

„ 1 

Scotland 

3,120 

2,368 

229 

11 .. 1 

■rouTER’s Pari. Tables for 1832, 

pp. 80, 88 ; 

and 1837, pp. 

117, 118. 
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the globe. With the diminution qf 
its Bimguinary enactments, however, 
the English crimiiiiil law has felt the 
difficulty (if secondary penalties; the 
multitude of convicts who required 
transportation has caused the evils and 
sullerings of the penal settlements to 
increase in an alarming degree; the 
prisons in the mother co^mtry, though 
greatly enlarged, cannot contain the 
multitude of filTendera ; and society 
at home, overburdened with a flood 
of juvenile delinqfuency,- bas long la- 
boured under the evils of inadequate 
jail accommodation, for which all the 
eftbrts of ifliilantliropy, and all the im- 
provements of prison discipline, have 
hitherto proved an insuflicient remedy. 

69. In truth, this matter of the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishment^ 
except in cases of deliberate murder, 
and the relaxation of secondary penal- 
ties from transportation to imprison- 
ment, has now been otri’icd to an ex- 
cesaCvc length, and it would bcivell to 
reconsider tlie subject before it is too 
late, fclir Samuel Rornilly’s principles 
W'ere strongly recommended by their 
appeal toiiiumanity, one of the noblest 
passions which can fill the breast ; and 
unquestionably the Englisli law, when 
he commenced its reformation, exhib- 
ited a hideous mass, in many of its 
enactments, of unobserved, selfish, and 
sanguinary legislation. But there is a 
medium in all things; the how bent 
too far one way is apt in its rcbpuiid 
to go too far another. He was misled 
by the usual error of the virtuous and 
the benevolent in that, and perhaps in 
every age — an undue estimate of M- 
man nature — when he ascribed the 
alarming increase of crime then preva- 
lent chiefly to the nominal severity 
and real uncertainty of criminal law. 
Its true cause lay much deeper, and 
was to be found in the native corrup- 
tion of the human ]y.cart, and the tend- 
ency of increasing wealth and enhanced 
desires to bring more vehemently into 
action Us wicked propensities. This is 
now decisively proved by the result. 
The new system has been adopted : 
punishment has been re]a.ved to a de- 
gree probably never contemplated by 
Romilly or Mackintosh ; and the cou- 
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sequence has been an increase of crime 
unparalleled in English history, and 
far exceeding anything known under 
the more rigid system of former times. 
It has tripled, and in Scotland nearly 
quadrupled, in twenty -five years, dur- 
ing which the mild system has been 
in operation ; being a rate of increase 
in England twice, and in Scotland three 
times, as great as that of the numbers 
of the people.* 

70. The cvinclusion to be drawn from 
tliis is, not that we should revert t<.» 
the old and sanguinaiy enactments of 
the eighteenth centuiy, with their oc- 
casional severity and general opportuni- 
ties of escape; but that, discarding all 
visionary theoiics as to the innocence 
of human nature, and as to all vice 
being owing to evil communication 
and eiToneous institutions, we should 
steadily contemplate man as he is — 
variously compounded of great and 
n(j;>lo, and base and vicious inclina- 
tions; the former requiring constant 
care for their clevehqauent, the latter 
springing up unbidden in the human 
breast. Ecffication, if unaccompanied 
with fSedumus moral training, only 
nggi’avates the evil : it puts weapons 
into the l^nds ofe the wicked; it ren- 
ders men able and accomplished devils. 
Acknowledging with humility that it 
is by the spread of religious instruction 
and the extension of virtuous habits, 
that the reform W'hich can alone be in 
the end efficacious, that of the human 
heart, is to be elfootcd, the wise states- 
man will not dcsi)isc the secondary 
aid which is to bo derived from jieind 
law and the justice and solemnity of 
criminal punishments. And it will 
probably bo found in the end, by gene- 
ral observation, what no small expe- 
rience in these matters has convinced 
the author of — that vice in the classea 
whore it is in a manner hcreditaiy, is 
incapable of reformation by any length 
even of solitary continement at home ; 
and that it is in the rigorous and un- 
sparing application of the punishment 
of transportiition that the only eifcc- 
tiial remedy for the great and growiua ^ 
evil of constant increase of crime is fE> 
be found. And if that system were 
* See Appendix, A, Chap. lxiv. 
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vigorously carried into execution — ^if a Ijas also been more than once made to 
first imprisonment was in every in- the prodigious effect which this un- 
stance made so long ns to teach the avoidable measure had in raising prices 
young novice in crime an honest trade, and vivifyingindustry during the war ;t 
and the second conviction invariably and no one can doubt that it was in 
followed by removal to a distant co- the great extension of the currency, 
lony, the continual stream of depravity which took place from 1797 to 1§10, 
which now pollutes the British Islands that the resources were mainly found, 
would be lessened ; the offenders would which provided both for the long-con- 


be removed to a sphere where their ^ 
old connections would be broken oft^ 
and the means of real vnprovement 
put in their power; and the prisons of 
these islands would be converted in- 
to vast workshops, whence skilled and 
competent workmen would issue forth 
to increase and establish our own co- 
lonial possessions. To transport a con- 
vict at once to Australia costs about 
4.’ 20, little more than the cost of his 
maintenance for a single year in a 
British prison;* and from being a 
I)auper or criminal preying on society, 
he becomes at once a consumer of tits 
manufactures to the extent of seven 
guineas a-ycar. 

71. Important in their ' ultimate ef- 
fects as were these beginnings of inte- 
l ior reformation, of which society, fTOm 
the important changes which it under- 
went during the prioress gf the war, 
stood so much in need, they yet yield- 
ed, in the magnitude of their present 
consequences, to the threo great sub- 
jects of internal debato in parliament 
and the nation during the years 1811 
and 1812 ; viz. the question of the cur- 
jvney, the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, and the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula. It has been 
already noticed, [antet Chap. xxii. §§ 

6], how Mr Pitt, driven by hard 
necessity, had adopted the momentous 
step of suspending cash payments in 
February 1797 ; and that, after more 
than one temponiiy act had been pass- 
ed, postponing the period for their re- 
sumption, it wras at length enacted, by 
the 44 Geo. HI. c. 1, that the restric- 
tion in favour of the bank should 
continue till six months after the con- 
clusion of a general peace. Allusion 

* To keep a convict seven years in ijrison, 
w‘>th al] the advantages of lii.s labour, costs 
about three times what it does to tniusport 
him at once to New South Wales. 
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tinned efibrts with which the war was 
attended, and the gigantic expenditure 
of its later years. Now that the truo 
principles which r%ulate this impor- 
tant subject have, from long and dear- 
bought experience, come to be so well 
understood, it may readily be conceiv- 
ed how the increase of the bank issues, 
from eleven millions in spring 1797 to 
twenty -one millions in 1810, and 
►twenty - seven millions in 1816, must 
have tended both to alter the prices of 
commodities of all sorts throughout 
the empire, and to induce the extra- 
ordinary and •unprecedented vigour 
whichHv^as conspicuous during allHhat 
period, both in our foreign commerce 
and internal industry, and which sup- 
ported the vast and long-continued 
national effortE.^ ^ 

72. In the course of the years 1809 
and 1810, however, the combination 
of a variety of causes produced Jin ex- 
traordinary demanfl for an enlarged 
currency for domestic transactions, at 
the very time that the whole gold, and 
great part of the silver specie of the 
country were drained off for the pur- 
poses of foreign warfare. The. prodi- 
gious increase in the exports and im- 
Dorts during these years, in consc- 
ience of the opening of the German 
harbours in the former, and of the 
smuggled trade to the Baltic in the 
latter, which has been already noticed, 
[arUe, Chap. LXiv. § 30], necessarily re- 
quired an extended circulation; and 
the influence of that demand speedily 
appeared in the enlarged issue of bank- 
notes, as well as the extraordinary in- 
crease in commercial paper discounted 
at the Bank of England for the whole 
of that period ; the formei*of which, 

t Ante, Clmp. xxii. §§ 6, 7; xxxiv. §g 101, 
102; XLI. §9 67, 68. 

t Seo Appendix, B, Cliap. lxiv. 

0 
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from fourteen millions in 1808, lia^ 
risen to twenty-three millions in the 
beginning of 1811 ; while the latter, 
during the- same time, had advan^d 
from thirteen to twenty millions. Yet 
such was the scarcity of specie in Great 
Britain during these years, in conse- 
quence of the absorbing demand which 
the Austrian and Spanish wars occa- 
sioned for the precious metals, and the 
necessity of importing above 1,500,000 
quarters of grain in 1810 from the bad 
harvest of that yefth that 'the bullicm 
coined at the Bank during both put 
together was little more than six hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The immense 
di'ain of specie to the Peninsula, to 
meet the expenses of ttie war, had 
gone on progressively increasing, until, 
in the end of 1810, it had risen to the< 
enormous amount of £420,000 a-month, 
or £5,040,000 a-year. The money thus 
I'equired could be transmitted only in 
coin or bullion, as EngMsh paper would 
not {lass in the interior of Spaifc'; and 
although government made the most 
strenuous exertions to collectspecie for 
the service of the army, yet they could 
not by allVhcir efforts obtain it in siif- 
dcient quantities; and such as they 
could get was transmitted at a loss, 
from the state of the exchanges, of 
nearly thirty per bent. The demand 
for specie on tho Continent, during 
and before tho Austrian war, had been 
such, that gold had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from circulation, botk in 
France and Germany ; and even silver 
could hardly bo procured in sufficient 
quantities to meet the ordinary nec^: 
sities either of govomment or tne 
people. 

73. This singular and anomalous 
state of matters naturally and strongly 
roused the attention at once of gov- 
ernment, the commercial classes, and 
all thinking men in Great Britain at 
at this period. Th« simultaneous oc- 
currence of a vast increase of foreign 
trade and domestic industiy, with a 
proportional augmentation or the paper 
currency, ftnd the total disappearance 
of specie of every kind from circula- 
tion, was a phenomenon so extraordi- 
nary, that it attracted, as well it might, 
the anxious attention of the legislature. 


A committee was appointed to inquire 
into and report on the subject, in tho. 
session of 1810 ; and it embraced many 
of the ablest men, on both sides of 
politics, W'ho then sat in parliament." 
Mb Hobneb, whose premature and 
lamented death, some years after- 
wards, alone prevented him from ris- 
ing to the highest eminence on the 
, Opposition side, was tho chairman, 
and took the leading share in the pre- 
paration oft- the memorable report 
which the committee prepared on the 
subject. But Mr Canning and Mr 
Hubkisson were also among its mem- 
bers ; and in the intimate connection 
which took place between these emi- 
nent men on both sides of politics, 
during the long and arduous exami- 
nations of evidence in the course of 
their investigations, is to be found tho 
first appearance and unobserved spring 
of an element in the financial and 
coiamercial policy of Great Britain, 
attended with consequences of un- 
bounded importance in the future his- 
tory of the British'empire. The oi)iu- 
ioiis of the majority of the committee 
were ombooied in certain resolutions, 
moved by Mr Horner, its chairman, 
which wemr strenuously sujjported by 
the whole Whig party ;* while those of 
the minority, which were also enter- 
tained by government, were embraced 
in counter - resolutions, brought for- 
ward by Mr Vansittart, and backed 
by all the strength of the admin istru- 
tion.t 

* MrCannin^r In general coincided with tho 
whole views of Mr Iluskissori aud tho niajei'- 
ity of tho Bullion Committee ; and he - 
ported their principles in a speech of un- 
common power and singularly lucid argu- 
ment. But he dissented from them iipon 
one very matorial practical point, viz. tb(' 
period which it was expedient parliament 
should fix for tlie resumption of cash pay- 
mouta Tho committee reported in favour of 
an unconditional resumption in two yeav.s 
from the time of the debate (May 1611); and 
Mr Huskissou and Mr Horner strenuously 
contended for that period ; but Mr Canning 
depreoated so sudden a return to a cash stau- 
dard during tho continuaneeof hostilities, and 
in lieu proposed that it shoiM take place at 
Uio term of six months after a generm peace, 
to which it stood at that time by law limited. 
—Pari. m. xix. 1115-1126. 

t The following are the material parts of 
this memorable i-eport, so important in its 
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74. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was urged by Mr Huskisson, Mr 
Homer, and, with one exception, by 
Mr Canning: — “The facts on which 
the present question hinges are suffi- 
oicutly ascertained, and cannot be dis- 
puted on the other side. It appears 
from the evidence which was laid be- 
fore the committee, that, under the ex- 
isting laws, in force anterior to the< 
fiituvo ofTect on tho history and dostinicB of 
Grt'Mt Britain. It afTurds a civious instance 
of the disregard of the force of ovideuco from 
tho influence of spcculativq opinions. 

“I. Your committee have found that the 
prico of gold bullion, which, by tho rogula- ' 
tions of his ^ME^csty's mint, is £3, 178. lOj^d. 
per ounce of standard fineness, was during 
tho years 1806, 1S07, and 1808, as high as £4 
in tho market; in 1800 it fluctuated from 
£4, Os., to £4, 12s. por ounce. In May 1810 
the price was £4, 11s. per ounce. During all 
ihc.so periods the exchanges with the Conti- 
nent have been very untavourablo to this 
country. 

“ II. This extraordinary rise in the price 
nf gold is ascribed by moat of the loiincsMsex- 
iunined by your committee, to an alleged 
scarcity of that article arising out of an un- 
usual demand for it upon the continent of 
Tliirope. This unusual demand is ascribed 
by some of them as being chiefly for the use 
of tho French armies, though increased also 
by that state of alarm, and fiiiluro of confi- 
dence, which leads to tho practice of hoard- 
ing. Your committee arc of opinion, that in 
the sound and natural Icate of^hc British | 
ciirrciicjw tAe foundoilon qf which U gold, no 
iiicrcascu demand for gold from other parts 
or tho wtirld, however great, can have the effect 
of producing here, for any length ofiime, a ma- 
terial rise xn its market prices. Mr Wliitmoro, 
indeed, tho late governor of tho bank, stated 
that, in his opinion, it was tho high price 
abroad which has carried our gold com out 
of this countiy, but hedid not offer any proof 
of this high prico. 

in. It appears to your committee, that 
tho difference of exchange arising from the 
.«itato of trade, and payment between two 
countries, is limited by tho expense of con- ; 
veyiug and insuring the precious metals from 
one cuimtry to another ; at least that it can- : 
not for any considerable length oftime exceed 
that limit. Tho real difference of exchange 
arising from the state of trade and payment 
never can fall lower than the expense of such 
carriage, including the insurance. 

** IV. Your committee having come to bus- ! 
pect, from tho depression of tho exchanges 
and tho great rise in tho prico of gold, that 
tho currency of tho country had eomo to be 
cveeasive, were desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther tho directors of tho Bank of England 
wore of tho same opinion. The late govenior 
of the bank, however, stated that, in * regu- 
lating the general amount of tho loans and 
fliacounts. ho did not advert to the circum- 
stance of the exchanges— it appearing, upon 


period of the bank restriction, no con- 
tract or undertaking could be legally 
satisfled unless the coin rendered in 
pigment shall weigh in the proportion 
of I? parts of 5 iiennyweights, 8 grains 
of standard gold, for each pound ster- 
ling; nor in silver coin for any sum 
exceeding £25, unless such coin shall 
weigh in th^ proportion of Jg parts of 
I a pound troy of sta]|^ard silver for 
a reference to the amount of our notes in cir- 
culation, and tho course of exchange, that 
they very froquently*li'id no connection. ’ 
Mr Hannan, another bank director, said, * I 
cannot suppose that the cxchan^s will bo 
influenced by any modifications of our paper 
currency.’ Your committee, however, arc of 
opinion, that it is a groat i>ractical error to 
suppose that 4he exchanges with foreign 
countries, and tho price of bullion, are not 
liable to bo affected by tho amount of a x>apcr 
^currency not convertible at will into specie. 
They hold it clear that tho exchanges w'ill bo 
lowered, and the prico of bullion raised by an 
issue of sAcli paper to excess. 

“ V. From several accounts laid before your 
committee, it appears that, previous to the 
year the averse circulation of theliauk 

of Engiund was between £10,000,000 and 
£11,000,000. But since 1707 it has risen 
from £13,334, 702 to £19,000,000. In addition 
to this, the circulation of private banks has 
greatly increased, though no rf^nrns havo 
yet ascertained its amount, upon these 
grounds your committee .ire of opmion, that 
there is at present an excess in tho paper cir- 
culation of this country, of which the most 
unequivocal symptom is tho very high price 
of bullion, and next to that the low state of 
the continental exchanges : that this excess 
is to be ascribed to the vrant of a sufficicni 
check and control in tbc issues of paper from 
the Bank of England, and originally to the 
suspension of cash payments, which remov- 
ed the natural and true control. No safe, 
certain, and constantly adequate provision 
against an excess of paper currency, cither 
occasional or permanent, can bo found, ox- 
depb in tho convertibility of all such paper 
into Specie. Your committee, however, arc 
of opinion, that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments cannot be safely removed at on earlier 
period than two years from this date, but that 
an early provision should bo made by parlia- 
ment, for terminating by the end of that 
period the operation of the several .statutes 
which liavo imposed and continued that ro- 
striction." — Pari. Debates, xvii.. Appendix, 
202, 261. * 

On the other hand, the material resolutions 
brought forward by Mr Vansittart were as 
follows ^ 

“I. That at various periods, as well before 
os since the Bank Restriction Act, the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and various 
other countries have been unfavourable to 
Great Britain; and during that period, the 
prices of gold and silver bullion, especially 
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each pound sterling. Wlien it was ent any money contiact ; that the fall whicn 
acted by the authority of parliament, has thus taken place in the value of 
in 1797, that the i)ayment of the pro- Bank of England notes, has been occa- 
missory notes of the Bank of England sioned by a too redundant issue of 
should bo suspended, it was not the paper cun’ency both by the Bank of 
intention of the legislature that any England and the country banks ; and 
alteration should take place in the that the excess has originated in the 
value of such promissory notes; but it want of that check on the issues of tlio 
now appears that the actual value of Bank of England which existed before 
the promissorjit notes of the Bank of ,tthe Buspension of cash payment^. 
England, mejisuring such value by 76. “The exchanges with foreign 
weight of standard gold and silver, countries have, for a considerable pe- 
lias, for a considerable period, been riod, been unfavourable to this country 
much less than what is established by in the highest degree. But although 
law as the legal tender in payment of the.advei*se circumstances of our trade, 

Bxich as could be legally exported, have fre- of Groat Britain, for three j'oars before 

cpiontly risen above the niint^prico. 1797, stood thus : — 

“ II. That this happened cspcdally during Befbre 1797. official value, 

the wars of William III. and Queen Anno, Imports and exports, aver- ) .--n 

during the Seven Years’ War, and American ago of three years, . f ’ * 

War, and also in tho years 1795, 1796, and Revenue, including loans, . 37,169,000 

'1797 of the present contest. Expenditure 42,865,000 

“III. That tho unfavourable sfato of tho Bank-notes in circulation, . 10,782.000 

exchanges, and the high price of bullion, da Coined in Gcor^ 111. *8 reign, 57,274,fil7 

not, in any of tho instances above referred averages on three 

to, m^ipear to have been produced Iw the re- y<®rs, ending 5th January ISll, stood thus: — 
striotion upon cash x>aymcnts at th&Bank of Imports and exports . . £77,971,000 

England, or by any excess in the issue of Revenue, .... 62,763,000 

bank-notes; inasmuch as all these instances. Loans, 12,673,000 

except tho last, occurred previous to any Expenditure, . . . 82,205,000 

restriction on such cash payments: and Bank-natcS|f. . . . . 19,549,180 

because tno price of bullion ha.s frequently Ck)ld qpiu in circulation much decreased, 
been highest, and tho exchanges most unla- “ VIII. That tho situation of tho kingdom, 
vournble, when the issues of bank-notes were in respect of its X)o]itical and commercial ro- 
least. lations witft fureig^ countries, is sufficient, 

“IV. Tliat during seventy-eight years, ^nd* without any chruigcs in tho internal valucoi’ 
iiig with 1st Jauuaiyl796, and previous to tho its currency, to account for tho unfavourablo 
restriction, the pneo of standard gold was state of the exchanges and the high price of 
under the mint price twenty-eight years, bullion. 

and above tho mint price forty-nino years. “IX. That though it is important that 
In the three last years of the American war tho rcstrlctirrn on {laynients in cash sliould 
thoprico of gold rose to £4, 2s. 3d. pcrfuucc, be removed as soon as the ])olitic(J and coni- 
al though tho bank-notes in circulation wore inorciid circumstances of the country sliall 
reduced during the same peripd f^om render itcompatible with the pulilic interest, 
£9,160,000 to £5,995,000. it would be highly inexpedient and daiigor- 

V. That, in consequence of the exti^r- ous to fix a definite period for tho removal ol‘ 
diuat^ violence and ngour with which^e the restriction on cash payments prior to tho 
waragainsttliia country has been conducted time already fixed by 44 Geo. HI. c. i., or 
by the French govennnent, the ordinary six months after a general peace.” — Pari. 
trade of tho country has been greatly de- l>ebat€s, xix. 70-74. 

riinged, and an export of tho precious meta^ Tho whole of tliLs groat question of tho 

which alone would bo token on tint Conti- currency, attended with effects of such ini- 
ncut in exchange, substituted for the export mense importance, both during the war and 
of our manufacture. That in addition to since the return to cash payments by tlic 
this, tho naval and militaiy cxiiendituro of act of 1819, since the peace, is to bo found 
tho United Kingdom in foreign parts has summed up in these able rcsoliitioiis on both 
been very m'oat during tho last throe yoai-s, sides. They deserve, the most serious uou- 
ospecinlly Tii imecie; and that tho price of sideration fi'om all intrusted in their conn- 
grain has boon higher, and the importation tiy’s wclflii'e; fox*, beyond oil doubt, ns it 
lai^cr, during that time than at any period was only by tho legislature following Mr 
since tho saarcity of 1801. Vansittart’s jirinciples that tho nation w'a.s 

“VI. That the amount of currency necos- brought victorious through tho war, so by 
sary for carrying on the transactions of the tho adoption ofthoso of the bullion commit- 
country must bear a proportion to the amount tee, by tho acts of 1819 and 1844, it has been 
ofitstrade,publicrevenue, and expenditure; reduced to difficulties which now threaten 
and the average value of the exports and im- its cxistcuco, and in their ultimate effects, if 
ports, revenue, and expenditu#, and bank- persisted in, mustdestroy the British empire. 
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and the large amount of our militaiy 
expenditure abroad, may have contri- 
buted to turn our exchanges with the 
Continent of Europe against us; yet 
the extraordinary degree in which tney 
have been de^tressed for so long a pe- 
riod can have been caused only by the 
depreciation which has arisen in the 
relative value of the currency, as com- 
pared With the money of foreign coun-^ 
tries. The only way of guarding 
against these manifold dangers is by a 
vigilant watch being kept up by the 
i3ank of England on the foreign ex- 
changes, as well as the price of bullion, 
■with a view to regulate the amount of 
its issues. But the only certain mode 
of providing against an excess of paper 
currency, is by establishing by law the 
legal convertibility uffon demand of all 
such currency into the lawful coin of 
the realm. It may not bo expedient 
to make such a change suddenly, but 
it must be done ere long; and wo 
years appears to be a reasonable time 
within which the alteration may with 
safety be effected, instead of the period 
of six months after the rlltificayon of 
a definite treaty of peace, which at pre- 
sent is established bylaw. The neces- 
sity of having recourse to sftch a mea- 
sure is obvious. A pound of gold, and 
£46, 14s. 6d. being equal to each other, 
and in fact the same thing under 
different names, any circulating me- 
dium which purports to represent that 
amount of silver ought by law to be 
exchangeable at will for a pound of 
gold. But under the operation of the 
Bank Hestriction Act, a pound of gold 
has now come to be equivalent to 
£56 in paper currency. The difference, 
therefore, between£56 and£46, 14s. 6d. 
— or £9, 6s. 6d. — is the measure of the 
depreciation of the currency, or the 
amount which every creditor in an old 
obligation, dated prior to the year 1797, 
to the extent of £56, loses, if his debtor 
now pays up his debt in the paper curr 
vcncy — that is to say, every creditor of 
that standing loses just a fifth by the 
present state of matters. 

76. ** It would be monstrous to ima- 
gine that so gross an injustice ever was 
intended by parliament, when they 
established as a temporary measure, 


&d under the pressure of unavoidable 
necessity, the currency of bank paper 
as a legal tender. What could have 
b^n the consistency of the legislature, 
which, leaving unrepealed and unmo- 
dified the regulations which take away 
the character of a legal tender from 
every guineas weighing less than the 
legal standard of 5 dwt. 8 grains, should 
give it to a bank-not?, i)urportiug to 
be of the same denomination, but tho 
real value of whichiat this moment is 
only 4 dwts. 14 grains, or, in other 
words, about three shillings than 
the lightest guinea which is allowed to 
pass in payment ? Yet this is precisely 
what the Rct\>f 1797 has now come in 
practice to produce ; and the question 
^s, whether this anomalous and unjust 
state of matters can be allow'ed to con- 
tinue. ^o sell or to buy guineas at a 
higher rate than 21s. each, in bank 
paper, is an offence at present punish- 
able l?fr fine and imprisonment ;>but 
though the penalties attach to the un- 
happy holder of a guinea, the 

fortunate possessor of a lif/JU one is en- 
titled by law to sell it for what it will 
bring, which is about 24s. 3d. Can 
there be a more absurd state of mat- 
ter, or one more directly operating as 
a bounty on clipping, defacing, and 
melting down the coin ; and need it be 
wondered at, if, with such temptations 
held out by the operation of law to 
the gommission of these offences, tho 
gold coin has entirely disappeared h'om 
circulation ? 

77. ‘*By the common consent of 
iSinkind in all civilised countries, the 
precious metals have been received ns 
the fittest standard for measuring thu 
value of all other commodities, and arc 
employed as the universal equivalent 
for effecting their exchange. Gold in 
this country, as silver is in Hamburg, 
is really and exclu^vely the fixed mea- 
sure of the rising and falling in value 
of all other commodities in reference 
to each other. The article itself ■which 
forms this standard never can rise or 
fall with reference to this measure — 
that is, with refertmee to itself, A 
pound -weight of gold can never be 
worth a pound and a quarter of gold. 
A bank-nolb, on the other hand, is not 
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a commodity — it ia only an engagemcnl 
for the payment of a certain specified 
quantity of money. It cannot vary ita 
value in the exchange for any com- 
modity, except in reference to the in- 
crease or diminution of such commod- 
ity Mn gold. Gold, therefore, is the 
test by which the value bank-notes 
must be tried ; and if a bank-note, as 
stated by the witnesses in the evidence, 
instead of being worth the standard 
value of 5 dwt. 3 gmina of gold, is only 
worth 4 dwt. 8 grains — it is rcaUy 
worth only the latter amount of gold 
in exchange for any other commodity. 
A general increase of prices, therefore, 
is not an indication of th^deprec^tion 
of the currency. Such an effect may 
be produced by many other causes, as,^ 
for example, an increase in the supply 
of the precious metals ; but e^ery con- 
siderable or durable increase in the 
price of the precious, metals, which 
fonii the basis of a currency, caj|Uot be 
ascribed to anything but the deprecia- 
tion of such currency, even if the price 
of all other commodities were to be 
falling at^he same time. 

78. Dcjireciation of a currency may 
be produced cither by the standard 
coin containing less of the precious 
metal which forms that standard than 
it is certified by law to contain, or by 
an excess in the amount of that cur- 
rency. The first effect took place to a 
great extentin the reign of Willian^III., 
when the proportion of precious metals 
in the current coin was about thirty 
per cent less than it was certified to 
contain. To that evil a remedy wii 
applied by the recoinage in 1773, and 
since that time this evil has not been 
felt in this country. The existing de- 
preciation, therefore, must be occa- 
sioned by excess. Such depreciation 
cannot exist for any length of time in 
any country, unless its currency con- 
sists partly of pape^, partly of the pre- 
cious metals. If the coin itself be un- 
depreciated, but nevertheless the cur- 
rency is «>, which is the present case, 
that can arise t»nly from an excess in 
the paper circulating at pur with the 
coin. The necessuiy effect of such a 
state of things is, that gold will be sent 
abroad to the better markeA which are 


there to be found. And the only pos- 
sible way of applying a remedy to this 
evil is to compel the bank to pay in 
gold, and give the market price for 
guineas. By so doing, indeed, you will 
at first subject that establishment to 
a loss equal to the difference between 
the mmrket and the mint price of that 
metal ; but the effect of this will be, 
‘in the end, to force it to contract its 
issues and restore the value of the cur- 
rency ; and, lill that is done, whatever 
it gains by avoiding this liability is 
just so much lost to the holders of its 
notes.” 

79. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Vansittart and Lord 
Castlereagh : — It is a matter of equal 
regret and surprise to behold a com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen so sa- 
gacious and well-informed, so conver- 
sant with business, and respectable in 
evCTy point of view, arriving at con- 
clusions BO very opposite to those 
which the evidence before the commit- 
tee, as well as tbo good sense of the 
nation, lias long since pointed out for 
general adoption. The .last resolution 
is the substantial practical recommen- 
dation of the Bullion Committee ; the 
other resoftitions* are only explanatory 
and introductory, and might, with 
perfect innocence and safety, be placed 
unanimously on the journals. It is 
the resumption of cash payments, with- 
in a definite and not distant period, 
which is the real point at issue ; and 
all argument is nhsiipplied which is not 
directed, in the first as well as last in- 
stance, to that leading point. We are 
all agreed that a mixed circulation of 
bank-notes, convertible at pleasure into 
cash and coin, is the most desirable 
circulating medium which can be con- 
ceived ; because, if properly regulated, 
it possesses the solidity of a metallic 
with the cheapness of a paper currency. 
Wo differ only about the means, and 
the fit season, for returning to this 
state. The Bullion Committee are for 
attempting it positively and absolutely, 
without regard to consequences, or 
even practicability; we are for waiting 
till a violent and unnatural state of 
things shall have ceased, during the 
continuance of which our object can- 
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not be gained, while the attempt to ac- Pourable to Great Britain ; and, as a 
complish it would only aggravate the matter of course, in such periods the 
evil. market prices of gold and silver have 

80. *'The foundations of all our risen considerably above the mint 
reasonings on this subject must be an prices, and the coinage of money at the 
appeal to experience ; and the resolu- mint has been unavoidably either par- 

• tions which we arc to submit to the tially or wholly suspended. Such* un- 
House are, therefore, not abstract pro- favourable ^changes and rises in the 
positions, but a statement of facts, price of bullion have usually occuiTcd 
The fundamental position on the othei* in the course of foreign wars, when the 
side, viz., that there is a certain fixed greater part of the metallic currency 
and definite standard of ^alue, arising was carried abron^ to conduct the 
from a given weight and parity of the operations of our fleets and armies; as 
precious metals being used in the for- during the wars of William III. and 
mation of coin in this country, is er- Queen Anne, the greater part of the 
roneous. Any sum under £25 may. Seven Years* War, and the American 
it is notorious, be legally discharged in wa^ Theses causes all conspired to- 
silver coin; and such is the degree gctftr to produce the extraordinary 
in whicli the silver coin of various do- pressure upon the bank in February 
nominations now current has been ' 1797, and rendered unavoidable tho 
worn away by use, or diminished by suspension of cash payments at that 
fraud, that the actual amount of silver period :* and they again occurred with 
which a creditor holding an obligation still greater severity in tho two years 
under that sum will receive, may >%ry which preceded the peace of Amiens, 
from 5 lb. 5 oz. 15 dwt. to 8 lb. 15 dwt., In these instances, the unfavourable 
according as he receives his payment state of the exchanges, and the high 
in the worn sixpence or the fresh price of bullion, do not appear to have 
crown-pieces of the realms The act of been produced by the rc^riction of 
1774, limiting the legal tender of silver cash payments, or any excess in the 
to sums below £25, expired in 1783; issue of notes; inasmuch as all the in- 
and from that time €own #3 1798, ob- stances, except the last, occurred pre- 
ligations to any amount might have viously to any rest^ction on such cash 
been discharged in these clipped and payments ; and because the price of 
worn-out sixpences, then current : and bullion has frequently been highest, 
such coins are still in practice the great and the exchanges most unfavourable, 
circulating medium by which the trans- at periods when tho issues of the bank- 
actions of the country are carried on. notfes have been considerably dimin- 
Even in regard to the gold coin, no ished, and they have been afterwards 
iixed standard was introduced till 1774 ; restored to their ordina^ rates though 
so that all the boasted fixity of that lij^oso issues have been increased, 
pari of the currency dates only from 82. During seventy - eight years, 
that comparatively recent period. ending with January 1797, the price of 

81. ** The right of establishing and gold has been at and under the mint 
regulating the legal money of the price foi; twenty-eight years, and above 
kingdom, at all times vested in the the mint price fifty years; and during 
sovereign or the crown, with concur- that period the price of standard silver 
rence of parliament, cannot be abro- has been at and under the mint price 
gated except by the same authority, three and two months only. The ex- 
The promissory-notes of the Bank of change with Hamburg fell, during the 
England, however, have hitherto passed three latter years of the American war, 
in common estimation, and in tho usual full eight per cent, and price of 
transactions of men, as equivalent to foreign gold rose from £3, 17s. to 
gold; although at various periods, both £4, 2s. an ounce, and the price of dol- 
bef ore and after the bank restriction, lars nearly in the same proportion ; 
tho exchanges between Great Britain while the bank-notes in circulation 
and other countries have been unfa- were, dulling the same period, dimin- 
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ishcd from nine to biz millionB. Againf 
in December 1804, the rate of exchange 
with Hamburg rapidly rose to 84, and 
the price of gold fell to its former stan- 
dard of £3, ITs. before February 1787. 
The amount of bank-notes in Februaiy 
1787 was £8,600,000, and in February 
1791, £11,700,000; and between these 
years the sum of £10,700,000 was 
coined in gold,gind yet the exchange 
with Hamburg rose three per cent. 
The bank-notes, which in February 
1795 were £11,60(^000, were reduced 
in February 1797 to £8,600,000, during 
which time the exchange with Ham- 
burg fell three per cent ; and on the 
1st February 1798, they w^^re incr^sed 
to £13,200,000, during which jrood 
the exchange had risen nine per cent. 
Examples of this sort prove to a de- 
monstration how extremely fallacious 
is the idea that the unfavourable .state 
of the foreign exchanges is to be as- 
cribed to any excess in the issues of 
paper at homo : they show that the ex- 
changes depend on a variety of other 
circumstances independent of the home 
currency, And not unfrequently they 
are highest when the paper circulation 
is most abundant. 

83. “ It is not diflScuIt to perceive 
what are the circumstances in our 
foreign relations which have produced 
the present unfavourable state of the 
exchanges. The trade with the Con- 
tinent has, from the eiTcct of Napo- 
leon’s decrees against British commerce, 
become hazaidous and expensive; it 
is everywhere loaded with excessive 
charges ; the trade with America h^. 
been precarious and interrupted; the 
naval and military expenditure has for 
some years been very gi*eat ; and the 
price of grain, owing to a succession of 
bad crops, has during the same period 
been very high. Any of these causes 
is 8u£6cient to account for the drain 
of specie from this country; much 
more the whole of them token together. 
The aimmnt of the currency of the 
country must bear a certain propor- 
tion to its trade, revenue, and exx^en- 
diture. Now, the average amount of 
exports, imx>ort8, and revenue of Eng- 
land, for some years past, has been so 
great as absolutely to require an en- 


larged circulation ; for all the three 
have nearly doubled since the period 
when the bank restrictions were lirst 
imposed. If the average amount of 
bank-notes in circulation at the two 
XHiriods is compared, it will be found 
not to have advanced in the same pro- 
portioUi And how, when our metal- 
lic currency was drawn abroad by the 
mecGBsitics of foreign commerce and 
warfare, was the ordinary circulation 
of the countJl^y to be supplied, and its 
immense transactions conducted, if the 
increase in bank-notes, now so loudly 
complained of, had not taken place? 
The extraordinary circumstances in 
which the kingdom has lately been 
placed, therefore, arc amply sufficient 
to account for the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges, without any change 
in the internal value of the currency, 
or any reason being afforded for its 
contraction. It is highly important, 
inAied, that the restriction as to pay- 
ments in cash should be removed as 
soon ns the political and commercial 
relations of the country shall render it 
compatible trith the public interest; 
but urfder the present situation of tho 
state, in all these particulars, it would 
be highly Cabgcif/us to do so before 
the period fixed by law, namely, six 
months after the conclusion of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. 

84. ** There is a depreciation of bank- 
notes compared with legal coin, and 
there is a depreciation compared with 
the price of commodities. liut the de- 
preciation on which tho Bullion Re- 
port so largely dwells, is adex)reciation 
difierent from either of these. It is a 
depreciation comxKired with the money 
of other countries. What is the mean • 
iug of such a depreciation, when no 
one ever imagined that Bank of Eng- 
land paper could pass current ony- 

* Average exports and imports of Great 
Britain during three years before 
Feb. 1797, £48,732,000 1811, £77,981,000 

Expenditure, 42,855,000 .. 82,205,000 

Bank-notes, . 10,782,000 .. 19,541,000 

No less than £57, 000,000 worth of gold coin 
had been coined during the reign of George 
111., of which a liirgo portion was in circula- 
tinn at the first of these' periods, but a very 
small portion only at the second.— MftVAN- 
sittart’s Resolution, May 13, 1811 ; ParL J>eb. 
XX. 73, 74. 
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where but ill Great Britain? What Huskisson, and the bullion committee 
would be the effect of an order upon had proved Buccessful, and parliameut 
the Bank, just now, to resume cash had acted upon their recommendations, 
payments in two years ? Would it not the national independence must have 
be to compel them to purchase gold been destroyed, and England rendered 
coin at any loss, in order to meet the a province of France long before the 
certain drain about to come upon them ? Moscow catastrophe arrived. The very 
All the witnesses examined before the ftict on whicli their whole argument 
committee agree in this, that there was^jsssted, viz. that the difference be- 
is an irresistible tendency at present^ lt#l^en the market and ithe mint price 
in the guineas of England to go abrpAid!. of guineas had come to be twenty-five 
Some ascribe it to the ftece^tjr of j^r cent, was decisit^ against the prac- 
casli remittances to meet bsl^Lnce ticability of restoring cash payments, 
of trade, others to demand for at least till the pressure of the war 
gold on l^e ; but all concur had come to an end. For what must 

state of the foreign have been the effect of a compulsitor 
exchanges suificiently demonstrates its to pt^ in gold purchased by the bank 
1 ‘eality. How, then, is the Bank of at sumi a loss, and issued to the pub- 
Englaud to be able singly to stand the lie at such a profit ? Evident ruin to 
torrent produced by the commercial that establishment, bankruptcy to the 
and political relations of the whole government, and an abandonment of 
globe? Is it fair, equitable, or prudent, all the enterprises, vital to the state, 
to expose that establishment to the in which the empire was engaged, 
certainty of the enormous loss cotile- Wellinj^on, deprived of all his permni- 
queiit on such a contest ? And is this aiy resources in Spain, would nave 
a time to make an experiment so haz- been compelled to withdraw from the 
ardous to the solvency of government Peninsula. In the mortal struggle be- 
and the credit of the natiCD, when the tween domestic insolvency ^d disas- 
empiro is engaged in the eighteenth tet abroad, all our foreign efibrts must 
year of a costly war, waged for its very have been abandoned. A force para- 
oxistcnce, and oveiy^guineff that can lysing him at home as great as that 
be spared fiH}m its domestic necessities which drew back Hfinnibal from the 
is absolutely requisite to maintain the scene of his victories in Italy, would 
expensive contest in the Peninsula^ have forced the Biitish hero from the 
which alone averts the horrors of in- theatre of his destined triumphs in 
vasiou from the British shores?” Spain. The crash in England would 

Upon a division, Mr Horner’s re- have*come precisely at the crisis of the 
solutions were lost by a majority of war ; cash payments would haVo been 
seventy-six — ^the numbers being seven- resumed in May 1813, just after the 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty-one ; hi^tle of Liitzen, and on the eve of 
and the counter-resolutions of Mr Van- the armistice of Prague; Napoleon, 
sittart were, a few days after, carried relieved from the pressure of Welling- 
by a majority of forty — the numbers ton’s veterans, would have made head 
being forty-two to eighty-two. against the forces of the north ; Aus- 

85. Few subjects in the modem his- tria, in such unpromising circumstances, 
tory of England have been discussed would never liave joined the coalition ; 
both in and out of parliament with Russia^ exhausted and discouraged, 
more vehemence and ability than this would have retirtH to her forests ; 
Bullion Report ; and none was ever Germany, unarrayed by British subsi- 
fraught, both in its immediate and dies, would have remained dormant in 
ultimate effects, with more moment- the strife; and the sun of European 
ouB consequences. In fact, the very fi'eedom would have sunk beneath the 
existence of the nation was at stoke wave of Gallic ambition, 
in the discussion; and it may now 80. Even if, by prudential measures 
with safety be pronounced, that if the and great efforts on the part of the gov- 
arguments urged by Mr Homer, Mr emment and the bunk, an immediate 
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catastrophe had been avoided, there can 
bo not doubt thjit the resumption of 
cash payments at that crisis must, at 
no distant period, have proved fatal to 
the finances and public credit of Great 
Britain. Experience has now cast a 
broad and steady light on this subject. 
Tt is known that the adoption of this 
step in 1819, enforced and carried out 
as it was by suppression of smalli 
notes in 1826, changed prices at least 
forty per cent ;* ^that the holders of 
commodities and property of all do* 
scriptions found their ca])ital dimin- 
ished by that amount in the course of 
a few years ; that debts, augmented 
in the same proiiortion, speedily proved 
fatal to all the overburdened foifUnes, 
whether in land or money, over the 
country; that bankruptcies, to an un* 
•paralhded extent, difiused ruin and 
misery through the industrioiA classes ; 
and that the general distress and dif- 
hcidties of the middlo ranks of society 
produced that widespx’ead feeing of 
discontent, which, ignorant of the real 
cause of its suffering, and fanned into 
a flame b^ the spirit of faction, gave 
rise to the conflagration which brought 
about the great organic change of 1832. 
If such have been the eiiects of this 
momentous step^n a period of pro- 
found peace, universal commerce, and 
comparatively light national bui^ens, 
what must have been its results if it 
had occurred in the crisis of the war, 
and in tlio presence of Napoleon, *wdth 
the income-tax forcibly extracting all 
the surplus profits of the people, com- 
merce to continental Europe aln^iiiit 
closed by the military power of France 
and a gigantic naval and military 
establishment exhausting all the re- 
sources of the state, and yet alone pre- 
serving the nation from foreign subju- 
gation ? 

87 . The fundamental eiTor of Mr 
Huskisson and the«bullion committee 
on this subject consisted in theprinci- 1 
pies, which they laid down as axioms, | 
that the ^easure of the depreciation 
of the currency was to be found in the 
^fference between the market and the 

* See Aliaon’e A'nj/ZaneZinlSIS and 1S45, the j 
Table .'it end—where this is dcmonstnitud by | 
the prices given for fifty years back. | 


mint price of gold ; and that the cau.se 
of the high price of the precious metals 
was to be sought for in the over-issue 
of paper rather than the absorption of 
specie by foreign states. Both posi- 
tions, it has now been proved by ex- 
perience, were erroneous, or rather em- 
braced only a part of the truth ; and, 
what is singular enough, the first 
erred chiefly from underrating the de- 
I>reoiatioii arising from excessive issue, 
on which tlfis bullion committee them- 
selves so strongly founded. Assuming 
the depreciation to be measured by 
the difterence between the market and 
the mint price of gold, that is between 
£46, 14s. 6d., and £56, they estimated 
it at 25 per cent, whereas there can 
be no doubt that it was at that period 
nearer 75 per cent; and a revulsion of 
prices in most articles, to more than 
half that amount, took place upon the 
I resumption of cash payments when the 
bill of 1819 came into operation, even 
during a period of profound peace. Jn 
fact, the relative money and mint price 
of the jmcioug mntals had nothing to 
do with ths^ question of depreciation 
of the currency; for, as bank-notes 
never sank in value compared with 
specie, wlfetevei^pai’ty-spirit may have 
affirmed to the contrary, the measure 
of the depreciation which undoubtedly 
took place was to be sought for, not 
in the relative value of the metallic 
and paper currency, but in the dimin- 
ished value of the tohule currency , gold, 
silver, and paper, when compared with 
that of all other commodities. And 
the pruof of that was to bo found in 
the fact, not that gold was at a pre- 
mium of 25 per cent, but that wheat 
had, on an average of ten years pre- 
ceding, advanced 100 per cent, and was 
then selling at 110 shillings the quar- 
ter, whether paid in bank-notes or gold. 
The high premium on gold, on which 
so much stress was. laid, was evidently 
owing to the political or natural causes 
which at that period caused the pre- 
cious metals to be all drained out of 
the country ; and we who have seen 
the bank of England reel, and the 
United States bank of America fall, 
under the effects of the drain of 
^£6, 000, 000 sterling from the vaults of 
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the former of these establishments to ^rhaps than by any act in their whole 
purchase grain from continental Europe career, incurred the imputation, with 
in 1839/ for the consumption of the the gi'eat bulk of the succeeding gene- 
British Islands, and the Bank Charter ration, of being behind the lights of 
Act suspended, and a commercial crisis, the age. It is the more inexx)licable, 
of unheard-of severity, induced in 1848, that the general delusion should so 
■in consecxucnce of the drain of gold to long have prevailed on the subject, 
buy the grain imported to meet the when it is i^collected, not only that 
failure of the potato crop in the pre- the true principles of this apparently 
ceding year, can feel no surprise that » difficult but really si'siple branch of 
gold was at an extravagant premium national economy, which are now gene- 
in 1810 and 1811 in Lohdon, when rally admitted by sjl impartial tMnk- 
£4,171,000 was, in the former of these ers, were at the time most ably ex- 
years, sent out of the country for grain pounded by many men both in and out 
alone ; and in both years, above of parliament ;t but that, in the ex- 
£6,000,000 was annually remitted to amination of some of the leading mer- 
the Peninsula, in sx)ecie and bullion, chants of London before the parlia- 
for the service of the English and Por> mentary committees on the subject, 
tuguese armies. the truth was told with a force and a 

88. It is remarkable that a measure precision which it now ai^pears surpris- 
fraught, as every one, unbiassed by ing any one could resist.^ This me- 
party feeling or interest, now sees, with inorable^examplo should always be pre- 
such obvious and utter ruin, both to sent to the minds of all who are called 
the nation and the individuals of whfm upon, dthe.r theoretically or practi^lly, 
it is composed, was at that period sup- to deal with so momentous a subject 
ported by the ablest men in parlia- as the monetary concerns of a nation; 
ment, and many of the profouudest and, while it is calculated to inspire 
thinkers in the countiy ; •♦hat the re- distrust in abstract or specuTjttivo con- 
port which recommended such aP peril- cldsions. when unsupxxirted by facts, 
oils and destructive change was for it points in the clearest manner to the 
above twenty years %eld %p as the wisdom of adhering to those common- 
model of political wisdom ; and that sense views which q^iperieuce has sug- 
the ministry who, by resisting it, saved gested to practical men, and which, 
their country from destruction, more however apparently irreconcilable at 

* In Mr Biddle’s able paper on the causes Chambers, before the Committee of the House 
of the suspension of cash payments by the of Commons. 

United States Bank in October 1S39, the In the examination of Mr Chambers, a gon- 

I>rincij)al reason assigned was the drain up- tleman who deservedly enjoys the reputation 
on the Bonk of England during the preceding of great intelligence and extensive lufomia- 
year, from the vast, imiiortation of grain, in tion in the commercial world, wo find the 
consequence of the bad harvest in Great Sohowing evidence At the mint price of 
Britain in 1S3S, and the consequent contrac- si^dard gold in this country, bow much gold 
tion of the British circulating medium and does a B:mk of England note for one pound 
X)ressuro upon the money market of Ame- represent?” — “Five dwts. three grains.”— 
nca. ** At the present market price of £4, 12 b. per 

t Particularly by Sir John Sinclair, whose ounce, how much gold do you get for a honk- 
sagacious mind early and clearly poi’ceivod note of one pound?” — "Four dwts. eight 
the fatal effect of the proposed resumption grains.” “ Do you consider a Bank of Eng- 
of cash payments at that critical period, hind note for one pound under theso present 
especially on that great national interest, circumstances as exchangeable in gold for 
agriculture, to the support and iini)rovemGnt whatitropresentsof t^atmotal?”— "Idonot 
of wh ich his long and useful life was devoted, conceive gold to ho a laivcr standard for Bank 
— ilftJ of Sir John Sinclair, ii. 268, by his of England note.s than indigo or broadcloth.” 
son, the Rev. John Sinclair, chaplain to the Question repeated, " If it ropresonts twenty 
Bishoj) of London— a work full of valuable killings of that metal at the coiuago price, 
niformation both historical and xjolitical, by it is not.”— IIuskisson’s Life, i. 310. Mr Hus- 
an author who unites to the Ulents and in- klsson odds, m those answers this loading 
dustry hereditary in Mb family, the accom- doctrine is manfully and ingenuously assorted 
plishments of a scholar, the le^iing of a di- and muiutoinod; and all who stand up for 
vino, and the x>hilautluupy of a Christian. the undepreciated value of bank paper, how- 

t The following was tbd evidence given on ever disguised their langufigc, must ultimate* 
the subject of the high price of bullion by Mr ly come to the same issue.— 
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the moment with theoretical principle both of Mr Dnndos and Mr Pitt. lie 
will generally be found to emanate from retired from oflice with Mr Pitt in 
it in the end, and to have arisen from 1801, along with Mr Canning, with 
Borne unobserved element acting, with whom, throughout life, he maintained 
a force imperceptible to the theorist, the closest intimacy; W was rcinstat- 
but most cogent to the practical man, ed in the situation of Secretaty to the 
on the great and complicated maze of Treasury on Mr Pitt's return to power 
human transactions. * in 1804 ; which important trust he 

89. William Huskisson, who first continued to hold, with the exception 
rose to great and deserved celebrity in >of the brief period when the Whigs 
the coume of these important discus- were in power, down to the retirement 
sions, was a Btat(|^man -whose career of Mr Cannibg from Downing Street iii 
belongs to the pacific but momentous September 1809, when ho withdrew 
period which intervened between the from government with his brilliant 
close of the war and the passing of the friend, and became a leading member 
Reform Bill. But he was too eminent of the liberal section of the Tory 
a man, and exercised too powerful an party, now in avowed hostility to the 
influence on the fortunes of his coun- administration. In 1814 he was a])- 
try, to be passed over without remark pointed a Commissioner of the Woods 
in the annals of Europe during the^ and Forests, and from that time till his 
French Revolution. He was descend- appointment to the important office 
cd from a family of ancient ibuiding oi President of the Board of Trade in 
but moderate fortune in Staflurdshire, January 1823, he devoted his attention 
andg received the elements of edu- alffiost exclusively to subjects of trade, 
cation in his native county. He was navigation, and political economy, in 
early sent over to receive the more which his information gave him great 
advanced branches of instruction' at weight, and of which, even before ho 
Paris, un jer the direction of Dr Gem, became a cjfcinct minister, he had ac- 
physician to the British embassy at quired almost the exclusive direction, 
that metropolis ; and he arrived there The return to cash payments, by the 
in 1789, just in time to witness, and cclebrated*bill o#'1819, the reciprocily 
in some degree shgrc, the enthusiasm treaties, the partial abandonment of 
excited by the capture of the Bastile the navigation laws, and the free-trade 
in that year. The intimate acquaiii- system, were mainly occasioned by his 
tance which at this period he formed influence ; and he continued, whether 
with Franklin and Jefferson, as w'ell in or out of office, almost entirely to 
as the popular leaders in the Clflb of direct the commercial concerns of the 
1789, of which he was a member, had nation, till the time of his death, which 
a powerful influence on his character, was occasioned by the frightful acci- 
which was never obliterated throijffc dent of the railway train passing over 
life, and eventually exercised no in- him on the ] 5th September 1830, tht) 
considcmble effect on the fortunes of day on which the line from Liverpool 
his country, to the chief direction of to Manchester was opened. 

the commercial concerns of which his 91. He was the flrst of that class 
abilities ultimately raised him. of statesmen who have arisen with the 

90. He was first brought into par- prodigious increase in the commercial 
liament in tbe close of the year 1796, transactions and industrial activity of 
for the borough of Morpeth, under the Great Britain in later times, and whose 
nomination of Lord Carlisle ; and was attention is chiefly devoted to the mate- 
about the same time appointed Under- rial interests and statisticeJ details of 
secretary ^f State for War and the the luition. He was not endowed by 
Colonies, m which laborious and im- nature with any remarkaUe oratori- 
portant situation his business talents cal abilities ; he had graat> powers of 
were speedily discovered, and he en- thought and application, but neither 
joyed the intimate friendship, and was the fire of genius, the gift of original 
often called to the private counsels, thought, nor the soul of poetry, in his 
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character. And though in the later 
years of his life he -was listened to with 
])rofound attention on both sides of the 
house, yet this respect was owing ra- 
ther to the vast stores of varied infor- 
mation which he never failed to bring 
.to bear upon the subject of debate, and 
the luminous views which he advanced 
regarding it, than to any faculty of 
captivating a mixed au^ence with 
which he was gifted. His reasoning 
faculties were of a very high order; 
and there is no statesman of that period 
to whose arguments the historian can 
now so well refer for an exposition of 
the principles which, during the inter- 
val between the peace and the Reform 
Bill, governed the commercial and ma- 
ritime policy of England. He first 
brought to bear upon legislative mea- 
sures the resources of statistical re- 
search ; and, to the industry and per- 
severance requisite for such an under- 
taking, he united the rarer facultpof 
philosophic reflection, and the power 
of deducing general principles from an 
immense detail of particular instances. 
He was never taken unavi^res on any 
subject of that description ; the details 
of the parliamentary returns were ever 
present to his memfiy; and, by the 
skilful use which he made of them in 
debate, ho acquired, for the la^ ten 
years of his career, a weight in the 
House of Commons on all subjects con- 
nected with trade and navigation which 
was well-nigh irwsistible. 

92. Adam Smith has said that he 
had no great faith in political arith- 
metic ; and although nothing is more 
certain than that the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy will be found in 
the end to be applicable to this, as to 
every other subject of human inquiry, 
and that a careful examination of facts 
is the only sure test of the truth or 
falsehood of any particular opinion, yet 
here, as elsewhere, principle must be 
the guide to inquiry. It is only by 
persons thoroughly imbued witli ra- 
tional views that these valuable results 
can be obtained ; while, to the world 
in generaJt, statistical returns will pre- 
sent an unmeaning mass of figures, and 
to the speculative politician they may 
often become a fruitful source of error. 


Statistics are to the science of politics 
what the observations of Tycho Braho 
^were to astronomy ; but it requires 
the mind of a Kepler to deduce fi*om 
them the true philosophic conclusions. 
The reason is, not that the returns arc 
incorrect, or the figures err, but that 
such a variety of circumstances enter 
into the formation of the general re- 
^sult, that the chances |re, that, in the 
outset of statistical inquiry, and before 
the true causes have been separated 
from the imaginai'y 8nes by experience, 
conclusions altogether fallacious will 
often be deduced from perfectly correct 
premises. Certain it is, that, with all 
the accuracy find extent of Mr Huskis- 
son’s information on mercantile sub- 
jects, and all the force of his reasoning 
powers, his conclusions were in great 
fiarb erroneous ; and that to his influ- 
ence, imire perhaps than that of any 
other individual, is to be ascribed the 
false direction of British policy for the 
lost tt^enty years, alike in regafft to 
monetary, commercial, and colonial 
aifairs. Experience, the great test of 
truth, has now demonstrated this in 
the most decisive manner. * 

93. He strenuously advocated the 
return to a metallic currency in 1819, 
before any serious j>rogress had been 
made in the reduction of the debt con- 
tracted during the paper one ; and the 
result has been that the nation has 
been permanently disabled from pay- 
ing It off ; and the fall in the money 
price of all property to the extent of 
above a third, while all debts, public 
private, remained at their former 
amount, produced such a storm of dis- 
content as ten years afterwards over- 
threw the old constitution of the em- 
pire. He strenuously advocated the 
conclusion of reciprocity navigation 
treaties with the powers of northern 
Europe ; and the result has been that 
our shipping with* thpm has been re- 
duced in twenty years to a fourtli of its 
amount, while theirs with us has been 
quadrupled in the same period, with- 
out any advantage whateVbr having 
been gained for our manufacturing in- 
terests to counterbalance so serious a 
disadvantage. He strenuously advo- 
cated the reduction of the duties on 
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various articles of foreign mauufacturt ; 
and the result has been that a severe 
wound has been inflicted on domestic 
industry, without foreign jealousy hav- 
ing in so much as a single instance re- 
laxed aught of the burdens on British 
prqductions. He strenuously advo- 
cated the 2)ropitiation of foreign mer- 
cantile powers in the soihe stage of ci- 
vilisation as ourselves, even if the cou-« 
sequence should be the discouragement 
and irritation of our own.colonies ; and 
the result has beefl, without the slight- 
est relaxation of the prohibitions of 
the former, a general neglect of those 
vast colonial interests in which Great 
Britain can alone find a permanent 
market for its manufactures, and 
which, according as they were attach- 
ed by durable cords to the parent* 
state, or severed from it, must ulti- 
mately become either an unbounded 
source of its strength or the immediate 
cause of its ruin.* 

fli:. Another subject which o^upied 
a large portion of the attention of par- 
liament, during the years 1811 and 
1812, was the repeal of the Orders 
in Coun(9l, which was now anxiously 
pressed upon government, both by the 
Opposition and the principal manu- 
facturing cities in the empire ; and in 
the discussions on which a statesman 
reserved for high destinies in future 
days, Henuy Brougham, first rose to 
distinguished eminence. It has been 
already noticed, that the British*gov- 
ornmont — ^justly irritated at the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, which Napoleon, 
in the intoxication consequent on 
overthrow of Prussia in 1806, had ful- 
minated against English commerce — 
issued the celebrated Orders in Coun- 
cil, which in effect declared that no 
ship belonging to any neutral power 
should be permitted to enter the ports 
of any country under the government 
of France, unless iit had previously 
touched at a British harbour, [aide. 
Chap. I. § 11]. Between these rigorous 
orders on the one hand, and the per- 
emptory French decrees on the other, 
the trade of neutral states was well- 
nigh destroyed; for they had no means 
of avoiding Gie penalty of confiscation 
* See Appendix, C, Chap. lxiv. 


[chap. LXIV. 

denounced against them by the one 
I>ower, but by adopting a course which 
immediately exposed them to the same 
risk from the other. The only neutral 
power which at this period carried on 
any considerable carrying trade was 
America; but it did so to a great 
extent, and that commerce promised 
daily to become greater and more pro- 
fitable to its citizens, from the mutual 
rage of the belligerents, which threw 
the only tvaffio that could be main- 
tained between them into the hands 
of the only neutral state in existence. 

95. Deeply, therefore, did both the 
people and government of the United 
States feel themselves injured by these 
acts on the part of France and Eng- 
land; and, in despair of bringing either 
of the powers back to a more reason- 
able and civilised species of hostility, 
they had recourse to measures calcu- 
lated to withdraw from any intercourse 
With either. A general embargo was 
fii'st laid on all British shipping with- 
in their harbours, which was soon after 
succeeded by a Non-intcrcourse Act, 
which pro||ibitcd all intercourse be- 
tween the United States and either 
France 'or England. The particulars 
of these •cts, aAd the abortive diplo- 
matic efforts which were made to re- 
establish a good uuderstandingbetweeu 
the two nations, will be given in the 
sequel of this work. Suffice it to say, 
that the Non-intercourse Act contin- 
ued in force through the whole of 1810 
and 1811, and that the cessation of all 
exports to the United States, which at 
that time took off Bntish produce and 
manufactures to the extent of no less 
than thirteen millions sterling, power- 
fully contributed both to the extra- 
ordinaiy falling off in the exports of the 
latter of these years, and to the gene- 
ral discoutentandsuflering in the manu- 
facturing districts, which have been al- 
ready noticed, [ante, Chap. LXiv. § 60]. 
Committees were appointed to take evi- 
dence on the subject early in 1812 in 
both houses of parliament ; and their 
members, among whom Mr Brougham, 
Mr Baring, and Mr Huskisson took 
the lead, exerted themselves with ex- 
traordinary vigour in prosecuting the 
inquiiy. A great number of petitions 
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against the Orders in Council, chiefly 
from the large manufacturing towns 
interested in the trade with America, 
were presented. Early in June the 
subject came on for discussion in the 
House of Commons; and the debates 
which followed were of the utmost im- 
portance, as illustrating the real effect, 
on the national interests, of the extra- 
ordiiioiy species of warfare in which 
the empire was now engaged. 

96. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was argued with uncommon ability 
by Mr Brougham, Mr Baring, and Mr 
Ponsonby : — “ The question at issue, 
though one of unexampled import- 
ance, is of very little intricacy ; the 
evidence is of immense extent and ap- 
parently interminable details; but a 
few minutes’ debate must be sufficient 
to demonstrate where the only safe or 
honourable path is to be found. The 
table of the house has groaned ui^der 
the mass of petitions presented — tbe 
hearts of the members have been har- 
rowed by the details of general sufler- 
ing which have been established in 
evidence. Numerous diso^ers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have arisen 
out of this general distress; it has 
even driven large bodies of to the 
absurd expedient of endeavouring to 
revive an obsolete law of Elizabeth, for 
magistrates fixing the rate of wages ; 
while the more enlightened sufferers 
under the restrictions of the times, 
have sought some relief in what would 
prove a most inadequate remedy, the 
extension of a free trade to India and 
China. The Potteries have demanded 
permission to send their porcelain to 
China; and the ancient and respect- 
able city of Newcastle has earnestly 
entreated that it may be allowed to 
ship coal for the stoves and hothouses 
of Calcutta ! These various projects, 
some to a certain extent feasible, others 
utterly visionary and absurd, onlv 
prove the magnitude of the evil which 
is so generally felt, and remind us of 
the awful accounts of the plague, when^ 
in the vain effort to seek relief, miser- 
able men were seen wildly rushing 
into the streets, and madly grasping 
the first passenger they met, to im- 
plore his help* 


»97. " The dreadful amount of the 
present distress is proved by all the 
witnesses; it comes upon us in a thou- 
sand shapes ; it exhibits the same 
never-ending yet ever-varying scone of 
heart-rending suffering. The wants of 
the poor have been proved to be ^o 
pressing, that they have been forced 
to part with tlieir whole little stock of 
fm-uiture; pawn their Jplankets, their 
beds, their very clothes off their backs; 
and the prodigious mass of movable 
articles thus brought at once into tlie 
market, has produced a decided de- 
pressing effect upon prices even in the 
metropolis. Great os was the general 
distress durix^ the scarcity of 1800 
and 1801, it is described by a host 
of witnesses to have been as nothing 
oompared to that which now prevails ; 
for then there was a want only of pro- 
visions, but wages were high and jum- 
ploymcnt abundant; whereas now the 
want of money meets and aggravates 
the waifb of food. The returns of%x- 
ports and imports during the last two 
years completely account ^for this ex- 
traordinary woe. Nay, 'they exhibit 
a decay in national industiy, which 
might have been expected to produce 
a still more heart-rending and wide- 
spread suffering. Taking the whole 
amount of trade, TOth exports and 
imports (which is the only fair way of 
reckoning), there is a falling off, com- 
pared with 1809, of thirty-six millions, 
with 4810 of thirty-eight. In British 
manufactures alone, the decline from 
1809 to 1811 is sixteen millions— in- 
cl^^ing colonial produce, it is no less 
than twenty-four millions as compared 
with 1809, and twenty-seven as com- 
pared with 1810. The reduction is 
unparalleled in British annals ; it out- 
strips sJl the efforts of financiers or 
treasury-clerks to conceal, and stands 
forth an imperishable monument of 
the infatuation 01 % the part of the 
government which baa brought such 
calamities on the nation. 

98. ** It is in vain to talk of substi- 
tutes for the North American trade, 
the loss of which has been the main 
cause of these grievous evils. The 
Brazil market, the South American 
market, have been tried, and both have 
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terminated in nothing but disappoint- 1 
iiient. We neither know their wants 
nor do they require our manufactures. 
The smuggling trade to the United 
States through Canada at first afforded 
some relief; but, since the continu- 
ance of our prohibitory system has ex- 
asperated the North American popu- 
lation, even this resoitrce has failed 
us. As a neccssaiy consequence 
this total stoppage of all our best fo- 
reign markets, tlie home trade has 
become depressefi. in a most remark- 
able degree. Goods of all sorts, des- 
tined for the consumption of foreign 
states, have been thrown back upon 
the home market from iuability to 
find any extraneous vent for our ma- 
nufactures; and then the diminution 
in the amount of our exports, gre^vt 
.*18 it is, affords an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the real depression of our 
industry; for it frequently hiis hap- 
pened that goods, which had paid duty 
as •exports, and even crossed^- the At- 
lantic, have been thrown back upon 
our own market, and sold at a ruinous 
loss to all c^cemed, for domestic con- 
sumption. . It is to no purpose, there- 
fore, that, in this unexampled depres- 
sion of our foreign sales, we turn to 
our home market for relief ; for there 
the magnitude dt our external losses 
has produced a ruinous glut; and every 
effort made to find a vent among our 
own inhabitants but adds to the gene- 
ral distress. • 

99. Let it be shown, indeed, that 
the national honour or security is 
involved in upholding the Orders ^n 
Council, and all these argument! go 
fo >nothing; nay, it becomes the first 
duty of every patriot, at any hazard, 
even that of the total ruin of our ma- 
nufactures, to concur in their main- 
tenance. But has this been shown to 
be the case ? Nay, is it not evident 
that their repeal ijjf called for alike by 
what is due to the national character, 
and the preservation and stability of 
our naval power? It is unnecessaiy, 
in discussing this question, to go back 
to the legality or illegality, the justice 
or injustice, of the paper blockades of 
long lines of thei enemy's coast, to 
which Napoleon constantly refers the 


origin of this calamitous species of 
warfare. Admitting that it may bo. 
both just and legal to do so, tho ques- 
tion is, Is it expedient to assert and 
enforce such rights at a time when it 
involves us in such calamities? His- 
tory proves that, on many occasions, 
these rights, though never abandoned, 
have been quietly passed over suh si- 
leriitio, where the assertion of them 
would have interfered with national 
interests, or impeded national advan- 
tages. This was done at the peace of 
Utrecht, in the American war, and by 
express acts of the government in 1793 
and 1794. The point now is, whether 
this is an occasion when, without sur- 
rendering our maritime rights, it is 
expedient for a time to waive their 
consideration ? Now, what is the com- 
merce which we sacrifice for the vain 
honour of preserving these rights? 
Why^ it is no less than the vast North 
.American market — a market now tak- 
ing off thirteen millions’ worth of our 
produce, and worth, in the estimation 
of the most competent witnesses, all 
foreign n^rkets put together. Tho 
retuvns in that market are as sure, the 
bad debts as few, as in the former 
trade wi^ Hol^ud. 

100. “The extent, steadiness, and 
rapid increase of the trade between 
England and North America is easily 
accounted for. The inhabitants of the 
United States are connected with us 
by origin, language, and habits ; their 
tastes go along with their inclinations, 
and they come to us, as a matter of 
course, for such manufactured articles 
as they require. There is not a cabin 
or loghouse in their vast territory iii 
which you do not meet with British 
produce; while the rapid increase of 
their population, which doubles evexy 
thirty years, and in which, neverthe- 
less, there is not a single pauper to be 
found, offers a boundless field for future 
increase. It is not a figure of speech, 
but the simple truth, to assert that, 
•ircumstanced as the two countries 
are, there is not an axe falls in the 
woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. It is the miserablf^* 
shuffling, doubtful traffic to the nortli 
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of Europe and the Mediterranean that 
we prefer to the sure, regular, and in- 
creasing North American trade— atrade 
placed beyond the reach of the enemy’s 
power, and which supports at once all 
that remains of the liberty of the seas, 
and gives life and vigour to its main 
pillar within the realm — ^the manufac- 
tures and commerce of England. Look 
to the other side of the picture. If 
you continue the cessation of inter- 
course with America much longer, the 
inevitable consequence will be, that 
the Americans will be diiven to the 
necessity of supplying themselves with 
manufactures. They have the means 
of doing so within their own bounds : 
coal and water-carriage in abundance 
are to be found in their territory; and 
the vast fortunes already accumulated 
in their seaport towns, prove that they 
are noways deficient in the true com- 
mercial spirit. We can have no^ jeal- 
ousy of Aftierica, whose armies are y^ 
at the plough, or making, since your 
policy has so willed it, awkward though 
improving attempts at the loom ; whose 
a.sscmbled navies could no# lay siege 
to an English man-of-war. The nlltion 
is already deeply embarked in the Span- 
ish war ; let us not, tlftn, ru9 the risk 
of adding another to the already for- 
midable lecague of our enemies, and 
reduce ourselves to the necessity of 
feeding Canada with troops from Por- 
tugal, and Portugal with bread from 
England.”* 

101. Such was the weight of these 
arguments, and such the strong foun- 
dations which they had in the necessi- 
ties of the times, and the evidence laid 
before both houses of parliament, that 
government offered very little resist- 
ance to them. It was merely urged 
by Lord Castlereagh and Mr Rose : — 
“ No question more vital, both to the 
national security and the commercial 
interests of the country, ever came be- 
fore parliament : and there can be no 
doubt that a case of grave distress to 
the manufacturing interest has been 

* The aigument of Lord Broughatu, of 
which the preceding sketch is but tl\o skele- 
ton, is one of the ablest, and, with.il, sound- 
est pieces of oTatoi-ical reasoning in the Eng- 
Uab language. 

VOL. IX. 


mdde out by the evidence. Nay, there 
is reason to believe that, if the North 
American market is not speedily open- 
ed, that sufiering will be augmented. 
Even admitting, however, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would 
occasion the abrogation of the Non-hi- 
tcrcourse Act,^')Btill it does by no means 
follow that the original imposition of 
Qhese Orders was not chilled for by ne- 
cessity, and justified by expedience. 
Was it to be expected that Great Bri- 
tain was tamely to have submitted to 
the iniquitous decrees of France with- 
out any retaliation? — without attemi>t- 
ing, at least, to inflict upon that state 
some part of the sufiering which it has 
brought upon this country? As against 
France, that system has perfectly suc- 
c'^eded ; and severely as our commerce 
has suffered in the struggle, hers has 
undergoni^ a still more remarkable di- 
minution. From the official accounts 
publish^ by the French govemmf^jt, 
it appears that, even with their popu- 
lation of nearly forty millions, the total 
amount of their manufactures for the 
home market and oxporiauon yos only, 
in 1810, £54,000,000 sterling; while 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
only seventeen millions of souls, was 
66,000,000. With tb<k exception of the 
year 1811, which was one of great de- 
pression, arising from temporary causes, 
the preceding years, when the Orders 
in Council were in operation, were pe- 
riods o) extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity. The average of our 
exports to continental Europe, forthree 
ye^as previous to the issuing of the 
Orders in Council, was £17,600,000; 
that for the three yearn subsequent, 
£23,000,000. Can more decisive proof 
be desired that the machinations of tho 
French Emperor for our destruction 
have not only failed in their object, 
but recoiled upon himself ? 

102. “ Tho hostSe feelings of the 
American government have now made 
the Orders in Council a pretext for 
breaking off all commercial inbsrcourse 
with this couutiy ; and doubtless that 
interruption is one great cause of the 
distress in which the mercantile inter- 
ests are now involved. But such an 
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interruption could not have been cal- 
culated upon; and, in the ordinary 
course of human events, it would not 
have occurred. Reason and equitable 
feeling should have taught the Ameri- 
cans that the Orders in Council were 
adopted by the British government as 
a measure of retaliatiim only ; that 
they were issued subsequent to the 
Berlin decreef under the pressure oC' 
necessity ; and if these defensive mea- 
sures proved, a% doubtless they did, 
injurious in a very high degree to the 
interests of American commerce, their 
enmity should have been directed 
against France, the primary cause of 
this destructive system of hostility, in- 
stead of this country, which merely in 
its own defence was dnven to its adop- 
tion. Never was there a country which, 
when forced to embrace such a system, 
evinced a more sincere desire. to pro- 
secute it in the way least injurious to 
neutral powers ; an instance qf which 
is to be found in the Order of 1809, 
limiting the blockade to France and 
the powers under her immediate con- 
trol. lljic license system, when pro- 
perly understood, was no departure 
from the principles of the Orders in 
Council ; not a fifth of the licenses 
issued were intended to evade these 
Orders; four -fifths originated in the 
enemy's own necessity for relief from 
the stringent ofiects of our measures. 
We did, however, oflfer to forego all the 
advantages of the license tradfe, and 
revert to the strict measure of 1807, 
if the government of the United States 
would repeal the Non-intercourse ACt; 
but they have hitherto shown no dis- 
l^osition to embrace such a proposition. 

103. ** The Prince Regent long ago 
issued a declaration, bearing that, as 
soon as the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were repealed, the British government 
would forthwith withdraw the Orders 
in Council ; and tUe French cabinet has 
recently communicated to the Ameri- 
can government a resolution apparent- 
ly consegting to abandon the decrees, 
if the British Orders were at the same 
time repealed. That declai'ation, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently explicit to en- 
able the English cabinet to act upon 
the assurance it contains ; in particu- 


lar, it appears to be virtually abrogated 
by the sweeping declaration of the Duke 
of Bassano, that tlie Berlin and Milan 
decrees should remain in full force till 
the maritime assumptions of this coun- 
try were abandoned. But the British 
government is fully disposed to receive 
the olive branch tendered, whether in 
good or doubtful faith, by the French 
ruler ; she is willing for a time to sus- 
pend the Orders in Council, if the Ame- 
rican government will repeal the Non- 
intercourse Act. The sincerity of 
France will thereby be put to the test; 
and a breathing-time gained in the 
midst of this mortal hostility, during 
which an opportunity would bo alTord- 
ed for a return to a more civilised spe- 
cies of warfare. If the experiment 
fails, and France persists in her frantic, 
devices, we must return to our retalia- 
tory system; but if driven to do so, 
we shall at least have shown every dis- 
position to concede all the just de- 
mands of the neutral powers; and such 
a return would, it is to be hoped, not 
lead to any interruption of the amicable 
intercourSi between this country and 
its Transatlantic offspring, which it is 
the curse of bo^ countries should ever 
have beifii brolren,” 

104. No division ensued upon this 
debate — Mr Brougham contenting him- 
self with congratulating the country 
upon the prospect of speedily getting 
rid of these obnoxious Orders, and the 
ministry upon the manly course they 
had adopted regarding them. In truth , 
it was evident, after the declarations of 
both the English and French govern- 
ments, that no real object of conten- 
tion remained between them; or at 
least that both might, in perfect con- 
sistency with their national honour and 
recorded declarations on the subject, 
recede from the virulent system of hos- 
tility which they had adopted. A fort- 
night after there appeared in the Ga- 
zette an Order absolutely and unequi' 
vocally revoking the Orders in Council; 
but with a declaration that, if the 
Americans did not, after due notice, 
revoke their interdictory acts against 
British commerce, the revocation should 
become null, and the original Orders 
revive. This just and manly conces- 
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Bioi), however, came too late ; the de- 
mocratic party in America had gained 
entire possession of the public mind; 
a contest with England, at all hazards, 
was resolved on; and, before intelli- 
gence of the conciliatory act of the 
Rritish government had crossed the 
Atlantic, war was actually declared. 

105. It is evident, on a dispassion- 
ate review of this great debate, and the 
mighty interests which were wound up 
with it, that the repeal of \he Orders 
in Council, at the period it took place, 
was a wise, and indeed necessaiy mea- 
sure, and that the greater part of Mr 
ilrougbam^s arguments were well found- 
ed. The observation of Mr Canning, 
in the course of the discussion, was 
perfectly just, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil were a political, not a commercial 
measure; and the moment that the 
evil induced by their continuance ex- 
ceeded the benefit to be expectedTfrom 
it, the hour for their repeal had arriveS. 
That this period had arrived in 1812, 
was decisively proved by the grejit fall- 
ing off in the commerce of the preced- 
ing year. Hopes, indeed, %iigh^ rea- 
sonably have been entertained that the 
neutral states, seeing^ how evidently 
Croat Britain stood upon thellefensive 
in the maritime quarrel, would have 
stood aloof from engaging in it ; espe- 
cially when it was recoUectedhow much 
more closely their interests were wound 
up with the maintenance of pacific rela- 
tions with this coimtry than with any 
of the continental powers. America, 
in particular, which traded with Great 
Britain to the extent of £13,000,000 
a-year, and with France not to the ex- 
tent of £1,000,000 annually, had the 
most vital interest to preserve pacific 
relations with the nation with whom 
Ko great a portion of its commercial 
intercourse was conducted. The whole 
uig;uments, so forcibly urged by Mr 
Brougham, as to the vast importance of 
the American trade to the English ma- 
nufacturers, applied still more strongly 
to the impolicy of the United States 
coming to a rupture with this country, 
as the proportion which the English 
trade bore to the sum -total of their 
commerce was much greater than the 
American bore to the aggregate of ours. 


But still, when the experiment had 
been made, and it had been proved by 
the result that the United States were 
willing to undergo the loss of such a 
traffic rather than submit to the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council, it became to 
the last degree impolitic to continho 
them any longer ; for America had in- 
finitely greater resources whereon to 
Subsist during such a siftpension of in- 
tercourse than the British empire; and 
in the struggle whicLicould starve long- 
est, the manufacturing state, the work- 
shop of the world, like a besieged town, 
was sure to suffer more than the na- 
tions which had drawn their lines of 
circumvallaticrti around it. 

106. History, in the general case, 
1]^ to deal only with the dead ; and it 
is seldom either just or delicate to 
mingle -vyth the historical gallery of 
departed greatness the portraits of liv- 
ing genius. There are some instances, 
however in which this obvious laiile 
must be infringed upon; whero the 
impress communicated to the events 
of an age by one individual has been 
BO powerful, that his charactev has be- 
come historical property even before 
his active agency has ceased on the 
theatre of human affairs. Such a char- 
acter, in a military amd political view, 
is the Duke of Wellington ; and such, 
in a moral and social one, is Lord 
Brougham. This very remarkable man 
is defended from an old and respect- 
able family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castel- 
lated mansion from which he after- 
v^itis took his title ; and he received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
High School of Edinburgh, where his 
father had for some years resided. 
Thence, at an early age, ho went to 
the far-famed university of that city, 
over which the names of Stewart and 
Playfair at that period threw an un- 
usual splendouf, aifd where a band of 
gifted spirits was then arising, many 
of whom have since shone forth with 
extraordinary lustre on the g*eat stage 
of the world. Lord Jeffrey, the most 
celebrated critic of the age in which he 
lived; Sir Walter Scott, the greatest 
of human novelists ; Lord Lansdowne, 
the not unworthy successor of Pitt in 
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the direction of the British financed ; 
Mr Horner, whose early and lamented 
death alone i>rovented him from rising 
to the highest place in the councils of 
his country; Lord Brougham, who, for 
good or for evil, has made the school* 
master’s rod often superior to the mai** 
shal’a baton — formed soiiie of the mcm> 
bers of a society, in which other men, 
not less distimguished for energy anci 
talents^ were then prominent, whose 
powers are, it is y> be feared, destined 
to be buried in that common charnel- 
house of genius— the bar and bench of 
the country.* He was called to the 
bar at Edinburgh in 1801, and soon at- 
tracted notice by the •energy of his 
character, and the fearlessness and oc- 
casional sarcasm of his demeanour ; but 
that capitiil was too limited a theati^ 
for his growing powers. An able and 
original work, which he pufllished in 
1802, on the colonial policy of Great 
BrRain, early attracted the ijptice of 
Mrt*itt ; a series of powerful and ori- 
ginal papers in the J£dinburgh 
gave token ^f the vast influence which 
he was ^stmed to exercise on public 
thought; and his removal to West- 
3uinster Hall, a few years afterwards, 
placed him in a situation where legal 
celebrity was n^t inconsistent with 
senatorial advancement. 

107. He first obtained entrance into 
p^liament, like all the great men of 
his day, for a close borough, then in 
the gift of Loi'd Carlisle ; but lii^ man- 
ner was unprepossessing, his voice 
harsb, and he was at first far from 
coming up to the high anticipatipiis 
formed by his friends, and subse- 
quently realised, of his future career. 
The unconquerable peVseverance of 
his disposition, however, overcame all 
obstacles, and ultimately obtained fur 
him, if not the avowed, at least the 
real lead on the Whig side in the 

* To those who have the felicity of enjoy- 
ing the acquaintance, oi* stiil more the friend- 
ship of Lord Corehoiise, Lord Mouorieff, Lord 
Mookensie, or Ijord Cockburn. it is needless 
to say thsrt nobbing btit a wider theatre of 
action, closer pinximity to the legislature, or 
greater leisure for literary pursuits, wore ne- 
cessary to have raised them to the same gene- 
ral eminence which the philoso)iher8. stiitcs- 
men, and historians of their countiy, in the 
last and present age, have attained. 


House of Commons. His practice at 
the bar, though considerable, and bril- 
liant from the political character of the 
coses in which he was chiefly engaged,, 
was not first-rate ; and both in 
knowledge and forensic judgment Im 
was never deemed equal to his re- 
doubted antagonist on the nortltem 
circuit, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abinger. But in energy of cha- 
racter, invincible perseverance, versa- 
tility of talbnl^ force of expression, and 
sarcastic power, he was far beyond any 
barrister or statesman of his day. 1£ 
his judgment had been equal to hia 
ability, or his discretion to his infor- 
mation, and bis vast capacity for exer- 
tion had alvrays been directed to ob- 
jects consistent with each other, and of 
permanent utility rather than passing 
interest, he vrould have left a name in 
history, as he unquestionably has ex- 
ercised an influence on his own age, 
sicond to none in the modern annals 
of Great Britain. 

108. But inconsistency and want of 
foresight have always been the bane of 
his public character. He has signally 
promoted some great causes, as that of 
legal reform; but it is hard to say, 
upon rov%wing*the opinions which ho 
has advocated at different periods of 
his life, whether he has most injured 
or benefited others which he had still 
more at heart. He was the steady ad- 
vocate of Negro freedom, general edu- 
cation, universal toleration, and social 
amelioration; yet there is hardly a 
measure in the end destructive to these 
great interests, of which he has not, 
at some period of his career, been the 
ardent supporter. He has been through 
life the most resolute enemy of the 
slave trade, and deserves the lasting 
thanks of eveiy friend to humanity for 
his noble efforts to root out that exe- 
crable traffic; but he not less strenu- 
ously advocated the abolition of slavery 
in the British West India Islands in 
1834 ; and by so doing he has, on his 
own admission, doubled the slave trade 
in extent, and quadrupled it in atro- 
city throughout tlie globe.+ He be- 

t **The number of slaves landed in Cuba 
and Binail alone," said Mr Buxton, the able 
and Imniano advocate of the Negro race, *‘i» 
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■sought the House of Peera on his bend- 
ed knees to pass theBeform Bill, though 
the opponents of that measure drew 
their strongest arguments from his own 
earlier writings on the subject ; and his 
whole efforts for the last five years have 
been directed to demonstrate the un- 
happy effects of the kind of govern- 
ment which that great change neces- 
sarily brought iipon the country. He 
was the warm and consistent supporter 
of Catholic emancipation ; *but his ex- 
ertions have of late been equally vigor- 
ous and effective, in demonstrating the 
bad consequences which its concession 
has, hitherto at least, had up5n social 
amelioration in the one island, and the 
geneml system of government in the 
other. He has always been the sincere 
and powerful supporter of popular in- 
struction ; but by directing it chiefly 
to intellectual acquisitions, he turned 
that mighty lever to visionary objects, 
and placed it beyond the reach or wif^- 
<»ut the interest of the great body of 
the people ; while, by severing it from 
I’eligious instruction, he deprived it of 
the chief blessings which i# is fitted to 
confer upon mankind. He is poslessed 
of extraordinary intensity of vision for 
present objects and ilnmedlkte inter- 
ests ; but he is far from being equally 
clear-sighted as to ultimate conse- 
quences, or the permanent welfare of 
humanity. 

109. His style of speaking presents 
the most extniordinary contrast to the 
abstract ideas which he entertains, and 
has powerfully expressed, as to the 
X>erfection of eloquence. No man feels 
more strongly the masculine simplicity 
of ancient oratory, or has better de- 
scribed the injurious effect sometimes 
even of a single epithet on the majesty 
of thought; while none more con- 
stantly weakens the force of his own 
intense and vivid conceptions by variety 

now 150, 000, bein^ more thou double the whole 
draught on Africa when the slave trade 
controversy began. Twice as many human 
beings are now its victims as when Wilbor- 
force and Clarkson be^ii their noble task ; 
and each individual or this increased num- 
ber, in addition to the horrors formerly en- 
dured, is cribbed up In a smaller space, and 
stowed in a vessel wlioro accommodation is 
bacrificed to spoil . — African 8Um by 

T. r. Buxtox, London, 1839, p. 172. 
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and redundance of expression. He ob- 
jected to the addition which the ima- 
gination of Tasso made to the sub- 
lime image of Dante;* and yet he sel- 
dom fails to overwhelm the reader by 
exaggerations of the same idea under 
different forms, till the original impres- 
sion is well-nigh obliterated. No one 
more happily or forcibly strikes the 
*lron uj[)on the head in Iho outset ; but 
none, by a repetition of slant^ blows, 
more frequently mai'i its force, or alters 
its direction. His long practice of ad- 
dressing juries, or assemblies of ordi- 
nary capacity, has proved injurious to 
his efforts to reach the highest style of 
eloquence. Bvery idea, if at all feli- 
citous, is, in his hand, torn to rags. 

forgets that those who read his 
speeches will not be equally obtuse 
with tho|e who heard them — “ quo Ics 
gens habilca s’entendent k domi-mot.” 
On this account, his fame with poster- 
ity — tlijit is, the reading and thin?iing 
few — will be by no means equal to that 
which he has enjoyed among his con- 
temporaries — ^that is, the hearing and 
unthinking many. i 

110. Irony and sarcasm constitute 
his strongest arm in oratorical con- 
tests ; and there he is unrivalled even 
by Pitt or Canning. > His speeches to 
juries were often models of vehement 

* *' Al giubD, di Lcou quaudo si posa." 

To which Tasso added tlie line, 

‘ * Gir.mdo gli occhi, et non movendo il passo. ’* 

Critics may differ os to whether the hewa- 
tifiil ima^e in the last lino docs or doos not 
detract from the majestic simplicity of the 
but Lord Brougham unequivocally con- 
demns it as destroying the m:aAd^'ur of tlie 
Florentine bard. Bee Lord Brougham's Ad- 
dress to the Students of Glasgow — lard Rec- 
tor’s Addresses, Glasgow, 1830;— a most inter- 
esting collection, as well from the colobrity of 
the statesmen and philosophers called to that 
eminent station, os from the progressivo 
change in the character of thought which 
their successive compositions evince, ftum 
the philosophic silence on religion, charac- 
teristic of the days of Hume, with which it 
commences, to the devotiontd glow dcscrij^- 
tive of those of Chalmers, with which it con- 
cludes, and which only wants thq^mirablo 
address of Sir James Graham in 1838, to bo 
one of the most instructive monuments which 
the literature of Europe during and alter tlio 
French Involution has producedj, of the vast 
effect of that great event in bnngiug men 
Ixick, by necessity and suffering, to the best 
and noblest sentiments of their natiu'c. 
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and powerful declamation; but Ifis 
judgment as a counsel was far from 
being equal to his talent as a barrister, 
and in more than ono instance he has 
supplied what was wanting on the side 
of the prosecution by his imprudence 
in*calUng witnesses for the defence.* 
His information is imipense, and his 
powers of application unbounded, but 
his knowledge, on subjects of philo* 
Bophy is rather extensive than accu- 
rate — of law, rather varied than pro- 
found. Ho has always been distin- 
guished by the warmest filial and do- 
mestic attachments ; and a purer ray 
of glory than even that which is re- 
llccted from his senatorial achieve- 
ments is to be found in the steadiness 
with which, though often erring in 
judgment, he has over supported th^ 
interests of freedom and humanity; 
and the indefatigable ardour which 
has enabled him, amidst a multiplicity 
of ^professional and official duti^ which 
would have overwhelmed any other 
man, to devote his great powers to the 
illustration of the wisdom of God from 
the wor^ of nature. 

111. His merits and defects as a 
writer are of a totally different kind 
from those which characterise him as 
a statesman and orator, but share 
in the strange contradictious and ano- 
malies of his mind. The work on 
which his reputation in future times 
* It is well known that tho clmraoter of the 
cbiuf witiiesses for the prosecution,^ in the 
case of Queen Caroline, was so bad that no 
reliance could be placed on their testimony, 
nnd on this fact Lord Brougham has never 
fulled to descant in tho most unmeai^].^'d 
terms, whenever h.e could by possibility in- 
troduce tho subject. Ho has uot so frequent- 
ly told, however, what is equally well known, i 
that it was tl^o evidence of tho witnesses ! 
whom he hiinselfput into the box. Lieuten- 
ants Flyn and uownam, whoso character 
was above suspicion, that In the end left no 
doubt of tlxe Queen’s guilt in tho mind of 
any person capable of weighing evidenoe. — 
Farliamentarif DtbaHtt ih 469-^3, Neto 
5'critf*. Yet this unhappy princess was pos- 
sessed of some amiable, and many charming 
qualities, and In better hands miglit, in Hr 
Canning’s words^ have been tho life, and 
grace, antf ornament of society.” “She is,” 
says a personal and disinterested acquaint- 
ance, Sir Walter Scott, “a charming princess, 
and lives in an enchanted palace ; and I can- 
not help thinking her prince must labour 
under some malignant spell to deny himself 
her society. ’’—Lockuart’s Li/e 0 / Scott, p. 99. i 
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will chiefly rest is his ** Lives of States- 
men and Men of Letters during the 
Reign of George 111. and it is cer- 
taimy a very amusing, and, in some 
respects, an able production. Yet are 
its merits and demerits such as would 
never have been expected from the 
vehement parliamentary oratororacute 
legal pleader. Apart from some fla- 
grant instances of party prejudice in 
the political Lives, the work is distin- 
guished, es|)ecially in the literary part, 
by great candour, considerable judg- 
ment, and an amiable spirit of justice 
and equanimity. He has collected a 
great many amusing anecdotes, and 
brought within a comparatively narrow 
compass much political and literary 
gossip. On the other hand, there is 
little eloquence in the work, few marks 
of original thought or genius, and hard- 
ly any of that enthusiasm for the great 
and rile good which it is the chief ob- 
jlfct of biography to awaken, and which 
the lives he was narrating wore so well 
fltted to call forth. He never seems 
to think for himself, but adopts tho 
prcvailingtsipinions of his party in poli- 
tics or economics for the day, as axioms 
concerning which no doubt whatever 
can be entertained. Thus he gravely 
asserts that the discover^/ that “rent 
arises from the bringing of inferior 
lands into cultivation, is perhaps the 
most considerable step made iu politi- 
cal economy since the * Wealth of Na- 
tions’ was published ;”t forgetting 
that, if that be true, no rent could 
ever have existed anywhere if the 
world had been, like tho plain of Lom- 
bardy, a vast plain of equal fertility in 
every part — oven although, as in the 
Delte of Egypt, the riches of the soil 
yielded a retuni seventy-fold to the 
labours of the cultivator. He is desir- 
ous of obtaining the fame of universal 
knowledge, and inserts in popular bio- 
graphies algebraic calculations from 
d’Alembert; but it woul^ 'be well to 
recollect that such reputation is now 
impossible, and that he who aims at 
compassing everything has in general 
mastered nothing, 

112. The prosecution of tho war* in 
the Peninsula, and the chances of con- 
t Livet ofStatemen, voL iii. p. 142. 
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tinuiDg it with success, was the last of 
the momentous subjects which occupied 
the British parliament during the ses- 
sions of 1810 and 1811 ; and none af- 
fords more interesting matter for re- 
trospect. On the part of the Opposi- 
tion, it was strenuously argued by Mr 
Pousonby, Earl Grey, and Lord Gren- 
ville : — “ It is a painful task to refer to 
predictions formerly made and despis- 
ed, now unfortunately realised. How 
disagreeable soever, nevertheless, it 
may be, from a reference to past dis- 
asters, to anticipate future calamities, 
it has now become a bounden duty to 
do so ; and this the more, that it is not 
a mere barren censure of past errors to 
which such a retrospect leads, but a 
solemn injunction to rescue the covm- 
try ill future from similar calamities. 
Is parliament to sit year after year pas- 
sive spectators of wasteful expenditure, 
and the useless effusion of the best 
bliDod of the country, in hopeless, cala- 
mitous, and disgraceful efforts ? What 
return is due to the gallant army which 
has made such noble sacrifices'/ Is it 
not a sacred duty imposed upon gov- 
ernment to see that not one dro]tmore 
of blood is wasted in a cause where 
no thinking man can^ay, tlat by any 
possibility such dreadful sacrifices are 
made with any prospect of advantage 
to the country ? Is it agreeable or con- 
sistent with the character of men of 
common intelligence to submit to be 
fed from day to day with the tale of 
unprofitable successes— of imaginaiy 
advantages to be gained by our army 
for ourselves or our allies ? Is there 
any one who in his conscience believes 
that even the sacrifice of the whole 
British army would secure the defence 
of Portugal ? If such a man there be, 
it may with confidence he affirmed, 
not only that he is unfit to be intrust- 
ed with the government of the coun- 
try, but even that ho is incapable of 
transacting public business in any de- 
liberative assembly.^ 

113. “ In a financial point of view, 
the cause of the Peninsula is utterly 
hopeless. Can any man who looks at 
our immense exertions foi* the last 
seventeen years, assert that the annual 
expenditure of from three to four mil- 


lions in its defence, has not been ab- 
solutely lost to Spain, fruitless to Por- 
tugal, and of no advantage whatever to 
this country f In fact, so utterly hope- 
less is the cause, that nothing short of 
a divine miracle can rendel* it effectual 
for its proposed object. But there «re 
higher consi^eratious than those of 
mere finance, which call upon us in- 
kstantly to abandon thiagsauguinary and 
unprofitable struggle. The utter im- 
possibility of defciK^ng Portugal witli 
the British army, aided by the Portu- 
guese levies, is so apparent, that it is a 
mockery of common understanding to 
argue on the subject. In former in- 
stances, whetv Portugal was attacked, 
the forces of the enemy wcm divided ; 
but now they are wholly flioccupied 
?n the north, and may be directed with 
fatal and uncn'iug effect against that 
country.** Is there any man bold enough 
to assert that the British army in Por- 
tugal, aided by the native force njpin- 
tained Dy our subsidies, will be suffi- 
cient to resist such an attack '/ What 
reliance can be placed on this subsidi- 
ary force, unpractised in the (derations 
of war, and wholly ignorant of mili- 
taiy discipline, except what they may 
pick up from their British officers? 
That Portugal can b% defended by such 
a force, is a thing absolutely impossible : 
if our troops do not take refuge in 
their ships, before six months is over 
not a British soldier will remain in the 
Penihsula except as a prisoner of war. 

I 114. “Has anything been done to 
rescue the Portuguese people from the 
Miserable state of thraldom in which 
they have been kept by their govern- 
ment, nobles, and priests, and to de- 
velop that ardent popular spirit from 
which alone history teaches us a vigor- 
ous national resistance is to be expect- 
ed ? Here has been a glorious oppor- 
tunity for raising the Portuguese na- 
tion from that wfetchedness and de- 
graded condition to which centuries 
of mental ignorance and civil oppres- 
sion have reduced them. Jfere was a 
task worthy of the greatest statesmen, 
suited to a wise and liberal policy— to 
an enlarged and generous spirit— to 
the free institutions of a free ^vem- 
meut, Hothiug has been done with this 
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Tiew ; the Portuguese are in as degrad- 
ed a state as when the French eagles 
first approached the towers of Lisbon. 
Was it possible to expect a national 
spirit to arise when nothing was done 
to elicit it ? And without such a spirit 
among tho ])cople, was it not, if pos- 
sible, more hopeless th^ from other 
views to expect that any successful re- 
sistance could ^e made ? The Portu-* 
gucse levies, upon whom so much re- 
liance is placed, j^iight in time, per- 
haps, hereafter become good soldiers, 
and bo capable of acting with regular 
troops. But when the corruption, 
weakness, and imbecility of the govern- 
ment are taken into vi^w, every one 
must, be convinced of tho total impos- 
sibility or obtaining any native force 
capable of active co-operation \rith thft 
British army. 

115. ** What assistance hav( we ever 
obtained from the Spanish armies) not- 
wit^tanding the high - soundmg piu- 
miMS with which they have aeluded 
the English troops into their territo- 
ries ? To expect anything better from 
the Por^guese, is to put all expeii- 
ence at oefiance. They may be useful 
as light troops, but cannot act with re- 
gular soldiers. Portugal, instead of 
being defensible /rom its mountain.^, 
is perhaps the most indefensible coun- 
try in Europe. The experience, not 
merely of the last seventeen years, but 
of the last few months, have amply 
demonstrated the total ineflicafty of 
mountain ranges as a barrier against 
the vast forces and bold tactics of mo- 
dern war. What defence has 
Sierra Morena proved against the in- 
vasion of Soult ? It is not by any such 
defences that Portugal is to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken all 
the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you will, the real ques- 
tion at issue is, whether the army at 
this moment in Portugal is to be sacri- 
ficed, as those under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Chatham have been ; and un- 
less the hjDUBQ intervenes, from a just 
sense of its own duty, not less than of 
regard to tho nation^ honour, disas- 
ter yet greater than either of these, | 
and probably irreparable, await the I 
British empire. * I 


116. ** Our victories are perpetually 
held up as monuments of our eternal 
glory, and Maida, Corunna, Vimeira, 
and Talavera are everlastingly referred 
to as the theme of undying congratu- 
lation. But what have any of these 
boasted triumphs done for the people 
of the country where they were won, 
or for the general issue of the war? 
Maida handed over the Neapolitans 
to the tender mercies of an irritated 
and cruel enemy ; Corunna sacrificed 
Moore, only to deliver over Galicia to 
the Gallic armies ; Vimeira was im- 
mediately followed by tho disgraceful 
convention of Cintra; and Talavera 
was at best but an exhibition of rash 
confidence and victorious temerity. 
Honours have been conferred upon 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, for whom and 
for his country it would have been 
much more honourable if he had never 
changed his name. His conduct in 
S^in seemed the result of infatuation. 
A^er defeating Soult, he recrossed tho 
Douro to form a junction with Cuesta, 
and when that was effected he remain- 
ed unaccoi;ntably inactive, till Soult 
was sb far recovered as to be able to 
paralyse all his eilbrts, b}’ descending 
into his rOar afticr the battle of Tala- 
vera ; and when forced to retreat, he 
retir^ to an unhealthy province at an 
unhealthy season, where he remained 
some mouths till his army had lost a 
third of its amount from malaria fever. 
If these are the consequences of your 
triumphs, whab may be anticipated 
from your defeats ? " 

117. To these arguments it was I'e- 
plied by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
pool, and Mr Perceval “ The arrangc- 
ments now proposed proceed on the 
same principles with the whole efforts 
hitherto made and sanctioned by largo 
majorities in both houses of parliament. 
What has occurred to induce us to 
swerve from this course, or depart from 
those principles which have invariably 
influenced our alliance with the Penin- 
sular kingdoms to the present hour ? 
The royal message proposes to take 
thirty thousand Portuguese into Brit- 
ish pay. Was not such a course stren- 
uously recommended by Mr Fox and 
Mr Windham, when Portugal was en- 
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dangered, when they were -in power in- 
1806i Why are we to be now called 
upon to depart from this policy, adopted 
by the greatest statesmen of all parties 
— and to abandon Portugal to her fate 
at the vezy time when she is making 
the greatest efforts to avert subjuga- 
tion ? What advantage is to be gained 
from thus casting over our counsels the 
hue of despair? Are we to tell our 
allies that the hour of their fate has 
arrived; that all attempts to assist 
them are in vain, and that they must 
bow the neck and submit to the yoke 
of a merciless invader? That would 
indeed be to strewthe conqueror^s path 
with flowers ; to prepare the way for 
his triumphal march to the throne of 
the two kingdoms. Is it for this that 
bo much treasure has been expended, 
so much blood has been shed? The 
spirit of the Spanish people is still ex- 
cellent, their resources are far frem ex- 
hausted; those of Portugal are i#q- 
touched ; our gallant army has never 
yet sustained a defeat ; and is this the 
time to retire with disgrace from the 
contest? Will he who ntirer Tisks a 
defeat ever gain a victory ? • 

118. ** Let us not, therefore, come to 
any resolution which '%an ccilintenauce 
I'ortugal in relaxing her exertions, or 
justify Spain in considering her con- 
dition hopeless. And yet what other 
result could be anticipated if we were 
now to withdraw from the Peninsula 
before Portugal is so much as invaded, 
or the shock of war has even come 
upon us? The circumstances under 
w^hich the war has commenced in the 
Peninsula, form a glorious contrast to 
those that pervade ^1 the other nations 
of the Continent. Spain was the first 
country that exhibited the example 
of a general rising of its population 
against the invasion and usurpation of 
the French ruler. In other countries 
he has been opposed by the armies 
alone, and when they were overwhelm- 
ed the states were conquered. But in 
Spain the resistance has proceeded from 
the whole people ; and the hopes found- 
ed on their efforts are not to be dashed 
to the ground by the disasters of two 
or three campaigns. The country pre- 
sents, beyond any other, physical ad- 
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vantages for such a stubborn system 
of warfare, from the vast 4<)sert of 
rocky tracts and numerous mountain 
ridges with which it abounds; while 
the history and character of the people 
afford room for well-grounded hopes, 
that they will not in such a contest 
belie the chameter which they acquired 
in the Moorish wars. No point can bo 
limagined so favourably for the 
d'armea of the British force as the 
Tagus, lying as it dqcs on the flank of 
the enemy’s communications, and in 
such a position as to afford a central 
point, equally adapted for secure de- 
fence or for offensive operations. 

119. “ If the hope of defending Por- 
tugal is really of that desperate char- 
acter which is represented, *let a mo- 
tion be brought forward at once to 
abandon that country to its fate. Will 
the gentlemen opposite support such a 
motion, and thereby sacrifice at once 
all the blood and treasure which l^ave 
already been expended in the Penin- 
sula ? Will they bring invasion home 
at once to our own doors ? Have we 
gained nothing by the cont|Bt in its 
bloody fields ? Is it nothing to have 
maintained an equal struggle with the 
conqueror of continental Europe for so 
long a period, to ha'ms staid the tide of 
conquest heretofore so feaiinlly rapid, 
and to be able to say that still, in the 
third year of the war, our standards 
wave in undiminishccl security over 
the lowers of Lisbon ? We have gained 
that which is at once more honourable 
and more precious than empty laurels, 
affection and confidence of tlie 
people both in Portugal and Spain: 
affection so gi^at, that there is not a 
want of the British soldiers in the for- 
mer country that is not instantly and 
gratuitously supplied; confidence so un- 
bounded, that the government of the 
latter have offered to put their fleet at 
the disposal of tllte British admiral. 
War has its chances and its reverses, 
as well as its glories ; we cannot gain 
the latter if we shun the fo^ner: but 
surely never did nation win a brighter 
garland than England has done during 
the Peninsular contest, and never was 
nation bound by stronger ties to sup- 
port a people who have, with such 
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heroic resolution^ borne during throb 
years tlig whole weight of Napoleon's 
military power. 

120. ** It is ungenerous to represent 
the whole people of the Peninsula as 
having achieved nothing worthy of 
inemory. Have the defenders of Sara- 
gossa and Gerona no tiljle to the ad- 
miration of posterity ? In what other 
country have three hundred thousand < 
Frenchmen been constantly engaged in 
active warfare, for^three years, without 
having yet effected its subjugation? 
True, the Spaniards have been often 
defeated; time, their chief provinces 
liave been overrun ; but after evciy de- 
feat fresh armies have sprung up, and 
all history cannot produce an example 
of a more* heroic resistance than this 
‘ degi'aded’ people have opposed to thd 
invader. Nor has our co-operation been 
in time past unavailing, noV will it 
Throve in time to come fniitleas.' Sir 
Jol^ Moore's advance arrested ^le con- 
quest of the south of Spain, and post- 
poned for more than a year the irrup- 
tion into the Andalusian provinces. 
Lord Wi^ington's attack on Soult ex- 
pelled the French from Portugal, and 
restored Galicia and Asturias, with the 
fleet at Ferrol, to the patriot anus ; his 
advance towards Madrid has drawn all 
the disposable forces of the enemy into 
the plains of La Mancha, and at once 
protected Portugal and given a breath- 
ing time to Spain, The British army, 
headed by Wellington, and supjfcrted 
by forty thousand Portuguese, directed 
by British officers, is not yet expelled 
from the Peninsula ; and it will require 
no ordinary force of the enemy to dis- 
lodge such a body from their strong- 
holds near Lisbon.” 

Upon this debate parliament sup- 
port^ ministers in their resolution to 
continue the war : in the Lords by a 
majority of 30 — the numbers being 124 
to 94 ; and in the\Jommons by a ma- 
jority of 96 — the numbers being 263 
to 167.* 

121. \Bhen the Eastern sage was de- 
sired by a victorious Sultan to give 

* In jtistice to the Opposition, it must be 
observed, tlint the greater part of the de- 
bates hero summed up t<^ok place immedi- 
ately bofoi-o the Toires Vedras campaigu. 
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«him an inscription for a ring, which 
should, in a few words, convey the ad- 
vice best calculated to moderate the 
triumph of prosperous, and diminish 
tho depression of adverse fortune, he 
wrote the line — **And this, too, shall 
pass away'"' Perhaps it is impossible 
to find words more universally descrip- 
tive of human affairs ; or of that un- 
ceasing change from evil to good, and 
from good to evil, which, alike in pri- 
vate life and the concerns of nations, 
appears to be the destiny of all sub- 
lunary things. It is from inattention 
to this perpetual revolution, not of for- 
tune, but of moral causes controlling 
i1^ that tho greatest political calamities, 
and most of the gi'catest political er- 
rors, in every age have been owing. 
The Opposition, in tho earlier part of 
Wellington’s career, were subject to 
the full share of this general weakness. 
They thought that things would con- 
tinue permanently as they then were ; 
that Napoleon's greatness was to bo 
as durable as it had been irresistible ; 
and that' the experienced inability of 
any EuropBan power to combat his 
land fbrees, had, for tho lifetime of tho 
whole existing generation at least, es- 
tablishcdSlis onqiire beyond tho possi- 
bility of overthrow. J udgiiig from tho 
past experience of that conqueror, there 
can be no doubt that these views were 
founded in reason ; and yet the world 
was on the eve of tho campaign of Sa- 
lamanca and the Moscow retreat. 

122. The error of the Opposition 
consisted in their insensibility to the 
change which was supervening in hu- 
man affairs, and to the new principles 
of vigour on the one side, and weak- 
ness on the other, which wore rising 
into action, from the effects of the verj’’ 
triumphs and reverses which appeared 
to have indelibly fixed the destiny of 
human affairs. The perception of such 
a change, when going forward, is the 
highest effort of political wisdom ; it 
is the power of discerning it which, in 
every important crisis, distinguishes 
the great from the second-rate states- 
man, the heroic from tho temporising 
ruler of mankind. Alone of all his 
compeers, Wellington saw and acted on 
this conviction. The government at 
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home, gifted with less penetration, or 
fewer opportunities of observation, 
were far from sharing in his confidence 
as to the result, though they had the 
magnanimity to persevere in their 
course, even when they had little hopes 
of its success. The glorious triumphs 
to which it led, and the enduring re* 
ward which their constancy obtained, 
adds another to the many instancesi 
which history affords, whore heroism j 
of conduct has supplied *bhe want of 
intellectual acuteness, and where the 
ancient maxim has been found good, 
tliat “ true wisdom cometh from the 
heart.” 

123. The prolonged, obstinate, and 
most formidable resistance which the 
Whig party made to the prosecution of 
the Spanish war, in its earlier stages, 
was an error of judgment, which only 
showed that they were not gifted with 
the highest political quality — that of 
seeing futurity through the shadtfws 
of present events. But when the tide 
had obviously turned — when success 
had in a durable way crowned the Brit- 
ish arms, and the waves itf Gallic am- 
bition had permanently recedetl from 
the rocks of Torres Vedras — their con- 
duct was of a more r^preheisiblo cast; 
it became the fit subject of moral cen- 
sure. With slow and unwilling steps 
they receded from their favourite posi- 
tion, as to the impossibility of defend- 
ing Portugal ; they still heaped abuse 
upon ministers for their conduct in 
the contest, although it was chiefly 
blamable, in time past, from having 
been too much framed on their advice; 
it was a cold and reluctant assent which 
they yielded even to the merits of 
Wellington himself. This insensibility 
to national gloiy, when it interfered 
with party ambition — this jealousy of 
individual greatness, when it obscured 
party renown — proved fatal to their 
hopes of accession to power during the 
lifetime of the generation which had 
grown up to manhood during the Re- 
volutionary war. Doubtless it is the 
highest effort of patriotic virtue to ex- 
ult at successes which are to confirm 
an adverse party in power; doubtless no 
small share of magnanimity is required 
to concede merit to an opponent who is 


^thering the hopes of individual ele- 
vation. But nations, from n^n acting 
on the great theatre of the world, havo 
a right to expect such disinterested- 
ness ; it is the wisest course in the cud 
even for themselves ; and experience 
has proved that in eveiy age really gen- 
erous hearts^re capable of such con- 
duct. When Wellington lay at Elvas, 
in May 1811, he rccciMed a letter from 
Mr Whitbread, retracting, in the hand- 
somest manner, hi^ former strictures, 
and ascribing them, probably with jus- 
tice, to the imperfect information on 
which his judgment had been founded. 
Tho English general expressed himself 
highly gratifWd, as well ho might, with 
this generous conduct;* but it does 
not appear that so noble an example 
•was followed by any other of the Whig 
leaders ; and on this occasion unhap- 
pily, as bn many others, the exception 
proves the rule. 

124^Having determined to prosecute 
tho war in the Peninsula with undi- 
minished vigour, parliament granted to 
ministers ample supplies in the year 
1811 for its prosecution. less than 
£19,540,000 was voted for the navy-, 
and £23,869,000 for the army; be- 
sides £4,555,000 for the ordnance, and 
£2,700,000 for the support of tho Por- 
tuguese forces. The permanent taxes 
amounted to £38,232,000, and the war 
ones yielded above £25,000,000; and* 
the loan was £16,636;000, including 
£4,5t)0,000 for the service of Ireland. 
Tho total Ways and Means raised on ac- 
* “I was most highly gratified by youv 
of the 29th April, received last night, 
aiiQ I beg to return you my thanks for th(j 
modo in which you have taken the trouble to 
inform mu of the favourable change of youi 
oxnnion respecting affairs in this country. 

1 acknowledge that I was much conceraod to 
find that persons for whom I eutertoiiicd the 
highest respect, and whose omnions wore 
likely to liavo great weight in England and 
thi-oughout Europe, had delivered opinions, 
erroDeouB as I thougl^t, respecting things in 
this country ; and I prized their judgments so 
highly, that, being certain of tho error of tho 
opinion which they delivered, I was induced 
to ascribe their conduct to tho excess of tho 
spirit of party. I am highly gnatified by the 
approbation of yourself and others ; and it 
gives me still more pleasure to bo convinced 
that Buch men could not bo unjust towards 
an officorintho service of the country abroad.'* 
— Wellington to Samuel Whitbuisad, Esq , 
33d May 1811 — Oubwood, vii. 383. 
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count of Great Britain were £80, 600, 000^ 
and £10,^09,000 on account of Ireland 
—in all £90,909,000. This income, im- 
mense as it was, fell short of the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, which 
that year reached £92,194,000. The 
army numbered 220,000 Boldicra in 
the regular forces, and 81,000 militia, 
besides 340,000 local militia; and the 
navy exhibited d07 ships of the line in 
commission, besides 119 frigates. The 
total vessels of belonging to the 
United Kingdom were 1019, of which 
no less than 240 were of the line.* 

125. The supplies voted for the suc- 
ceeding year, 1812, were still greater, 
and kept pace with the increasing mag- 
nitude of the contest when the cam- 
paign of Salamanca had commenced, 
and the deliverance of the Peninsula in* 
good earnest was being attempted. The 
net produce of the permanent*taxes in 
that year was no less than £40,000^000, 
of ^e war ones £26,000,000,. in all 
£66,000,000 ; and £29,268,000 was 
raised by loan, including £4,500,000 for 
the service of Ireland, and £2,500,000 
for that the East India Company, 
guaranteed by government. The pub- 
lic expenditure was on a proportionate 
scale : the sum expended for the navy 
was £20,500,000,* that for the army 
£26,000,000, besides £4,252,000 for 
the ordnance ; the loans to Portugal, 

* Spain, Sweden, Sicily, and Russia, 
amounted to £5,815,000, while the in- 
terest of the national debt amoiftited 
to £23,124,000 ; and still no less than 
£13,482,000 was applied to the sinlc- 
ing fund. The navy, during this yciiif 
consisted of 978 ships of all sizes, of 
which 236 were of the line : and 102 
line -of 'battle ships and 131 frigates 
were in commission. The army num- 
bered 227,000 regular soldiers under 
its banners, besides 86,000 regular, and 
385,000 local militia. It seemed as if, 
as the contest continued and tbc scale 
on 'which it wasconducted was enlarged, 
the resources of the empire, so far from 
declining, widely expanded.f 

126. The second decennial census of 
the population took place in the close 
of 1811, and was reported to parlia- 
4nent in January 1812. It exhibited 

* Sco Appendix, D. t lifid., E. 


[chap, lsiv, 

an increase of 1,600,000 upon the for- 
mer number in 1801 — being at the 
rate of about 13| per cent annually 
over the whole empire. So great an 
augmentation, considering the pro- 
tracted and bloody hostilities in which 
the nation had so long been engaged 
in every quarter of the globe, and the 
heavy drain on the male population 
«both for foreign and colonial service, 
justly excited the surprise and called 
forth the congratulation of parliament 
and the nation ; and the important 
fact was then for the first time elicit- 
ed, that war, though generally con- 
sidered as the scourge of the species, 
often communicates, when carried on 
according to the maxims of civilised 
life, an impulse rather than a check 
’ to the increase of mankind ; and that 
the quickened circulation and aug- 
mented demand for labour which it 
occasions, sometimes, especially in tlie 
cohntries removed from hostility at 
land, more than compensate the de- 
struction of human life by which it is 
accompanied.t 

127. Tvto veiy important events 
which^occurred at this period, deserve 
to be mentioned before tlie domestic 
transactiofts of lilreat Britain in the 
years 1811 and 1812 are disposed of, 
and the reader is embarked in the 
mighty concluding events of the war. 
The first of these was the rupture of 
the negotiations which had been for 
some time pending for the exchange 
of prisoners of “war between England 
and France: the second, the capture 
of the lant colonial settlement of the 
French Emperor, and the establish- 
ment of the British flag in undisputed 
sovereignty both in the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Great embar- 
rassment had, for a very long period, 
been experienced by the English gov- 
ernment from the immense accumula- 
tion of French prisoners in the British 
Islands, and the diiiioulty of finding 

1801. 3811. 

J: Population of EiiRland, 8,331,434 9,4U1»,400 
Population of Wales, 641,540 607,380 

Population of Scotland, 1,690,008 1,804,864 

Anny and Navy, 470,698 040,600 

Totals, 10,942,640 12,652,144 

--Parliamentary Debates, xxi. 280. 
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any secure places for the custody of so ! 
largo a number of able-bodied men. ^ 
Fortresses, with the exception of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, there were none 
in England ; and the only other regu- 
lar fortification in the noi'them part 
of the island, Fort Qeorge, near In- 
verness in Scotland, had not accommo- 
dation for above fifteen hundred men. 
Kow there were, in 1810, not less than ' 
fifty thousand French prisoners in | 
Great Britain; and after ‘erecting, at | 
ail enormous expense, several vast I 
structures for their habitation, parti- 
cularly one at Dartmoor in the south 
of England, and two in Scotland, the 
latter each capable of containing six or 
seven thousand men, the government 
were under the necessity of confining 
great numbers in the hulks and guard- 
ships. 

128. The detention of soldiers in 
such a situation was made the subject 
of loud and frequent complaint by l^e 
Fnmch Emperor, who said in the 
Monitcur, that, “ by a refinement of 
cruelty, the English government sent 
the French soldiers oh boaill the hulks, 
and the sailors into priaotis in tJte inte^ 
rior of Scitilund” * With his usual un- 
feeling disposition, li^wevei^ to those 
whose services could no longer be made 
available, he not only resisted eveiy 
proposal for an exchange of prisoners 
oil anything approaching to reasonable 
principles, but never remitted one far- 
thing for their maintenance. He thus 
left the whole helpless multitude to 

* The great depot of French prisoners iu 
Scotland, which Napoleon held out os so de- 
plomble a place of detention, was a noble edi- 
fice, erected at a oost of nearly £100,000, in a 
beautiful and salubrious situation near Perth, 
on tlio Tay, which, after being for twenty- 
fi VO years unoccupied, was in 1839 converted 
by the government, on account of its numer- 
ous advantages, into a great central jail for 
criminals. It contained 7000 prisoners ; and 
so healthy was the situation, aud so substan- 
tial the fore and lodging they bad received, 
that of this great number only iVom five to 
six died annually ; a smaller mortality than 
that among any e^ual body of men in any 
rank in Europe going about their usual avo- 
cations. Thatiu England was equally healthy. 
At Dartmoor depot in 1812, out of 20,000 pri- 
soners there were only 300 sick, or 1 in 66 ; a 
proportion much above the average health of 
persons at largo.— PersonoZ knowledge. Pari. 
Peb. XX. 69i. 


starve, or be a burden on the British 
government, which, on the contrary, 
regularly remitted the whole cost of 
the support of the English captives in 
France to the imperial authorities. 
Notwithstanding Napoleon’s neglect, 
however, the prisoners were surpVis- 
ingly health}^ there being only 321 in 
hospital out of 45,939 in confinement, 
while out of 2710 wh^ enjoyed their 
liberty on parole, no less than 165 wero 
on the sick-list. • 

1 29. At length, in April 1810, the Brit- 
ish ministry sent Mr Mackenzie on a 
special errand to endeavour to effect an 
exchange with the French government. 
Ho was well received by the imperial 
cabinet, and the negotiation opened 
under apparently favourable auspices ; 
t>ut it soon appeared that tho demands 
of Napoleon were so exorbitant as to 
render all the efibris of the negotiators 
abortive. He insisted that the trans- 
fer shc^ld he general ; that is, tht^ all 
the prisoners, French, English, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Italians, should 
be exchanged, man for map, ^nd rank 
for rank, on the same footing as the* 
principal power under whose banners 
they were respectively ranged. The 
effect of this would have been, that 
Napoleon would have obtained restitu- 
tion of fifty thousand French soldiers 
and sailors in exchange for ten thousand 
English prisoners, being all whom ho 
had jii his custody ; the balance of 
forty thousand being made up of a rab- 
ble of Spanish and Portuguese levies, 
who were of little value, and who had 
#)«title to be placed in the same rank 
with the regular soldiers of either of 
the principal nations. The British 
government insisted that any given 
number of British should first be ex- 
changed fur an equalnumberof French ; 
and that then the transfer, man for 
man, and rank for rank, between the 
remaining French oir their allies against 
the Spanish and Portuguese should 
commence.t Neither party would re- 
cede from the position which* they had 
respectively taken, and the result wos^ 
that the negotiations broke off, and 
Mr Mackenzie returned to this country 
in tho beginning of November, 
t See Appendix, P, Chap. lxiv. 
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130. No other testimoDy than that against Java in the close of 1811, and 
of Napoleon himself is requisite to de- the capture of the last colonial posses- 
monstnite the unreasonable nature of sion of the French empire. This noble 
the pretension on his part, which led island, in itself a kingdom, is no less 
to this melancholy result. “ Suppos- than six hundred and forty miles long, 
ing,” said he, in speaking of the com- and from eighty to a hundred and 
l^aratlve merit of the troops compos- forty broad, and contains above two 
ing the French and allied armies pre- millions of inhabitants. Its surface, 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, ** that agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
one English soklier waa to be placed *'*and rising in the interior into lofty 
against one French, you would require mountains, presents situations adapted 
two Prussian, or Butch, qr soldiers of for almost Wery variety of vegetable} 
the Confederation, to counterbalance | production, whether of the temperate 
one Frenchman.” Now, if two Prus- or torrid zones ; while its admirable 
sian or German regular soldiers were situation in the centre of the Indian 
required to counterbalance one Eng- Archipelago, midway between India 
lishman or Fi'enchman, unquestionably and China, pointed it out as the empo- 
four Spanish or Portuguese undisci- rium destined by nature for almost 
plined recruits would have been barely the whole of the lucrative Eastern 
sufficient for a similar counterpoise: commerce. So rich is its soil, so varied 
Nothings therefore, could have been its capabilities, that it now produces 
more unreasonable than the^demand sixty thousand tons of sugar, and five 
on the part of the French government, millioft pounds of pepper, for exporta- 
whi^ ultimately proved fatal^to the tion annually ; besides furnishing rico 
negotiation. Yet so much was Napo- and other grains for the support of its 
Icon blinded by egotistical feelings on numerous inhabitants, and yielding a 
this subject, that he made the conduct lucrative commerpe of cinnamon, nut- 
of the Efglish cabinet in the transac- meg, and other spices, to its European 
tion a bitter subject of complaint to masters. It was early acquired, aj£d 
the latest hour of his life,; and actually had been for cei^urics in the hands* of 
had the address to persuade his troops the Butcl( who, carrying to the East 
that their long detention in English tlie habits and partialities of their own 
prisons was the fault of the British swampy territory, built their capital, 
government, when it was entirely his Batavia, in a low unhealthy situation, 

* own ; and when he had left them to and intersected it with canals, w'hich 
starve there, without the least relief rendered it doubly dangerous. Such, 
from him. In fact this would ^ave however, are the advantages of its 
been their fate, but for the humane situation, and of its noble harbour, 
interposition of the very government esteemed the finest in the Indian Ar- 
which in this transaction he vras chipelago, that, notwithstanding its 

ing with obloquy.* pestilential atmosphere, it contains 

131. The other memorable event of nearly two hundred thousand iuhabi* 
the period, apart from the never<end- tants. But the cool breezes on the 
ing maze of European politics, was heights in its vicinity offer many salu- 
the successful expedition undertaken brious situations which the eager Euro- 

* Napoleon’s account of these trauwictlons exchange the whole against the whole. This 
was as follows :— ** The English hod infinitely proposition at first disconcerted them, but ai 
more French than I Ind English prisoners. Len^h they agreed to it. But I hod my eyo or. 
I knew well that the moment they had got everything. I saw clearly that if they began 
back their own they would have discovered by exchanging an Englishman against a 
some pretext for canying the exchange iio Fi'ouchrnau, as soon ns they got back their 
farther, and my poor French would have re- own they would have bi*ought forward somc- 
mainod for ever in the hulks. 1 admitted, thing to stop the exchange. 1 insisted, thore- 
tberefore, that I had much fewer English fore, that three thousand Frenchmen should 
than they had French prisoners ; but then I at once bo exchanged against one thousand 
hud a great number of Spanish and Fortu- English and two thousand Poituguese and 
guese, and, by takipg them into account^ I Spaniards. They refused this, and so the 
had a mass of prlsonei'S, in all, considerably negotiation broke off.”— See Las Cases, vii. 
greater than theirs. 1 offered, therefore, to S9, 40. 
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pean thirst for gold has hitherto unac- 
•couiitahly neglected; while the lofty 
liills and pastoral valleys in the inte- 
rior present numerous spots for human 
abode, where the burning rays of the 
sun are tempered by the fresli-blowing 
mountain air, and the glowing skies of 
the East shod their radiance over the 
rich foliage and green slopes of Euro- 
pean scenery. 

132. This splendid island was the 
last possession beyond th(f seas which 
remained to the French empire, of 
which it had become a part upon the 
incorporation of Holland in 1810. Its 
reduction had long been an object of 
ambition to the British government; 
and in 1802 the preparations for the 
expedition were so far advanced, that 
the command was offered to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then governor of Mysore, 
by whom it was refused, as interfering 
with the important duties of that re- 
sponsible situation. The Mahratta wtr, . 
which soon after broke out, with its 
immediate consequence, the contest 
with Holkar, involved the Indian gov- 
ernment in such a iniize 9£ hostility, 
aQd so seriously embarrassed * their 
finances, that it was not till 1811 that 
the project could be J^.rious!y revived. 
It was then, however, set about in 
good earnest ; and, to give additional 
eclat to the expedition, Lord Minto, 
the governor-general of India, resolvied 
to accompany it in person. In the 
close of 1810, the Isle of France had 
surrendered to a combined naval and 
militaiT- expedition from Bombay, and 
the enemy was completely rooted out 
of his possessions in the Indian ocean. 
Those in the Eastern Archipelago were 
the next object of attack. The islands 
of Amboyna and Banda having been 
reduced by the British arms, a power- 
ful expedition against Java was fitted 
out at Madras in March, consisting of 
four British and five native regiments 
of infantry, w^th a regiment of horse 
and a considerable train of artillery; in 
all, ten thousand five hundred men, 
under the command of the gallant Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. The expedition 
effected a landing at the village of 
ChiUingching, about twelve miles to 
the east of Batavia, in the beginning 


of August. The principal force of the 
enemy, which consisted of about ten 
thousand men, was collected in the in* 
trenched camp of Fort Cornelius— 
a position strongly fortified by art and 
nature, and defended by numerous re- 
doubts,, surrounded by stout palisades, 
and mounting two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. 

> 133. The chief foreJ of the French 

and Dutch was in this formidable posi- 
tion, under their cdmmandcr General 
Jansens; but a considerable detach- 
ment, about three thousand strong, 
occupied a more advanced post, also 
strengthened by fieldworks, two miles 
in front of the main body^. Neither of 
th6$e positions, however, commanded 
the ros^ to the capital, which was accord- 
ingly occupied without opposition a 
few days after the landing; and from 
thence the troops marched agaifist tho 
enemy’s advanced work, and drove 
them fj^orn it with great spirit, u))dcr 
shelter of the cannon of Fort Coi*ne- 
lius; tho grenadier company of the 
78th, as in almost every Eastern field 
of fame, heading the attacJi. When 
the victorious troops, however, camo 
in sight of that stronghold, they were 
checked by the fire from its outworks, 
and the boldest paused at the sight of 
the difiiculties which they had to en- 
counter. The enemy, strongly in- 
trenched, occupied a position between 
the great river Jacatraand the Sloken, 
an artificial watercourse, neither of 
which was fordable. The front of this 
position, thus secured on either flank 
IKmi attack, was covered by a deep 
ditch, strongly palisadoed, within which 
were seven large redoubts, all planted 
with a formidable array of heavy artil- 
lery, garrisoned by a body of regular 
troops, much superior in number to 
the attacking force. Batteries wore 
speedily raised opposite to these forti- 
fications, which, though armed with 
guns inferior to those of the enemy 
both in number and calibre, shortly 
did gi^'cat execution from th^ superior 
rapidity and precision of their fire. 
The season, however, was too far ad- 
vanced, and the heat too violent, to 
admit of regular approaches ; and, not- 
withstanding the strength of the in- 
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trenched camp, the English gcnei-al re- attack of the enemy's park of artilleiy* 
solved on an assault, which wtis fixed in the rear, which, wiUi all the troops 
for daybreak on the 261h. that defended it, fell into the hands of 

134. At midnight on the 26th, the the conqueror. The victory was corn- 


assaulting columns moved from the 
trenches under the command of a most 
gallant and experienced officer. Colo- 
nel Gillespie. The rigjit, under his 
own immediate direction and that of 
Colonel Gibbs, ivas directed against thc< 
enemy's redoubts beyond the Slokcn, 
and had orders, H they succeeded in 
ciU'iying them, to endeavour to foixsc 
their way across the bridge which 
united that outwork' to the main in- 
trenchmentfl. Tho left, under Colo- 
nel McLeod, was to follow a path on 
the bank of the Jacatra, and commence 
an attack on that side when the firing 
was heard on the other flank; whilft 
the centre under General Wctherall,- 
was to endeavour, in the geifljral con- 
fusion, to force its way across the ditch 
in front. Notwithstanding the early 
hour and secresy of tho attivek, the 
enemy were on the alert, and under 
arms at all points ; but tho devoted 
gallantiy^of the British troops, aided 
by the unflinching steadiness of the 
sepoys, overcame every obstacle. All 
the attacks proved successful. Colonel 
Gillespie, after a joiig detour through 
an intricate oountiy, came to the re- 
doubt on the right, stormed it in an 
instant, notwithstanding a tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry ; and, pass- 
ing the bridge with the fugitive^, also 
carried the redoubt next in order, 
though defended in the most obstinate 
manner by General Jansens in per^i. 
Tho British force then divided into 
two, one column under Gillespie him- 
self, the other under Colonel Gibbs, 
supported by Colonel Wood at the 
head of the heroic 78th, which, though 
long opposed, now burst in with loud 
shouts in the front of the lines, and 
successively carriedrtho works on either 
band; while Colonel McLeod, on the 
extreme left^ also forced his way into 
the redoijbt which rested on the Jaca- 
tra, and gloriously fell in the moment 
of vjctoiy. 

135. with equal judgment and val- 
our, Gillespie l^t not a moment in 
leading on the Vietorious troops to the 


plete, though the severe loss sustained 
by the British, amounting to eight 
hundred and seventy - two killed and 
wounded, shOwedhow obstinatelyit had 
been contested. The slaughter of the 
enemy within the works was very great ; 
above a thousand ivere buried on the 
field, besideb multitudes cut down in 
the pursuit, and five thousand prisoners, 
taken. No less than four hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon were found in 
the intrenched camp, of which 
hundred and eighty were mounted on 
tho batteries and redoubts : the total 
pieces taken then, and in the citadel of 
Batavia and the outworks ][)reviouBly 
stormed, amounted to the enormous 
number of two hundred and sixty-four 
brass and five hundred and four iron 
gifiiB and mortars, besides ammunition 
and military stores to an incalculable 
amount. This splendid exploit was 
soon after followed by tho capitulation 
of theremnisingtroops whohad escaped 
with General Jansens from the rout at 
Fort Cornelius, who, notwithstanding 
all his efiiorts, fSiind it«impracticable 
to iirolong his defence. The whole of 
this noble island thus fell under the 
dominion of the British, (which, it must 
nl^vays be regretted, was relinquished 
by a misplaced generosity at a future 
time) ; and Lord Minto said with great, 
but not unfounded pride, in liis des- 
patches to the govenunent on the occa- 
sion, that ** now the French flag was 
nowhere to bo seen flying from Capo 
Comorin to Cape Horn.” 

136. Such was the termination of 
the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon ; thus was extinguished 
THE LAST REMNANT of the colonial em- 
pire of France. There is something 
solemn and apparently providential in 
the simultaneous marcl^^of these great 
powers to universal dominion on their 
respective elements, and in the estab- 
lishment of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain on a scale of grandeur which 
embraced the .whole earth in its arms. 
No such result could have been antici- 
pated at the commencement of tho 
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contest ; still less could it have been 
hoped for amidst the multiplied disas- 
tem 'with which its progress was attend- 
ed. The maritime forces of England 
and France were very nearly matched 
at the opening of the war united to 
•those of Spain, the latter . were supe- 
rior. Gibraltar was only revictualled 
during the American War by the nau- 
tical sldll of Lord Howe; and Ply- 
mouth beheld, for the first time in^ 
English history, its harboui' blockaded 
by tlie triumphant squadrons of France 
and Spain. The colonial empire of 
France in 1792, though not equal, was 
a fair rival to that of England. In the 
West Indies she possessed St Domingo, 
an island then yielding colonial pro- 
duce equal to that of all the British 
West India Islands put together at this 
time in the East, her Sag or thatnf 
her allies waved over the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the Itfie of 
France, Java, and the Malaccas — ^mid- 
way stations apparently set down for 
the transit of the commerce of the 
East to the European shores; while, 
on the Continent of Hindustan, her| 
infiuence almost equalled that of Eng- 
land herself, and on the banks of the 
Jumna a force was o^auisdft, under 
French officers, superior to any which 
British energy could bring to bear 
against it.f 

187. What was it, then, which sub- 1 
verted this vast and growing colonial 
empire; which gave to the arms of 
England, amidst continual European 

* It yielded £18,000.000 worth of colonial 
produce — that of the whole of the British 
Islnads in 1888 was only £22,000,000 ; and in 
18S9, in consequence of the emancipation of 
the slaves, it did not amount to £17,000.000. 
The total produce of the British West India 
Islands 'wos— 

SuRV, bhdi. Bum, iranoheom. 

In 1883, . 271,700 . . • 61,700 

In 1839, . 179,800 . . 43,400 

FaUin^off, 91,900 . . 18.800 

•^Colofnial Magazinf, Na HI. Appendix ; Par- 
liamentary Jtetum, 4th June 1883 ; Fortbb's 
Parliameriiarif TaMa, 1. 64 ; and ante. Chap, 
xxxvi. §7. 

aud cavi^, and ^o 'hundred and seve^ 
Runs, all commanded by French officers, and 
trained in the European - method.^Ante, 
(^'hap. XLXX. S 43. 
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disasters, . a succession of maritime 
triumphs unparalleled in the days of 
Marlborough or Chatham ; and led to 
the total destruction of the Asiatic 
and American possessions of France, 
at the vei^time When Napoleon’s forces 
had acquired universal dominion on the 
continent of Kunipe? ' Evidently the 
French Revolution on the ope hand, 
Aid the constancy of England on the 
other; those mighty agents which at 
once dried up the maritime resources 
of the one country, and quadrupled 
the naval power * 0 ! the other; which 
poured forth a host of ardent demo- 
crats over the plains of Europe, and 
sent forth tho«iBritiBh fleets conquer- 
ing and to conquer on the waves of 
the sea; which nursed in England the 
hSroio spirit of ■conservative freedom, 
and let loose in France the irresistible 
energy of democratic ambitioir. ' 

138. Even if the contest hod termi- 
nated at^this point, the fortunes of t^e 
British empire, though overshadowed 
at the moment by the grandeur of Na- 
poleon’s continental victories, must 
now appear to the .reflectingieye to 
have been in the ascendant. England, 
by wresting froin her rival all her 
colonial settlements, had made herself 
master of the foun'toius of the human 
race. In vain France recounted the 
fields of European fame, and i)ointed 
to the world filled with her renown, 
tho Continent subjugated by her arms. 
It was\he seats^ of ancient civilisation, 
tho abodes of departed greatness, which 
were thus subdued. Great Britain had 
c{dt*her anchor in the waters of the 
emerging globe ; her flag waved on the 
infant seats of civilisation; her seed 
was spreading over the future abodes 
of mankind. The* conquest of the 
world which had been, however supe- 
. rior in present lustre, could never equal 
in durable effect the settlement of the 
world which was to he. There was to 
be found the ark which bore the for- 
tunes of humanity; there the progeni- 
tors of the Greece, and the Rome, and 
the Europe yet to come; there the 
tongue which was to spread the glories 
of Engliah genius, and the pride of 
English descent, as far as the waters 
E 
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of the ocean extend. But the contest 
was not to terminate here. The rival 
powers, thus nursed to greatness on 
their respective elements, thus alike 
irresistible on the land and the sea, 
were now to come into fierce and final 
oollision. England was to launch h^r 
legions against France, and contend 
with her ancient rival on her own ele- 
ment for thefpalm of European ascen- 
dancy; the desperate struggle in Rus- 
sia was to bring^to a decisive issue the 
contest for the mastery* of the ancient 
world. We are on the eve of greater 
changes than have yet l)een traioed on 
the pages of this ^eventfhl history — 
fiercer passions are to he brought into 
oollitlott than those which had yet 
stirred mankind in the strife: sacrifices 
greater recounted, glories brighter Ve- 
oorded, than had yet shed lustre on the 
human race. 

189. Long, and to some uninterest- 
ing, as the preceding detail the do- 
i&stic transactions of dreax Britain 
from 1810 to 1812 may af^ar, it will 
not to the reflecting reader be deemed 
misplaced even in the annals of Euro- 
pean Btoiy. Amidst the multiplied 
scenes of carnage, the ceaseless streams 
of blood, which characterise the era of 
Hapoleon, it consolatoxy to linger 
on one spot of paoifio disquisition. To 
the eye wearied with the constant mas- 
tery of nations by physical strength, it 
is refreshing to turn to one scene where 
mind still asserted its inheredt supe- 
riority, and in moral causes was yet 
to be found the source of the power 
which was ultimately to rule maiikiiid. 
Independent of the vast intrinsic im- 
portance of the questions which then 

r '* ited the British mind, and their 
ouB bearing ^pon the social in- 
terests which now 6^ at stake in all 
the commercial communities of the 
globe, their influence on the contest 
which was then*pending was imme- 
diate and decisive. The crisis of 
the war truly occurred in the British 
Islands^t this period. If any of the 
great questions then in dependence 
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had been arranged in a different man- 
ner from that in which they actually 
were decided by the English parlia- 
ment, the issue of the war — ^the fate of 
the world, would have been changed. 

140. The accession of the Opposition 
to power when the restrictions upon 
the Prince Regent expired in 1812 — 
the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the recommendations of the 
Bullion Committee — the abandonment 
by govenflnent of the Peninsular con- 
test, in pursuance of the strenuous 
argument of their parliamentary an- 
tagonists, would, any one of them, 
have speedily terminated the contest 
in favour of the French Emperor, 
crushed the rising spirit of Russia, 

I extinguished the germ of European 
I freedom, and affected, by the destruc- 
tion of English maritime power, the 
whole destiD}*^ of the human race. Not 
less«than on the fields of Leipeic and 
Waterloo, did the fortunes of mankind 
hang suspended in the balance dur- 
ing the debates on those momentous 
subjects. Interests more vital, con- 
sequence^more momentous, than any 
that were contemplated by their au- 
thors, hung upon the lips of the orators, 
and quiv ered fth the decisions of the 
statesmen. It is this which gives the 
debates of the British senate at this 
period their enduring interest; it is 
this which has rendered the chapel of 
St Stephen’s tho forum of the human 
race. The military glory of England 
may be outshone by the exploits of 
future states; her liters^ renown may 
be overshadowed by the greatness of 
subsequent genius : but the moral in- 
terest of her social contests, mirrored 
in the debates of parliament, will never 
be surpassed; and to the end of time 
tho speeches of her illustrious states- 
men will be referred to as tbe faith- 
ful image of those antagonist powers 
which alternately obtain the mastery 
in human af&irs, and on the due equi- 
poise of which the present happiness, 
as well as the future advancement, of 
the species is dependent. 
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CHAPTER LXY. 


FROOEEDIKGS OF THE CORTES — ^WAR EAST OF SPAIIf. Ji^UART 1810 — 

FEBRUABT 1812. 

1. So intimately blended together regulated freedom were preparing desQ- 
Arc the links in the great chain of hu- lation and ruin for the realms of South 
man affairs, and so • mysterious the America. 

bond which unites in this sublunary 2. That there is no rose without its 
state the coexisting principles of good thorn, and no^thoilti without its rose, 
and evil, that it is impossible to find is a maxim in private life which the 
any period when these snlagonist concurring voice of all ages has pro- 
powers have not been at work, and dlaime^ and every man’s experience 
when unseen causes have not been pre- who has seen much of human affairs 
paring a vital change in the fate of na- \ must prtbably have confirmed. > The 
tions or the fortunes of mankind. In law of nature seems to be of universal 
the darkest moments of the French Re- application and unceasing activity : for 
volution, the seeds of ivvived religion we can^ distinctly trace its agency in 
and renewed loyalty were widely scat- every transaction, whether individual 
tered throughout the nations. ' In the or political, in the page of history or 
most depressing period of tJ^conquests in common life around us, and^erpetu- 
of Napoleon, the principles of resiiftancc ally witness its effects alike in the trials 
were acquiring increased energy, and of individuals and the discipline of na^ 
suffering wjis preparing in lilohce the tions.* In the very events which at 
renovation of tho world. The period one period are most Jhe objects of our 
we arc now considering was no ex^ep- desire, whether as communities or pri- 
tion to tho general 1> \V. At the mo- vate men, we can subsequently trace 
ment when the c'^nstancy of England the unobserved causes of our distresses; 
and the heroism of Ru«»8ia were prepar- in the evils which we at the time re- 
ing the emancipation of the Continent gard^ as altogether overwhelming, 
from French oppression, and the delu- we afterwards discern with thankfed- 
sions of democracy were disappearing ness the secret springs of our blessings 
in northern Europe before the experi- cf improvement. Inexperience or in- 
once of its effects, or about to yield to fidelity will discover in this mysterious 
the aroused indignation of mankind, a system only the blind operation of 
new principle of evil was springing up chance, or the antagonist agency of 
in the last asylum of continental in^ equal and opposing supreme powers: 
dependence, destined to ievive in an- reason equally with revelation tells us, 
other quarter the worn-out flames, and that such is necessarily the condition 
perpetuate a frightfill civil war for a of a world composed of free agents in 
quarter of a century in the Spanish a state of moral probation. If the good 

peninsula. And while Great Britain * ** Know I am scut 

was securely laying tho foundations of To show thee what shall come in ^ys 
«colonMlem^i-ewhi<^mgtoembraee Sxp^toU®rfi:,pS“|ic^nte»ding 
the earth m its grasp and civilise man- sinfulness of men ; thereby to learn 

kind by its wisdom, the vast Indian True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
possessions of the Spanish monarchy 

By moderation either state to boar, 

wew breaking off from, the parent pJosporous or adverse." 

state, and the frantic passiom: of lU- FaradUelost, xi. 355. 
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principles alone were brought into ac- 
tion, it would be heaven — if the bad, 
hell. Tho mixed condition of man- 
kind, and the pe^etual agency of the 
causes of evil amidst good, and of good 
amidst evil, unavoidably arise from 
thjit inherent tendency to wickedness 
as well as those aids to virtue, which 
we have inherited from*our First Pa- 
rents, or deri^d through Revelation^ 
The pride of intellect, the visions of 
philanthropy, will to the end of time 
chafe against thfi simple truth, and 
contend, on th<^ principle of unlimited 
perfectibility, for a relaxation of every 
restraint, except what itself imposes, 
on human action. But ^it is the only 
principle which will ever afford any so- 
lution of the otherwise inexplicable 
mase of human affairs. Experienct, 
the great test of truth, is perpbtually 
demonstrating its universalapfilication. 
Suffering, widespread and inetitable, 
never ‘fails to chastise any attempt to 
oluCIe its obligations ; and tife more 
widely one generation deviates from it 
in their actions, the more closely will 
tho next adhere to it in their opinions. 

i. Neler was the truth of these prin- 
ciples more clearly evinced, than in the 
contrast between the immediate and 
ultimate results which followed the 
arrival of the French before Cadiz in 
1810. Europe beheld with admiration 
the able and energetic march of the 
Duke of Albuquerque, which, outstrip- 
ping the celerity of the French legions, 
preserved the last bulwark of Spanish 
independencjp for the arms of freedom, 
[ante, Chap. LXin. § 46]. The subse- 
quent assembly of the Cortes within 
its impregnable ramparts, promised to 
give that unity to the Spanish opera- 
tions of which the want had hitherto 
so grievously been experienced in 
them, at the same time that it pre- 
sented a national authority with which 
other powers might treat, in their ne- 
gotiations for the furtherance of the 
common cause; while the English peo- 
ple, variously affected by plulantbro- 
pic ardotfb or mercantile interest, be- 
held with undisguised satisfaction the 
progressive emancipation of the South 
American colonies, and fondly antici- 
pated, some a renovation of the south- 


ern hemisphere, others a boundless e.v- 
tension of thp Held fur British specula- 
tion, in the regenerated states of tho 
New World. Yet from these veiy 
events, so fortunate at the moment in 
their immediate effects, so apparent- 
ly auspicious ^n their remote conse- 
quences, have arisen results to the last 
degree pernicious, both to the Spanish 
peninsula and the British empire. 

4. The establishment of the Cortes 
within tho kwalls of Cadiz brought it 
under the direct influence of the de- 
mocratic mob of a groat and corrupted 
city; the revolutionary passions re- 
vived with the immediate subjection 
of supremo power to their control; 
and the constitution of 1812 bequeath- 
ed to i&e Spanish peninsula the fatal 
gift of a system of government, alike 
impracticable for the countxy at large, 
and seducing to the urban constituen- 
cies fpr whose interest it was intended. 
IKie severance of the Spanish colonies 
from the parent state, to which the 
mercantile jealousy of the Cadiz gov- 
ernment speedily gave rise, spread the 
revolution^ passions through a peo- 
ple unfit, alike from their habits, in- 
telligence, and descent, for the bless- 
ings of f»3edoma the bright dawn of 
their independence was speedily over- 
cast with clouds; and the now wasted 
and distracted South American states, 
the successive prey of a race of tyrants 
too numerous for history to record, 
and of a succession of revolutions too 
frequent for mankind to recollect, re- 
main an enduring monument of the 
utter impracticability of applying to a 
Roman Catholic population and Celtic 
tribes those institutions, which are 
overspreading the world with the Pro- 
testant faith and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

5. Nor ha4 England suffered less in 
this audacious attempt to war against 
tbe character of inen and the laws of 
nature. Consequences, to the last de- 
gree disastrous, have accrued both tc 
her people and her constitution from 
the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies, in promotmg which she took so 
prominent a share. Her wealth, guid- 
ed by deluded, or the prey of unprin- 
cipled hands, has been absorbed to an 
unparalleled extent in South American 
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speculations. The loss of fifty millions, I 
lent to their faithless insolvent re> I 
publics, or reckless and improvident, 
companies, with the vast drain of 
specie to which their demands gave 
rise, brought on the great commercial 
crisis of 1825. The exrtire abandon- 
ment of the South American mines, 
from the bankruptcy of those who 
worked them, and the general destruc- 
tion of population and indi^try in the 
country, which, as a necessary conse- j 
quenco, followed, altered by a half the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
to form money over the globe; and, 
joined to the suppression of small notes 
-in Great Britain by the bill of 1826, 
added a third to the whole debt, pub- 
lic and private, of the British empire. 
From the general distress and suffer- 
ing thence arising, sprang that wide- 
spread discontent and general unani- 
mity in favour of some organic ch&ng^ 
which in its ultimate effects overturn- 
ed the English constitution. Out of 
the walls of Cadiz, in 1810 and, 1811, 
has issued the cloud which now over- 
spreads the world— -the fiertfe pasgions 
which have since drenched the Penin- 
sula with blood — the g^uilty ambition 
which has halved the numbom of the 
South American population, and al- 
most reduced them to barbarism — the 
restless energy which overthrew the 
constitutional freedom of the Restora- 
tion in France — the turbulent spirit 
which overturned the tempered aristo- 
cracy and government of property in 
England. ^ 

' 6. Little dreaming of the moment- 
ous consequences dependent on their 
actions, the Spanish authorities iu the 
Isle of Leon, animated with uncon- 
querable resolution, and a spiiit of re- 
sistance which seemed to augment 
with the straits to which they were 
reduced, proceeded to the formation 
of a Cortes for the regulation of the 
constitution. It has been already men- 
tioned that the central junta, after 
their expulsion frpm Seville in Janu- 
ary 1810, had passed a decree, vesting 
the interim government in a regency of 
F-ix persons, which was proclaimed in 
Cadiz on the 81st, and laying down', 
the principles by which the cdhvoca- 


tion of the tllortes was to be regulated, 
[onfe, Chap. Lxm. § 46]. These were 
of the utmost importance, and mate- 
rially influenced th# character of the 
subsequent proceedings. By the first, 
the ancient constitution of that body 
was altered, and, instead of assem- 
bling as of old^n three chambers, they 
were to meet in two; the one called 
tile Popular, the other*the Dignified 
Assembly. A still more important 
enactment was passed, relative to the 
mode of supplying the members. of 
such provinces 6f the monarchy as, 
from ^eir distance from the place of 
assembly, or from being in the pos- 
session of the 6nejny, could not meet 
for the purpose of choosing represent- 
a^ves. It was provided, with a view 
to the choice of deputies to represent 
those prqyinces of America or ^ Asia 
which comd not, by reason of their dis- 
tance, be summoned in time, that the 
regenc 3 r\»Bhoiild apj^int an electcval 
junta, composed of six persons, natives 
of those regions, who should choose, by 
a double ballot, twenty-six deputies 
out of a list of persons, also nJtives of 
the same districts, who happened to 
be at that time in Spain, that list 
being made up by a committee' of the 
Cortes. In like manlier, to fill up the 
representation of the provinces in the 
occupation of the enemy, another elec- 
toral junta was appointed by the re- 
gency,^ompoBed of six other individu- 
als, natives of those districts, who were 
to choose, by a double ballot, four 
members for each of such provinces 
oiirc of a list furnished by the Cortes. 
The provinces, in regard to which re- 
presentatives were to be chosen in 
this manner, comprised the whole of 
Spain, with the exception of Gali- 
cia, Asturias, and part of Catalonia; 
so that the great majority of the Cor- 
tes was necessarily composed of per- 
sons elected in the city of Cadiz. 
The powers of the assembly thus elect- 
ed were sufficiently extensive, for they 
embraced a genenu rem^elling of the 
whole laws and constitution of xnon- 
archy. ^ 

7. With regard to the legislative 
business of the assembly, it was pro- 
vided that all propositions for changes 
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in the laws should be submitted, in 
the first instance, to the two cham- 
bers, and, if passed by them, be sent 
up to the regeniy, in place of the 
crown, for approval; but the regency 
might in the first instance refuse their 
consent, and remit the bill to the 
chambers for reconsideration. If, how- 
ever, it was then approved by two- 
thirds of botl#houses, it was to returf 
to the regency, who were bound to 
adhibit their signature to it within the 
space of three days, on the expiiy of 
which it became law,* with or itilhdut 
the royal sanction. 

8* Stsongly as these fundamental 
provisions savoured of popular restric- 
tions on the royal authority, their 
effect became doubly powerful fropi 
the circumstances of the city, and cha- 
"racter of the population, in which the 
sittings of the Cortes took place. The 
junta, immediately before the resigna- 
tion of their authority, pasted two 
resolutions, by the first of which the 
liberty of the press wtis established in 
the most ample manner during the 
whole sitting of the Coi*tes, and in the 
place of its deliberations; while, by 
the second, none of their own mem- 
bers were declared eligible for the ap- 
proaching national convention. After 
their resignation, and before the as- 
sembly of the Cortes, the regency of 
six, to whom the supreme authority 
had been confided, insensibly sank into 
insignificance; and the municipal junta 
of Cadiz, elected by the whole house- 
holders of the city, rapidly rose to the 
highest influence and consideration. 
It may easily be conceived what was 
the character of a municipality elected 
in a great commercial city, by univer- 
sal household suffrage, during a time 
of mingled terror, enthusiasm, and 
patriotic fervour. Its population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, in- 
creased at that period by nearly a 
hundred thousand strangers, who had 
taken refuge within its improvable 
trails fmm all parts of the Peninsula, 
— ^natunilly democratic in its tendency, 
was then in the n^st violent state of 
effervescence; the central junta, under 
whose government so many disasters 
had been experienced, had fallen into 


universal obloquy; and the ai'dent, 
inexperienced miiltitude, who had lost 
or Buffered so much in the course of 
the contest, not unnaturally concluded 
that all these disorders were to be 
ascribed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of former rulers, and that the only 
chance of salvation for the country 
was to be found in the substitution of 
the vigour of popular for the imbecility 
of aristoci^tio direction. ^ 

9. The great majority of the muni- 
cipal junta, accordingly, were, from 
the very first, strongly tinctured with 
republican sentiments. Their inces- 
sant object was to augment their own 
power, and depress that of overy other 
authority in the state ; and nothing 
but the presence of the large military 
force of the allied nations within the 
fortress, amounting to twenty-seven 
thousand men, prevented them from 
peaking out into all the excesses of 
the French Revolution. Though re- 
strained in this way from such atro- 
cities, however, the revolutionary ac- 
tion soon became so violent as to gain 
the v^ire*civil direction of the clubs, 
in which democratic sentiments of thev 
most vjplent jcind, uttered amidst 
thuiidera of applause, were heard in 
all quarters of the city. The public 
press shared in the general excitement. 
The most licentious and 

works of the French metropolis were 
translated, sold at a low price, and 
greedily devoured by the populace. 
One of the most popular journals 
indicated thQ state of public feeling 
by taking the title of the ** Spanish 
Robespierre ;" and when the few mem- 
bers of the junta, who really had been 
elected by the provinces, arrived at 
Cadiz in &e beginning of March, the 
torrent had become* iri^sistiblc, and 
they found themselves instantly swept 
away by the flood of democratic fury. 

10. The principal members of- the 
late central junta which had governed 
Spain, if not with credit or success, at 
least with constancy and courage, 
during fourteen monthe of almost con- 
tinued disaster, were speedily exposed 
to persecution and violence from this 
infuriated party. Count Tilly and 
Don librenzo Calvo were arrested and 
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thrown into prison on a ohaige of trea- their meeting. THe promised time, 
son to the Spanish cause, on gnmnds accordingly, passed over without any- 
so clearly futile and unfounded that thing being done. Loud clamours in 
public opinion, excited as it was, could consequence arose, both among the 
not support the measure. All the inhabitants of Cadis and from various 
other meml^rs of the junta were pro- deputies from the juntas of different 
ceedod against in the same vague provinces, who had taken ref uge within 
manner, and searched or imprisoned its walls; and the ferment at length 
without any vestige of ground, except became so vidlent, that the govem- 
the one which they shared with all jpent deemed it necessary to yield to 
Spain,that of having been unfortunate, the torrent, and issuers decree for 
The clamour of the multitude, pre- the ceDVocation of the Cortes. Great 
vailing alike over the « dictates of difficulties, however, %ere experienced 
justice and the principles of reason, in determining ithe principles on which 
insisted on their immediate prosecu- the members w^re to be summoned, 
tion with the utmost rigour of the and still more in filling up the returns 
law. Even the venerable name and of deputies from the districts^occupied 
great services of Jovellanos could not by the enemyt Another question of 
protect his person from contumely, or still more importance was, whether 
avert an iniquitous decree which ban- the Cortes should sit in one, or in two 
ished him without trial to his own chambers, as the decree of the late 
province, there to be placed under the junta ha^ provided. At leng^th. after 
surveillance of the police. Suc^ was a vehement discussion, it was deter- 
the grief which he felt at this und#- mined that the ancient mode of elec- 
served severity, that it embittered his tion sl^uld be completely chon^d, 
few remaining days, and brought him and that the assembly should sit m a 
speedily to the grave. Tilly died in siNULB OBAiCBaR. From that moment 
prison without a trial. Ca^vo, one of the ruin of the cause of freedom in 
the heroes of Saragossa, who hack been Spain was irrevocable. 
thrust into a dungeon without a bed 12. The mode of election former- 
in it, was brought too trial , |ffter the ly had been various in different pro- 
Cortes met, and acquitted. So vio- vinces, but, in all, the principle of the 
lent, however, was the public effer- representation of, and election by, the 
vescence, that the British ambassador three orders had been more or less 
felt relieved by the imprisonment of clearly established: a principle, in- 
these unfortunate functionaries, lost deed, which was universal in the 
the populace should anticipate the middle ages in all the European corn- 
march of legal proceedings, and take munities, and may be considered as 
the wreaking of vengeance into their the distinctive mark of European civi- 
own hands. li^tiou. It was followed and givq^ 

11. Having got possession of the effect to by the division of the Cortes 
government of the country, the re- into the three chambers, or estaimiUos, 
gency and municipality of Cadiz were of the nobles, the clergy, and the com- 
in no hiiriy to accelerate the assem- mons, each of which had a negative on 
bling of the Cortes, by which a rival any legislative measure. The mem- 
and paramount legislative power might bers for the boroughs .were in gener^ 
be established in the vei^ seat of their chosen by their magistrates, not their 
authoriiy. By the decree of the 29th inhabitants; bub ^^here was no fixed 
January, that assembly stood convoked rule, and ancient custom regulated the 
for the ist March, ** if the national de- franchise and its mode or exercise. It 
fence would permit but these words was now det Amined, however, by the 
were sufficiently vague to allow the regency, in opposition to the strenuous 
continued blockade of Cadiz to be ac- advice of the illustrious Jovellanos, 
cepted as a reason against oonvokuig lhat the principle of the elections 
the Cortes, and furnished a decent should not be, as of old, the repre- 
pretext to the regency for delaying sentation of ranks or of ordertf but of 
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individuah: and as a consequence ol 
this, that the elective franchise should 
be riven to every Spaniard domiciled 
in the country, of the age of twenty- 
five years. One deputy was to be re- 
turned fop tvQxy fifty thousand souls 
in the rural districts; one by every 
borough which formerly returned a 
member; and one by eVtery provincial 
junta, in consideration of their serv 
vices during tfie war. The whole of 
the deputies, thus elected by universal 
suffrage, were to^it in one chamber: 
the nobler and the church had no 
separate representation. In this as- 
sembly, therefore, the Dukes of Medi- 
na Cocli or del Infantado, or the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, had do more infiu- 
ence than a simple mechanic. How 
long would the institutions of Eng- 
land, with its calm judgments, old 
habits, and Anglo-Sa^on descent, with- 
stand the dissolving influence -of a 
single constituent assembly vested with 
unhpunded legislative power, Celec^ 
and conducting business in such' a 
manner? Hot one week. What, then, 
was to be expected from the fervent 
spirit ajAl inexperienced ambition of 
Andalusia, suddenly invested with su- 
preme uncontrolled power, unde,r the 
burning sun, and within the beleaguer- 
ed walls of Cadiz f 
13. Perilous as were the elements of 
legislation thus thrown together in the 
national assembly of Spain, the danger 
was materially augmented by* the 
steps taken to fill up the supple- 
mentaxy members for the provinces 
beyond seas, and those in the occupy# 
tion of the enemy. By an edict 
published in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, it was provided that the number 
chosen for the provinces beyond seas 
should be twenty- eight, and for the 
conquered provinces forty; and that 
both the electors and the elected 
should be taken the persons he- 
longing to those disiriets who had then 
taJi-en refuge in Cadiz, Thus one port 
of the Clerks was composed of depu- 
ties chosen* by imiversal suffrage in 
the cities and provinces of Spain yet 
unoccupied by the enemy; and the 
remainder made up of refugees, select- 
^ by the same mode of choice from 


the promiscuous crowd who encum- 
bered the streets of that gmat com- 
mercial emiX)rium. No restrictions of 
any sort were imposed on the choice 
of any of the members; it was only 
necessary that the deputy should be 
above twenty-five, bom in the pro- 
vince for which he was chosen, and 
unconvicted of any crime. It is re- 
markable that a proceeding so per- 
fectly novel and revolutionary as this 
formation of the Cortes, to which the 
entire remodelling of the Spanish con- 
stitution was intrusted, not only met 
with no opposition at Cadiz, but was 
cordially supported by men* of all 
parties, even the most exalted func- 
tionalie8,‘and the stanchest supporters 
of the ancient order of things: another 
proof among ^e many which history 
affords, that revolutions are diseases of 
the national mind, which, howevt'r 
they piay be strenribened by the dis- 
cdQtent or suffering of the lower 
orders, really originate in the infatua- 
tion of the higher; and that the class 
who invariably put the fatal weapon 
into the hs^d of the znasses, are those 
who are ultimately to be swept awcay by 
their fury. 

14. Thg. deluded patriots who had 
thus conceded irrevocable power to a 
faction totally unfit to wield it, were 
not long of perceiving the conse- 
quences to which their blind trust in 
republican virtue in a cornipted so- 
ciety was likely to lead. As the day 
for the elections and filling up the 
supplementary seats drew nigh, the 
public effervescence hourly increased. 
Clubs, juntas, assemblies, resounded 
on all sides; the press multiplied in 
extent and increased in violence ; and 
that general anxiety was felt which, by 
a strange instinct in the moral equal- 
ly OB the physical world, precedes the 
heaving of the earthquake. It was soon 
found that the toirent was irresistible. 
I^nk, experience, age, learning, con- 
sideration, were almost eveiywhez’e 
disregarded in the candidates; and re- 
publican zeal, loud professions, vehe- 
ment declamation, impassioned elo- 
quence, constituted the only passports 
to public favour. Before the elcctionB, 
three-fourths of which w^e conducted 
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within the walls of Cadiz, were half 
over, it had become evident that the 
democratic party had acquired a deci- 
sive ascendancy. Then, and not till 
then, a large proportion of those who 
had supported or acquiesced in these 
frantic innovations became sensible of 
their error, tried to pause in their ca- 
reer, and soon began to declaim loudly 
against the Cortes of their own crea- 
tion. But it was too late: popular pas- 
sion was not only excited, but unchain- 
ed; and the march of revolution had 
become inevitable, because aristocratic 
infatuation had installed democratic 
ambition in supreme power. 

15. On the 24th of September the 
Cortes thus constituted commenced 
their sittings ; that was the first day 
of the Spanish Revolution. They bo- 
pn, like the French National Assembly 
in 1789, with religious ceremonies and 
the forms of the monarchy. High^mass 
was celebrated in their presence by th^ 
Archbishop Bourbon, and an oath bind- 
ing them to maintain the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, the integrity of the mon- 
archy, the rights of Ferdinai^^YIL, and 
the national institutions, so far re not 
requiring amendment, was administer- 
ed to and taken by the u^embers. 
From thence they adjourned to the hall 
prepared for their reception in the prin- 
oip^ theatre in the city; and then it 
soon appeared that the influence to 
which they were exposed would speed- 
ily prove fatal alike to the religion, the 
monarchy, and the constitution of the 
countiy. The saloon was spacious and 
elegant; but the immense crowds of 
both sexes who occupied, as spectators, 
the upper tier of boxes, and the vehe- 
ment applause with which all the most 
violent republican sentiments were re- 
ceived, soon demonstrated that the 
Cortes were to be subjected to that 
external seduction and intimidation 
which a popular assembly is rarely, if 
over, able to resist. From the outset, 
accordingly, the character of their pro- 
ceedings was pronounced; it at once 
appeared that a new era in the do- 
mestic history of the Peninsula had 
arisen. The preceding movement, al- 
though violent and sanguinaty, had, 
with a few local exceptions, been of 


different character — it was national 
and anti-Gallican. This wm social and 
democratic. Though still engaged in 
the French war, and resisting with un- 
conquerable firmness alike the open 
hostility and insidious propositions of 
the French ruler, the principal object 
of the Cortes after this was not forei^ 
but domestic ;* it was not external in- 
dependence, but internal reform, on 
which their hearts were 3bt; and, trust- 
ing to the impregnable walls of Cadiz 
for their immediate s^urity, and to the 
English arms for their ultimate deliver- 
ance, they concentrated all their efforts 
upon the dissemination of republican 
institutions, and the establishment of 
republican asc&dancy in their country. 
In this attempt they were from the very 
first completely triumphant, and incal- 
culable results in both hemispheres 
have flowed from their success. 

16. The very first resolution 'with 
which the Cortes commenced was de- 
cisive o> the character of the assembly, 
and destructive of the institutions of 
a mixed monarchy. It bore, ** That 
the deputies who compose the congress, 
and represent the Spanish niAion, de- 
clare themselves legitimately consti- 
tuted in the general and extraordinary 
Cortes, in which is placed the natioml 
sovereiffntyj* The m&mbera of the re- 
gency were required to swear obedience 
** to the sovereignty of the nation, re- 
presented by the Cortes, and to obey 
its desrees.” These, and many similar 
resolutions, were^carried unanimously, 
amidst the loud applause of the mem- 
b|rs and galleries; the debates were 
prolonged till midnight amidst a delir- 
ium of unanimity ; extempore speeches, 
unknown hitherto in southern Europe, 
fraught with eloquence, bespoke at once 
the ability and fervour of the speakers ; 
and the regency, with the exception of 
the Bishop of Orense, who had courage 
enough to resist ths innovation, aban- 
doned by all, and confounded by the 
violence of the torrent, took the oath 
at four in the following morning, and 
thereby virtually converted She mon- 
archy into a "democracy.” 

17. Havinggainedthisgreat triumph, 
the Cortes were not long of following 
up their advantage. On the very next 
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day, it was declared that they 8houl4 afforded of the perils attending it. Cno 
be addressed by the title of Majesty, member openly expi'essed a wish for a 
and that all the authorities, civil, eccle- “ Christian Robespierre another de- 
siastical, and military, should tahe the dared that ** unpequem** Robespierra 
oath in the same terms as the members was what was required—a person who 
of the regency had done. Alarmed at might establish a system of terror 
thei responsibility thus imposed upon somewhat more moderate than had 
th*em by so excited an assembly, the been used in France. ** Caustic,” it was 
regency anxiously requeSted an explan- said, ** is what is called for : matter's 
ation of the z^eaning of the Cortes ii^, must be carried on with energy : heads 
this particular; but all that they could must be struck off, and that speedily : 
obtain was a vague declaration, ** that more Spanish blood requires to be shed 
their duties embAced the security and than French^' “The hatchet of the cxc- 
defence of the country, and that the cutioner is the only answer to oppose 
responsibility which was exacted from to such arguments,” said an infuriated 
the members of the regency excluded priest; “ 1 am willing to undertake the 
only the absolute inviolability^f office of such a debater. We have been 
person of the king." 1?he Bishop of assexfibled six months, and not ono 
Orense, with patriotic fervour, endeav- head has fallen." These extreme opin- 
oared to stem the torrent : he openly ions, it is true, were not approved by 
combated the oath exacted from the the majority of the assembly; and sc* 
regency, and denounced in no fneasured veral speakers, having the eloquent Ar- 
terms the usurpation of supreme power guellfts at their head, referred to Eng- 
of which the Cortes had been guilty, land as the great example of the un- 
NcA)no, however, had courage Sufficient conquerable energy which the freedom 
to imitate the example of his firmness ; of the press can cc»mmunicnte to a na- 
and, after several months spent in fruit- tion, at the very time that it spreads 
less resistance, he was forced to submit, the antidq/^e to the passions and tho 
and witlKlrew to his diocese in Oalicis^ errors of an excited democracy. But 
to shun, if he could not prevent, the the very fact of such opinions being 
approaching calamities. The regents advocated by afiy party, however ex- 
being wholly destitute of real autho- treme, in the legislature, was a clear 
rity, and subject to the responsibility indication of the perilous torrent which 
of office without its powers, soon after had been let loose ; and it was already 
resigned theirsituations; and they were but too evident that in this, as in ail 
immediately banished from tho island .other social contests during the adrance 
of Leon, to distant and different places, of a revolution, the most violent opin- 
Newfunctionarics wereappointed, more ions were likely to be the most success- 
obsequious to the will of the popular ful. After a protracted debate, which 
assembly ; but none of them had t]|e lasted four dam th^ freedom of the 
courageto refuse the oath of sovereignty press was established, under no other 
to that body, and it was universally felt qualification than the exception of o£- 
that they were merely puppets in the fences against religion, which were still 
hands of their imperious masters. to be taken cognisance of by the ordi- 
18. The most momentous topicwhich nary ecclesiastical courts, and a certain 
con occupy the attention of a popular responsibility for individual or political 
government — ^the liberty of the press — delinquencies, which were to be adjudi- 
early attracted the notice of the Cortes, cated upon in a certain court erected 
In the debates which ensued on this in- for the purpose. The decree was pro- 
teresting subject, the different parties mulgaM in the middle of November; 
assumed a regular form and consist- and there immediately issued from tho 
enoy; ad&ltsoon appeared how little press such a deluge of, journals and 
the ardent 'spirits who had obtained ephemeral pamphlets, and such un- 
the command in its deliberations, were , measured vehemence of language, as 
inclined to pause in their career from demonstrated both how anxiously the 
the most awful example which history Spanish urban populalion had thirsted 
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for political diBcussion, and the immi- in which they declared that they would 
nent danger which thejr would run from “ never lay down their arms till they 
the draught when first* administered, recovered their sovereign, and regained 

At this period, also, there began the national independence ; that the 
those impoiiiant discussions between whole treaties, resignations of the 
Spain and the South American colo- crown, and proceedings at Bayonne, 
nies, which terminated, after a pro- were null and void, as wanting the con- 
t^ted contest and the shedding of sent of the nation; that all engage- 
oceans of blood, in the independence ments or obligations undertaken by 
of those extensive and highly interest- *bhe King while in captivity were il- 
ing states. This topic, however, is too legal and of no effect ; that they would 
vast for casual discussion* and must never bend the kn^ to the usurper, 
be reserved for a subsequent chapter, nor treat for peace so long as a French 
when it will form the leading subject soldier remained in the Peninsula, 
of consideration, Hnfta, Chap, lxvii]. which they had invaded with such per- 

19. It is remarkable that, from the fidy, and treated with such injustice.”^ 
very first opening of the Cortes, they When it is recollected that this decree 
manifested an impatient anxiety to was issued at a time when the French 
abolish the separate immunities and legions beleaguered the rampai'ts of Ca- 
privileges of the different provinces of fliz, and the bombs froih their batteries 
Spain ; and the Fueroa of Biscay and already reached the nearest houses of 
Navarre were in an especial manner thecityf that the whole of Spain, with 
the object of their jealousy. The.de- the exception of Qalicia, Asturias, and 
sire to extinguish them, and establilh a part pf Catalonia and Valencia, was 
one uniform constitution for the whole in the possession of the invaders, \ho 
monai'chy, formed one of the leading had moulded! the conquered provinces 
objects of the party in the Spanish into a regular government ; and that 
cities who urged on the 'Isaembly of Wellington and his gallant ajmy were 
the Cortes. In pursuance of tins de- then cooped up within the lines of Tor- 
sire, a committee ^s ap^inted to res Vedras, with hardly any prospect 
draw up a constitution on a uniform of being able to take an active part in 
and systematic plan ; and on its pre- the deliverance of the Peninsula, and 
paration, as might naturally have been but little hope of maintaining them- 
Gxpected, the principal attention of all selves on its soil ; it must be confess- 
parties at Cadiz was afterwards fixed, ed that the Spanish historians have 
It cannot be denied that the project of good reason to pride themselves on the 
establishing a perfect equality of civil constancy of theii: government, and 
rights between the members of the that the annals of the Roman senate 
same community is eqmtable in theory, contain nothing more sublime. 

and apparently feasible in practice; 21. The other particular in which the 
but experience has proved that it is, of Cortes faithfully represented the sen- 
all other things, the most difficult to timents of the Spanish people, was in 
carry with safety into execution ; and the respect which; in despite of their 
that, unless the inh^kbitants to whom revolutionary tendency, they evinced 
it is applied are homogeneous in point to the Roman Catholic faith. Not but 
of race, and equally advanced in point that there were many of its ardent 
of civilisation, it is likely to produce spirits secretly enemies not merely to 
the most disastrous effects upon the the Romish chur8h, which was there 
whole fabric of society. established in its most bigoted form, 

20. In tWo important particulars the but to every other species of religious 
Cortes faithfully represented the feel- belief ; and who longed for^that gene- 
ings of the Spanish people, and exhib- ral overthrow of all ecclesiastical es- 
it& an example of constancy in ad- tablishments, and liberation from all 
verse fortune which will be for ever restraints, human and divine, which 
memorable in the annals of the world, in old corrupted societies constitutes 
They issued a resolute proclamation, the real spring of democratic agitation. 
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But they were as yet too few in num- which a considerable part of its powers 
her to venture openly to promulgate was committed, especially the care of 
their principles ; and, unfortunately, watching over the execution of the 
when emancipated from the shackles laws and conduct of public function- 
of the Romish creed, they had nott aries, and the convocation of the as< 
judgment and principle enough to re- sembly in case of need, 
vert to the pure tenets of the Catholie 23. The person of the king was de- 
or universal church, bu^ flew at once dared inviolable, and his consent was 
into the infidelity and selfishness of requisite to the passing of laws ; but 
the Parisian ptiilosophy. Hence thej« he could not withhold his consent mure 
made no attempts to moderate thefer- than twice to different legislatures; if 
vour of the rur^ deputies ; but re- presented lib him a third time, he was 
garding the whole clerical institutions forced toffive^iis sanction. He had the 
as an incubus on tlie state, which prerogative of pardon, but circumscrib- 
would ere long be removed, acquiesced ed within very narrow limits ; he con- 
in tlio mean time in all the declara- eluded treaties and truces with foreign 
tions of the majority in.favour of the powers, but they required for their ra- 
ancient faith ; and the Cortes exhibited tification the consent of the Cortes ; ho 
the prodigy, during a few years, of a had the comi^and of the army, but all 
body animated with the strongest r^ the regulations forits government were 
volutionary principles, and yet profess- to emanate from the same body ; he 
ing the most implicit obediense to the nominated the public functionaries, but 
rigid principles of the church of Rome, only from a list furnished by the Cor- 
22. The influence of these conflict- tA. The king was not to leave the 
ing*principles, and of the an&gonist kingdom nor to marry without their 
passions which in every age have most consent ; if he did so, he was to be 
profoundly agitated bociety, signally held as having al>dicated the throne. 
4ippeare(Lin the character of the con- The nomiirtion of the judges of the 
stitution, which, after more than a tribufialp, to whose exclusive cognis- 
year's discussion in the committee ap- aiice the conduct of public function- 
pointed to draw it up, and in the assem- aries wa^ subjected, was reserved to 
bly, was finally approved of and sworn the same assembly. For the assistance 
to by tlie Cortes on the 19th March of the king in discharging his royal 
1812. The leading principles of this functions, a privy council, consisting 
celebrated legislative fabric, which has of forty members, was appointed by 
become of such immense importance him out of a list of one hundred and 
from subsequent events, were suith os twenty presented by the Cortes ; they 
might have been expected from the com- could not be removed but by that body; 
position of the assembly in which' it and, in that number, there were only 
originated. Supremo sovereignty waf to be four grandees and four ecclesias- 
declared to reside in the nation; the tics. All vacant situations in the 
Roman Catholic faith to be the sole re- church, the bench, and the diplomatic 
ligion of the state ; the supreme legis- departments, in like manner, were fill- 
lative power to reside in the Cortes, ed up by the king from a list of three 
That assembly was alone empowered presented to him by the Cortes ; and 
to vote taxes pnd levies of men — to lay he was bound to consult the privy 
down regulations for the armed force council in all matters of importance, 
— to nominate the Supreme judges— particularly the conclusion of treaties, 
to create a regency in the case of minor- the sanction of laws, the declaration of 
ity, incapacity, or other event suspen- war, and the conclusion of peace. 

Dive of succession— to enforce the 24. Important as these institutions 

responsibility of all public function- were in their tendency, and strongly as 
aries^nd to inti'oduce and enact laws, they savoured of that democratic spirit 
During the intervals of the session, the amidst which they were cradled, they yet 
Cortes was to be represented by a per- yielded in magnitude to the vitality of 
manent commission or deputation, to the changes in the election and compos!- 
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tion of the Cortes, which were estab- 
lished by the fiame- constitution. It 
was carried by a large majority that 
the assembly should sit, as it was then 
constituted, in a single chamber, with- 
out, as of old, any separate place of 
assembly for the clergy or nobles, or 
any veto or power of rejection being 
vested in their members apart from 
those of the commons. Population 
was made the basis of representation : 
it was declared that there &lA)uld be a 
member for every seventy thousand 
souls; and that every man above the 
age of twenty-five, a native of the pro- 
vince, or who had resided in it for 
seven years, was qualified alike to elect 
or to be elected. No property was for 
the present insisted on as a qualifica- 
tion ; but it was left to future Cortes 
to legislate on this important point. 
The election of members took place 
by three BucGeBsivo steps of parishes, 
districts, and provinces; but the bd^ 
roughs, who sent members to the 
ancient assemblies, and the juntas, 
who were admitted to the representa- 
tion in the present, were •alike ex- 
cluded. The American colonies t^ere 
placed on a perfect equality, in the 
article of rcpresentaticm, witb^the Eu- 
ropean provinces of the monarchy j 
the ministers, councillors, and persons 
in the household of the king, were ex- 
cluded from a seat in the assembly; 
the Cortes were to assemble every 
year, and to sit at least three months 
for the despatch of business ; no mem- 
ber of it was to be capable of holding 
any ofiice under the crown ; it was to 
be re-eleotcd every two years, and no 
individual who h^ been the member 
of one assembly could be re-elected till 
a different legislature had intervened. 
Thus the Cartes, ieveiy two years, 
was to present an entirely new set of 
members ffom that which had pre- 
ceded it. The authors of the constitu- 
tion luid adopted the American prin- 
ciple of rotation of office, and were 
determined that acquaintance with, 
or fitness for, the duties of govem- 
nient should be a per|)etual bar to the 
enjoyment of its powers. 

25. Such was the famous constitu- 
tion of 1812— the Magna Charta of 


southern revolutionary Europe — the 
model on which the subsequent demo- 
cratic constitutions of Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont, and Naples, in 1820, were 
framed; the brand which has filled the 
world with its flames, and from the 
conflagration raised by which both 
hemispheres ai^ still burning. To an 
Englishman practicallyacquainted with 
tile working of a free constitution, it is 
needless to expatiate on the necessary- 
effect of vesting bu<^ powers in the 
people of an old state. If he reflects 
how long the institutions of England, 
habituated as she has been to the 
strain by centuries of freedom, could 
withstand the influence of universal 
suffrage, annual parliaments, the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peers, the with- 
di%.wing of the legislative veto from 
the sovereign, an entire change of 
legislators^ every two yeai^, ana the 
practical vesting of the disposal of all 
offices of importance in the House of 
CommoiSTs, he will easily understsShd 
what mifst have been the result of 
such a system among a people of mix* 
ed blood and hbstile passions, nf fiery 
temperament and towering axubition; 
long subjected to despotism, wholly 
unused to freedom; among whom 
political fervour was ^s yet untamed 
by Buffering, and philanthropic ardour 
uncooled by experience; where pro- 
perty, accumulated in huge masses 
among the nobles and clergy, was but 
scantily diffused through tiio middle 
classes; and instruction was still more 
thinly scattered among any ranks of 
tbto people. But it was the fatal 
peculiarity of this constitution, that 
it so obviously and immediately open- 
ed the avenue to supreme power to 
the urban constituencies, and so en- 
tirely shut out and disinherited the 
rural nobility, and ecclesiastic orders 
and rural population, that it neces- 
sai'ily bequeathed the seeds of inter- 
minable discord between these classes 
to future ages; because it gave a de- 
finite object and ii^telligent war-ciy to 
the minority, massed together, ai^ iu 
possession of the princip^ seats of in- 
fluence in towns, while it established 
a system altogether unsupportable to 
the majority, tenfold greatey, but scat* 
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tered, and destitute of defence or rally* 
ing points in the country. 

26. The reception which the new 
oonstitution met with in Spain was 
such as might have been expected with 
regard to so gi-eat au iz^novation, in a 
cpuntry in which the urban constitu- 
encies were so zealous {or change, and 
the rural inhabitants were so firmly 
attached to (ho institutions of thek* 
fathers. At Cadiz, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, and in general all the great towns, 
especially those of a commercial habit, 
the enthusiasm of people at this 
great addition to their power was loudly 
and sincerely expressed : in the lesser 
boroughs in the interioy, and in all the 
rural districts, where revolutionary 
ideas had not spread, and the ancient 
faith and loyalty were stiU all-powfcr- 
,ful, it was the object of unqualified 
'hatred. In vain the partisans of the 
new regime sought to persuade the 
people that the constitution was but 
a ^'eturn to the old usagel of the 
monarchy, cleared of the cdbruptious 
and abuses of ages. The good sense 
of the ^uni^ry inhabitants revolted at 
the idea tha!t the King of Spain of old 
had been merely a puppet in the hands 
of the populace. The clergy could 
never see a confirmation of their pri- 
vileges in institutions which, on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, had led to 
their total overthrow; the nobles be- 
held, in the concentration of all power 
in the hands of an assembly ftlected 
by universal suffrage, the certain fore- 
rimner of their total ruin. The pro- 
vinces in the occupation of the Frenkli, 
which had sent no representatives to 
the Isle of Leon, embracing three- 
fourths of the monarchy, loudly com- 
plained that their rights and privileges 
had been reft from them by au as- 
sembly almost wholly elected at Ca- 
di^ to which they were entire stran- 
gers. Thus the whole countiy popula- 
tion were unanimous in their detesta- 
tion of the new order of things; and 
it was easy to foresee that, if the 
matj^r ^re to be determined by the 
nation itself,, the constitution would 
be rejected by an immense majoiity. 
But we partisans of the now constitu- 
tion, thou^ few in number, were in- 


comparably better organised and fa- 
vourably situated for aetive operations 
than their antagonists; the provinces 
adverse to it, though five to one in 
point of numbers, were for' the most 
part in possession of the French troops, 
and could take no part in the elections ; 
and the party favourable to it being 
already intrenched in the principal 
strongholds of the kingdom, it was 
bard to say to which side, in the event 
of a struggle, victory might ultimately 
incline. * 

27. Wellington, from the very first, 
clearly perceived, and loudly denounc- 
ed, the pernicious tendency of these 
measures on the part of the Spanish 
Cortes, not merely as diverting the 
attention of the government from the 
national defence, and wasting their 
time in fruitless discussions when the 
enemy was at their gates, but as tend- 
ing io establish democratic principles 
find republican institutions in a coun- 
try wholly unfitted for them, and 
which would leave to future ages the 
seeds of interminable discord in the 
Spanish caonairchy. His prophecies, 
whi6h are to be found profusely scat- 
tered throughout the later volumes of 
his corrfspondinco, little attended to 
at the time from the absorbing in- 
terest of the contest with Napoleon, 
have now acquired an extraordinary 
interest, from the exact and melan- 
choly accomplishment which subse- 
quent events have given to his pre- 
dictions. Before the Cortes had been 
assembled six weeks, he expressed to 
his brother, Henry Wellesley,* then 
amba&sador at Cadiz, his apprehen- 
sions that they were about to follow 

* ** The natural course of all popular nsseni- 
blios— of the SpuiiisIrCortes, among others— 
is to adopt democratic principles, and to vest 
all the powers of tho state in their own body ; 
and this assembly must take care that they 
do nut run in this tempting course, as the 
wishes of tlie nation arc decidedly for a mon- 
archy. By a monarchy alone it can to gov- 
erned : and thoir inclination to any other 
form of guvornment, and their assumption of 
tho power and iiatrouaffa of the state into 
their own hands, would Immediately deprive 
them of tho confidence of the iieople^ and 
render them a worse government, and mom 
impotent, because more numerous, than the 
central junta,”— Welli kotos to H. Weiabs- 
LEV, Nov. 4^ 1810 ; OuawooD, iv. 650. 
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the usual course of democratic assem- 
blies, and draw to themselves, iu op- 
position to the wishes of 'the great 
bulk of the nation, the whole powers 
of government. As they advanced in 
their career, and experience began to 
develop the practical result of their 
administration in the provinces, he re- 
peatedly expressed his conviction of 
the general dissatisfaction which they 
had excited, and the very serious dan- 
gers to which they were ‘urging the 
nation.* 

28. But after his visit to Cadiz, on 
occasion of being appointed generalis- 
simo of the Spanish armies in January 
1813, he denounced, in the strongest 
terms, the wretched government, at 
once tyrannical at homo and weak 
abroad, which the furious democracy 
of that city had produced; and pre- 
dicted the ruinous effect both upon 
the fate of the war and the future 
prospects of the monarchy, of the con- 
stitution which they had established.^ 
His words, after a close personal view 
of the working of the democratic con- 

* “Tho Cortes are unpopula^voiwhere, 
and ill niy opinion deservedly so. x^thing 
c-au be more miel, absurd, and impolitic, 
than their decrees rospectlsg tho persons who 
have served tho enemy. It is extraordinary 
tliat the revolution iu Spain has not produced 
oueman with any knowledge of tho real situ- 
ation of the country. It appears as if they 
were all drunk ; thinking and speaking of 
liny other subject tliau Spain.”— W ellinqton 
to H. Wblleslxt, Ist Nov. 1812 ; Gunwoon, 
IX. 624. 

t ” It is impossible to describe the state 
of conftision in which afi'airs arc at Cadiz. 
The Cortes have formed a constitution very 
much on tho principle that a painter paints 
a picture— viz. to be looked at; and 1 have 
not met one of its members, or any person 
of any descriptnon, either at Cadiz or else- 
where. who considers tho constitution as tho 
embodying of a system according to which 
Spain is oreau be govomed. The Cortes have 
in foiTU divested themselves of the executive 
power, and appointed a regency for that pur- 
pose ; but tho regency are in fact the slaves 
of tho Cortes, and neither have either com- 
munication in a constitutional way with each 
other, nor any authority beyond the walls of 
Cadiz. I wish tliat some of our reformers 
would go to Cadiz to see the benefit of a sove- 
reign popular ossemblycalllug itself 'Hajeaty/ 
and of a written constitution. In truth, 
there Is no authority in the state except the 
libellous newspapeni, and they certainly xlde 
over both Cortes and Regency without mer- 
cy.”— 'Wbllinqton to Loan Bathubst, Cadiz, 
27th Jan. 1818; GuiiwooD, x. 64. 


siitution, are deserving of profound 
attention, as designating the impres- 
sion produced on an intellect of the 
highest order, by a state of tilings aris- 
ing from tho success of popular ambi- 
tion, and therefore of lasting interest 
to mankind. The greatest objection 
which 1 have to the new constitution is, 
thatina country in which almost all pro- 
'^erty consists in land, aad there are the 
largest landed proprietors which exist 
in Europe, no meaaiure should have 
been adopted, and no barrier provided, 
to gnard landed |)roperty from the .en- 
croachments, injustice, and violence to 
which it is at all times liable, but 
particularly ii> the progress of revolu- 
tion!^ The council of state affords no 
such guard; it has no influence in tho 
legislature; it can have no influenco 
over the public mind. Such a guard 
can only^e afforded by the establish- 
ment of an assembly of the great land- 
ed proiyietors, such as our Houa$ of 
Loi^s, having concurrent powers with 
tho Cortes; and you may depend upou 
1 it, there is no man iu Spain, be his 
I property ever so small, who :f not in- 
terested in the establishment of such 
! an assembly. Unhappily, legislative 
I assemblies are swayed by the fears 
and passions of individuals: when un- 
I checked, they are tyrannical and un- 
just; nay, more, it frequently happens 
that the most tyrannical and unjust 
measures are the most popular. Those 
measures are particularlypopularwhich 
deprive rich and powerful individuals 
of their properties under the pretence 
df the public advantage; and 1 tremble 
for a country in which, as in Spain, 
there is no harrier for the jpreBervalion 
of •private property, excepting the justice 
of a legislative assembly possessmg su- 
preme power. It is impossible to cal- 
culate upon the plans of such an as- 
sembly: they have^uo check whatever, 
and they are governed by the most 
ignorant and licentious of all licentious 
presses, that of Cadiz. I believe they 
mean to attack the royal and feudu 
tenths, and the tithes of the church, 
under pretence of encouraging agricul- 
ture; and, finding tho contributions 
from these sources not ko extensive 
as they expected, they will seize the 
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estates of tlie grandees. Our character 
is involved in a greater degree than 
*\ve are aware of, in the democratical 
transactions of the Cortes, in the 
opinion of all moderate well-thinking 
Spaniards, and, I am afraid, with the 
the rest of Kyrope. It is quite imix}s- 
sible such a system cac last : what I 
regret is, that I am the person who 
maintains it. rlf the King should r^ 
turn, he also will overturn the whole 
fabric if ho has^any spirit; but the 
gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely 
masters, that I am afraid there must 
be another convulsion.” 

29. The British government were 
well aware, while democratic frenzy 

from the despatches of their am^isaa-, 
dor there, the Hon curable H. W elleslejr, 
AB well as from Wellington’s informa- 
tion of the dangerous nattfre pf the 
spirit which had thus been evolved, 
th^ they had a task of no ordinary 
dimculty to encounter, in any attempt 
to moderate its transports. The Span- 
ish people, long and proverbially jeal- 
ous of fqfeign interference, had recently 
evinced this peculiarity in so remark- 
able a degree, that even when defeat^ 
cd in a hundred encounters, and bleed- i 
ing at every poi^from the want of any 
general competent to stem the progress I 
of disaster, and give unity to the oper- ^ 
ations of their different aamiies, they 
still refused to give the command, to 
the British hero who had arresfed at 
Talavera the tide of succei^ and rolled 
back from Torres Vedraa the wave of 
conquest, even though he has record^ 
his opinion, that, if they had done so, 
he could have saved their country as i 
he did Portugal.* In these circum-; 
stances, any decided or marked inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain 
with the proceedings either . of the 
Cortes at Cadiz, or of the regency in 
its formation, woidd not only, in all 
* **I understand the Spaniel) government 
may perhaps offbr me the command of their 
armies. If they had done so a year and a half 
AgOj and they had set seriously to work to feed 
andlliiy their army, the cause would have 
been saved ; nay, it would have been saved 
without such an arrangemont, if the battle 
of Ocana had pot been fought in November 
1809.*'—W]blungto.v toLonnliiVEKPOOL^ 2d 
Peb. 1811 ; Gubwoojd, vii. 216. 


probability, have totally failed in its 
object, but possibly have cooled their 
< ardour in the cause of independence, 
and thrown the party in Si^n, in pos- 
session of the few remaining strong- 
holds it possessed, headlong into the 
arms of the enemy. In these circum- 
stances, the British cabinet, albeit no- 
ways insensible to the dangers of the 
republican government which had thu» 
grown up, as it were, under their very 
wing at C^diz, and its strange incon- 
sistency with their own principles, as 
well as those on which the war had 
been conducted, nevertheless deemed 
it expedient not to intermeddle with 
the internal affairs of their ally, and to 
comply literally with the advice of 
Wellington, “ to keep themselves clear 
of the democracy, and to interfere in 
nothing while the government was in 
their hands, excepting in carrying on 
the war and keeping out the foreign 
enemy.” 

30. It was chiefly with a view, how- 
ever, to obtain a legitimate head for 
the government at Cadiz, and if pos- 
sible ^extrftate Spain by legal means 
from the abyss into which she was fall- 
I ing, that the hjjiglish cabinet at this 
I time ma^e a serious attempt to effect 
the deliverance of Ferdinand YII. from 
his imprisonment at Valeng^. The 
captive king, and his brother Don Car- 
los, were there detained, living sumptu- 
ously, but BO narrowly watched as to 
render their escape apparently impos- 
sible.,^ Notwithstanding all the vigil- 
I anco of the police, however, the Brit- 
! ish government contrived to communi- 
cate with him by means of the Baron 
j Eolli, a man of skilful address and in- 
trepid character, in whom the Marquis 
Wellesley had entire confldencc. The 
project for their deliverance, when on 
the point of succeeding; was betrayed 
by an agent to whom a subordinate 
part in its execution -had been commit- 
ted. Ferdinand himself revealed the 
plot to his jailors, and Kolli was arrest- 
ed and committed to Vincennes. He 
refused, however, with unshaken con- 
stancy, to divulge anythingwhich could 
involve either Fei'dinand or the Brit- 
ish ministry; but the French police 
took advantage of the discovery they 
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had made^ to endeavour to entrap the 
royal captives into some hazaidous at< 
tempt by means of a false 'Eolli, who 
was despatched to Yalon^ay. The pen- 
etration of the Spanish king, however, 
detected the disguise, and nothing fol- 
lowed on thb insidious attempt. 

31. The military condition of the 
Frejpeh in Spain, notwithstanding the 
disastrous issue of the expedition into 
Portugal, had been essentially improv- 
ed, so far as the command of the re- 
sources of the country v/ent, in the 
course of the campaign of 1810. The 
successful irruption of Soult into An- 
dalusia, in its commencement, had 
given them the entire disposal of the 
riches and harvests of that opulent 
province; and although the dispersion 
of force which it occasioned, in conse- 
quence of the continued resistance of 
Cadiz, proved in the end, as the event 
showed, extremely detrimental to |heir 
interests in the Peninsula ; yet in th» 
first instance it greatly augmented the 
means at their disposal, and diffusejd 
the pleasing hope, which seems to have 
gained possession of all the ^unsellors 
of Joseph, that the war was at length 
approaching its termination. So com- 
pletely did hostilities dppear tp be con- 
cluded to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, that Joseph Buonaparte crossed 
that formidable barrier ; published at 
Cordova an ominous decree, in which 
he declared, that ^Mf Spain became 
again the friend of Fi'ance, it was for 
the interest of Napoleon to preserve 
its integritv; if not, to dismemlMli'knd 
destroy it:*’ entered Seville amidst the 
acclamations of the higher class of citi- 
zens, who were fatigued with the war, 
and hopeless of its success; received 
from the civic authorities there the 
standards taken at the battle of Bay- 
len ; accepted the attendance of ai’oyal 
guard, organised for his service in we 
southern provinces; and amidst the ap- 
parent transports of the people, arrived 
at the lines before Cadiz, and made the 
tour of the bay almost within reach of 
the Spanishbatteries. Seduced by these 
flattering appearances, the monarch ap- 
pears for a time to have indulged the 
pleasing hope that his difficulties were 

VOU1X. 


at an end; that all classes of Spaniards 
would at length rally round his stan- 
dard ; and that, supported by his faith- 
ful population, he might at length ob- 
tain not merely the shadow but the 
substance of a throne, emancipated 
from the burdensome tutelage of his 
imperial brother. * 

32k But if Jdbeph for a brief period 
OSve way to this pleasing illusion, he 
was not long of being awakened from 
it by the acts of Napoleon himself. 
Early in February a Q%cree was issued 
by &m, which organised into four 
governments the provinces of Catalo- 
nia, Aragon, Biscay, and Navarre; and 
chaiged the military governor of each 
of them with fhe entire direction of 
affairs, civil and military. « The ]|olice, 
the administration of justice, the col- 
lection and disposal of the revenue, 
were int^ted to them equally with 
the warlike arrangements of the pro- 
vinces; and the fundamental condi- 
tion on^vhich this more than regal 
TOwer was held by the marshals was, 
that they should make no demands on 
the imperial treasury, and that the dis- 
tricts under their command ^should 
feed, clothe, lodge, and pay the numer- 
ous French corps which occupied them. 
Deeper desigirs, however, than the 
temporary occupation* of a portion of 
the Spanish monarchy, the whole of 
which was overrun by his troops, were 
fhvolved in this decree of the Emperor; 
and what these designs were are ex- 
plained in a letter of this period from 
the Duke of Cadore (Champagny) to 
tl|B French ambassador at Madrid 
'* The intention of the Emperor is to 
unite to France the whole left hank of the 
JSbro, and perhaps the territory oS far 
as the Douro. Qne of the objects of 
the decree is to prepare for that an- 
nexation; and you wiU take care, with- 
out letting a bint fall as to the designs 
of the Emperor, to prepare matters for 
this change, and facilitate all the mea- 
sures which his majesty may take to 
carry it into execution.” Thus Napo- 
leon, after having solemnly guaranteed 
the integrity of Spain, first by the 
ti’eaty of Fontainebleau to Ferdinand 
VIL, again by that of Bayonne to 
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Joseph, was now preparingt in violation required provinces, or anything eise 
of both engagements, to seize a large which might be required of him?* 
port of its territoxy, and one* which 84. Asanza, unable either to fathom 
commanded the whole remainder of it^ the secret intentions or get any satis- 
by the spoliation of his own brother, faction as to the public deeds of the 
whom he had put upon the throne. Emperor, returned downcast to Ma- 
83. 'KTotwithstanding all the precau- drid, where general gloom had suc- 
tions of the Emperor, however, to keep ceeded to the first transports of joy 
his designs secret^ th^ transpired so among the adherents of Joseph a^k the 
for as to awaken in Joseph the mo|t conquest of Andalusia ; and unequivo- 
anxious soliAtude as to the preserva- cal acts on the part of Napoleon soon 
tion of his crown and. the integrity of demonstrated his real designs, and at 
. his dominions. *'To avert the stroke as what price die estimated the phantom 
far as possible, under pretence of con- of a king which he had established in 
gratulatinghisbrotl^sr on his marriage Spain. A fresh decree, in addition to 
with the Austrian archduchess, he des- that which had created the four mill- 
patched to Paris M. Asanza, an intre- tary governments already established, 
pid and able Spaniard^ zealous for the formed two new ones, embracing the 
mterfsts of his country, and peculiarly whole country to the north of the 
solicitous ofpreserving the provinca of Douro ; the first of these comprising 
his birth, Navarre, for the cicwn of the province of Burgos; the second, 

* Castile. Asanza, on his arrival at Paris, those of Valladolid, Palencia, and 
found that the expense of the Spanish Toro: and this was soon followed by 
war, which it was said had already cost cnower, which gave Soult the exclu- 
t]a3 imperial treasury above Cwo hun- sive direction of the army and the pro- 
dred millions of francs (£8,000,00^, vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
was the great subject of complaint wifti rena. Thus, while Suchet was actively 
the cabinet of St Cloud; and without couductiiy; the work of conquest iu 
openl^divulging the project of incor- Catidonia and Valencia, and Soult was 
porating with France the territory living in regal magnificence at Seville, 
north of the Ebro, Champagny made the unhappy Jeseph, almost destitute 
no secret of the wish of the Emperor of resources, lingered on, a shadow, at 
to obtain, and 'his right to demand, Madrid, without either being intrustcd 
more valuable indemnities than the with the duties, or enjoying the splen- 
toren satisfaction of having placed an dour of royalty, 
incapable and prodigal brother on tlfe 36. Napoleon’s favourite project of 
throne of Madrid. When Asanza plead- securing the northern provinces of the 
ed strongly for the inieCTity of Spam, Peninsula for himself soon assumed a 
and the obligation of the Emperor to more tangible form, and became the 
support his brother, he was openly subject of open negotiation with the 
by the imperial minister, that, strong cabinet of Madrid. In this negotiation, 
as the Emperor’s obligations to the the plenipotentiaries of Spain in vain 
members of his family were, his obii- appealed to the treaty of Bayonne, by 
gations to France were still stronger ;* wldch the integiity of the monarchy 
and that “ Joseph would do well to re- was guaranteed. Champagny replied, 
ooBeot that he held in his power the in the name of the Emperor, and from 
Prince of Asturias, Ferdinand, whom bis dictation, that the convention of 
he was strongly tftmpted to send into Bayonne had de facto disappeared, by 
Spain, and who would make no scruple, the majority of its members having 
as the price of his liberty, to cede the passed over to the insuigents ; that 

* The Jettera of Aaausa to the coxirt of owed a laige indemnity 

by the nierillas, . saennees m men and money which he 
published by tbo had made in her behalf ; and that, as 
never repay the debt, he must 
lutheatieitv or al insist on the dession of the whole pro- 
vinces to the north of the Ebro, in- 


Userid were intercepted 
fbrMded to Osdia and 
ESgenoy. Wellington qu 
•ImSkB to them, wnhout ei 
lightest doubt on their i 
cttiaqy.— 'B iokon, ix. 280. 
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eluding Catalonia, for ten years. Find- 
ing the Emperor resolute, the Spanish 
plenipotentiaries strove only to gain 
time: the more pressing concerns of 
the north engross^ his attention ; and, 
before his dominion in the Peninsula 
was so well established as to render it 
practicable to carry the transference 
formally into effect, the whole country 
was reft alike from France and Joseph 
by the arms of England, and the star 
of Napoleon had begun to set amid the 
snows of Russia. * 

36. Such, however, was the destitu- 
tion to which the court of Madrid was 
reduced, during the whole of the win- 
ter of 1810 and spring of 1811, that in 
January 1811, Joseph intimated to Na- 
poleon, “ tha6 the French marehals in- 
tercepted his revenue, disregarded his 
orders, insulted his government, and 
oppressed and ruined his country. He 
himself had been appointed to the 
throne of Spain without his own con- 
sent ; and though^e would never op- 
pose the Emperoi^ will, yet he would 
not live a degraded king ; and there- 
fore he was ready to resignpunless the 
Emperor would come in persod and 
remedy the evils." Struck with the 
decision of this annoutfcemciil, and the 
obvious justice of the complaiuts on 
which it was founded, the Emperor so 
far interposed in behalf of his unhappy 
brother, as to fix, by an imperial edict, 
the monthly sums at which the allow- 
ance of the whole military officers of 
the Peniusula,'from the marshals, gov- 
ernors of provinces, to the sub-lieuten- 
ants, should be fixed ; and directed that 
500,000 francs (£20,000) should be re- 
mitted monthlylbom .Paris to defray 
the moat urgent demands of his house- 
hold. This relief, however, proved al- 
together insufficient. The whole dVil 
functionaries of the crown were seyen 
months in arrear of their salaries ; the 
public treasury was empty; the king 
had not money at his disposal \o give 
a respeotable dinner to the amb^sa- 
dors; and he was incessantly besieged 
with complaints of oppression* which 
he had no means of relieving. To such 
a height at length did the mortifica- 
tions of the court of Madrid airive, and 
so completely were all the royal re- 


venues intercepted by the legal or il- 
legal exactions of the marshals, that, 
the beginning of May, Joseph set 
out from Madrid, and, to Napoleon’s 
no small embarrassment, arrived in 
Paris to lay his resignation at his feet. 
Thus was the prodigy exhibited, not 
merely of thr^ brothers of a soldier of 
fortune from Corsica being elevated by 
that soldier to European thrones; but 
of two of them, Louis and Joseph, be- 
ing reduced to such ^aortificationa, by 
his imperious temper and rigorous 
exactions, that yiey renounced their 
crowns to escape them; while another 
brother, Lucien, had found refuge from 
his persecutioi^ in the dominions of his 
most persevering and inveterate enemy. 

37. Napoleon, who was well aware 
vffiat a subject of scandal these divi- 
sions in the imperial family would af- 
ford to Europe, and how strongly they 
would confirm the declamations of the 
English press against the insupportable 
nature of his rule, did his utmost to 
appease the incensed monai*ch. Partly 
oy argument, partly by persuasion, 
partly by threats, he prevailed on the 
fugitive king to place again on nis head 
his crown of thorns ; and, after some 
weeks' residence at Paris, he returned 
to Madrid, having co^^cluded a private 
treaty, which in some degree obviated 
the most intolerable of his grievances. 
By this compact it was stipulated that 
the army of the centre should'be placed 
direcAy under the orders of the King 
of 9|)ain : he was to receive a^quarter 
of the contributions levied by the mar- 
siialsin their several provinces, for the 
maintenance of his court and goveim- 
meut* and for the support of the army 
of the centre, and of the Spaniards 
who had enlisted in his service, who 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
men ; and the half million of francs, 
hitherto given monthly to the King, 
was to he increased to a million. But 
the Emperor would not relinquish the 
military direction of the war, or the 
command of the provinces by his mar- 
shals; they were still to ooiTespond 
with Berthier, and take all their direc- 
tions from the Tuileries. Na^toleon 
also Btrougly counselled the convoca- 
tion of a Oortes at Madrid, to consider 
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the state of the nation, and foim a set- 
off against that assembled in the Island 
of Leon, which he characterised as a 
miserable canaiUeof dbscure agitators.” 
By these promises and injunctions 
Joseph was for the time pacified ; and 
hp returned to Madrid in July, where 
his situation appeared ^for a while to 
be improved by the successes of Mar- 
shal Suchet 11 } the east of Spain. Buis 
the promised remittances from Paris 
were never ma(^ regularly; the for- 
mer disputes witn the xharshals about 
the contributions revived; the project 
of the Cortes was adjourned from Well- 
ington’s successes in the next campaign ; 
and, in less than two y^rs, nothing re- 
mained of Joseph’s government but the 
recollection of the oppression of which 
he had been* the Impotent spectatoir, 
and the privations of which he had 
been the real victim. « 

88. While the governments of France 
and' Spain were ihus arrangingbetween 
themselves the proportions in which 
they were to divide between each other 
the Bpoik of the Peninsula, and Napo- 
leon wal securing the lion’s share to 
himself, a lingering but unconquerable 
resistance was still presented in the 
few sti'ongholds which remained in the 
hands of the patiSots. It was in ATery 
few quarters, however, that the contest 
was continued : the greater part of the. 
countiy Was subdued; its resources 
were almost all at the conquerorfs dis- 
posal; and, in a military point of '^w, 
the conquest might be considered as 
complete. Both tho Castiles, with tb^ 
capital, were in the victor’s power; 
Andalusia and Granada, with their rich 
and hitherto untouched fields of plun- 
der, were at his disposal; and the 
northern provinces, including the 
passes of the Pyrenees, the whole of 
Aragon, and the greater part of Cata- 
lonia, were strongly garrisoned by hie 
troops. The recent successes in the 
latter province, paiH^icularly the fall of 
Gerona, Hostalrich, Lerida, and Me- 
quinenzaf had both opened to the 
French arms the road from Perpignan 
to Barcelona, and established them in 
a solid manner on the Ebro; and no- 
thing was wanting but the conquest of 


Tortosaand Tarragona toenable Sncliet 
to carry his victorious arms into Val- 
encia, and subject the whole eastern 
provinces to the Emperor's sway. On 
the other side, they were still excluded 
from the kingdom of Portugal, and a 
disastrous campaign had followed the 
invasion of that country; but the Eng- 
lish armies appeared in no sufficient 
strength to disturb them beyond the 
Spanish frontier; and the possession 
of Ciudad* Rodrigo and Badajoz pro- 
mised to sCEsure tho Castiles against 
any serious incursion from their an- 
cient antagonists in that quaiicr. 

39. Great as the extent of territory 
occupied by the French generals was, 
the forces at their disposal were fully 
equal to their necessittes. Seventy- 
five thousand men in Andalusia, under 
the command of Soult, maintained the 
blockade of Cadiz, retained the whole 
provinces to the south of the Sierra 
Morena in subjection, and watched 
over the security ^ Badajoz, on tho 
Portuguese frontier. Fifty thousand 
were still ready in Leon to assemble 
round thc^tandard of Marmont, who 
had Succeeded Massena in the com- 
mand of the army of Portugal ; sixty 
thousandr moref under Bessi^res, at 
Valladolid, Biscay, and Leon, watched 
the Spanish force at the entrance of 
the 'Galician defiles, and secimed the 
important line of communication by 
Vittoria to Bayonne; while in the 
eastern provinces, Macdonald, with 
forty-five thousand men, lay at Gerona 
and Hostalrich, guarding the impoV- 
tant entrance by Perpignan into Cata- 
lonia. Suchet, after providing for all 
his fortresses, could Still bring thirty 
thousand excellent troops into the 
field for active operations ; while 
twenty thousand more under Joseph 
and Jourdan at Madrid, and fifteen 
thousand under Reynier, in Estrema- 
diim and La Mancha, overawed the 
capital, and maintained the communi- 
cation between the different parts of 
this immense military establishment.* 

40. The vital point of native resist- 
ance to all this stupendous array was 
to line found wdthin the walls of Cadiz; 
bui^ though the force there was above 

* See Appendix, G, Cbap. lxv. 
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twenty thousand strong, yet it was 
composed of tuch various nations, and 
ill great part so disormnised and de- 
pressed, that little reliance could be 
placed on its sufficiency, even for the 
defence of that last stronghold of Span- 
ish independence. Five thousand Eng- 
lish and Portuguese, who arrived im- 
mediately after the French troops ap- 
peared before its walls in February 
1810, from Lisbon and Gibraltar, under 
General Stewart, were excellent sol- 
diers ; but the remainingl&fteen thou- 
sand, composed of the refugees from 
Seville, and the gallant men who had 
come up under Albuquerque, [ante, 
Chap. Lxm. § 46], were in the most 
miserable state, without shoes, pay, or 
clothing, and hardly any remaining 
ammunition. The regency was with- 
out vigour or consideration ; the public 
stores were shamefully dilapidated by 
private cupidity ; and such was the 
general despondence and confusic^ 
which prevailed, that if Victor’s troops 
had, immediately on their arrival at 
the bay, pushed on and attached the 
defences on the isthmus whUh connect- 
ed the* city with the mainland, tSey in 
all probability migld have carried 
them, and, but for the arriild of the 
English troops, cei*tainly woidd have 
done so. As it was, the exterior forts 
on the mainland side of the bay were 
abandoned and dismantled in the gene- 
ral consternation ; and from Fort Ma- 
tagorda, the most advanced and impor- 
t^t outwork on their side, the French 
bSmbs could reach the tipper harbour 
and a considerable part of the city. 

41. In the other quarters of Spain 
appearances were, if possible, still more 
unpromising. Twenty-five thousand 
men, indeed, in Valencia, and twelve 
thousand in Murcia, still hoisted the 
ooloursof independence ; but their com- 
position, equipment, and discipline, 
were so wretched that military discern- 
ment could already anticipate,' what 
the event soon proved, that no i^iance 
was to be placed on them in the field, 
and but little in the defence of fortified 
places. In Catalonia, though a desul- 
tory warfare was kept up in the moun- 
tains, no force existed capable of keep- 
ing the field in the level country ; and 


the campaign was in reality reduced to 
the sieges of Tortosa and Tarragona, 
the last important strongholds which 
the Spaniards possessed in that pro- 
vince. At the same time,m Galicia, the 
new levies, nearly fifteen thousand 
strong, were unable, from their want 
of discipline, ,«to emexge from their 
mountain deffies ; and the guerilla par- 
ties in the central provinces, though 
exceedingly harassing to the enemy’s 
communications, wei^ detached from 
each other, and ^together inefficient as 
a force in regulaiswarfare. Thus eighty 
or ninety thousand men, for the most 
part ill-disciplined, and worse equipped, 
shut up in fostified places along the 
sea-coast, and idtogethcr detached from 
each other, were all that remained of 
the Spanish forces, to contend with 
above three hundred thousand French 
soldiers, admirably equipped, under the 
guidance of veteran generals, masters 
of all tli^ entrances into and main rt^s 
through the country, in posaession of 
its principal sirongholds, and of the 
whole interior lines of communication 
through its provinces. In t^ese cir- 
cumstances, it requii^d not the gift of 
prescience to foresee that the weight of 
the contest would fall on the English 
and Portuguese army ; and that un- 
less Wellington, with his fifty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, could strike a de- 
cisive^blow at the heart of the enemy’s 
power, the cause of the Peninsula, and 
with it the bope of European iudepeu- 
denbe, was lost. 

42. Cadiz, the keystone of the strong 
ffiit disjointed arch of resistance which 
still encircled Spain, was a city the na- 
tural strength of which had, from the 
most remote ages, rendered it an im- 
portant object in the Peninsular wars. 
The Gaditane Isle, or Isle of Leon, is 
indeed by nature so strong as to re- 
quire but little assistance from art to 
become altogether^ impregnable. It 
consists of an island three leagues long, 
and one and three quarters broad, ^ in 
the form of an irregular triai^le, situ- 
ated in the sea, at the mouui of the 
Guadaleta river ; and separated lh!om 
the adjacent continent by the Santi 
PetH channel, an arm of the sea nine 
miles long, about three hundred yards 
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wide, and of depth Bufficient to float a 
seyenty'four, which receives the waters 
of all the streams that descend from 
the heights on the mainland, and is 
bounded on the continent by salt 
marshes of still greater breadth. The 
great road from Cadis to Seville crosses 
this channel and marshvby the bridge 
of Zuazo, which on the approach of the 
French was broken dom, while th# 
approach to it was defended by power- 
ful batteries on either side. The ar- 
senal Caraccas stands on an island at 
the extremity of the isle of Leon, near- 
est to the bridge and mainland, but 
from the breadth of the marsh it could 
not be reached save by«water or bom- 
bardment ; and, on the other side of 
the bridge, the castle of Santi Petri 
commanded all the opposite shore aifd 
Approaches to the marsh. The whole 
Isle of Loon is composed "^jf a salt 
marsh, with the exception of the ridge 
on^which the town of Isla, ^.ontain- 
iug eighteen thousand inhabitants, is 
placed, and the sandhills at the oppo- 
site extremity, running out into the sea, 
on whi<% Cadiz is built, which in general 
numbers eighty, but was then encum- 
bered by above a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. I 

43, The great road by the bridge of I 
Zuazo, which runs through the town 
of Isla, is elevated on, and runs for two I 
leagues along, a narrow isthmus, be- 1 
tween the Atlantic on the one side and ! 
the inner salt marsh of the islaSid on 
the other ; and it is cut in various | 
places by ditches, and intersected 1^ 
redoubts which, presenting successm 
points of defence, rendered attack from 
without extremely difficult, even if the 
bridge of Zuazo and town ofelsla had 
been carried. At the close of all, Ca- 
diz itself, situated at the extremity of 
the isthmus, arises, strongly fortified 
on that side ; the neck of land which 
appxnaohed it was exposed to the con- 
centric fire of numerous and formid- 
able batteries ; and an advancing enemy 
would bp exposed to a flanking fire 
from the vessels of war on the one side, 
and gun-boats on tbC other. Nearly 
two thousand guns in all were mount- 
ed on the immense circuit of Hhe ; 
works ; hut many of tbe fortifications j 
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were unskilfully constructed, and not 
less than thirty thousand men were 
requisite to provide them with proper 
garrisons. The promontoty of the 
mainl^d which approaches nearest to 
the city was armed by two strong forts, 
called the Trocadero and Matt^orda ; 
but even if they were carried by the 
besiegers, the immense batteries of tho 
Puntales stood, directly opposite, on 
the other side of the channel, at the 
distance odl^of twelve hundred yards; 
while the nearest parts of Cadiz itself 
were still four thousand yards, or near- 
ly two milas and a half, from the most 
advanced point to which the besiegers^ 
batteries could be pushed. 

44. General Stewart arrived at Ca- 
diz, with two thousand British troops, 
from Gibraltar on the , 11th February ; 
and in a few days two thousand move 
English and Portuguese were received 
^m'Lisbon, who were welcomed with 
loud acclamations by the inhabitants, 
impending danger having for the time 
extinguished the hitherto inveterate 
jealousy entea.i:ained by the Spaniards 
of fojreigi#interference. They^ found 
the people zealously engaged in exer- 
tions to repair and strengthen the for- 
tificatiodl ; ana multitudes, in parti- 
cular, were labouring day and night in 
cutting a deep ditch across the chauss4o 
on the isthmus leading to Cadiz, in 
the narrowest part, so as to bring both 
seas to its foot, and constructing strong 
walls of masonry and batteries on 
either side. Their efforts, howeufr, 
though stimulated by all the aidour 
of patriotic enthusiasm, were ill direct- 
ed ; confusion and dilapidation per- 
vaded every part of the public adminis- 
tration ; and such was the ignorance of 
the Spanish engineers of the plainest 
principles of the military art, thali, while 
they had abandoned the strongholds 
I of the Trocadero and Matagorda, from 
whence the enemy's shells could reach 
I the* city, they had pushed dieir Ofl- 
vanced posts on the road to Seville, a 
I mile and a half beyond the Zuazo 
bridge; that is, into a situation where 
they were exposed to attack on either 
flank, and where defeat would endan- 
ger the bridge itself, and the whole ex- 
terior defences of the Isle of Leon. 
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45. The first care of General Stewart 
after his arrival was to regain Fort 
Matagorda, where batteries were Al- 
ready constructing to bombard Cadiz. 
This important service was successfully 
performed by Captain M*Laine,*at the 
head of a hundred and fifty seamen and 
marines. Its dismantled works were 
hastily restored, and guns planted on 
the’ ramparts, which not only silenced 
the field-pieces of the enemy directed 
against them, but severely ^lled their 
advancing works on th^ Trocadero 
Point. The whole efibrts of the French 
were therefore directed to regain pos- 
session of this fort on the mainland ; 
and with such vigour were their oper- 
ations conducted, and such resources 
for a siege did they find in the arsenal 
of Seville, that in a few weeks they 
had fifty pieces of heavy cannon placed 
in battery against its walls ; while a 
Spanish seventy-four and armed fletill^ 
which had hitherto co-operated in tire 
defence, were obliged, by a tempest of 
red-hot shot, to slip their cables and 
move across to Cadiz. ^ The feeble 
rampart soon gave way befd'e this tre- 
mendous weight of metal ; the walls 
were ruined, and the enemy’s balls 
flew BO thick that a nagstatf bearing 
the Spanish colours was broken si^ 
times in an hour, and at last they could 
only be kept flying by being nailed to 
the comer of the rampart. Yet the 
•heroic little garrison, with thek daunt- 
less commaude|t Captain M*Lame, still 
nifiintained their ground, and from the 
midstof the ruins kept up an unquench- 
able fire on the besiegers. For six-and- 
thirty hours this marvellous resistance 
was prolonged, till at length General 
Graham,, who had succeeded to the 
command of the Biitish troops in the 
Isle, finding that half of the band were 
killed or wounded, withdraw them in 
boats to the opposite side : and the bas- 
tions, after being blown up, were aban- 
doned to the enemy .t 

* Colonel Sir Archibald U'Laine, of 
the family of the M'Laines of Lochbuy. 

t A memorable iiistance of female heroism 
occurred at this siege. A sergeant's Vidfe, 
named Restoai, was in a oasem.at6 with the 
wounded men, whu i a drummer-bOT was or- 
dered to fetch water from the well of the fort. 
On goiugout the boy faltered under thesever* 


46. The brave resistance of tlys little 
band of heroes proved the salvation of 
Cadiz, and eventually exercised a mate- 
rial influence on that of the civilised 
world. For fifty-five days they had 
held the post on the enemy’s side, and 
in the midst of his batteries ; and, 
simply maintsiDing it, they had pre* 
vented any attack being made in other 
l^uarters. During this important in- 
terval the panic had subsided in Cadiz; 
the British troops ha(i^been augmented 
to eight thousand men by reinforce- 
ments from Lisbfn and Gibraltar; six 
millions of dollars, recently an'ived 
from Mexico, had replenished the pub- 
lic treasury; heavy taxes on bouses 
within, and imports into Cadiz, fur- 
nished a small permanent revenue; the 
Squish garrison was considerably aug- 
mented by volunteer battalions rais^ 
in the cit jr, and numerons detachments 
brought by sea from different points 
on the qoast ; the whole ships of war 
had been brought round from Fenm ; 
and thirty thousand men in arms with- 
in the walls, supported by a fleet of 
twenty-three ships of the line, ol which 
four were British, and twelve frigates, 
were in a condition not only to defy 
any attack, but to menace the enemy 
in the lines which thc^ were construct- 
ing round the bay, Victor, who was 
at the head of the blockading force, 
had not above twenty thousand men 
under his command ; so widely had 
the vdst French force which burst into 
Andalusia been dispersed to compel 
obedience and levy contributions over 
ifs extensive territory. Despairing, 
therefore, of carrying tie place by open 
force,* he resolved to turn the siege into 
a blockade ; and, for this purpose, vaift 
intrenchments were constructed round 
the bay, at the distance of a league and 
a half beyond the exterior defences of 
the Isle of Leon, on which the French 
army labouredfor t^o years, and which, 
equally with those defences themselves, 

ity of the fire, upem which she todethe vewl 
from him ; and although a shot ontflhftbucket 
cx>rd when in her hand, she braved the terrible 
cannonade, and brought the water In ^ety 
to the wounded men. This heroine still livo^ 
and is at present a matron in the town-hos- 
pital of Glasgow. — ^NAPiBByiii. 181 ; ondfiteteft 
qf a in Ireland, 72. 
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vemaix^a monument for the admiration 
of future ages. 

47. These gigantic lines of circum- 
Tallation, setting out from Rota, a vil- 
lage on the coast, on the north of the 
bay of Cadiz, passed through the towns 
of St Maria and Puerto jj^eol on the 
sea-shore, ascended tl^p semicircular 
range of hills which forms the eastern 
bi>uudaiy of ^e great salt marsh, and|' 
after passing through Chiclana, re- 
gained the sea ^t the tower of Bci> 
meja, three leagues to the south of 
Ca^z. Thus they fopned an immense 
semicircle ten leagues in length, rest- 
ing at ca<^ extremity on the sea, and 
embracing within its a^ple circuit the 
Isle of {jeon, lying in the centre of the 
bay, and separated at every point from 
the besiegers there by an intervening 
arm of the ocean and vast salt marsh, 
in general a league across. ^On these 
works, upwards of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenal of 
Seville, were, before the ena of the 
year 1810, planted by the French en- 
gineers; the forts of Matagorda and 
Trocad|r(i, the advanced posts of their 
lines, \^re greatly strengthened, and 
armed with powerful batteries; while 
mortars of a prodigious size were cast 
at Toulon, and sent by sea, by Mala^ 
to Cadiz, in order to annoy the ship- 
ping in the bay or the city.- Other 
advantages, however, accrued to the 
French from this position: fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, on board two hulks at 
Cadiz, who had been detained there 
since the battle of Baylen, cut their 
cables, drifted during a heavy gale tl> 
the French side of the bay, and rejoin- 
ed their comrades, notwithstanding all 
the hre of the Spanish batteries, ^ter 
a deplorable captivity of two years. 
At the same time, General Lacy, who 
had advanced with three thousand men 
to aid the peasants of the Sierra de 
Honda, who had tdken up arms to re- 
sist the fVench spoliating columns, was, 
^ter some successes, surrounded by 
their forces in every direction, cut on 
from Gibraltar, and compelled, after 
Bustsdning severe Joss, to re-embark at 
Estipona for Cadiz. 

iS. But it was soon found that the 
damage which could be effected in this 


way was very inconsiderable; and al- 
though So^t was indefatigable in his 
efforts, it ms very apparent that he 
had slight hope of reducing the place 
by force of arms. In truth, under the 
pretext of maintaining the blockade of 
the fortress, his real object was to con- 
struct a barrier which might prevent 
the garrison from issuing forth, and 
the British from rekindling, from that 
base, the flames of war in the Andalu- 
sian provinces. Victor, accordingly, 
was left in the works with a force never 
exceedingtwenty thousandmen, wholly 
inadequate to undertake active opera- 
tions against the Isle of Leon, and 
barely suffloient to guard the immense 
circuit of the lines; Soult and Sebasti- 
ani established themselves with power- 
ful garrisons at Seville and Granada, 
where they strove, by a profuse expen- 
diture and sumptuous entertainments, 
to render the French sway popular in 
ftie provinces of which these cities were 
the capitals ; Mortier lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the- Sierra Moreua, and 
observed th^ great road to Badajoz ; 
while detflihed columns traversed the 
counfry in all directions, repressing the 
guerillas, levying contributions to de- 
fray the^heavy^xpenses of the gene- 
rals, and seizing, in defiance of all the 
usages of civilised war, the paintings 
which now form the unrivalled collec- 
tion of the works of the Spanish mas- 
ters in Marshal Soult's hotel at Paris. * 
49. Though the fo|pes at the dis- 
posal of the French generals were al- 
together irresistible in the field, and 
gave them the entire command of the 
open country, yet the Spaniards in the 
mountains were still unsubdued; Ro- 
mana and Ballasteros in the Sierra 
Morena, to the south of Estremadura; 
Blake and Elio on the confines of Mur- 
cia; and numerous bodies of a.rmcd 
peasants its the mountains of Honda, 
still maintained a desultory resistance, 
cut off the French deiachntents when 
they ventured too near their fastnesses, 
and preserved afloat the standard of in- 
dependence, until happier dap should 
dawn upon their country. To such a 
degree were the French irritated and 
annoyed by this harassing warfave^ 
that Soult^ on the 9th May, issued a 
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proclamation, declaring the army of 
King Joseph the only regular Spanish 
force, and designating the whole* pa- 
triot bands as armed banditti, to whom 
no quarter should be given. This en- 
actment was earned into effect by the 
burning of several villages, and execu- 
tion of their inhabitants, who had 
taken part in the insurrection. The 
regency for some time made no re- 
prisals; but the exterminating system 
being continued, they at leitgth issued 
a decree, declaring that fof every Span- 
iard thus murdered three Frenchmen 
should be put to death; and this reso- 
lution having in some instances been 
acted upon, a stop was at length put, 
at least in the south, to this inhuman 
species of hostility. 

60. While a noble constancy amidst 
misfortunes was thus exhibited within 
the ramparts of Cadiz, and the standard 
of independence floated only in the 
south of the Peninsula in inacces8ibi% 
deserts, or on the summit of the moun- 
tains, Suchet was commencing that 
energetic and skilful campaign which 
proved BO fatal to the Spanilirds on the 
oast of Spain. It has been already no- 
ticed with what ahilitv he had effected 
the reduction of Lerlna ancFMequin- 
onza, and how muchhis successes were 
paralysed by the disasters of Augereau, 
in the northern parts of the province, 
[arde. Chap, nxiii. §§ 60, 61]. Napo- 
•leon was so highly gratified by these 
successes, and, fortified by the simul- 
taneous reverses of his other general, 
that he resolved to intrust his success- 
ful lieutenant with the important mis- 
sion of completing the reduction of the 
province, and to deprive the unsuccess- 
ful one of his command. Augereau ac- 
cordingly was recalled, and Macdonald, 
raised to favour by his glorious exploit 
at the battle of Wa^m, Chap. 
LXiii. § 54], was appointed to the direc- 
tion of the northern parte of the pro- 
vince. Two great toads only existed 
at that period in Catalonia, the one 
from Barcelona to Saragossa, the other 
by the sea-coast from Perpignan, by 
Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Tortosa, 
and Peniscoht, to V alencia. Of the first 
road the French, since the fall of Ler- 
ida, were entirely masters; but the 


second was in their power only as ffc 
as Barcelona. Napoleon directed his 
lieutenants to proceed immediately to 
the reduction of the remaining strong- 
holds on this line, the success of which 
would at once give him the command 
of the great communication along the 
east coast of jSpain, and deprive the 
enemy of the succours which they were 
Constantly deriving frost the English 
vessels. MaQdonald was to command 
the covering force, wldle to Suchet was 
given the immediate direction of the 
attacking army. « 

61. But although active operations 
were thus resolved on in the eastern 
provinces, and ihe two French marshals, 
after leaving a sufficient number in gar- 
rison, could bring nearly sixty thou- 
ssfnd excellent troops into the field, 
yet it was no easy task which awaited 
them in<^xecuting the commands of 
the Emperor. The Spaniards in Cata- 
lonia, \:^dcr O’Donnell and Can^o- 
verde, were above twenty thousand 
strong ; and this force was capable of 
being increased to double the amount 
for a particular enterprise, by Jh© (Jon- 
course of the peasants, ^1 of whom 
were armed, and to whom dire necessity 
had taught the art of quitting their 
houses, and taking refuge in the hills 
on the approach of the enemy. The 
upper valleys in Aragon and Catalonia 
were entirely in the hands of the pa- . 
triots; and, descendingfrom their moun- 
tain ft&tnesses, where, from the absence 
of roads, pursuit was hardly practicable, 
they alike straitened Suchet’s quarters 
id the former province, and threatened 
Macdonald's communication with Bar- 
celona in the latter. Though the rood 
from Gerona to that city was only forty 
miles long, it was highly dangerous 
from the number of narrow defiles 
with which it abounded, and the many 
rivers it had to cross; and so formid- 
able were the armed bands who hung 
upon its flank, that the revictualling 
of the fortress, which was kept in a 
constant state of blockade bji the pa- 
triots, required a covering force of eight 
or ten thousand men. To add to the 
difficulties of the French generals, the 
battering train for the reduction of 
Tarragona was preparing at Toulon, 
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cMkd required to come from France. Its 
transport by sea was impossible, from 
the vigilance of the British cruisers; 
and conveyance by land along the sea- 
coast was both difficult and danger- 
ous, from the vicinity of so many val- 
leys issuing upon it, swarming with 
armed men. Even if l^ese were suc- 
cessfully passed, the ridge of moun- 
tains which separated the neighbour^ 
hood of Barcelona frozn. Tortosa and 
the valley of the ]glbro, was in the hands 
of the Somatenes, and its principal 
passes were strongl]^ guarded by de- 
tachments of regular troops. At the 
same timf the neighbouring fortress of 
Tarragona, which the Spaniards had ma- 
terially strengthened, and from whence 
ample supplies by sea could be obtain- 
ed, formed an advantageous base f6r 
thbir defensive operations. 

52. When Macdonald succeeded Au- 
gereau in the command of the army in 
noi^em Catalonia, he found t^ troops 
in a si^Lte of frightful insubordination, 
carrying on war 'in a most inhuman 
manner, and indicting on and receiving 
from tl^ unhappy peasants every spe- 
cies of atrocity — the. sad bequests of 
the cruelty and violence of his prede- 
cessor. His first care was, by the 
establishment o^ discipline, to endea- 
vour to bring them back to more hu- 
mane habits, and greater regularity of 
conduct ;* but the injuries given and 
received on each side were too recent, 
the mutual exasperation too violent, 
to enable him to restore the contest to 
the usages of civilised war. It was still 
a war of extermination, and conducts 
on both sides with the utmost exaspera- 
tion. Having in some degree, however, 
by a wholesome severity, restored the 
discipline of his own troops, he under- 
took, in the middle of June, the re- 
vietuallingof Barcelona, which was hard 
pressed for provisions : and though, by 
the aid of a coverifig force of ten thou- 
aand men, he succeeded in his object, 
yet such were the delays occasioned to 
his mov^ents by the incessant attacks 
of the ^tnu^tenes, that his provisions 
ware nearly half exhausted when he 
reached that city ; and he himself was 
obliged to return with his empty carts, 
the very next day, to the neighbour- 


hood of Qerona. In July he collected 
another convoy to relieve the again 
famishing city, forced the Gaz^iga pass 
on the 18th, and entered Barcelona 
that night. Early in August he again 
set out with a third convoy, which he. 
also delivered in safety in that fortress ; 
and finding that the northern parts of 
the province were entirely exhausted 
by these repeated requisitions, he now 
moved to the southward, forced the 
pass of OMal with sixteen thousand 
men, and established himself for a few 
days at Reuss, in the middle of a little 
plain near Tarragona, while Oampo- 
verde, with the main body of the Span- 
ish forces, withdrew under the cannon 
of that fortress. Finding, however, 
that the resources of Reuss and its vi- 
cinity were soon exhausted, and that 
the Spanish irregulars were drawing 
round him in all directione^ and strait- 
ening his foraging parties, he again 
Ifroke up; and, after making a feint 
towards the Coll de Balaguer, turned 
sharp to the right, and, overthrowing 
all opposition, penetrated through the 
defile of Montblanch, and, descending 
into the plain of Urgel, entered into 
communication with Suchet, who lay 
at LeridS, in that vicinity, busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the siege of 
Tortosa. i 

53. O’Donnell no sooner learned that 
Macdonald, with a considerable part of 
his forces, had crossed the mountains,^ 
and taken up his quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leridi^ than he formed 
the design of surprising some of the 
French troops who were left scattered 
in the Ampurdan and the northern 
parts of Catalonia. This bold design 
he executed with a vigour, skill, and 
secresy, worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Shroudii^ hb plans in profound 
dazkness; he set out with a chosen 
body of six thousand men, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Up- 
pOT Catalonia. Leaving Barcelona and 
Hostalrich to the right, spreading con- 
tradictory reports wherever hq went of 
his destination, proceeding b^ horse- 
tracks only through the hzlls, and 
swelling his column as he advanced by 
the numerous bands of armed peasants 
on his rbsd, befell with an overwhelm- 
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ing force on SoKwartz’B brigade, can- 
toned at La 'Bisbal, three quarters of a 
league from Gerona, totally defeated 
it, and made the whole, twelve hundred 
strong, prisoners. Actively following 
up his success, he next surprised and 
captured the whole French detach- 
ments on the coasts towards Palamos : 
and fifteen hundred prisoners were em- 
barked at that harbour for Tarragona, 
where they arrived in safety. The 
success, however, was dear^ f>urchaaed 
by a severe wound whicn the brave 
O’Donnell received at Bisbal, which 
obliged him to return with pad: of hia 
force by sea to Tan^agona, where he 
was received by the x)opulation in trans- 
ports as a deliverer. But he left suffi- 
cient forces under Campoverde to sus- 
tain the war in the Ampurdan, which 
soon became so formidable that it in- 
duced Napoleon to send strong rein- 
forcements from Perpignan to Gevona. 
in the end of October, while thirty 
thousand fresh troops entered Navarre 
from France at the same period.. 

64. Severely mortified by this dis- 
aster, which refiected as muc9 discredit 
on the vigilance of his own officers as 
it did lustre on the skill and audacity 
of the enemy, Macdomud felf^the ne- 
cessity of retracing his steps to north- 
ern Catalonia ; and, while marching 
thither, he sought to take his revenge 
by an attack on Cardona, whore Cam- 
poverde had stationed himself with a 
considerable part of his forces, and 
where the local junta of Upper Catalo- 
nia had taken refuge when driven from 
Solsona, their usual place of assembly. 
In the attack on the latter town, the 
magnificent cathedral took fire, and, 
burning all night, fell with a frightful 
crash that froze with horror every heart 
that heard it, while the mountains 
around were illuminated to their sum* 
ipits by the awful conflagration. Car- 
dona itself stands at the foot of a rug- 
ged hill, which is the last of an offshoot 
from the great mountain range that 
divides eastern from western Catalo- 
nia, and a strong castle frowned on a 
mountain above. On the slope between 
the town and this stronghold the Span- 
ish army was drawn up in ah admirable 
positioni and presented so formidable 


an aspect that Macdonald at first hesi- 
tated to attack it ; but while he was de- 
liberating, his advanced guard engaged 
without orders, and he was obliged to 
bring up his main body to its support. 
Neither, however, were able to mako 
any impression ; the French columns 
were driven back down the hill in disor- 
der, and after losing some hundred men 
Macdonald drew off, and* resumed his 
march to Gerona, which he reached in 
the beginning of -November. There, 
however, he found the country so utter- 
ly exhausted as tw be incapable of fur- 
nishing subsistence for so great a num- 
ber of troops ; and as Barcelona was 
again reduced t« extremity by want of 
provisions,* he left fourteen thousand 
men under Baraguay d’Hilliers in the 
Adipurdan to maintain the communi- 
cation with France, himself set out 
with sixteen thousand more, and the 
convoy collected in Perpignan for its 
relief, aijd* after some fighting, suc- 
ceeded in revictualling the fortress a 
fourth time. After which, again mov- 
ing to th4i southward, he took a posi- 
tion near Montblanch, rathcr^n the 
condition of a straitened and defeated 
than a victorious and relieving force. 

65. While Macdonald was thus pain- 
fully maintaining his ground in Upper 
Catalonia, without the forty thousand 
men under his command making any 
material progress in the subjugation 
or pacification of the country, Suchefc 
was bifsily engaged in preparations for 
the siege of Tortosa. To effect this, 
however, was a veiy tedious and diffi- 
cult undert-aking, for the strength^ of 
the enemy’s .forces in the intervening 

* Such was the extremity to which Bar- 
celona was reduced at this period, by the 
vigilant blockade kept up by the Catalonians 
on iaiid, and the English at sea, that Mac- 
donald, oiv 28th October, wrote to Suchet — 
“ The governor of Barcelona has announced 
to me the immediate departure of a convoy 
from Perpignan ooi 4tlK>November, and urges 
me in the strongest manner to protect its ad- 
vance. If that ctmvoy is taken or disperse*!, 
Barcelona will be lost: and it is not doubtfiil 
that tlie memy will try every method to to- 
tercopt it Jify presence alone cah save it; 
and you will easily understand, that even if 
the ehauoos of success are equally balanced, 
wo can never permit, without effort to avei't 
it, such a loss, which would be irreparable.’' 
— Macdonald to Sucbbt, 2Sth October 1810; 
BuoHBT'B Mmoint i. 200. 
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country rendered the transport of the 
battering train from Gerona and the 
French frontier impossible ; and it re- 
quired to be collected in Aragon, and 
conveyed in boats down the Ebro to 
the destined points, where the banks 
were in great part in the enemy's hands. 
Macdonald's approach to the plain of 
Urge] rather increased than diminish- 
ed his difficulties ; for the unlooked- 
for accumulation of force speedily ex- 
hausted the r^uroes of - the country, 
without affording any protection from 
the Somatenes to counterbalance that 
disadvantage. The financial difficul- 
ties of the French general were much 
augmented at this period by a peremp- 
tory order received from Napoleon to 
bum the whole English goods found 
in the province — an order which, hdw- 
dver ill-timed and disastrous, he was 
■obliged, after making the moat vigor- 
ous remonstrances, to carry into com- 
plete execution, by publicly^commit- 
ting to the flames the Britisn manufac- 
tures found in the province, in the 
great square of Saragossa." British 
coloni^ produce, by great exertions, 
OBcapod only by paying a duty of fifty 
per cent. 

56. This rigorous measure entirely 
ruined the mergh^nts of the province ; 
and the only resourceswhichtheFrench 
general had at his command to meet his 
enormous expenses, were those which 
he derived from the plain of Aragon, 
for great part of its mountain districts 
was in the hands of the guerillas. Ne- 
vertheless, though well aw'are of these 
facts, Napoleon, following out his usifRl 
system of making war maintain war, 
had thrown him entirely on the pro- 
vince for the whole expenses of his 
corps and* militaxy operations.* Such 
was the influence, however, of the vig- 
orous government and able adminis- 
tration of Suchet, that under the pro- 
tection of his ]^wer, industry by 
* **ThegovemorQfAragon, Marshal Suchet, 
is charged with the admiDistration of the 
police, of public justice, and of the finances. 
He will neminate to all public om]iloyment^ 
and make all the requisite regulations. All 
the revenues of Aragon, os well ordinary os 
extraordiuaiy,Bh{dl wpaidovertothe French 
paymaster, for the payment of the troops, 
•and the chargee of their maiutenanco. As a 
consequence of this, from the 1st Match 1816, 


degrees resumed its exertions, and, 
though the taxes wereextrdtaaely severe, 
compai*ative contentment prevailed. 
And BO great was the dexterity in ex- 
tracting the resources from a country 
which long practice had given to thu 
French generals and authorities, that 
from the ruined capital and wasted pro- 
vince of Aragoif, they contrived to ex- 
tort no less than eight millions of francs 
(£820,0001 annually, for the pay of the 
tinops alox|^ besides a much greater 
sum for thmr maintenance and opera- 
tions, t although it had never paid four 
millions of fiesaucs in taxes in all to gov- 
ernment, in the most flourishing and 
pacific days of the Spanish monarchy. 

57. Although a sort of nominal 
blockade of Tortosa had been kept up 
since the middle of August, yet it was 
not till the beginning of November 
that the operations before it were seri- 
ously prosecuted; the waters of the 
%bro being too shallow in the autumnal 
months, from the drought of summer, 
to permit the heavy boats laden with 
the siege equipage to drop down from 
SaragoBsa^othe lower parts of the river. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish guerilU parties 
were indefatig|ble in their efforts to 
impede fho progress of the navigation ; 
several French parties despatched to 
clear the banks were Bur|)riBed and 
cut to pieces; and, on one occasion, a 
whole Neapolitan battalion was made 
prisoners. Early in November, how- 
ever, the waters had risen sufficiently 
to enable the flotilla bearing the bat- 
tering train and other siege apparatus, 
which had been so longinpremration, 
to drop down the stream ; and though 
some of the boats were'^randed, and 
severe fighting was necessaty to clear 
the banks of the enemy, yet a suffi- 
cient number reached the neighbour- 
hood of Tortosa to enable Suchet to 
commence the siege, Macdonald, a# 
the same' time, approached from the 
the French Treasury will cease to remit any 
funds for the service of the troops stationed 
in the whole extent of that government.'’-- 
Decree, 8th Feb. 1810; Moniteur, 6th Feb.; 
and SuChet’s Mmoire, i. 806. This decree is 
a specimen and sample of the whole militoiy 
government of Napoleon. 

t In the six months preceding the siege of 
Tortosa, Suchet had levied in Aragon 120,000 
sheep, and 1200 oxen.-^SucHET, i. Bid. 
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north to aid in the operations; and to 
facilitate his advance, Suchet attacked 
the Spanish troops at Falcet, who ob- 
structed the communication between 
the two armies, and after a short con- 
flict put them to the rout with con- 
siderable loss. Meanwhile General 
Bassecour, who, with the Valencian 
troops, lay on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and who took advantage of the 
absence of the geueral -in -chief with 
the main body of the French forces on 
the left bank, to make aif attack on 
tho covering force near Uldecoua, was 
defeated in two engagements, with the 
loss of three thousand men, and forced 
to take shelter within the walls of 
Peuiscola. These important successes 
in a great measure secured the rear of 
the besieging force, and materially ex- 
tended the district from which their 
resources were to be drawn; but such 
was the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
and the unconquerable spirit with whiclP 
hostility sprang up in one place when 
extinguished in another, that the flo- 
tillas on the river were still exposed 
to attack, and a consideralde convoy 
descending the stream was saved from 
destruction only by the sacrifice of the 
covering party, some hSndredf strong, 
ashore. Notwithstanding all their vi- 
gilance, however, the French generals 
were drawing their forces, os well as 
accumulating their means of prose- 
cuting the siege, around the fortress. 
Suchet had twenty thousand men en- 
camped under its walls; while Mac- 
donald, as already mentioned, having 
revictualled Barcelona, and raised its 
garrison to six thousand men, and left 
Baraguay'd’Hillierswith fourteen thou- 
sand at Qerona, drew near with fifteen 
thousand excellent troops to cover the 
siege. 

58. Tobtosa, situated on the Ebro, 
^Iput twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
tmd in part resting on a ridge of reeky 
heights, which in that quarter approach 
close to the river, seems to form the 
bond of communication between the 
mountains of Catalonia and the waters 
of the river. The town itself is situ- 
ated on the northern or left bank, and 
its chief defence consisted in the strong 
fortifications which crowned the crest 


of the* rugged heights that rise from 
thence towards the mountains that lie 
to the northward. The communica- 
tion with the opposite bank was by a 
bridge of boats, the southern extremity 
of which was covered by a regular tite- 
The works on the left bank, 
running up breken ridges and across 
precipitous ravines, were extremely 
ilreg^r, and formidabltS rather from 
the depth of the precipices abd obsta- 
cles of the ground, tl\^ the strength 
of the battlements with which thesa 
were surmounted^ A hornwork, called 
the TenasRs, perched on a height be- 
yond the northern suburb, and a lu- 
nette, bearing .the name of Orleans, 
constructed to cover the point where 
the Duke of Orleans had carried the 
pUce during the war of the Suc- 
cession, constituted its principal out- 
works on 4he left bank of the river. 
The garrison consisted of eight thou- 
sand meg ; the inhabitants, ten thou- 
sand more, of whom two .thousand 
bore arms, were animated by the best 
spirit; and both from the strength of 
the place and the importance of its 
position, commanding the only bridge 
over tho Ebro from Saragossa to the 
sea, this fortress was justly regarded 
as tho key of all soutl^rn Catalonia. 

59. Six thousand of Macdonald’s 
men were placed under the command 
of Suchet, while, he himself with the- 
remainder, ten thousand strong, took 
his station in the passes of the hills, in 
such a manner as to interrupt the ap- 
proach of any Spaniards from Tarra- 
giftia, where the bulk of their forces 
was placed. But the defence made 
by Tortosa was noways commensurate 
either to its ancient reputation, or to 
the present efforts which had been, 
made for its reduction. The invest- 
ment having been completed, the 
whole enemy’s posts were driven in on 
the 19th December t and on the fol- 
lowing night ground was broken be- 
fore the fortress. With such vigour 
were the operations of the besiegers 
conducted, and so negligently those of 
the defence, that in the short space of 
a week the besiegers were safely lodged 
in the covered way, and on the follow- 
ing day a sally was repulsed with much 
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slaughter. On the night of th% 26th 
the batteries were armed with forty- 
five pieces of heavy artillery, from 
which at daybreak on the following 
morning, a heavy fire was opened up- 
on the Spanish ramparts. In two 
days the works were sensibly injured, 
the bridge to the southern bank of the 
liver was broken, and the tite-de-pont 
on that banjt abandoned by the b#- 
sieged. * In the night of the Slst, the 
besiegers* guns^were brought up to 
the e^e of the counterscarp, and the 
miners had effected^ lodgment in the 
rampart; but the mine wns not yet 
fired, no practicable breach had been 
effected, and the gariyson and armed 
citizens, still above nine thousand 
strong, might have prolonged for a 
‘ considerable time a glorious defeneft. 

• 60. The governor Alacha, however, 
was a weak man, wholly ds*stitt|te of 
the resolution requisite for such a 
situation; his imagination was haunt- 
ea by the terrors of a mine exploded, 
and the enemy rushing in through a de- 
fenceless breach ; and at seven o’clock 
in th^ evening he hoisted the white 
fiag on the bastion chiefly threatened. 
Meanwhile he had recourse to the 
usual resource of irresolute men— a 
council of war;^but it, as might have 
been expected, decided nothing, and 
l(3ft him in greater perplexity than be- 
fore. The officers, however, of the gar- 
rison, indignant at the pusillanimous 
capitulation which was in contempla- 
tion, loudly remonstrated against the 
proposed suirender, and in fact al- 
most shook off the governor's autho- 
rity. But in the night> the artillery 
of the besiegers thundered with power- 
ful effect on the rampart from the op- 
posite side of the ditch; in the morn- 
ing two practicable breaches were made 
in it, and an immediate assault was 
commanded. Upon this three white 
flags were displays in different parts 
cf the city; and Suchet, perceiving 
that the governor's authority was not 
genera^y obeyed, rode up to the prin- 
cipal gate, informed the sentinels that 
hostilities had ceased, and desii^ed to 
bo instantly conducted to tiie governor 
in the oitadeL He found mm sur- 
rounded by his offieers/ who were 


vehemently protesting against a capi- 
tulation, and contending for a renewal 
of hostilities. But su^ was the as- 
cendant speedily obtained by the stern 
manner and undaunted bearing of the 
French general, that the governor was 
overawed; none of his officers would 
undertake the responsibility, at so 
awful a moment, icf revolting openly 
against his authority, and the place 
was surrendered at discretion. The 
garrison, ^till seven thousand strong, 
laid down^their arms. There were 
found in the place one hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, thirty thou- 
sand bombs and cannon-balls, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
powder. 

61. Suchet took steps, without any 
delay, to improve to the uttermost the 
immense advantage thus gained. An 
expedition was immediately fitted out 
from the fallen city against Balaguer, 
^ fort commanding the pass over the 
mountains of the same name between 
Tortosa and Tarragona ; and this im- 
portant stronghold was carried by es- 
calade. fhiB easy conquest gave him 
the^means of directing his forces, at 
pleasure, either against the latter of 
these (dbies, tfxe seat of government 
and the great bulwark of the Span- 
iards in the province, or against the 
Galleys still held by their arms in the 
north of Catalonia ; while the posses- 
sion of the only bridge over the Low- 
er Ebro entirely severed the' patriots 
in Catalonia from those in Valencia, 
and laid open the rich plains and hither- 
to untouched fields of the latter pro- 
vince to the French incursions. At 
the same time, the fort of La Rapito, 
on the sea-coast a* little to the south 
of the Ebro, and the mouth of that 
river itself, fell into the hands of the 
French; and the Valencians and Cata- 
lonians, finding themselves entir^ 
severed from each other, and sepIF- 
ately menaced with an attack, gave 
up all thoughts of combined opera- 
tions, and severally prepared, to the 
best of their power, to meet the storm 
about to fall on their heads. Blacdon- 
ald, however, in the course of his 
march from the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona to LeridOy whither he was 
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directing his course in order to con- 
cert measures with Suchet for the in- 
vestment of TaiTagona, had to sustain 
a rude conflict, in the defile of VallB, 
with the troops of Sarsfield, while the 
garrison of Tarragona, under Campo- 
verde, assailed his rear. The latter 
were defeated and driven bdck into 
the place ; but th^talian division was 
so severely handl^ by the former, as 
to be at first defeated with severe 
loss; and it only forced the passage 
by a sudden onset durin|f the night, 
when the pass was at last cleared, and 
Macdonald succeeded in reaching Ler- 
ida|| Notwithstanding this partial 
success, the cause of the Peninsula 
could not have received a severer blow 
than by the unlocked -for and dis- 
creditable fall of the important for- 1 
tress of Tortosa; and to it may imme- 
diately be ascribed the long train of 
disasters which ensued in the eiyst of 
Spain, and which, if not counterba^ 
anced by the extraordinary successes 
simultaneously gained by the British 
in the west, might have permanently 
riveted the fetters of Fret^h despot- ! 
ism around the neck of the Spftuish 
nation. 

62. After the fall of Cortos^^ Suchet 
was engaged for several months in pre- 
parations for the most arduous under- 
taking which now remained in the 
Peninsula — the siege of Tarragona, 
the strongest fortress, except Cadiz, 
still in tiie hands of the Spaniards-— 
the seat of government, the arsenal of 
their power, and in an especial man- 
ner valuable from its capacious har- 
bour, which afibrded ample means of 
communicating by sea with the Brit- 
ish fleet. The city, however, was so 
powerful, that great preparations, and 
no small concentration of force, were 
required for its reduction. In order 
to prepare for it, Suchet returned to 
Saragossa, where he devoted himself 
for some months to the internal con- 
cerns of his province, and the collect- 
ing provisions for his army ; while 
General Guillemiuot, chief of the staff 
' to Macdonald, joined him in that city 
to arrange joint measures for the im- 
portant enterprise. So inadequate, 
however, did cdl the means which th^ 


possessed appear, that Guillcniinot 
was despatched to Paris in the name 
of both generals to solicit succours, 
and the means of pushing the siege 
with vigour. But Napoleon, who by 
this time was actively engaged* in pre- 
parations for the Russian war, informed 
them that they must not look to him 
for assistance, and that they had am- 
e>le means at their disj^osal to effect 
their object. He directed ftiat the 
army of Aragon should form the be- 
sieging, and that of Calaloniathe cover- 
ing force; that t]^e siege equipage and 
artillery should be drawn from the 
ramparts of Lerida and Tortosa; and 
that Suchet’s {orce, which was much 
weakened by its active operations, 
should be reinforced by two divisions 
oSthe army of Macdonald, numbering 
seventeen thousand men. Notwith- 
standing /jhis copious draft, the hero 
of Wagram had still nearly thirty 
thousand men under his banners, of 
whom, libwever, only one-half coul^be 
spared from occupying the Ampurdan, 
and the arduous duty of keeping open 
the communication between Baroelona 
and France. 

63. The contest in Catalonia during 
the whole Peninsular contest was of a 
very peculiar kind, and more nearly 
resembled the varied'adventures and 
balanced successes of the contests of 
the League in France, or of the Suc- 
cession in Spain, than the flerce and 
irresistible onsets which characterised 
in other quarters the wars of tlie 
French Revolution. Exhaustion and 
lassitude followed every considerable 
achievement ; and the enemy never* 
appeared so formidable as after re- 
verses that presaged his ruin. This 
was the natural consequence of the 
strong country which the Spaniards 
occupied, of the tenacious spirit by 
which, like their ancestors in every 
preceding age, they were animated, 
and of the parsimonious policy of Na- 
poleon, which denied to his generals 
ifi every province all pecuniaiy assist- 
ance, excepting such as th^ could 
derive from the province itself. A 
striking example of this peculiarity in 
the contest, occurred immediately 
after the fall of Tortosa. While idl 
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Europe imagined that so decisive a 
blow was to terminate the war in the 
east of the Peninsula, and that Cata> 
Ionia and Valencia, now severed from 
each other, would separately fall an 
easy prey to the victor, the gallant 
Spaniards of the former province, no- 
thing daunted, were pr^paringto wrest 
its most important fortresses from the 
enemy; and,^ough baffled in one oi 
their ^terprises, they succeeded in 
making themselves masters^ of the key 
of the eastern I^renees. 

64. Barcelona was^the first object of 
their attack. Early in March Campo- 
verde assembled eight thousand men 
at Molinos del Rey, apd seven thou- 
sand at Igualada and the neighbouring 
villages ; and having secret intelligence 
with the inhabitants of Monjuich, liie 
citadel of that fortress, who promised 
to aid him in the attempt, hie deemed 
hinftelf secure of success. Late on the 
night of the 29th March, he arrived 
cl^e to the walls, and a ocfiumn of 
grenadiers descended into the ditch. 
General Maurice Mathieu, the French 
govenmr, had, however, accurate intel- 
ligence of all that was going forward : 
tlie rampai'ta vrere lined with anned 
men ; and so terrible a fire was speed- 
ily opened on the head of the column, 
that great numoers fell on the spot, 
and the remainder who had not crossed 
the crest of the glacis, finding the de- 
sign discovered, retired hastily and 
abandoned the attempt. Par f i^m be- 
ing discouraged by this failure, a simi- 
lar enterprise was shortly after under- 
taken against Figueras, and crowned 
with complete success. A leader of 
the Miquelets, named Martinez, having 
ascertained that the governor of this 
important fortress kept a very negli- 
gent look-out, and that the garrison, 
not two thousand strong, trusted en- 
tirely to the strength of the ramparts 
for their defence, formed the design, 
with the aid of some citizens in the 
town, of surprising the gates. Late on 
the evening of the 9th April, he de- 
scended from the mountains, and, as 
soon os it was dark, sent his advanced 
guard under Rovira, seven hundred 
eti'ODg^ close to the ramparts. The 
citizens inside, with whom the plan 


was concerted, immediately opened the 
postern ; the Spaniards rushed in and 
disarmed the guard ; and so rapidly 
did Martinez, with the main body of 
his forces, follow on their footsteps, 
that before the astonished Italians 
could make any pre]f«arationB for their 
defence^ the gates were all in posses- 
jsion of the enemy, arsenals taken, 
and the whole garrison made prisoners. 
Thirty men only were killed or wound- 
ed in thi9 brilliant exploit ; the ' gov- 
ernor and B0Venteen hundred men were 
taken ; a-few hundred made their es- 
cape to Qerona, where they arrived in 
great dismay early in the mon^ig'; 
while the Somatenes of the neighbour- 
ing hills, among whom the news spread 
like wildfire, made the most incredible 
exertions, before the BVench could re- 
invest the place, to throw in supplies 
m men and provisions. 

6^ This important advantage, whicli 
teemed to counterbalance tlie fall of 
Tortosa, and, if it had been adequately 
supported, unquestionably would have 
done so, excited the most enthusias- 
tio transjprts throughout all Spain. 
Crovfds of Miquelets, fully equipped 
and burning with ardour, crowded 
round liie stafidards of Oampoverde 
and Sarsfield; and from all quarters 
bands of armed men converged towards 
Figueras to raise the blockade, re- 
victual the fortress, and preserve the 
eastern key of the Peninsula for tho 
.arms of the monarchy. Te Deum was 
sung in all the churches of the Penin- 
sula not under the immediate control 
of the enemy. The general transports 
knew no boirnds. But while the people 
were giving themselves up to excus- 
able congratulations on this auspicious 
event, the French generals were busily 
engaged in taking measures to render 
it of no avail to the enemy. Baraguay 
d’Hilliers immediately drew out all the 
forces he could collect from Gerona and 
the neighbouring forts, and closely 
blocked^ the fortress, in the hope of 
compelling it to surrender, from want 
of provisions, before any succours could 
be thrown in by the enemy. The Span- 
iai^s, however, on their part were not 
idle; and Oampoverde speedily ap- 
proached from the side of Tarragona, 
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At the head of eW thoouad intoti^ 
A&d tw^Te htmoved hoM^ orihgtto 
mth them A met oonvojfr of encim^itt^ 
tioa end pfomoae. 

66. But All hie e£MA to the 

pliioe proved uneuoeMiefiiL Berly in 
^ ‘ _ wnodhelotethe 

heaSflgere' etatlone; end eo ompletely 
had we dei^gn been oottoeAled 
Frendi generals that «t the pcdnt^ 
where the heeds of his ooltuinns ap* 
peered, d^ere wts only a* single hat- 
tehon reiulk lor eidlon, vAil^ 
d'Erolles toreetened the hesisgem on 
the other side by a sal]^ Ikom thedta* 
d61; and |£ the Spanish eomttinder 
had instantly ootnmenoed the attach, 
the fVeaSh historisins admit ha would 
easily have aooomdiihed hk dk^eci 
The Freneh general, in this e atr e aalty , 
had recourse toanartiflim,andannouno* 
ed to Sarsfieid the eondusion d! an ar* 
mistioe with a view to a capitsdat^on. 
He fell into the snare, and ooneenteAft 
the critical moment to a suapension of 
arms. Meanwhile, urgent meesenffers 
weredeepatehed for succour; and, when 
hostilities were resumed, the period for 
complete success had mMamd. Aa it 
was, the bead of ^wmeld's oolumn, 
after ovprthrowilig A oppd8ition, pen- 
etrated into the town, and dfteen 
hundred men with some provisions 
succeeded in rainfmning die garrison. 
But Bantfuay d'SiUien^ alarmed by 
the fire of inud[:etry,and nowawireol 
the real print of attach, hastened tridi 
a choice body of four tl^usand men to 
the spot, Slid assailing the Spaniards 
in flank, whils soatteiad over several 
miles of road, and in past .involved in 
the streets of themibuxli% wonan easy 
vietoiy. Eleven hundred men trere 
loet to the fitosidieria hi rids a^ 
the lUmaitider werif driven to a die* 
tsnoefromthsheUngts^^ 

rimus^theFronriikiM vras.nesriy an 
great, yet they mk^tiVlthiuMeonoon- 
gmtnkta ihemaelVm on tkni enooM 
thek driedce^ eerimpmrii^ 
into the plam bove )tiO pinporrio^ 
addirionri nmths ,tlter 

the driest oCSiaufieldt^'the llodbding 
oriunms oriedy resime^ 
cm rim hSlk srmd ik 
mutt. ' « 


67. Msodonald had been engaged 
during thrie opefarions in northern 
Catalonia in m onterprise which has 
afforded ground for the only inumta- 
tlon csvt npon him. After the 

ririe of Stehet for SsiegiiMuiL oonse- 
dnentpli the fall ef Tortmn, the mar- 
dbal haSl set out ^m tiOridafior Baroe- 

whi^ ws^oooupied fbroe^^l^k^^ 
field, but ^ the dvooitoW route of 
Manreaa. SmsrieMjapprisedrildein- 
tentiona, lay in the rmsky he^ta in 
the nrigbbrarhpod ri Montaenat, to 
aaaall him in the march. ThelteliAns 
who formed the head of the oolumn, 
encountered a aevere opposition at the 
bridge of MMireaSk ivhicn waa strong- 
ly barricaded ; but having forced th& 
[way riutmgh, they with wanton bar- 
barity aet ire to toe town, though it 
had mufie no resistance^ and waa al- 
moet entirely deaeited by its inhabi- 
tants,aad even tore the wounded Span- 
iards from the hospital. The fiimes, 
spreading with frimtful rapidity, soon 
rwuoed seven huMbredhotksea to ashes, 
among which were two orp^ hospi- 
tals, and several other noble establirii- 
ments both of industiy and beneficence. 
Macdonald, who witnessed the con- 
flagration tern the {^eights of Culls, at 
a short distance, was so situated aa 
to be unable to render any effodiual 
aid in extinguishing the fismes; and 
.the amridng ruins remained to attest 
whriu a French marshal^ army bad 
psBsed the night. 

68. But the wuntcm sot of barbarity 
bn the part of Maodonaldb men was 
quiridy and oondignty avenged. The 
udiabltaiits of all the neiriibooring 
hills, etruci: by the prodigious light 
wMi^ througlh the Wnole night, i&u- 
minatM the heavens, hastenim at day- 
break to the scene of devastation, and, 


ririri^^ol Ae btnming dwellings, fell 
vfm iKrepktible fiusy 6a the French 
rsUMoairi se k was defiling out of 
Comn; kl^fhmfieMhimi^ assailed 
rite 1^ oolumn of mardh in fiaok, 
wimn smHersd over ssvml 
woody and rooky defiles, and betore 
Macdonald reached Barakfia he had 


OP BOBfUnS. 


{oBA)F. unr. 


mridasi jk lott «t • OwaMad uea. 

Wdty of tliig nonita^ 

iwt only tlp^ugl^ut 

l^mileofl^iL Ibo'vtrwiilkedli 
vfftiftifetor of Tonge^ 
mTmomx ; an 4 tlia dj^nniiik 

iiil£^ ittaigmt lit 

ktlon alike of tke wwg^ of nw aitfll 
ike oonventiOo till mm obaeatOd Usr^ 
isauacl a gi,. 

mctte no qnaxi^ to W Mvod to tke 
Fraim tioopa In tile naSgoiioiu^^ 
any town trkich tilo^ld be deU'veiltd 
over to the flames* 

6a Haodoxiald teas so disooniMivted 
by tkls disaster, and tim fell of Figoe- 
t9Mf irhioh in the highest dimos ee- 
eiied the dia^siuiare of the aiittOem, 
that he soniestly otireated fikmet tb 
lay.sside for the peesent all thovghta 
of tim siege cd Tanagonsi andsoidte ell 
his disposable foKoes avith those of the 
Army m northera Oatslonu^ for the 
pni^so of regaining the moat impoiv 
tent fortrasain eaatem B|nlti Ibr the 
Franch anas. But that ^neial, who 
WAS intent on the mdootion of the giea 
stronghoLdof the patnote in that quar- 
ter, waa not to be dieerted froih hie 
object; and sinoe Maodkmald pndessed 
his inability to render him any ataiei' 
anoe, heiwiolvedtoiiatetake tiheen^ 
terprise alone, with the aid only of the 
latter marshal’s two dhdsions whidt 
were plaeed nnder hk orders. He re- 
plied, therefote, to the requisitidn of 
his ooUeague for aid In ihe denr of 
Figaems, ^*Tfaat a simple hlookade. 
snif^t be estebUshed by the aesreaF] 

V mhim oosduot of llarobal Hsodonaldhas 
bsmtqoiAyttewoiAhyerbtomiiktfaVreaeli 

^'yif |t» ^ .yii| y i ^f^ ]L SgSlieiel 

of Not ooAteat iwh re- 

a dfitmcdew dty, wl^ 
iftSMng M eesiitiaQe, he bat net even re- 
spsoMdme MnhMA er oottnded soMierAiMMi 
has wdeM w am oonlnMt oMeM 

MIM* fttid Sfltid OttOtl 


bands by] 


rWwdjtici 


thettnriTsdttldn*^ „ _ , 
f f^ nkil bwl net the nr 

esineitosoft 


troops; wIBe to soeamhlsts great 
Iproes on so stsidle a ^l^h- 

ettt Mkderatbg 

ihediflioultiesef todhtgenhsietaBoeto 
Ihebedegingteos; tiMtHwwbyno 
means tMonshle to venooncs the at- 
taek on Tarragona, the ohly remaining 
hnlwark of Catalonia^ at the 'very mo- 
ment of execmtioh, bmuse of the loss 
of albrt; thet it was in !]hiyagonatliat 
the greatest number of the Spanish 
loroea in the fkorinee were shut up, 
and it was were only that they oonld 
he made prieonem. Eighteen thou- 
sand had alriady been eaptured in 
Iietid% Heqninenm, and Tortosa, and 
if tein or twelve thousand more were 
taken in Ihnngotti, the strength of 
Catalonia wom be entire^ broken. 
It was more than ever expedient to 
pras this groat operation, as that forr 
tress, strip^ of a large portion of its 
Mendem, who had been sent to the 
relief of Figueras, would fall more 
easily than oouM be eatpeoted under 
$aas other ciroumstanoes.* 

TO. TABnaooHA-^wliidh Sachet, in 
ObediqDoe lA>t less to the express in- 
JunotionB of the Emperor, than the 
diotatee of soundpolioy on msubjeot, 
was now feiiouMy resolved besiege 
—is a ciW of great antiquiW, and has 
been odemted fmm the eifflhMt times 
in the wars of the Feninsula. Tho 
Tanaoo of the andenia^it was the ea- 
pHalln the time of the Stomansof Cis- 
teiior Spain; thou^ vank from its 
pristine maghifloenoe^ it still retained 
many remajms of timer splendour; 
and great part of the lunipmtwhibh 
still camimed its edifioee had been 
erected by thg hands of the legions. 
The townoohsisteof areetangularpav- 
ellelogrw, We n<|rtl^ 

Is psrWed on a robly eminence, o6 
wmw the eaeteni base is washed tgr 
thesmiwolihelieditem^ The 
lower town is sftswMl set the seuth- 
weitof theveetsitt^entbe banks 
We StanoDli, whm gUdesin agenile 
oumnt Ittito We eea; and the whole 
Inhmtsntiijfldn^ 
weapea l ^sapcmewnmWo^^ 
though fMMHfly an iquii huidber of 
armed men mA mr flnoe We com- 
menoement of We war, been Were as- 



mi4 




ndaoed Jttt8».fa»e<i«W 
<mtBiMterQ«iBiio«^m% ««H«l of 
that, idita t|b«9 IVaacih ap- 
paa^ Mom the plane letlie 
ttitigdf 1^, it did hot oc^t of ttoih 
Hun six thouaohd mtoi ihbladhur, 
twelve haadred emedhd^ 
the eeatmfti 6l the poI^t. • 

71, The pdaeiM deiMM of Ihp 
place on the nom-eBst, where w 
great road to Barcdoha entered lie 
wal^ coneieted in 0 fine of redoobte 
connected by a earbain, With i dit^ 
and Qovtiiod way, runnlbg Irani the 
eea to the roeke on whM the npM 
townie hoilt; andbehindthieextmr 
line there wae a radsy stMCe eeilea the 
Hda^, lying between the ceetcMed 
eliib of the upper town and eea. 
The approach to the city on iheieutli- 
eaet, where the FrencoU flowed in a 
fdugjgfiBh current into the tee^ ii per>" 
feotly flat ; and ae that Bide eppeared 
least pnitected tw nature. %newiy een^ 
etructed line of rortifioatlone had been 
erected both towaide the sea and the 
liver; in the inteticwiof wh)^ alert, 
termed flhte Bbrt Boyel, feiiaed a sort 
of citadel to the lower town. The 
npper town, which both by rnturiOnd 
art was Jnudithe Btrangest partof the 
fortreBB, waa Beparated by a oomplete 
nuenpart from the lower, and oomnm- 
aioated, by an old aqineduet which 
brought water to Ihe with fbrt 
Olivo, a laige outwork ei^t httndiedt 
yarda distant^ bidlt on a lOClw eniin* 
once fhan whldii theglBoe 
heenoommandnd. Tha place gen- 
enlly epeakihin dtromn ddafly ikta 
the ru|^ and inanoCi^^ 
iheoUlh onwhhhthe materpaltol 

ite rampertB were 1^; bat it had 

eeveral weak ^ 

Bouthem side, The an^la mm of 
itii walla required wm tiM deelflia 

the ganton within flheni to|ae^ 

a proper oeBeaoe; anawmiiiMinHi^ 
Itoha^uidNbBf Htow «iA« Ito'lK 

v^darwoiaoigiBfMKtat^ 

BBUi nngBif iitt oQHiiaefiiny m ima we^ 
fMB»t ,gtttcwadw)»i>twMi ai ( W 


to th» 

bear aywflAatwwt iMtCaiwMiid 

wiB* • dj up i w i j B 

lag t Hc linpoftant fogtreflaf ehn kwh 
^ wkieh mbkid ^ OtMento 
toeotUBMimaata wMi Oadia, 
bad the feat of ImKi, ae well A 
the Ibltlah fleeh ftoehet b ad wifcan ah" 
txaoriflnaxy pi^^ 

of the siege, Inunenee convtiya had 
been cclleeted in diegen, whm eifil 
letahied He ftaiaotaf tl the gaaiuey 
of theamr; the domhihiiig iown of 
SoeaBfntl»eMi% 


antted igate atag; the road in hm i:w, 
toward wi fago nMi, afIMed pcinta of 
petdeoitonforliiBsapiiiiM iMaeon* 
iidmflie part of hie anqy was ecaftter- 
ed cm tlwir lined ma^ to repel 
the inouieiofis of the Somatanea from 
^ naUbomdiig hills* AB Bungs 
havings jSy great and longKamtSmed ex- 
ertionB, bBcn at last get in teadinesa, 
the Bkmh army moved forward, and, 
•^pieaihlngthefaitM south, 

croBMdehe BtceamofBie IVuncoli, and 
ocmpleted the infeBiment M 
fem the IpM^t of flhe cliflii of (Hivo to 
the sea, In doing ao^ however, they 
weremxMed to a aevem jflra dram the 
'fort on the one aide^ aw d the 
Bquadronen theotbe^ which in a 
ihoit tfm e two bonaiea men ware 
iWtiude down* But 

i fftiA jhW the 1 

thodSwA naan, 00 
lent treopain the pen* 
4fban|eomcf cannon; 
.milrltipnwMieeer^ 
' sea. Oam^ 
liuwthdw* 

.iNSaWfMIliMAi MjBMtMjliB 

'HIHbi Hiw CaUnA Omm» wm 

iSXrnmStiSXmJS 

eg gamm nnfgi^gpipwwmaf'gPw W 



too WUHpKT <Sr i!ntu- ut* 

■mA Wtfwwmt ^Sm in ttoHMk: tltll nl !BinnMi> tmdttnA H Indiwni' 

UniliBlb, ui4 lnuM%4»«bftetan 4k» ptmi *m Aom vHmm'****^ 
•Mi|nM(lpHtt9M«< ik« km . ; uSH^m kMi> *Hnr>4M klbt 

In thn In* intl^^ 


iswii 



vyrvkt 

miMnu, h am jfim iflifa* 
SanmlHl' 

Jimi by titt $& iK fflt yf 4jf wbipii 


«jaa whioi^ 

iuMedm optimm mvhMd 8u- 
tMttd (ft 

■tty nt (MnriiMttitif till oMmmVim- 

iibl6 fevMI 6oii2d«omiqatid twid 
^Ao^^itWi'Wbkib Meaibd 

tiir«hl« tbouMd coMenp. 
frh^ InrtiM oa MoaiblaiMA, 

«odo|4b|]yy ym iibatitoH ^ts 
IPiinteiidmw ixitonMom tlialM* 

«iiM%Ui Hm oI oQWiinuiiicittott by 

and Mtot da Bategvdr baUigf a dkta&t eaimonadfi^ whiab inereaxiad 
idona pmmta apan* wmind waa j tbaipfaiidimoltbaipai^^ 
bibbab latfoia rart Oltvo on tha diait; 
but tha vSgmafi ftira of tba G^wnti^ | |b«aioM 
baUariat, and Uw lorttaoidKiMar batd^ 
nasi of tba aoU, vaOdMwd tbo 
of tbaimEfiakiiaKiti^^ audit 
"M not tifii <ba Wk tbat tiyatm 
igttda wm Oiiabid ao ayw 
%>bioa<4pmi«N% ittdlfxoi^ 
tl)»avaptao$naadL KoMttMriwidliw 

tbdg«mii«f tba Iprt ko>|bodia%ftmtliov)o^ 


It 

a 




m 





t ao-iliaii ) y f>. ii% n i i M O iiiiiii M - i w a a r iiiwi i fa ! i| 




V ' 


bodia% ftuopt tbe v k ihnaifr ^ 

■0«i wan IntwUuntM* mi^ tn jtbe 
ooMlMwa^^ 


liT ' ' TTf ' 


aaMiyo M ono^; 

loiaild^ BOttiiidbii bow 


\ bmA AmumimI* 

^!ra.._T!^S3TT 


Mthnt iM tA«rt» M 
nMMrt} 







tbe M «t 

Inteit^f £i^^iiii^«it>»iim Mtli^ 
^totid; ml w|« 4>4y pMiviAfl^ 6 
oolumtit ot fMi itwn^ irncs it ^ 
«mrad 4h« Mt^e MaMm 
4airit ^/y poMntdcwUtyB <m tU tidti^ 
tbit tbe j^iiitittc* w it ku$ih <rw 
ootaie^ 4m btjttidvidril ibt iMilliIxti 
3piriibi4l!tthitd«i|mti«t^ Imt 
ilieloift if ^ batlij^ WttitiQtViitir, 
iikd tbi^^ 

pri 0 <iniiii, the xiia«lil^«r «f thi gii«i- 
•cnt htvliltt m 4iNEMttt^ 

thi viwtMirtii^ 

tS. l£i lofli of 70fi Olho wm a m 
yii*e ditioiitifm to Hii fi^iiUdt, 
A« it Ikad bm QOi^^ 

pMttUibli* ind oontaimd Apwautaition 
Alta imiiSotot iot a Itbif idaga. lit 
iinll ml voofly oonmamitid on the 
foUoii|ii|l ^ ihf mIM of 
iarcmmUti^'m 

iixia oiiB, trho omotar tit bom Hitt* 
ttvti tod viliiidlK* mth tMtr tid a 
tort ii mt bjr tl^ 

ttttiji, to iiidmotti to Ytgibi tliilbrt 
biifoi^ Ibmtb tfan# to 
ihiiKiitlvM in istud» coiiii},ttiiit; but to 


wmm mo mduM to 

tvoiuHtod tad topoMtto * — 

fUmm . 

tMA to Jii* t(i»^ tMl 

•tMtO 


rSSETiflS 


dm Oodmgton 

iOl^ioi of pmiitol ittd 
•tom, and mocfoiu] 
imioiid to tlio U™ — , 
barbmotYiOWttoUw 


oumblutiw 
iiotwiibitbMid* 
liad ix|MO!lttiioid| 
ti yl Oiltti&itliid) iMiTiitArbffl In 
fflcnt ifbm tiM lorn 0iv4)i0 
•Sdi of tho TmtmXL tim* BmMO^ 
iitbimao timi outovod tboMmo 
udib foMmmottii^^ 
amttd in Huo mtiaaiiil qttAftit. Tbo 
Sbaaob oudiiiMiia hp emtiottr. 

bad tbm iiMMiabid fU^ fiooaa of 
boiTy ^t**y**! $U tbo ttottcbai wbich 
wm mduiU|r ^^iialkod lorwia«4 tO' 

brnduttudiatamiUotwitH^^ ro* 




Hk Juno tbo dvi ocMOimtid agiliiat 
Foit Fhiioolb Mwl ou tbutum 
a 2odgm«ttt m oflbcM iu tbat out- 
woabr ^Idob fofma aoatlfHMvMfi 
attglo of tbi fotmi^ flloto toibo aaa. 
Bf mattitho 

bupoftittt adtlitttmofmi^ ea- 
tiwm of tbo baibouv to tb* Bi^liiab 
dioi; balCbditetau^ 
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SODlloBT QW wimxet 


«£ luM'Oat hsf ib» tom %o 
Into 

{MiteaiDlv and auocaadad la Maktg 
tXiait iooyaradefl daatiaed to loiao vxo 
oijM^ Smial gallant oortkoaAioor^ 
aoiSto the Spaoiardp teim IftMilowetf 
iowxL ol nidh tuOFed aatixolF 
OttooMul^ and mmakfy natarded ihe, 
0{>pii|paohaa <d the hwUi» idiidi ina^ 
now diraotedagtiiiat the Otkana beo* 
tidni etOl OB the aoitham front oi that 
part of the fbrtroie. 

77. theee Ontowardeerenta aariotialy 
ikrmed Siaohet frr tho oFent ol the 
aiogo. The gainaon of the frrtreaa 
had now been augmented, by repeated 
aimooum hy aea, to nearly aeirenteen 
thoueand men; the loeaee of the de| 
fenoe were oenatanUy euppUied by freeS 
t£ocm ; hie own beinegiQg loroa wee 
homy o! greater amount^ ytkm the 
loieee it had euatalne^ ake^ amount- 
iOg tP two thoueand fiFe hundred men, 
were tahen into Fiew; and fourteen 
thoofland irregular troc^ under Gam- 
potetde, were aeaembled to threaten 
hhi oosmnmieatione and cut off hie 
dettfoftk dn ordinary general, in each 
cfroimptandee, would Imre abandoned 
theniiidertthittg. ButBuchetwaaone 
<ff thiweramnnabibeahain^ whoffnd 
reeouroee h themwlTee to OFeroome 
even the moat formidably obataelea 
He aaer that the ianue of the oam- 


9 HOStUNt, [dHAP. iX7n 

were dddyred in the rampart of the 
;lmmr town, and the troops were di* 
retted to nudee ready lor an assault. 
7d. At amn b^oloft at nkH fifteen 


and he iwlyed, at aU haaarda, to pe^. 

slit in the ettmirt Abandoniog^ 

thti«demidlai^^ 

jueninimittai! to Ida leur thrniatfHI 

otginird the lyppiyaadint 




hmnfrad ehtafNI man were diaj^ed in 
three eolunina^andbon a signal of four 
borolw m nxw^ 

»ffenB% bat with 4 swift and steady 
8tep» toWaidi the bmsl^ The first 
ocmunm nndsr OfenaMi Boutien, rush* 
ed on rapidly to ^bxeaeh of &o Or* 
leans baklma* whioh they were lortu* 
nate enough to surmottwt abnost before 
they were pereaived, and before the 
enemy had time to fire two mines 
which had been run under the ruined 
part of the wait The Spanlu^ aar- 
priaedt were dfiren book to the gorge 
of the redoubt, where they atoodl^, 
and arrested the assaulting column ; 
btttk fresh troops pouring in, they were 
at length oToreome, and ^e victors, 
pursuing th«k advantage, made 
themselves masters of the whole works 
in the sottth-wMt angle of the lower 
town, and arrived at the foot of the 
mmpart ol^Fort Boyat Meanwhile 
the B€sond%lumn, whose attack was 
directed against the bnmeh in the has* 
tion of Si^iCharlni, near the saa<K}ast, 
met With a severe resiltano^ and its 
head was arrested on the breaeh ; but 
Suchet no eooner perceived tMe then 
he ordered up a second body, whudl, 
pressiBg on immediately behind the 
ilirit, falny pushed it throuc^ the peril* 
oua pass, im the rampart wts won. 
The wheue haationi and walla of the 
lower town now swarmed with the 
asseilants; the ffpsniards, w^mut a 
leader, wane thrown into oonfhiebn^ m 
ffeib aonm to tlu9 Wpper tenst^ and 
Into the houses on the lower, where 

oriw oS &* ifmk mu4 

on eB aidsii tlte wsiiiiwmais near the 
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la the xnldAt of this j^|k^alooa%^ 
Sion, bowsTSTi tbs ssss^tem^ sfi6M%^f 
pursued ; wrSatii^^; i^nidst * 
temfts oan)i||s^^ of sad 

oitigsa^ th sy i i^toj e^ wbs rotw sor 
tirsl^ delsiiossiifhjH^ 

itseiftNiii carried hyssoslejitjib^tbs,^^ 
tumuiiofi idct^ ; iMid sirlm 1001^^ 
ds^sd tliis W&ack susdest^^ 
the hsrl^r njd whs|s Ic^ 

The prioc^^ wmhouses w^ts siodt* 
ingin ruins; b>u;tdrod]9{Kuiii^^ 
ISy dead in w jitseeii^ and on 
breaches,, while dve hundred fVsaoh 
had l^en in the assault; eighty heavy 
guns ^ch stood on the rumparta 
were hi, the ^xnys power; and the 
whole renMning hopes of .Tam^onS 
centred in the desperate multltuds 
who crowded the walls of the upp^ 
town. ' 

79. But that multitude stlU pre- 
sented an tmdauntsd front to the ene- 
mj, ,and, amidst the ruin of aU tfalhr 
hop^, still hoisted with mourhful pe* 
solution the standard of independence. 
X/ ^&R of truce, displayed h/ Buohet 
the day after* the suoccsiful assault^ 
was sternly, rejected. Loud W8^ tJte 
clamours, however, which arose, hdth 
in the an<^the aLhoining province^ 
against Oampovetd6^.lor his inactivity 
in not seriously attemutmg to raise 
the siege; and to such a h^igm did the 
fement jO^e the fall <3 the lower 
town, that^the ji^ta of Catalonia sent 
him positave .oidem at all hoaords to 
attempt it. But though he had twelve 
tlmutsnd ixij^^ and two thousand 
horse under ^ commtiiHiid, and the be- 
sh^ hi4 idl th^r to 

cQ^piWj^' eSe 'tWjf iKH^dng im 

whom the piin?> 

, jo' dan^ 


Ipaeedi^ Ml^e The &U qf 

Bert QISw^^ df the lower 

town; twfiWs^ Suciheti wice for- 
gotten when the starlet uniitoas wem 
''«eQtotevei«3ngthehtve^ , 
m But these W tong^ 

ihg hf^es wem, mis0rU% chsappoint^ 

and eetldwi^ had xk^ the t«»em|Btwry 
genius;., they did Uot|JKee. %hwe the 
vital pomt >E the war k? the east ef 
Spain was to be foaipi The emdn^M 
reported timt thewen^iiaree^^ 
under the Frex^h would soon give 
way: the; Bpamsh gaiviaoh appeared 
a^uete to the delenoe .of; the new 
diminished tent, which was alone as- 
aailed; and theMore th^ merely put 
their, troops at ihe disposal of the 
Spanish authorities, wi wut iUOtsting 
I that they should ehare the doixigeni <3 
the. esff^lt. ' Contreras, who saw tibat 
th^ despaired, of defence, of the 
place^^ j^eroii% r^ed to rMuire 
their md in the, town, and eoquAced 
in their project to oo-opstate with 
Oampoverdc enterne^ in atkmpjdng 
to raise the siege. This howe^rmiled, 
tern the impoinihiBty of gefl^ that 
general and the govenier to oxx , 



^ — ,j^>were -the 
emdted multitude whsn ci^ 
cemmohder, wik his stot; Ikiiii^^d 


an^ 9 int ^n of optetions; and the 


result was, that te preoiotta hours 
were lost in useless cMUberation, ' Two 
thousand Bntish troops, cspable of 
rendering Tarrsgoiia as h»qMW*ib%a 
against me enemjras dmie had prbyod 
and <v>f changing ^ ttefe luijUne «3 
the war in the east ^ Spa^ 
on board their 

|»tatoirs. of the Ihsit CMa- 
Ionian kd(g>ehdtnce« . , 1 

81 . Thk rakliutkh el thu Bng^ 

o<mxinanidem:to thsmoidvea miost 

pt^redkiaitoihebeslag^^ The 

wdlhtowi^ ^ l^e at that 

|wr|ad ukversa^^ deosned In' the Ben* 

teuk Jkm produced' 

kngtr be is^iainedr and 

^ fhe, f*- 

;^v»; to^^taos on and 

^ 'The^ tapW''wk‘! 
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aisv^Bt os> 


p >dr diN& 


Utclirm, 

^aSftHKl {n 

f, Imd m 
tb0 hais 


[caaEAP. Lxr. 
l|ipj|i wd twenty yapdp 
iki iiw foot oSieaid no 


oomMeoom or om dnah; wo okrtutSfo in 

iKmrwAto jnldiklwti^ ^^loiiipt 

ing ufi^to witfaiu mofu^ I 

Bluittrftbe 


I uptoindtldu sBhulwt' ’ 


hsmovoTf wutgh A)b«ifta<m4 by m 
Brititbf M dho^y«d. A thidcl 
Ii«d|jp of tioomoik II4 Aii^U ohrMo 
ioti^MM mw 

poi(t| di«0»30 Wln^ bveaoh wm 
the ikdiohiittg howo loop- 
boM «« ei 8enh|t^ $ Mtioadee wro 
molid MMtneetree^ 
the tntonor of theto^i^ the bkoaoh 

iteelf doea|Ml ihxoo vtgcong ba4r 

romfto mmiMols bSumd 
were mds^ to mippofftiogr pm which*! 
w^hthomwoooA, aiwdelgot^iuteQd 
vetenm troop wfiUhi the wetle irttiii 
proemede&peiftteieeht^ Buoh 
W 18 ijw vigour OAVk irhieh the fire of 
the po»ee^ kep 01 ^ that the para> 
pte itt the tteaifect S^eadh tiretuhee» 
eeeeted within the 4ower town, were 
fhot aw«;|; end the gunner# etoodeir 
poaed h#8h» tlup peiwe to a 
oue etoom of mniketiiy horn, the repa^ 


poTtf wUoh ewm off numhem o^ 
mhmtet Hie pm thoae who telh 
howWrwr, wp iimwitly eUmtlied hy 
oihm j the Of Ihe eemUnter bat- 
tetiaa ooipwiied wtthoed intermupon, 
^beetehie^^ 

jUMMitp i the laii|Mihi6p6#P ou 

aide % ^ final Stehi^ ^ 
oettiie auelif 4ui the aoMieie oit the 

with firefitit jpettRota' 
jthie ymidift of the tena' 
om on all 
ptppthe 


iheitoii^df eMeei ifiloot ousted no 
ehttatp to their ad- 
vanbe. Wwsii loaipt M of the 
teMheOi ihepe»le?!|!Wich twtt^ sxh 
etiw%ep»ed firing c while the fire of 
lhd0peiniifd% tom the enmimt of the 
mApprt^ redoUhM* end a fnghtfnl 
itonn Of mua]tetiy» gtops, hand-gre- 
fiadee^ and howitaeie, ewep away the 
head of the dblumn. On luahed thoae 
behind, howOw, orer the dead bodiea 
of their coxnvedaa, tUl the aloes were 
reached, bdt thayr line was found to 
be unpnetrable, the eohimn required 
to xna&e a circuit to get round, and the 
delay and confusion incideht to ihia 
obstacle bad weU-mgh |>roved fatal to 
the aaaault When the troops, disorder- 
ed and qut of breath, at lonj^ reached 
the foot of the rampart, a^ began to 
aaoen^dhe breach, the crumbling ruins 
gale way under their feet, its summit 
wes crowned by a phalans: of deter- 
nmed idrongly armed with bay- 
onets, aworas, and hand-grenades A 
cotfYoef^Bg to of muahetry fell on all 
aides, md the leading filea were struck 
down by a ahowfir of grap m fi^nk 
&oin the ^lastion of fit John* The 
column hesitated and recoiled m oon- 
fuauN#* already the cnee of victoiy 
wens heard from tho rampart, when 
Sudbet, who waa at hand to arraet the 
disorder, pushed forward a strong re- 
serrs^ and himself followed with his 
staff to the scene of danger 
SA Still the aaesllants hesitated at 
>|hf tot of ih# bteach, and, spreading 
out on either side m wild oonfusion, 
bdgtn tow below a useleas retuin to 

the fire dl the enemyi, or took sMter 

untotlwpoje^tone 

0(%iM^ 1^10^ tHA &« «<Mni 
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strannkl OT«r iKe breaohi and spread 
like a torrent along the tempazis on 
either side : and in tht general oonfu- 
sien the three battalionsy placed on 
and in sui^port of the hreeu^ vt^ere 
orerihrown. A psnio seined the Span- 
ish troops in the interior; almost all 
their defences were abandoned; and|4nre the assault; 
it was only at the barricades and loop- 
holed houties near the street of La 
Bambla» that any sscioue resistance 
was ex^rienoed. There, however, a 
handful of desperate tncn defended 
themselves like lions, and it was only by 
continually bringing up fresh columns 
of attack, and by the failure of am> 
munition among the besieged, that 
they were at len^h overcome, and the 
town finally taken/ 

81 . The lame justly due to Suchet 
and his indefatigable army for this 
glorious exploit, which was one of the 
greatest blows strudk during the whole 
Peninsular Wai^ arid me a decisivl 
preponderance to the Iwch arms in 
the east of Spain, was deep^ tarnished 
by the savage cruelty which disgraced 
their triumph alter the citySwas Ij^en. 

The heroic governor, Contreras, who 
had reoeivsd a deep Wonet^wound in 
the breast, near the bAaoh, vhu» home 
pn a boai^ into the presence of the 
IVenoh commander, while the cam^ 
was yet reeking in evety <|uarter. In- 
stead of adminoff the valour and com- 
miserating the situation of his fallen 

* To sneh aheifflithadtbe s;hit of Suchet'i 
troops risen, tbu an Italian aoldier named 

of the waUa of i£a towk and made aome 
prisoner there, being brought bstore the 
general-m-ohiat sad aaksd what rMPmpense 
be doaira^ anawersd The neuour of 
mounttng first to the msault of Tamgeoa**' 

On the tilth Jhise. this team n^ 
meted to the^nmli of a Sergmi pidlimted 
bfmscilf In ibll tmlfiirm bo^ the ^aralv 
and corned ^honour whi(fii had been pro- 
mbMid hfifi. He obtiCAed it i w»a seen at 
the head of m fiaiom hope; reoaived a 
wound but iUttldesaed on, eeoiau^^ 
eoiAradbe to fiMioW blm; was tariae spam 
wounded without etoppinff ; and at ler 
pisrMd |o &e heattCT a m^c^l 
Asarthe summit Of thshr&h t m si 
olfASfontlki^ e^tein ttiM;>tis 
sthe’ 
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eneihy, the viotcvious genemj reuvoabh^ 
ed him for the tensciiy c| hhiaelenc^ 
and deolsred he deserved instant dsdlh 
for having continued the resistaoee 
after the breach was pMtieaV^ ** X 
know of no law,** replied Ooniteres, 
" which compelled me to capitulate be* 
assault; besides, 1 expected 
succour. My prson slmuld be lespecb* 
Id like that of the othead^riaonera^ and 
the French general will respect it; if 
not, to him the infamy, to me the 
gloiy.** This dignified answer reosBed 
Suchet to his beti^r feelings : he treat- 
ed the captive ^neral with respect, 
and soon alter loaded him with kindo 
ness, and madckadvances to induce him 
to accept rank in the service of Joseph 
But the brave Spaniard was proof 
afainat bis eeduotions, as he had been 
against his menaoee, and he was in 
consequence sent as a prisoner' to the 
citadel of Bouillon, in the low Ooun- 
tries, ftfuva. whence he afterwards mpde 
his escape, 

85. But in oilier quarters the work 
of slaughter went on without inter- 
missiop. Gkmsales^ the second'cn com- 
mand, fell, pierced by more than twenty 
wounds ; nine hundmd wounded, who 
had sought refuge in the cathedra^ and 
lay on the pavement w^lteringin bloody 
wereapar^; but upon the defenceless 
inhabitants the storm of the victors*' 
fuzy fell with unexampled severi^* 
Armed and unarmed, men and womens 
grey ISbirs and infant innocence* atiroe- 
uve youth and wrinkled age^ w^ alike 
butchered by the infuriated troops, 
^ose passions were not^ as with me 
English SoldicKa, those of plunder or 
drunkenness, but the infsrm spirit of 
implacablevengeeace,t Abovesixthou^ 
sand human beinge, almost aU deleno^ 
less, were noassamd on that4«e|KlCu!l 

t ** Bteod, murdar, death, ssshstrsBi hcuiw 
chtiroh dafikd 

Thftml;^of pA sppesr, m* 

th* onburledL hits dpt 

tbaWatohiilsstCbas 
pAilurAX*s Tmo^ * 
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, xiighl^ whioh wiQ be rwembered in m. lie had begun, and eaim his duke- 
loiig aa the human jmoe <|om, under the walk of yiileQ 0 ia. 
atdeeVv The ^eater {)^ of the gar* ' ,87* Anxious to secure, by rapiditj 
ikfna, lahich had precipitated theni* of operationa, the whole fruits whidu 
selVi^ over the rooks, or rushed throu^di might be e:i^oted from so great a 
,^e northern gates, endosad betwjeen str^e^MmshalSuohetno sooner found 
the J^ch lines and the tre of the himself master of Tarragona, than he 
imnparts , were made nriamiers; and marched out with the greater part of 
, when the msgietrates of the surround*,, his forces against Oampoverdd, whose 
ing i countiy were, on the following troops, divided between consternation 
morning, d'y SuoheVs orders, brought at its fall, and indignation at bis tern* 
into the town, sind marched thro^h porising policy m not relieving it, were 
the .streets to see what fate awaited alike disheartened and distracted, and 
those who resisted Ijhe French arms, incapable of opposing any serious re- 
^'the blood of the Spaniards,” to use sistanoe to his arms* But the Spanish 
the expression of the Frendi journal- general fell back so rapidly into the 
ist of the skge, ** inm4^saed the streets upper valleys and mountain ridges of 
emd the houses.** Humanity, however, Cktalonisy &at Sucdiet could not reach 
amidst such scenes of horror, has tore- him; and various atrocious deeds of 
count with pleasure riiat many French cruelty, by which the French marshal 
officers exerted themselves, at the has- endeavoured to strike terror into the 
ard of their own lives, though^too often Catalans during his march, only revived 
in vain, tp stay the carnage ; and that the exasperation, and sowed again the 
numbers of individuals owed tl^eir lives s^eds of an interminable war in the 
to fneir generous intercession. province. Oampoverde, however, find- 

88. The trophies of the victory were ing himself in no condition to make 
immense; its results decisive. The a^inst to formidable an assail* 
French, loss had been veiy severe dur* ant, retirsiT to the mountain ridges on 
ing the siej^, amounting to fully five the frontier of Aragon, and openly an* 
thousand killed and wounded ; but this nounced his intention, whioh a council 
was much exceeded by that of the be- of war suppoit^d, of abandoning the 
sieged* Hina thc^usand of the garrison province altogether as a lost country, 
were made prisoners ; three hundred Upon this all the soldiers in ihis arm/ 
and twenty guns mounted on the ram- who were not Catalans deserted ; num* 
parts, fifteen thousand muskets, and bers of the natives of the province re- 
above a million of cartridges, fell into turned in despair to their homes*; 
the hands of the victors. The^ total grief and dejection universally pre- 
lOss to the Spsaiards, from the com- vaikd. Heanwhile hfteen huntwed 
mencementofthe operations, had been prisoners, ohie8y wounded, were cap- 
little sho^ft of twen^ thousand of theh tored at Villa KoVa when endeavour- 
hwt troops* The French artiUery had ing to embark; the road to Barcelona 
chsoharg^ forty-two timuaw projec- was opened: and the, ^nish mar- 
ines, 'the. Spaniards a hundri^ and guard defeated at Villa imnca. The 
^eniythouMd^ during this sieg6-*in videneians, howev^, so lou^ ^ 
efMy,.pmnt of view, one of. the most monstrated.ag^t l^ing alsSknacmed 
. mei|S<^bk In modern times. But its to thedr fate in Ihe Oataloniaii moun* 
^ depriving the tains^ the more especially when iheir 
; military exsenal, own country was evident^.thmtened, 

i&d &mt of communication that Campoverde agreed to; return, to 

withjihtF. ^ the ocean Oervera; and the troops ^ that pro^ 

in of justly im- vinee^ three thotuend in 

wjEuo 

nbillW their c^uirition, BnglkhccmimodcHiing 

' Hapcleoh j /msiihhid's them on say 

to proceed' but ValtiMnans, and.,|bii^ .-the Isn^ « 
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tliQ anny uraa forcdbly retaised on ita ta ilia fituuifty pil^ fiothic tawen, and 
omeharaB. tRimiiitely GampoTarda aarjal aplreft io£ ihia ooEVeni itaelf, 
was depritad .^ tbe comxaaiicC wbioli at the stnoiiiilH-had lo^ impleiued 
was eonferred oA Oanacal La<^; and the xomde o£ ^|LA^aA|ia& with reli« 
that indehitigalde eolamaiDder kom^ gious awe, and vendsied this moASatie 
diately gave a new or^nlsaiioii in his ifetiwat one of the m<ttt eehdnated in 
army, suited* to. the altered eircmn- the south of Europe.. But war id its 
stances ^ tile province. DlaiiuasiQg.a most tevriblek form was now to pene- 
lofge proportion of the officers, and al-^ trate these abodes of solitude am mo- 
most all tW hoiieB, he re-formed great ditation ; and the dsAfr amsheity 
part of the troops into guerilla bands, and the thunders of artin^ were to 
under whaterer chiefs ^y chose to re-echo amidst wilds Intherto respon- 
select, and numbers of tSem repaired sive only to the noted^of gratitude or 
to the standard of Misa, in Navarre, the song of praise* 
who had now risen to celebrity ; and, 89. The convent of Our Lady, evn- 
after undergoing hardships and ^va- cuated by the monks, had, from the 
tiohs whlflh exceed all portrayed in ro- beginning of 4he war, been a favourite 
mance, ultimately joined the victorious stationof the patriot bands ; and though 
host which, under Wellington, righted its situation, at the distance of seven 
at the eleventh hour the wrongs of feagues only from Barcelona, had long 
their country. * rendered it at once a point of impor- 

88. WMle ihe elements of resistance tance teethe Spamards and ahnoyanee 
to French domination were thuS) to all to the French, yet, from the apparently 
appearance, melting away in Catalonlh, ipipregpable strength of its ait^ion, 
Suchet, whose activity neither diffi- no attempt had been made to dislodgs 
culty could check nor prosperity dimin- them from it. Of late considerable 
ish, executed a GOup*demetin against pains had been taken to strengthen 
Moifi!SEfiBaT, a celebratdt m<pintain the position : the steep an4 narrow 
fastness, and now tim last stronghold paths which wound up the long as- 
of independence iu t^t part of Spain, cent, had in many places been forti- 
It was composed of tSe con^utof Our Eed ; batteries been erected on 
Lady of Montserrat, formerly possess- some commanding pgints, deep ditches 
ing great, riches, which had been re- drawn across the/rood in others; and 
moved at an early pcv'iod of the war near the monast^ itself a strong in- 
to Minom by the monks ; and stood trenohment had been thrown up^ wliile 
upon the summit of a fantastic muun- its gates were barricaded) and i^ massy 
tain, overlooking from the westward iwsSfi loopholed for musketry. The 
thepdainoftheLlobregatyin theneigh- principal approach was on the north 
boumood of Burt^na. The prodi^- side by Casa Mansana, and it was there 
uus height of ttfe precipices on whmh’ vthat the greatest care of = the garrison 
the bimdings wM^mtuated; the wild had been bestowed; that whidk ascend* 
forms of the peakis which ^hot up as it ed the mountain m the sou^' by Col- 
were into the eky around them ; the bato, and on the east towards Moni* 
naked and: tiie strobconsisrt^of mem paths, so steep 

AoiQlui^ of’ a ^gentle and rugged that they were deemed 

AkeletoA, of which that t^hdle Uj^ier fdtogether inaccessible to a b^ of 
part of the mooiAaia the troops. Su<^«^ however, having ac* 

&uia«irouB heig&its|s» whw nesti curatisly inquired into tite nature of 
like swallows* nests 4n the olefts, or the ground, tmudved to menace all ^ 
omwned .tim projectipg^^^l^ in it# ihree^apprbadieS at oAoe; the priiu^* 
long tha^Mua \WAterii; of the pal attaok, under^neml JIaurioe Ma* 

Medft^eiea^ tha dja- thW, being dire^ on the 

.ricnttwMtitiaitt 'ilBI 
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Btroijig intrenchment blockaded tbe aant in tibcir BubmigBion ; and Su- 
road» wbile a Bevere fire of m{»e and dbBiv deeming Macdonald in aufficient 
from the ovetfaau^ng «oode etrengih now to Complete ita pacifica^ 
and^££ aecmed to render attm itn^ tion* retnmedfto SamgoeM" to acceler- 
MSslbK The gronadiem halted, and ate hia pn^ttva^oiaa ior the expedition 
fell bflc^ till th^ were out of reaidi ol againat Valencuk 
the fire; but, meanwhile^ Maurice Ma- fiL *Kq force now remained in Cata- 
thieu detached aome li^t troops to Ionia capable of interfering with the' 
scale the rocks Which arose behind the (blockade of Figueraa, ^hidi Kapoleon 
intrenGhmei]^t8;«md these gallant men, was daily becoming more desirous of 
after undergoing incredible fatiguea; regaining for the Fmnch empire. MaC' 
succeeded in estaldishing thems^Yea donald^ on I^b part, was not less aoU> 
on the heights in the rear of the Span- oitoim for its reduction, as well to wipe 
ish position, and opened a plunging out the blot which ite capture had 
fire on the gunners at their pieces, fixed on his scutcheon, as to propitiate 
Encouraged by this joyful sound, the the Emperor, who was much displeased 
grenadiers in front returned to the at the repeated checks he had experl- 
chargC) and by a rapid rush succeeded enced, and was already prep^ing to 
in passing the perilous defile, and car- give him a aucceasot*. Despairing of 
lying the work : a second battery was' effecting the reduction of ao strong a 
won in like manner, though tib.e Span- place, garrisoned by four thousand re- 
iards stood their ground hraYSly,,imd solute men, by open force, he prefer- 
Were bayoneted at their gims. When red the surer but more tedious method 
the ^sailants reached the summit, and of blockade : and for this purpose drew 
were preparing to assault the monas- vast lines of circumvallation around 
tery, the sound of musketry behind, the town, resembling rather the im- 
and a sudden rush of the garrison to- perishable works of the Homan le- 
wards tl]^ harriersjn front, told them gions, ;i.han^hoBe oonstraoted during 
that those intrusted with the attack the fierce but brief oarwr of modem 
on ^6 side of Colbato had already sue- warfare. These Ifnes were eight milee 
cecded in eunnountiog all the difficul- long, makifig a complete circuit of the 
ties of iho ascent^ that the last town, beyond the reach of cannon-sholv 
stronghold of the enemy was won. and effectually barrii^ all oommunica^ 
They had got into the enclosures by tion between the besieged and tjhe oir-^ 
means of a postern which had been cumjacent country. They were formed 
neglected, and made their way W a eTeiywhere of a dihdi, palisade^ coveiv 
sadden surprise into the convent. jBs- ed way, and curtsin; were sti^n^h- 
ron d'EcoUes threw himself with the ened at equal distances by bastions 
greater part of the garrison dawn some , armed with heavy cannon, and def end- 
ravines, known only to the Spanish ed by twenty thousand men. ^uro 
mountmheers, and reached the Llobre- behind these macoesaible ramparts, ^e 
gat without any materiel loss* buttlie f>^eiich troops quietly waited till, fa^ 
convent, with ten pieces of cannon and mine should eomp4. the besi^d to 
oU its stores, was taken, and the re* surrender. Such ws» their, strength, 
ptttnthtneSf intineibility reft fnim the and the vigilmiee with which they were 
last esjdta of Otdalonian independ- guarded, that the sa^es of the garri- 
en^ the^ monks were mas- son, and the efibrts of tho Somatenee^ 

saer^ hi ths ft^^eat of the victc^, in the adjacent hHlS to tiwow sucepurs 
but ihe snoes^^ rescuing into the h^trasa^ were sUht bSfiSed r 

the reOhah^r^i^^ and at length, Jiftsr Ipsiug ^teeW 

^ hundred of their number in/^ese in^ 
This biilliiiai^smes^ oomiiig so soon effectual nnd Wdng ekhansl^. 

after lOf , IhMgona, pro- ed til their mhois of sp^bihtonoe,, the 

duced a ever the Spaidards wem ooin;^ed tc? sui^der 

whole pcOvfiM; «gnenna *hands at discretion. < Thus ym' a$npmp!ished’ ' 

laid dowh thsij^ ssvoml towns the prophecy of Binmet^ that the sur-' 
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prise of Figueras, by inducing the 
S|»aniatds to 4etaeh a portion of the 
defenders of Tarragons to its suoooeri 
would prove rathi^ prejudicial than 
auspidoos to thek atnw ; and the wfa* 
dom of his milite^ coonaal not to en- 
danger success by dividing his meansi 
but, relinquishing aU minor objeots» to 
concentrate his whole force upon ths^ 
principal stronghold of the enemy, and 
vital point of the campaign. 

02. paving oompletedPds prepara- 
tions, Marshd Suohet, in obedience to 
the positive coders of Kapoleon, in the 
beginning of September commenced 
hia mar& against Valenoia, at the 
head of rather above twenty thousand 
men ; the remainder of his force, which 
numbered nearly forty thousand com- 
batants, being absorbi^ in garrisoning 
the numerous fortresses he had cap- 
tured, and in Imeping up his extensive 
communications. Tt^bS^iards^m^n- 
while, had not been idle. Aware of the 
formidable onset which now awaited 
them, the junta of Valencia had for a 
considerable period been busily en- 
gaged in preparing for ^fence. The 
fortifications of Peniscola, Oropesa, and 
Murviedro or Sagun^um, which lay on 
the great road from Barcelona, had 
been materially strengthened ; the last 
had a garrison of three thousand men, 
«nd was amply provided with the means 
of defence ; Yalencda itself was covered 
by an external line of redoubts and an 
intrenched camp, which, in addition to 
its massy though antiquated walls, and 
ardent popuhtlioo, inflamed by the re;^ 
collection of two.suocesBive defeats Or 
the fVettoh, seemed to promise a difil- 
cultfpeihapndouhtlole^^ Blake^ 
the Mptaan-gea^ of the province, 
and a member of the oouncil of gov- 
ernment, was at the head of the army, 
which mustesred five-and-twpnty ihoo- 
eahd men, obxoprking almost ail the 
regular jmldieni iirtiie Peninsula. He 
had it in his potmr, if overmatched, to 
fall bach on the impi!egimb1e walls of 
Omthagena or Alictnte \ vridle the sea 
in his rear evexywhiere worded the in- 
estimable adtabtsge» e.t once of siecur- 
ing succour from the;Britiih in case 
of resistant and tlm means d evasion 
in the event of a defeat 


28: ]^VRviB3>BO, the ancient S^oni^ 
VUM, is a fortress:built u]^ the smp- 
mit of a steep and rooky hill, at, the 
bottom of whiofa the modem town of 
Murviedro stands. The waters of the 
Mediterranean, in the days of Hanni- 
bal, approached to within a mile of its 
eastern walk; but at present they 
are five miles distant-— a proof how 
much the sea has reared alqpg that 
coast in the interveningse^es., Many 
remains of its fogmer grandeur are 
•till to be found by the curious anti- 
quary, although its greatness has so 
mum declined that the modem city 
oontains but six thousand inhabitants, 
and occupies only a comer of the 
ample circuit of the ancient walls. 
The moderh fortress, which bears the 
\tame of San Fernando de Ssguntum, 
stands on the summit of the mountain 
round the base of which the ancient 
city was clustered, and consisted at 
this tjlpae of two redoubts, arme^ only 
with seventeen pieces of cannon. The 
garrison, however, was three thousand 
strong; the principal defence of the 
place consisted in ito position perched 
on the summit of a mok, perpendicular 
on three sides, and only accessible on 
the west by a steep and devious as- 
cent ; and its impoijtooe was great, as 
commanding the only road^ from Bar- 
celona or Aragon to Valencia. 

24. The lower town, upon the ap- 
proach of the French, waS abandoned, 
an^ occupied by General Habert’s divi- 
sion without resistance./ Immediately 
the investment of the fort was com- 
pleted; and the French engineers, hav- 
ing by means of thfi4r telescopes dis- 
eOiverm two old breaches m the walls, 
which were, as yet only imperfectly 
barricaded with wood, though the be- 
sieged were endeavouring to erect a 
Curtain of masonry behind them, con- 
ceived the design of oanying the place 
by escalade. The success which, had 
attended a similar atBala- 

guer, [un^ Chap. iJtv. § 61} seemed 
to enconra^ the attempt, and two 
columnswere fonned early on thb 28th 
for the assault; but the vigilance of the 
Spanish governor, Andrism, had, pene- 
trated the design; the ataaihmte were 
received with a close and weU-divected 
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fire of grape and mudtetxy, and re- 
pnUied ^th tlie loss of four hundred 
men. Warned by thie checK of fhe 
need oircumspection, Suohet now 
BAWthe neoeesity of making approaohee 
in lonn^ but for this purpose it wee 
necessary to reduce the little fort of 
Or^sa, which commanded in a nar- 
row defile the road by udticb alone 
artillepr could be brought up from the 
great araeW at Tottosa. It was at- 
tacked, accordingly by a Keapoli^n 
diyision; but, though it was only gar- 
risoned by two hundred men, and 
armed with four guns, this Lilliputian 
stronghold held out tUl the 11th Octo- 
ber: when it was taken after a practi- 
cable breach had been made in the 
ramparts. At the same time» the gar^ 
rieon of another castle on the sea-coast, 
near the same pass, resolutely refused 
to ca]^ialate, even when the wall was 
ruined, and the enemy were mounting 
to apsaultj and succeed, whan the 
post was no longer tenable, in getting 
clear off by sea, and with the aid of an 
Rngliah frigate, to Valencia. 

d5. fikrx£et, mwinwhile, marched 
against and defeated a considerable 
body of guerillas under Don Carlos 
O’Donnell, which had assembled in his 
resr; and the heavy stores and siege 
equipage having been now brought up 
from the S)bro, the approaches against 
Saguntum were carried on with extra- 
ordinaiy vijgour. A practicable b^h 
having been made in the waQe, aseoond 
assault was ordered on the 18th October, 
^ough the guns in fort were en-^ 
tirely sUenoed by the superior imm^r 
and weight of the enemy s cannon, and 
the rampart had neither wet ditch nor 
exterior defences, yet the heroism of 
the garripon supplied all these defects. 
With indefatigable perseveranoe they 
ooQeeted sandbags^ Vdlh whidh they 
Btf^^^up iu the masonry 

oomimied guns;; their 

muaimts vMiMl a gallant :^ough 
feebler fire :;t 0 the thunder of the be- 
riegein^ arilQery r mid a band o 
less then on the summit of the breach 
bmvcd the ]Prendh:ffre, luad provoked 
impeiitl onto 

A assault. gra- 

' A ' him* 


dred strong, was let loose fronr' the 
trendies, and swiftly ascended towards 
the breach: euoceeded, though 

with great difficulty, in reading its 
middle; but there the fire of musketiy, 
disehsaged within pistol-shot of their 
heads, was so severe, and the shower 
of stones, hand-grenadesy and cold-shot 
|(sErom the summit so overwhelming, 
that after a short and bloody struggle, 
they were hurled back to the foot of 
the hill wilh the loss of half their 
number, and Saguntum again, after 
die lapse of two thousand years, re- 
pulsed the soldiers of Napoleon, as it 
had done diose of Hannib^* 

96; Sudiet’s situation was now again 
full of peril. The guerilla parties in- 
vested the road between Tortosa and 
Oropesa, so as to render the convey- 
ance of stores and provisions impos- 
sible, except by the detadiment of a 
omsiderabld f orim. Blake, with an army 
superior to his own, and entirely master 
of his operations, was in his front: he 
could not pam Sagimtum, already prov- 
ed by the failure of two assaults to be 
all but imf^gnable, and to retreat 
would be to rouse a fiame throughout 
the whole.of thecust of Spain, and lose 
all the fnnts of the fall of Tarragona. 
Nor were the accounts from.Catidonia 
and Aragon calculated to allay his fears 
as to the issue of the campaign. T^ 
long inactivity the Frenm troops 
around Figueras bad been attended 
with its iwual effects in those warm 
latitudes. Bidcness 'had spread to a 

in defence CNoeir nstm ^y deprived cfita 
a^ not a man Stop, lest he 

mSg^adinittiie ensaow t^ the. nlseo he 
desert^. The moreJkaenJy aau riosely, 
therefore, they ftniafht on iboth. udeei tee 
more, on that amixat. wets wcundod, no 
weapon idling efibet amidst Mr 

arms and smoas. -^fpian Urn contest had 
for a longbme condnued, ddctbtfol and the 
Coninge^^JSsgimtmesInrihh^^ be- 
cause th^ asdsooceedOdin their resi^noe 
heyofid theh hopeii^ w^ the Oarthoainian, 
pecwmo he bad not conquejnsi^ fidt as van- » 
quisned, the townsmen eodlWy set up a 
find drive thCIr enemisste tbesi&is 
pfthewan$theneat)myfto«ethem,w^ 
hu?in«se4 and^ disordered; endla^, drove 
them iMln routed tsidput to %h1« to their 
camp/WJlw, lib. cap. 
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frightful extent during the ^ufuinnAl twelve thousand atddiere, suoeeededin 
months; ten ihouaand men Were in the raising the riege of Cfi^tayud; hat 
hospital; and the oommunication he* Mina gained gveat successes in the 
tween Oerona and Barcelona was a^ln western part of the province, pursued 
entirely interrupted. Encouraged by the flying enemy up to the gates of 
the debility of the enemy^s forces in Saragossa, and totally destroyed twelve 
the Ampordan, and the absence of hundred Italians, w£o were following 
Suchet from the southern parts of the him in his reereat towards the moon* 
province, the ttnconqueralfle Catalans \trinB. Such was the local knowledge 
had agam risen in arms. Lacy had sue* and skiU of this incom|laral^6|swtia^ 
ceeded in reorganising ei^t thousand that, though actively pureRSd by save* 
men under d^EroUes and ^rsfleld, who ral ladies of the en^y much superior 
were prosecuting a Jjartisan warfare to his own troops, he succeeded in get* 
with indefatigable activity-~anns and ting clear off with his prisoners, whidh 
ammunition having been furnished by were taken from his hands on the coast 
the English. Busa, a mountain post by the Iris fri^te, and conveyed safe 
of great strength, about twenty o^es to Corunna, ^e road between Tor- 
above Cardona among the Spanish Py^* tosa and Oropesa also, Suchet’s prln* 
reuees, fixed on as their arsenal and o|pal line of oommunication, was en- 
seat of government, was already for- tmly closed by lesser bands ; and it 
tided and guarded by the mflitia of the was easy to see, that if he either re* 
country. Lacy was soon in a ooncUtion mained Where Ife was without gaming 
to resume offensive operations; 1ft sur- decisive success, or fell back to the 
prised Igualada, destroyed the Frencn Ebro, he would be beset by a host of 
garrison, two hundred strong, captured enemies who would speedily wrest from 
an important convoy, oompell^ the him fdl his conquests, 
enemy to evacuate Montserrat and re- 98. From this hazardous situation, 
tire to Tarragona, levied cofitribptions the French general was relieVef by the 
up to the gates of Barcelona, and even imprudent daring of the Spaniards 
crossed the frontier, q^rryinedevasta*. themselveB. Blake, who wasno stranger 
tion through the valleys on tne French to the formation of a breach in me 
side of the Pyrenees. Six hundred men walls of Saguntum, airil knew well tha^ 
were made prisoners at Cervera, two notwithstanding their recent success, 
hundred at Bellpuig, Macdonald was the brave gairison would in the end 
recalled from a oomntand in which he sink under a repetition of such attacks, 
had earned no addition to his laurels; was |6Bolved that they should not 
and it was only by collecting a force of perish under his eyes, as that of Tarra- 
fourteen thousand infan^f and two gona had done under those of Campo- 
thousand horse, that his successor Xle- f erde. He accordingly made prepara* 
caens was enabled, to escort a oonvoy none for battle, and lov this puroose 
from Gerona to Baroriona. got together twenty-two thonsand in- 

97. The inteUigenoe from upper fentry, two thousand five hundred 
. Amgon was not liess disquieting, horse, and thirty-six guns. With this 
EupjBOiKano, a noted guerilla ohie!^ imposing force, after issuing a simple 
whose stron^ld w*a w mountains buttoud^gpi^laxnationtomstroops, 
near Guadalaxara, had united vrith he set out mm Valencia on the even* 
Doran and other guerilla leaders; and ing of rim 24th Octdber, and made 
their united consisting of six stra|8^t for the French’ pc^tion under 
thousand inland and two ‘rimusand t^ walls of Saguntum. Suchet was 
five hundred horsey beri^gedOriatayid: obeyed At riie intelHgenoe. which 
Hika, another gueriPa pertiaBin^ with reached him at eleven at night; and 
five thousand men,, was threatening immediately gave orders for stopping 
Aragon from the ride of Navarre; rim enemy On Ids march, before be had 
a;^ lesser parrisans were starring up arcl^ at riie ground where '1m de* 
in every direotiem. Musnieris and signed to give batrie. With this view 
Severole's divisioiv indeed, numbering the general drew up the whole 
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force that he could epare from the 
Jaim, about Bdventeen thousand men, 
thirty gune, in a pase about three 
n^es hi'oad, which extended from the 
jhai^ts of Yidl de Jesus and St Ka- 
j^tus, to the sea; and through which 
tbe Spanish army behoved to pass, in 
approaching Saguntumcfrom Valencia. 
The gunners wereall left in the trencdic^ 
^^d^ orderato deceive the garrison, 
Imd detS^ them from attempting a 
aortie, they received orders to redouble 
htieir dro upon the broach. But, not- 
withstanding this, ^e besieged from 
their elevated, batuements descried the 
approaching suebour, end with intense 
, anxiety watched the progress of the 
advancing host* , 

99, At eight o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the Spanish army colk- 
-menc^ the attack upon the French 
at all points, and soon drm^ in tbelr 
light troops. Following up this advan- 
they pressed on and woi^ height 
on the pronch right which commanded 
that peri) of the held, and established 
aome guns there whi^ did great exe- 
cutions The whole Sp^isU left, en- 
couraged by, this succ^, advanced 
. rapidly and with the oonddence of 
triumph; their dense battalions were 
soen cicpwning the heights on 
u^e Ft^ch right; and the gari^n of 
Saguntunif who crowded the ramparts, 
..deeming tlm hour of deliverance at 
band, alrei^y shouted victory, and 
^rew their caps in the air, regSidless 
4>f tbe besiegetp’ fire, which never for 
an instant ceased to thunder on theit 
^Is. in truth, the crisis was full Si 
danger, and a moment's hesitation on 
the ge]]^^'s part would have lost the 
day; Bnt ^chet was equal to the 
nrisis. He instantiy ordered up Bar- 
;lspe'j».diYW(m, which, after a severe 
ined the height; and, 
Blake was extending 
WJjii a yiew io outfiad^ his 
^ jmfought ujp hii 9 swnd 
the c^assieim only in ro- 
Je Wifigoroua altack^n 
i' oentf^ . .The first onset, 
^ed uit«*ly nnstacowSful; 
mrmi from the height, 

, : IliAi jMwond line, and 

' again advanced' ^ eddost in- 



, ^ retake it; Caro's dr^oons 

overihr^ the French cavalry in the 
plain at ita foot; and not only was the 
bill again wrested, from the infantry, 
but the gui^ tilan^^ un it fell into the 
enem/s 

100. HverytMbg seemed lost, and 
would have been so^ but for the valour 
and presence of of the French 
commander-in-chik. He instantly fiew 
to the reserve of ouirassiers, and ad- 
dressing fb them a few words of en- 
oouragemeSt, in . doing which he re- 
ceived a wound ixr the shoulder, him- 
self led them on to the charge. They 
came upon the Spanish infantry, al- 
ready somewhat disordered by success, 
at the vexy time when they were stag- 
gered by a volley in flank from the 
116th regiment, which, inclining back 
to let ^6 torrent pass which they 
could not arrest, at this critical mo- 
ment threw in a close and well-direct- 
ed fire. The onset of the terrible 
French cuirassiers, fresh and in ad- 
mirable order, on the ^anish centre, 
proved irresistible. The Valencian 
nors^menl^' idready blown and in dis- 
array, were instantly overthrown; the 
infantry were l^ken and driven back; 
not onlf were vhe captured guns re- 
taken, but the whole Spanish artlUeiy 
in that part of the field was seized, 
and the two wings were, entirely sepa- 
rated from each othar> Tfie blench 
right at the same time succeed^ in 
regaining the ground it had lost oh the 
hw, and' throw the Bpai^ left op- 
posed to |t in great oonfosion into the 
phun; thmr.lwt also was advancing; 
and Blake, seeii^ the day lost, retired 
towards VaJendfs, wi^ less of a 
th<hxsandkil)ed and woimded, shd two 
thousai^ fiye hundred Wh, ^d twelve 
guns, ^en. Suchet lorii hun- 

dred men. iu the action; but Blake's 
inability to contend wiUi' him in the 
field was now apparent ; 'de- 

pressing was ih& C(>ttvij^cn! to the 
gwssw^^SsjgUtotum, 

was hardly p^^ble^nd 4^0 

son sjtiH two five huo^ 

etrimg, deeming It a efiusxcn of 
blood to 1|mld out longexv now that ro- 
Uef had beebmh lumeGis;' 
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101. Though this importimt viotoiy forcements teem the troops in Murcia, 
and ac(luisition gave the FVench gene- Blake had augmented hie army to 
rala solid footing in the kfiigdom of twenty -two thousand He had 

Valencia, he did not cofi^aider himself broken down two out of the dve stone 
as yet in sufdcient strehj^h to under- bridges which crossed the, river; the 
take the siege of its capital, and the houses whichcommanded theznon the 
situation of Blake was &r from being south bank were ooimj[»ed and loop- 
desperate. Hia foraes were still above holed; the city was surronnded by a 
twenty thousand men: he was master^ circular wall thirty feet high' and ten 
of an intrenched camp with a fortified thick, but with a ditSh 
town enclosed within its circuit; and way otly.at the ^tes. Around, this 
the sea and harbdur g^e him unli- wall, about a mile farther out, was the 
mited means of obtaining reinforce- rampart of the intrenriied camp, five 
meuts and Bu{>plie8 from the rear, miles round, wUlch enclosed the whole 
Impressed with these ideas, as well as city and suburbs, and was defended 
the serious character whirii the deSul- by an earthen rampart, the front 
tory warfare had assumed in Aragon, which was soVteep as to require to be 
and Catalonia in his Zuar, Suohet halt- ascended by scaling-ladders, while a 
ed at Saguntum, and made the most vet ditch ran along its front. But all 
pressing repi-esentations to Napoleon histoi^ demonstrates that sudh pre- 
ss to the necessity of reinforcements parations, how valuable soever to a 
before he could proceed further in his brave Aid disciplined, are of little 
enterprise. During six weeks that ho avail to a dejected or unwarlike ar- 
remained quiescent at that fortress, ray, if‘%ig6rouBly assailed by an dhter- 
he was incessantly engaged in making prising enemy, Ifi the nl^t of the 
preparations for the siege of Valencia; 25th Decern W, two hundred French 
while the Spaniards, who all with- hussars crossed the river several miles 
drawn behind the Guadiuaviaf, were above the town, opposite the 9^11age of 
daily recruiting their numbers, and Bibaroys, by swimming their horses 
completing the anviigemeii^ for de- across, and, put to flight the Spanish 
fence. Although, however, a great outposts* The engineers immeuiately 
degree of enthusiasm prevailed among began the construettibn of two hricte^ 
the people, yet no Indication appeared of pontoons fur the infantry and aw- 
whi^ augured a desperate resistanco; lety; and with such expedition were 
and it was very evident thkt the Val- the operations conducted, and the 
eaciahs, if shin up Within their walls, troops moved across, that, before the 
would not imitate the citissens of Nu- Spaniards were well aware of tlmir 
mantium *or Saragossa. Meanwhile, danger, or the movement which was 
Suchet on two occasions had defeated < »in contemplation, Suchet himself, with 
powerful bodies of guerillas under Du- the main body of his forces, and the 
ran and CampilUo, who were infesting whole of Beille's divisiom had not only 
the rear of his atmy; and^at length crossed over, but, by a semicircular 
the idivisibpe of ^verdle and Beille march, had got entirely round the 
haring, by copii^ahd of the Bmperor, Spanwh intreuohbd camp, in such a 
been placed under his drdexa, and manner as to cut off the retreat from 
readiied his headquarters, he prspeyred the city towards Alicante and Murpia. 
in theibegiimiDgof Ditoeifi^^^ It a repetition of the 

ioroe how augmented to th]rty*thii»e eireulhr sweep by whmb Napoleon, in 
thousand men, to doinptete con- 1805^ hsdinteiposed between inmahd 
quept 6t Vslencm and for this pur- Vienna, out off all chance of esc^ 

pose pushed his hdVwso^ po^ to from its 31 -fated garrison, {ante, Cha|J. 
tht bimkB of the Quadklavlsr, so that xt. 1 49]. The Fwch hussars felt in 
thb river alone separated the hostile wi|h the S^iriz cavidry hur^ 
armim. of the city to stop their advanoe at 

10% By drawing consideiiblo several miles round, and to 

' VOL. XX.'^ ' ' 
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9ouih-wefi(t of ^he intrenched c«mp. 
l!he fermer were overpowered in the 
fint encounter, and General B^uasand 
tplfde priBoneri but aoon ^^dng, as 
^h troops came up, ihey regained 
their lost ground, delivered their gene- 
TtX, and pursued their sapch. At the 
same time, the better £> conceal hie 


and,' following fast on the traces of 
Hoa^pa^ coixjil^ted the. sweep round 
the natimndted camp, and established 
the geneand^n-ohief in such sia^ngth 
on its eouthemfront, that he was in no 
danger of being cut and in con- 
diti^ .to shift for himeelf. Deeming 
himself secur^ Buchetnt this critical 


reel design^ Su^et caused Bhlombiniy moment ascended the steeple of the 


dii^on to cross the river a 
little farth^ dowi^ and make for Mis- 
lata, ,and the wmward of Valencia. 
The two divisionB of Musmer and Ha- 
bert, which were left on the other 
bank of the river, oommenced a furi- 
ous assault oh the no^ of the in- 
trenched camp. The r&r df artillery 
was heard on all aides ; the rattle of 
musketry seemed to envelop the city; 
and It was hard even for the moat es- 
"perienced general to say to wluch quar- 
ter succour required in ih<f first in- 
stance to be conveyed. 

iDd. In the midst of all thetuniult, 
however, the French marshal inces; 
santly pressed onto the main object 
of his endeavours, which was to sweep 
round &e v^hole southern side of the 
tovm, shd interpose near the lake Al- 
BOVIGAA OA Vai^Ichoia,* ou the sea- 
coast, between Blake's army and the 
line of retreat to^Alioante. So anxious 
was he to effect this object, that he 
put himself at the head of Harispe’s 
division, which fomrcd the vanguard 
of the foroe which had' crossed the 
river at Bibaroya, and, pressing con- 
stantly forward overthrew all oppo-| 
sition, and never hAlted till he nadF^I 
. losc^ the western margin of the 
like, sndhAd become entire maitco! of 
the jsoutherh^ road. HeanwhUe, the 
action conkmed with varicuB suo- 
oem in jother quarters; the leading bri^ 

: of division, charged 

wMi the attack on Mislats, eiicoun- 
tei^w trev^ a fire from tlm 
redoubts, that 
i£ey utter eonfusion almost 

tb&ebaw^of;tim^'^^ but, 

vriilmnt this cheric, 

carried 

the villsjg^' 

* am'''eeVs»AVA]huft^ the'w^' 
mesas a salt-wsler u^e or marsh^simUar to 
the HafF,*' on the shores of the Baltia 


villas of Chirivilla, to endeavour to 
ascertain by the line of smoke how 
the battle Was proceeding in other 
quarters; and, when there, he narrow* 
ly escape being made prisoner by a 
Spanish battalion, which, in the gene- 
tbX confusion, entered tiie village, then 
occupied only by a few horsemen and 
his own suite. It was only by an im- 
petuous (harge of his aides-de-camp 
and personal attendants, that the ene- 
my, who were ignorant of the impor- 
tant prize within their grasp, were re- 
ptilsed. 

104. General Habert at the same 
time not only drove the enemy from 
the northern bank below Valencia, but, 
throwing acbridge over the river, under 
cover bf the fire of fifty pieces of can- 
non, passed ovei^ amidst a terrible fire 
of cannoti and musketry, and pushed 
his advanced posts on till they met, near 
the northern end of the lake of Albu- 
fera, those of Harispe, which had cross- 
ed above the town and accomplished 
its circuit on the southern aide. Thus 
the investment of the place was com- 
pleted; and so little Had the victors 
suffered in this decisive (^ration, that 
their loss 4id hht exceed five hundred 
men. That of the Spaniards was not 
much greater, though they abandoned 
eighteen' guns to the enem$^; but they 
sustained irreparably dauie^ hy 
ing their army 6nt$r% di^cated, and 
the greater part of it riiut U]^, without 
Gxechsueeof escape, in Valenhl^ where 
Blake ^th sevcmtepn thouiand men 
had Aaken .refu|^ Ihe ismeinder 
broke :6ff from the main bod^^ 
fortunately for, the indepexalence of^ 
the Feninstfia, succeeded in . re^ 
Alicante; though ^ stre^fing . bauds, 
tq the number of above four thousaind 
men. It is a sl^l proof of the .o(m- 

entertained for 
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that he thus ventured ta* spread his rampart, Suohet ioamsdiately erected 
troops in a circular sweep, of more mbrt^ batteries, and began to dis- 
than fifteen miles in length/with their charge bombs, into iiie city. \ Blake at 
flank exposed the whole way to the at- first refused to oapitj^te, when terms 
tacks of a concentrated enemy little were offered by 
inferior in number, in possession of an No preparations,' howeym*, Hsa been 
intrenched camp^ . It is a proof, too, made to stand a siege ; 
of the real Icrtut^tion for that con* bad nowhere been lifted ; no' 
tempt, that he %iaoceeded in his desi^* ' ^cades were erected} there warenb^oel- 
105. The decifiiye effects the in- k^rs or oare8,:at at jSaasgosamkJhlg^ll^ 
vestment of the intrenched camp and besieged to retii^e into to idKjTa the Are. 
city of Valencia, were speedily appar- EVe long some of ttW fihest building 
ent. A few da;^ after, Hake, at the in the city, parMoularly nobm 
head of fifteen thottsand men, endea- libraries of thss arehbisn^ and the 
voured to force his way Out of the univenity, were redmied to ashes; ai^ 
town by the loft bank of the Ouadala- the impossibility of finding subsistence 
viar ; but though the column at first for. a poptilatien of a hunwd and fii^y 
had some success, and. drove in the thousand souls besides the troops, as 
enemy’s advanced posts, yet Blake had igell as the desponding temper fhe 
not determination enoi^h to enforce inhabitants, whose spirit was complete* 
the only counsel which could extricate ly broken by the long train of dlsmtors 
the troops from their perilous predioa- which bad occurred in thd east of 
ment. Lardisabal did not evince lus Spain, soon (H>nvino6d the Spanish gm- 
usual energy in the advance; the aS- oral ofs^ impossibUity of ho]£iig 
vice of the heroic Zayas to press on at out. After the bombaidm^t badoon- 
all hazards, sword in hand,^was over- tinned some days, therefore, and the 
ruled ; some difficulties at crossing the town had been set on fire in different 
canals threw hesitotion.intf the^ove- places, he proposed to capittihaSe. His 
meuts of the whole ; and, alter losing terms, however, were sternly rejected; 
the i^ioua minutes %i vacillation, the and at length, finding the majority of 
Spanish, general retraced his^footsteps the inhabitants adverse tp any farther 
to Valencia; while his advanced guaid, resistance^ he surrendered at discre- 
to whom the order to return could not iion. 

be communicated, got safe off to the 105. By the capture of Valencia, the 
mountains. A similar < attempt was French general, in addition to theidoh- 
made a few days after on the road to est, lyiost pon^ous, and most impor- 
AHcante with no better success. Mean- tant city of the Pentosula, next to Ca- 
whiie Suchet was commencing regular dis,. tlmt xemidxied si^U unsubdued, 
approaches; and, on the night of the \J>ecame master of sixteen thousand 
fith, the Spanish .general, despairing regular troops, the best in Spain, who 
of defending the vast circuit of the were made prisoners ; besides three 
intrenched camp wito a digressed hni4bed imd ninety pieces of cannon, 
army and imsolote population, with- ttoityttmusand muskets, two thousand 
drew alto^het' from It, And retired, cavauy end artblety horses, tweniy- 
into tlmriiy. ‘ one standaids, and Immeiisk militw^ 

the retiug^e movement^ bmke into storeeofallhi^. Seldomhasagreater 
theWorim,and presssjdont^ blow b6eh:stniok4n modem war: it 

mmmy so ha% ihot eighty ii^oOe ' of wmi lilm that delivered by the Eoglish 
heavy nmdfited oh the re- v^on they {stormed fortress of 

doul^ leU mto handed and Seringapate^ Spanish aripy 

Immediately eshd^hed toemoelvns msm^ed^oiit bn 10th of Januai^, 

tfitbin twenty yHh 

lUghtly 'oohjeetni^hg. that tlte.^relw imtnediatm sent off tolVands* 
mice of the. Spaniards would be mote dementis m resistance still existfd in 
apeedily subdutd;by the itemw of a* the provinee : Alicante was . imimiK 
bombardment than by breaching the {duedrAo hostile troops had appms^m^ 
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pls^B of imd tlie motan*' of «U laoWtai^on ihe^^ad 

^MchaepiUrBtdd it fpbm Narir fttom TSttow. , Bijcouraged hy the easy 
jammrmeA with active and ^iio* veduoti^xi of i&ia stronghold, Hont- 
lute giieriUas. But an unity of purpose bi^u, with/ his cuirassiota and horse- 
oir; regular govemineat waa destroyed artiilery, ' ^ been detached, by 
anitoug the ^triot ^nds by the fall of Bapeleonfa orders, from Mannont’s 
thb proving capital; the desultory BSrxpy to act against Valencia, presented 
warfare gradually , died <away, or was hitioself befora Alieanta^ and began to 
confined to the nei^bOuthood of the^! throw bombs from a few pieces into 
beautiful] the town. ‘This ludicrous attempt at 
pwn of vlS^ncia, the garden of Spidn, a bombardment^ however, only had 
the scene which poetic tiaptura sought the effect dtaooeterating the prepara- 
in vain to enhance, with all its immense tions for demnce, which were now made 
resources, fell entirelyrmder the French in good tamest, and with such effect 
power, and was immediately turned to that the French general retired fiom 
the best ^coimt by ^e vigorous ad- before its walls toward Madrid, where 
xninistration' and oppressive imposi- his presence was loudly called for by 
tidns of Marshal Suimet. the' menacing attitude of ^e English 

107. Order was cdmpletely preserved, on the Portuguese frontier. AHcante, 
discipline xigorously maintained; bift meanwhile, daily beheld its defendera 
. all the most energetic <^aracterB, espe- strengthened by the arrival of the 
cially among the clergy, omthe side broken bands who had escaped the 
of independence, nearly fifteen bun- wreck of Valencia; a powerful English 
dred in number, were arrested and ftree, some months afterwards, from 
sent to P^nce, and some hundreds of Sicily, landed within its walls ; and 
them shot when unable from fatigue this town shared, with Cadis and Car- 
te travel farther. The peipotrators thagena, the glory of being the only 
of the A'isgraceful murders which had Spanish oi^es which were never sullied 
stoned the commencement of the war by the presence of the enemy. 

Were justly eacecuted; while an enor- 109. Justly d^irous of giving a pub- 
mods contribation brought^ info the lie mark\>f his nigh sense of the great 
imperial Cofifer8«>all tlmt was rescued services rendered to his empire by 
fiuin private rapacity. On the diy Marshal Suohet and his brave company 
, abd province of Videncia, at the close ions in arms, Ifapolcon, by a decree 
of Jour oppressive and burdensome dated the moment that he received 
campaigns, &e Frenchmarshaliimposed inteltigence el the fall of Valencia, be- 
a Qontributionof fifty milUous of ffanos, stowed on the former the titlS of Buko 
or two bullions sterling; equivalent to of Albufera, the scene of his last and 
' five qir sik milUohs on a small porting most decisive triumph, with rich do- 
of England; and such was ihe skilr mains attached <to it in the kingdom of 
which long eipwience had given the Videada; on the latter, an extraordi- 
officers of the imperial army i# ex- nary donation of two* hundred mUlipn 
traqting its utmost resources from the francs, or £8,090,000 sterling. These ' 
most esmaustedeountry, that this enbr- immense funds wete ^rect^ to be 
inous impost was brocibt, witkvery realised '♦from oW eltraordlnaiy do- 
liUle deduction, into the public trea- mainin Bpain, and such parts thereof 
W; M are rituated in the kingdom of Yal- 

Thb^^upiWliion of^the prov eiicia,''and afilord .a striking example 
a^ completed by the of the system c€ exto^^cn and ap^- 
'radnoiion.'jm,’^^ little jfort of Ptnisoo- tion; which the Empercr invariably put 
la; in forb© in all the territories which b© 

conquered. But the hour. of retribution 
nmiJK a/lhO!jiSima^^ bad arrived,: the IMtuh armieson the 

ni®if FriSru^, ( > this '^Quest was Portuguese frontier were about to com* 

. mence their immortal ‘career; Kusria 

ncation of the wablelprovibbe; mki Was praparipgtof the (decisive conflict; 
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a})d there reinained 09 I 7 to Buohet and fied towns, the indomitable spirit and 
his des^dants the barren title which patriotic ardoitr of the inlkabitante, 
recalled the scene of his tritunph and and the wist resOnroeS at theii^ cm* 
his glory; ^ maad, from the vicinity of the sea 

110 . 'rhereisnopasssi^inthelatev and the snoconr of the BngUsh navy, 
history of Kapoleon wnirii is more Kb one who studies tj^se oa^npiugns 
worthy of study than the esinpaigiiS of can doubt that these chnumstan^s 
Suchet, which have now been eonSid- counterbalanced the s^rior discipline 
ercd. Independent of ttie attention | and prowess of the/Frenoh army in 
due to the military actibns of a general, the field; that the isiipe of the con>_ 
whom that consummate commander tmt thus came to be meisi 4 f 1 xWi!i? 
has pronounced the great^l of his cap- dent on the odmpar^ive tfdents of the 
tains, there is enough in she annals of two ^nerals; and that if their relative 
his exploits to attract the notice and posirions in thi% respect had beep^ra- 
admiration even of the ordinary .histo- versed, and Suchet had been at the 
ilan, who pretends to nothing but a head of the Spanish, and Oampoverde 
general acquaintance with milltaty or Blake of the French forces, the re- 
affairs. In riie other campaigns of the suit would in aU probability have been 
French generals, especi^y in later the entire overthrbwfbf the imperial 
times, the interest felt in the indivi- power in the east of the Peninsuk. 
dual commander is often weakened by And in tiie inexhaustible mental re- 
a perception of the magnitude of the sources gf the French general, his for- 
force^at his disposal, or its obvious titudein difficulty, presence of mind 
Buperiority in discipline and ^uf(}> in danger, and the atoirable derision 
xnent to the enemy with which it had with vmich, in critical momenti^ he 
to contend ; and the Emperor himself, abandoned ril minor considerations to 
in particular, hardly ever took the field, concentrate his whole force on the 
from the time when he iShun^ tiie main object of tlie camprign.j^s to be 
imperial throne till he was reduced foundl the real secret of his glorious 
to a painful defensive struggle in the successes, as of all the most illustrious 
plains of Champagne, but al the head deeds recorded in hietory. 
of such a force as at once insured vie- 112. For the samj reason, there is 
toxy and rendered op|M)sitiun hopeless. ,no period of the Penmsular War which 
Butin the case of Suchet, equally with an English historian feels so 
that of Kapoleon himself in the Italian pain in reoouutiug, as that of this gal- 
campaign of 1726, or the French one lant but abortive struggle in the east 
of 1814, no such dispropovUon of force of Sfeim When we vefleet bh the no- 
existed ; the resources of the contend- ble stand which the province qf Oata- 
ing paHies were very nearly balanced; Ionia, aided only transient succours 
and it was in the , superior fortitude^ from Valetteia,miuie against the annies 
and abiHty of the victorious general of two French manduilB, Which num- 
that the real secret of his success is to bered Mventy thousand ^admiriible 
be found. tropps, in possession of the principal 

111.! If tk4»imperial commander was fortressesof the country, whenwe reool- 
at the head of w body of men, sope- lect how equally the s^es of fortune 
rior in disripline, ^uipmeht^ milit^ hung onf Severn occasions, and with 
prowess,' and numbers, so far as , reri what deririve effiBct even a small rein- 
^Idiers are concerned; to those under fbreement of rjmgular trcKips, happily 
Bpanish generals) tbei^ odvan- thrown im;!FOu)dunquestio^^ 
toj^, how great soever, wm oompesiT hsAonthonriaeof thecoxU^ it isiiot 
sated^ snd perhaps mbrb iS^ Coinpen- without the bltbareiit feelings of regret 
sated, by the dragged and iniocesriMe thatwe cril to mindthat, at thaty|S^ 
Isstnesses of whl<m the glister port of monfesh torelve thousand ^nj^kao^ 

. Ckitalonia j!s composed, the absence td dim lay inactive in Sicily; an 
any pracltole road thrOu^^theh^ .eftmtuaUy delendtd.hy ^ 
the numbdr and strength of the fcati* fori^ invasioi^aitld 
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dav»^iMdl<9f thesKieneof Had 

hull. tliiB forcd h>6^n landed in Catu^ 
pteviotis to the sM of Toj^oeaij 
the' French general vOuld never have 
ap^ached its walla. Had it heen 
iSded to thedefendere ol the breadhea. 
of Ihmgona, the .!8^oh mnadiera 
wonld hive been hurled lusa^ong from 
its ramparts^ Had It even to 

the r esoue imd|r the towers of 

eagles 'Would fovb 
retreated with al^a from the inta^ 
aion of Valencia; and the theatre ol 
the first triumphs of Hannibal might 
have been that , of the%ommencement 
of Napoleoh’s overthrow. If we recol- 
lect that the capture of VaLenoia in 
the east of Spain was contemporane- 
ous with the IHI of Ciudad &>drigo 
in the westi and that the extinction of 
regular warfare in one part of the 
t^ninsulci occurred at. the ^ry mo- 
ment when a career of decisive Victo- 
ries was commencing in another^ it is 
di^^t to, over-estimate the "impor- 
tance of the effecte which wotdd have 
fallowed such a happy addition of 
« British ^ucopur^ — as it would have 
kept alive the oonfiagration in a quar- 
ter where it was ahready burning so 
dercelyi and prevented tbatr concen- 
tration of the eheihy^s force against 
Wellington, in the cl^ of 1819^ which 
well-nigh wrested firom him the whole 
friilts of the Salamanca campaign* 

118. But it is still more painful to 
recollect that English succour was at 
hand when the last stron^ld of Cata- 
lonian independence was. tom by over- 
whelming force from the arms of freer 
dom; that the warriors of the power 
whm had seen, the oonqucrors of 
t and the fortunes of Napoleon 
h»im the bastions of be- 


diars mount ^e brmch of 

nrics# and that^ when the garri- 
son of jBsg^tini saw their kst hopes 
eapfo defeat of the army 

beneath Briririi ships 

received ^ iutriligenee, 

within a 

lew soatrimd 

their* We 

^have\a'monri^;'M^^ re- 
ocmnti^ the vomnne 


retreat; we dwell with exuUati^ on’ 
the oamge of Albuera; for tha^finf- 
lerihg was endured and that blood was 
shed in a nob|e cause, and England 
then worthily shared with her allies 
.yie dan^rs cu thecontest. But to re- 
late Tarragona fell unaided when 
the English banners werq^fn sight ; that 
fdeeds of heroism were done,, and Eng- 
land though rrter was not there— this 
is indeed humiliation, this is truly na- 
tional djshdnour* And under the in- 
fluence of tifls feeling, it is not only 
without regret, but with a sense of 
justice which amounts to satisfaction^ 
that the saibsequent disgrace of the 
British arms before the walls of Tarra- 
gona trill be recounted; for it was fit- 
ting that on the one and only^pot iu 
the Beninsula where deeds unworthy 
of her name had been done, the one 
and only stain on her fame should be 
iacurjjBd.* 

eilA latrutby even a cursor record 
of the campoim of 1811 must be suf- 
ficient to convmee eveiy impartial ob- 
server that a political paralysis had to 
a certain eatent, come to affect the 
Britistf government, and that the cabi- 
net was far frouL being directed dur- 
ing that with the firm and un- 
slfinking vigour which had hitherto 
characterised it Nor is it difficult to 
discover to what cause this change is 
to be ascribed. The year 1811 was, 
as already noticed [naiSe, Chap. LXiv. 
§ 801, one of extraordinary distress in 
Engfimd : the , exports cM imports 
talm together had stinh, as compared 
'with the preceding year, no less than 
thir^six miUioBB; the revenue had 
declmed by above two xniUiosm; while 

* These observatlona sue, made in a na- 
ttoual view, and fbr nalicild objects only. 
Ho reflection is intended eil^ on the ne- 
vbI and military oiBcera euMged, who had 
Scaiooly a land Ihros at th^ dlsbosal ade- 
quate to the ru^^enoounter widen awaited 
them with the inranch-vetora^ whoorewded 
round the breach of^umgpiuL and who did 
offer, though in d ‘ 
thrirh?r 

of the „ , ^ 

rests with the adminlshaiili^ had not 
ainMoittaent eoough^mflitai^^jefl^^ 

in the east of flpaln^ andihatthe whd 
we possessed In ,tbe']ie<iiSiniaaeea.e 
have besMii;e«bril to its support. 
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the um^ml poignant distress the disinclination which the grandees 
among the mantifacturing classeit^ in at Cadiz^ having estates in. the east of 
consequence of the simultaneous opev' Spain, would in consequence probablj 
ation of the Continental Sjrstem and feel towards any farther prosecution of 
the American Kon«intercourse Aot, the war/ That the British minist^ 
rendered the oontraetion of anyoon- were fully aUve to these consideta- 
sidemble loan, or the hnpofi^Uon . of tions, and prepared to act upon them as 
fresh tares of any amount, a matter of soon as they felt themselves seoure in 
ektremedif^chlty. Addtothis theenor-g their offices, la proved by the oonsider- 
mouB eapenditure ooaseqttent^ in the^ able expeditions which, when equally 
beginning of the year and the close of hard pressed, |or * 

the proofing one, on the tustaocumu* Alioante. ieovti Sic^ iirjune 1812 
lation of soldiers in thelines of Torres and which, thou|^ not conducted with 

. Yedras, and the unparalleled drain of any remarkable ability, effectuall^f stop- 
specie which had. tshen place from the pad the progred^ of w Prenoh in the 
necessity of supplying the warlike mul- east of the Peninsula. The supine- 
titudo, and at we same time import- ness with wh^oh, in the course of 1811, 
ing one million hve hundred thousand they permitted a much fairer opportu- 
quarters of grain, which had not only nity of effeoting this great object to 
well-nigh exhausted the treasure of the asoape, is to be asoidhed chiefly to^ the 
country, but necessaiily crippled all ac- insecure tenure by which then 
tive operations on the part <£ the E^- hdd tire veins of pQ^, ai^ tire d^ 
lish geuerala in the Peninsula. termindl and impissmed resiatanee 

115. But notwithstanding the weight whkh the Oppoifltiois^liiheir probable 
justly due to these circumstances, a suooesfbis, hm invs^ilbty offerei 
more minute e;(^mmation of tiie state the codthmance cl titem^^ 
of parties at that period wjll demons 116. The Pisnse Regenit as alreaidf 
atrate that it wa| not to alone^ noticed, [wOfi, Chap; I h»d 
nor even chiefly, that the languid oper- assumed the reins of power, upm the 
ations of the BngUsh.on the east of inoapsicity of his Istw February 
Spain, during this tromenSoua year, Iflll; said though'., ha continued 
are to be ascribed. Wellington had the minlste!iw,4h 
clearly pointed out the in^>ortantad- yet be ex- 

vantages which must aocrue planstkmtimthcjlMK'i^^ 

French from the ffill of Valentis, both by a^esire, while theL'l!elg9^ Wm 
from the concentration of , a^^ their arch had Of 

force agtihst himself, which it would to thwart hw pihlchpbMi or tiatc|jee of 
enable the imperial generals to make; pubhoserwptSl andit waewelluhder^ 
the resources which would await Su- stood timl^ ns toon as the restrictions 
Chet, and could immediately be ren-i in hbbmny hw; 

dered available in tiie province; and sif ter 

* ** The loss of Vaieacla wotid be el, great ueatie te»«6temunlcatt. w^ tbmgh 

Importance : the greater pert of the mof Hurcti, naohat,wwhi> 
dees of Bpain hate bBtstee ia that pvonnte oate ^ afmMteati teatheISliM pee- 
macn the terusum t^ wbi<At.<they hate sab- setsaa wim df fiiim..an(lof 

auted Blncethey have lut emnythtag ctoe- Fortiuti; aed hia aab wm ba^dwpesable ^ 
where. It expected thwefo^ te smert iiWavuiStt^ 
the loss of tbiskiogdpm wm indnoemasy te tu^ eppesri to ua^’«->Wau*nM!M 
wish to submit to the p^eh yoke The Baxa or 4lh BeoBlip 

probability thtci' the &U of rahnifyn wotid QUfnroeiV'Viir''irilf ftit - - 
hnmediattiy fellow tee lom^f . Ttateimaa^ t ape 

was the oauae ti tee ferment te Criirte teat | gs| mm and rnypAf jWo a sev^^ 

begieniag of. last summer. ; Though Blake Wte wate eia^ expected ibmi mm 
has mund no lesourim m thatpiuvm^ tee ate baiBB tette tteiee 
BreimhwUlfliriln'V^timfltetimtesour^ efflommoaiK Agtetedealmlg^bedthtM 
money and provisimcr Which th^ eti&d te«M exiated. te 
mtettoh in need. This oonqueteteflenidte : more phbko ateiHmenn 

'.1^ enemy to concentrate their&mas, . Bfte 8Uygoteznmiri|/-*^X<om>Wgtxms^^ 

tifiuchet should be unatie to preesonfitfteer wibal temxBUBr«' itiril 7, IffiSi flmsmjtb 
te tee sottteti Valency and 5^ teimldbo'l test.' . * 
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pdiitc! imme^atejiy did. The 

knowledge of thia j^reoocious tenure of 
thfljr power not only disheartened 
government from any fresh or extrs- 
ordinery efforts in a canse.whidi they 
had every , reason to believe Was so 
aoosn to be abandoned by the suooeed* 
ing administration* but igeahened to a 
most extraordinary dsgm their ma^ 
jority i n the House of Commons, 
during that inter* 
reg^um, did n^ exceed twenty or 
thirty votes.* The Opposition were 
so inveterate a^inst l^e Spanish war, 
that not only <Ud theydeclmm against 
it in the most violent manner on aU 
occasions, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, but, if we may beneve the com 
temporary authority of Beiihier, actu- 
ally corresponded, during the fnost 
critical 3^riod of the contest, with 
j^leon himself, and furnished him 
with ample details on the situation of 
the English army, and the circum- 
statues which would, in all likdhhood, 
defeat its exertionaf It is not sur- 
prising that a ministry thus power- 
fully thwarted, destitute of any mem- 
bers vemed in militaiy combinatioti, 
with a very shanty majority in parlia- 
ment, and no support farther than the 
cold assent of duW from the throne, 
should,, during thfi critical year, have 
shrunk from the responsibinty of im- 
plicating the nation, on a more ex- 
tended scale, in a contest of doubtful 
issue even under the most favousable 
circumstances, which was, to all ap- 

On the regency qnestiont on January 21, 

, XS13,--a vital question to miiUaters— tbe zno- 
' jetity was only twenty-two, in a retnarkably 
fdU house of fbur hEunared and two members ; 
and< on ,Mr Vausittart’s resolutions on the 
tjrihon. report., a still more important divi- 
sion,, it .wHs only forty.— Port Jkk xriii. 

t ^*XhemrmaI intention of the Bmperor 
month 9^tember (18UX alter 
im hariiisL m (ipmbine. a movement with 
the smy ortho south, a eorps of the oentnU 
army, and your army, in order to deM the 
BngliMi, uatU Whi<^ time you ought m act 
sothatnoimof.thd ene^e txoc^ may be 
able to kM me firio. Wq are neiffti^ Sn- 
atnmtedM 'the and mudu 

moretiiSnyoUdo. l3iei;mpei^..]mada|tt^^ 
boudon panersiKdadeiM day # 
her qf 

i^yqnr ' Ipv i 


peorauce, to be abandoned as hopeless 
py their successors. 

117* And yet, So little can even the 
greatest Sagacity or the strongest in- 
telleet feresee me ultimate results of 
human actions, and ao strangely does 
Providence ,w(rit out .its mysterious 
designs by the intemntmn of free 
yigents, and the pwsio^ often of a dia- 
|metrie3% opposite tendency of m^- 
kind, that if, there are any circum- 
stan^ moim than others to which the 
immediate catastrophe which occasion- 
ed the fall of Napoleon is to be ascrib- 
ed, it is the unbmen triumphs of Su- 
chet in the east, and the strenuous 
efforts of the English Opposition to 
magnify the dangers and underrate the 
power of Wellington in the west of 
the Peninsula. Being accustomed to 
measure the chances of success in a 
military contest by the achievements 
of the regular troops employed, and 
aw enure stranger to the passions and 
actions of parties in a free community, 
the French Emperor noi unreasonably 
concluded, when the last army of Spain 
capitulated^a Valencia, and the whole 
countr;^ from the Pyrenees to Gibral- 
tar had, with the exception of a few 
mountain adistrii^, submitted to his 
authority, that the contest in the Pen- 
insula was at an end, so fai* as the 
Spaniards were concerned. And w'hen 
he beheld the party in Great Britain 
who had all along denounced the war 
there as utterly hopeless and irrational 
on the part of the country— and some 

kier onny in Spain, and Xord Wellington has 
always held yonr operations in groat fear/’— 
Major-Getufal BektriXb, io Munhat Mas- 
BEKA, Prine$ d’iSMKttg, Paris, dSth Ifarch 
18 U.— Bslitas, dot dans Us 

PMinfvU, i 49fi, 496. , ' 

the extensive eonmeodms* which is 
here stated to have gon&oh bitWfeu Napo^ 
lecoi and Bullish Opp^ti^ todk plans in 

Iforch 1811; tba^is. wheu lay at 

and WeUk^n ot’lhmx^ the 
most crltiealperiod of the eampoigU and the 
vaa^; Kotwithi^di^t]»hlgh«nth^ 
whlrii 3^0 eadsteahe^ this emtsspjaidencQiB 

; bikt iijmows rith a 

t&s^ party, ganetaHy 

shen a monqiei^ team Iv cemmnuieatlon 
enemy their oonntry. 
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o| whoxD, in their neel ageiailt its con- 
tinnanceandio demonstrate its absurd: 
ity, had actually cortcfi^ponded with 
himself^ even at the crisis of the con* 
test^D the eve df getting possession 
of the reins of power in London^ he 
was naiuraHyled to believe that no 
cause for disjtdet existed in conse- 
quence of the f ntuK efforts of England 
and Spain. 

IIB. He wa^ thus teropied to prose- 
cute, without hesitation, his prepara- 
tions for the Eussfan war ;*atta, before 
finishing the conflict in the Peninsula, 
to plunge into the j^rils of the Moscow 
campaign. And it was the double 
strain thus occasioned, as he himself 
has told us,* which proved fatal to the 

* *'Thi8 unforfcunate Spanish war, "sold Ka> 
poloon, “ was a veritable wouiid-<>the prime 
cause of the misfortunes of France. England 
brought an army into the Peninsula and 
thence she became the victorious sgont, the 
formidable suppmiter of all the m&igu|p 
which have been formed on the Oontinent^^ 
iathii vshi^htu ruined C ab. iv. 205. 


empire. Had ha been less successful 
in the east of Bpain*f^had the English 
Opposition less strenuously averted 
the impolicy and hopdiessneBs of Brit^ 
ish resistance in the west, he would 
probably have cUaiNsd 14ji befotv 
engaging with a nSw enien^y in front. 
Neither couldhave withstoodhia whole 
l^orcb if directed a^inst itself alone.; 
dnd the concentration ^ all his 
taiy power against 

first instance, woul<^ have chilled all 
chance of success in Eussia, and ex- 
tinguished the hopes of European free- 
dom. So mamzestly does Supreme 
Power make the passions and desires 
of men the instruments by which it 
carries into effect its inscrutable pur- 
poses, that the very events which vide 
nfost strenuously contends for, are 
made the ultimate causes of its ruin ; 
and thoi^ which virtue had moat ear- 
nestly deprecated when they occurred, 
are afty wards found to have been the 
unseen steps which led to its salvaAon. 


CHAPTER LXVL 


CAlfPaiOK OF 1811 ON THE FOEgUQOSSS FBONTIEB. 

When the retreatof Massena from I est importanoe, from its great strength 
Torres Vedras had delivexbd the realm^ ^nd important situation on the Estre- 
protected by Wellington froih the im- xpadura frontier — at once forming a 
perUI yoke/ and the battle of Fuentes base for the operations of an invading 
d’Onbre had dedtroyed the formar^s army, which should threaten Lisbon 
hopeaolretaiBhigapiertnte un its most defen^less sidt^ that of 

within the PortiMeae^ froniier, [ante, the' Alentejo, and the strongest link in 
Chap, t '9Q, We)liiigtoh% eyes the iron g^le which was to restrain 
werb, imme^hh^y tutued to^Krards Bao Wellingt^from puehiughis incursions 
dajox,.m loss ofu^chh^ Justly 0 ^^ the Spanish territory. Whue 

sidejmas ^ oidj perpetually. eudsn- Ciudad Rodrigo andBadajos remained 
goring the in tlm ekiem]ps hands, it was equally 

as by far the^greatCft i^hWty for Wbllin^n to tea any 

had ^ Al^i^ since Hiipo- cpiomd^ne in the safety of Portugal^ oiri 

leon taken $(a4rid, TFor; though hudertidEe any ^ serious ente^se for 
not Wo»gh%;to the first ihnk;^^^ of SpaJm 

from wealth car, population,' this rb?, im^rtanee of fcatresses in ^ver- 
nowned fortress ^ of the very nr oxsidst the unper- 
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allelod who overspread the 

plains of Europe during the latter 
years of the Revolutionary war^ was 
fully appreciated and clearly expressed 
by the greatest masters in the art of 
vrar ,it produced-^Hapoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington.* 

% As the first sie^t^ Badajoa by 
the English, and its immediate conae-, 
quence, the battle of Albuera^ are the 
Jiaxent of the deuyerance 
of the Peninsul^ and of that surpris- 
ing series of vicfories 'by which the 
French were in two (^mpaigns strips 
ped of all their conqi4bts in Spain and 
driven across the Pyrenees, by on army 
which could not biing a thind of their 
disposable forces into tne field, it is 
of the highest importance to obtain a 
clear conception of the relative posi*- 
tion of the contending parties at this 
eventful period, and of the causes which 
•contributed to the productiSn of so 
extraordinary a result. The British 
and^ortuguose forces in Portii^^ no- 
minally above eighty thousand strong, 
could seldom number above fifty thou- 
sand men fit fur actual service. This 
arose ftom the extremely reduced 
state of the Portuguese regiments after 
the Preach retreatfrom Torres Yedras, 
and the vastnumber of English sick who 
encumbered the fiospitals — the result 
chiefly of the invariable unhealthineas 
•of fresh regiments when first taking 
the field, and of the seeds of permanent 
disease which many of them brought 
with them from the walcheren marshes. 


* *• The loss of Badajoa I consider as by iter 
tbo greatest misfortune which has befoUen 
, stneo the oommenoement of the Fontn- 
Sttliu WSr/'^WstusdTOK. 

“Had it not been for the fortresses in Flan- 
ders. says Napoleon, “the reverses of fiouis. 
ZIY. would have oocaaloned the foil ofparia 
Pribttise Bugene of Savoy lost a campaign In 
bedagfog bUle; the siege of lAndroey gave 
oecanon to Villars to bring about a riwige 
of fortune. A hundred alber, in 17P8, 
at Uie time, d the treason of Dumourler, the 
strong i^ilaemioffilan^^ aavedPaxtii; 
the lostip campaign in<taasing GoQd& 

That 

line of foiirsiSaa was equally. tiseftU mlSU; 
anddfi mA, if tbef been in a oonditfon 
o^defonca, a^ nos meted bjr the peUtloal 

ev^ Sit Fariib tto weuM have, im^este^ 

tlphe OOnnan arfom cmnejim the A0g)o- 
, mssian army itfo thebm»hsef the Somme.** 
•^Namnex, ifosiPbi i S92. 


The strong bond of patriotism which 
had, during the invasion Of their coun- 
try, held the Portuguese troops to 
til^ir standards, had beemsanslbly weak- 
en^ since the . last Frriich columns 
had reoeded.from theii* frontiers; and 
though the extraordinaryfatigues of 
the pursuit did not at time disable 
A a large proportion of the troops, yet 
^ when they over, and stationary 
habits be^u to coexist with hot wea- 
ther, the ntunher of sick became so ex- 
cessive, tlufo, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1811, abo^e twenty-five thousand 
British and Portuguese were in hos- 
pital, of whom upwards of nineteen 
thousand were Englirii soldiers, And 
such was the amount of desertion or 
sickness among Ihe Portuguese at the 
commencement of Wellington’s offen- 
sive campaign, that while thirty thou- 
sand stood on the roUs of the regiments 
for British pay, not more than fourteen 
tkousand could be collected round the 
standards of the English generaht 
8. On the other hand, the French 
force at that period in the Peninsula 
amounted tfo the enormous number of 
three nundred and seventy thousand 
men, of whom^orty thousand were 
cavalry ; •and of this number two 
hundred and eighty thousand were 
present with the eagles. A consider- 
able part of this immense host, indeed, . 
was activelyengaged under Macdonald 
and Suchet in Catalonia, or was neces- 
sarily absorbed in keeping up the vast 
line of communication from the Fyre- 
, nees to Cadia ; but still the disposable 
'amount of the troops which.could be 
brought into the field from the three 
armies of the north of Portugal, and 
of the south, was nearly ^bat 
the En^sh general opnld cpmmand, 
and they seenmd to render any offen- 
sive operations on his- part utterly 
hopeless. Boult’s iotcea in Andalusia 
and the southern; jpart of Estrema- 
dura, on the Is^ of O^beTi, numbered 
ei^iy-eight t^usand ihmt; including 
t^ t^oumnd Walry, of whom^ sixty- 
seven thousand wm present with the 
eagles; Itonont, in Leon, had 8ixty<« 
one thousand under his banners^ 
whom above forty-one 
t SseAiqimdh;^ 
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ffmtiy and ten tlionsand liorse were in 
the neld'; Joseph, ^ in the centre^ had 
twenty-two thousand French troops, of 
whom , seventeen thousand oould as- 
semble round' their standards*, besides 
nearly an equal number of Spaniards 
around Madrid, ^e greater pM ot 
whom could, in case of need* he 
to the columns of Marmont : while tbe^ 
army of the. north, under Marshal Bes- 
si^res,. and subsequent]^ General <V- 
farelli, amounted to thtf enormous 
number of a huudlred add two thou- 
sand men, of whom seventy- seven 
thousand foot and eleven thousand 
horse were present with the eagles. 
In addition to this* reinforcements to 
the amount of eighteen thousand men 
wore on their mareh, who actually en- 
tered Navarre in August and Septem- 
ber of this year ; so that the united 
force to whi^ the British were op|^- 
ed in the autumn of 1811 was qptless 
than two hundred and forty thoussAd 
men actually in the field.* Supposing 
a hundred thousand of this immense 
force to have been absorbed in guard- 
ing the fortresses and keeping up the 
communioatiousj which probaCly was 
the case, there would have renuuned a 
hundred and forty t&usandPmen* who, 
by a combined e&rt, might have been 
brought to bear i^nst Wellington, 
without relinquishiog anv other part 
of Spain, or nearly triple the force 
which he could by possibility oppose 
to them.t Ai^ these were not raw 
conscripts or inferior troops, but the 
very flower <3i the imperial legions, led 

* FreBeat with the eo^^es 

Souk, ; ' 

Marmont,, . , 

: 

Belnforoeinei^ 

t This.isacuhtioix oohtoides with .that of 
Boult, made aj* a letter to Joseph, 

even after twenty thcnsaad meu had beOu 
lost to FnuMe by tha of Sttasiiea. 
** If your nujesty Shouji^lleob thaspsny ol 
Aragon, the army of^Foirfiagal, ,aaA tbat of 
the centre, and march upon Andalushi, 
120,000 men Will be dose to Fortagal;^ Ihis 


by the best marshals of ihe Empire, 
comprising that intermixture of the 
steadiness of vetieraus with the fire of 
young troo|)B, i^riiich, it is well known, 
is most favourable to mUitaty success: 
and they proved themselves capable, 
at Albuera, Badajos* and Salamanca, 
of the most heroic explbitat 
4 When the znagnitude abd com- 
position of this force^are taken into 


ai.000 
IT, 000 
88,000 
urn" 



fromtheentiro extiqptionof any regular 
Spanish army in the provinces whidh it 
occupied, no serous diversion was to be 
expected from tbeir exertions, what* 
ever partial annoyance the guerilla 
parties migh^ occasion, --wheu we call 
to mind tlmt all the fortresses in the 
kingdom, with the exception of Cadix, 
Carthagena, and Alicante, were in pos- 
session of the French generals ; &at 
the wb^e resourcea of the country 
were in their hands, and levied witn 
meroiksB severity by officers long 
trained to syatematic, plunder and 
completely skilled in the art, for the 
use of the troops, who were thus en- 
tirely taken off the imperial tyeasuiy \ • 
and that the whole conflict was under 
the immediate direction of a ruler un- 
equalled in the ability with whioh he 
always brought hia^vast resources to 
bear on the vital point of the cam- 
tign,]^it becomes an object of the 
Lghest interest to inquire hoW it was 
that the British were in a condition to 
maibtain their ground at all in the 
P^insula against such overwhelming 
multitudes ; and still more how it 
happened that, laying aside the defen- 
sive, they were enabled to dislodge 
this vast array from the whole strong- 
holds of the countty, and finally to 
drive them, like chaff before the wind, 
over the ^mees into the south of 
France^ 

A Bnch an inquiry cannot be satis- 
faptorityansweim by merely referring 
to the nrilitary talents of Wellington, 
and the extraordinary gallantry of his 
lollowerA For,, granting' their. full 
weight to these certainly' most im- 
portant elements in the contest, they 
em^not effeetan imposaiHtity, whi(^ 
the discomfiture of such a intat by so 
V t See Appendix, h piUl^ im 
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Biditall a body, of .assailantA would, ai andtbevaiigufudofSoultiii^^south’ , 
,fiwt sight appear/ Expan^ce^ «s Wall- ohi parte of the At the 

ingtbn hixnflelf remarked, faaa ** netrer* tiipe wheii they were moii widely aev- . 
at least In later , times, realised . the bred* from each other, the foi^s of 
stories which all have read, ol whole iBeresford or.Bill in Estremaduta, and 
armies .beiug driven by a handful ^ Weltitilgtoh himself in Beira or on the 
light infantry, and dragoons;*’’ and Aguedm were niot distent by more than 
even the most sincere believer in the sixty or seventy mites, aPd could, if 
direction of human adkirs by a Su- ^ard presse^' unite in a few days ; 
nreme Power, ej,hnot doubt that, hu- whereas the PVen<A troops, after the 
""BMWf^fpiaikiiog, there is much truth occupation of Andidusia, were scatter- 
in Moi*eau’s asseij^-ion, that ’’Provi- ed over an *^mexiSe'l!ne, more than 
dehce favours the strong battalions." five hundred mUes in lehgih, stretch- 
TheTe must, it is evic^ent, have been ing from the mountains pf Asturias to 
some causes, in addition to the bravery the ramparte, of Cadis ; and nearly two 
of the English troops, and the great months must elapse before they could 
abilities of their chief, w^ch brought combine in any common operations, 
about this marvellous deliverance ; and The force under Marmont, imme^tely 
it is in their discovery that the great in front of Wellington, Was not superior 
usefulness; and highest aiin of historjb to his own army in strength ; and its 
ye to be found. Such on inquiry can means of obtaining subsistence, and 
form no detraction from the merits of keeping considerable bodies of men to- 
tbt British hero ; on the contra^, it getherf were, from the desert nature 
will lead to their highest exaltiy^ion — of^the plains of Leon, much inferior, 
for jfb great revolutions ih human af- Thus, by uniting with Beresford on 
fairs can be brought about but by the the south of the Tagus, or calling him 
concurring operation of many general to his own standard on the norm, he 
« causes ; |ud it is in the perception of had a fg.ir olfknce ol striking a serious 
the incifSent opemtiun of these causes, blow befoi'e the distant succour ' Ueces- 
when hidden from the ordinary eye, saiy to avert it cc^d be collected from 
and contrary to those in action on the the banks fif thePotuo or the Guadal- 
surface, and their^steady ^rection to quivir. It was by a similar advantage 
noble parpoaed, that the highest effort of a central position between his widely 
of military or political intellect is to sejwuated enemies, that Frederick the 
be found. Great so long resisted, on the sands of 

Prussia, the distant aitnies of Austna 
6. (I.) The first circumstance which and Russia converging from ihe Vistula 
gate an advantage to Wellington, and and the Elbe ; that Hapoleoh; on the 
comp^sated in some degree the vest banks of the Adige and in the plains 
superiority of the enemy’s force, was Sf Champagne, so successfully warded 
his central situation; midway between off the redoubtable blows prepaid for 
the widely scsitered stations of the him by the slow tenacity of the Aus- 
Ifrenoh ^nerais, and the powerful trian oouncils; and that the consul 
' citadel, stor^ with all the muniments Keto, in the second war;, efiboted 
of v^^ar, and resting on that true base the deliverance of Italji and changed 
of British military operationB; the sea, the late of the world, by taking ad«* 
which lay in its rear. Grouped at the vantage ot the interior :lbe of 'com^* 
distance of : twp hundred milps from municatlon whteh separated the forces 
the ocean, on either bafik of th4 IV of Hannibal ih^kpulte^ those of 
guB, With k eeciWe retreat by eonverg- his brother Haaombal on the banks of 
ihg lines to ^e strong iKHdtfottof Tor* teieRo.? ' ’ . i , 

res Tedras, by eij^p^uce 

to be sR but im^tngnahl^ the ]|^rieh 
^ troops were in a^ituatiqn tn threaten 
either Ciudad Rodrigo ,ai4 deforces 
of Mamoht in the north, or Badajos 


* The most perfect example of the wun- 
derfUl efflbot of a skilful use loade ef an inte- 
rter fine of coxrnnuxiioatioi^ 
upon the whole, hut supWter tD.^ertekSn 
singly, isto befouedlntbeSslkWieftheepB- 
SulBm, from tte grofcrndwhioh faeoooupted 
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7. , (llA jrbie ^uTnBtia|«?e8 of tlio Madrid to tlie PoiioigiSLeae frontier, and 
Itritbh ip rapeci of eup^ea efipecia% towards me Aientejo, was 

ano^ed another advanta^ to the r^uced oy the devastations and grind- 

lis^ general} ef which he did xiqt'fail ingcontributiohsof thePreiw^ armies 
to avail himself^ apd in regard to which to an almost oontinuons desert;* the 
he ym much more favourably sitaated peasants had for the meat part abau* 
than his antagonist. . The ceuntry Irom doned their possesstoni^iand joined the 
in hront of Hannihal in ApuiW to the Mo-' bring down fmta, their and towns to 
tsurus in the plain of Lomhaw, whore the roadoide provjgionarOdly dressed for tlio 

mot and defeated the groat CmthaginlaA soldiers to eat; and that they should bring 
army under BaidtljM, and thereby tnmed out horses and other bOSsts 
the fate of Carthage and et the ancient that those who wore ti]odin%hfnavej|^ty 
world. The inarch apd plan of the consul of conveyances. He ttimseleoted the Choicest 
Claudius Nero are admirably%wrratcd in the troops out of the whole army of the Romans 
following passages from Livy; and they arc and^ollies, to the amount' of six thousand iu- 
singukriy instruoUve, as showing how ex- fhntry and one th# ueand home; and gave out 
aotly similar his plan of operations was to that be intended to seise on the nearest town 
that which has justly acquired for Napoleon in Xaicauia and the Carthaginian garrison in 
the admiration of the world:— Meanwhile it, and that they should all be in readiness 
four Gallic horsemen and two Numidians^ to march. Betfing out by night he turned off 
who were sent to Hannibal with a letter towards Pioenum, and making his marches 
ftum Hasdnibal, after he had> retired ibom as long as possible, kd his troops to Join bis 
the siege ofPlacentla,haviAgtraver86d nearly scdleague, having left Quintus CatUis, Ueu- 
the whole length of Italy through the midst tenant-general, in command of the camp,— 

. of enemies, ^lie fbUoWhig Hannibal aa^he When Nero had got such a distance from the ' 
was retiring to Metapontum, were taken to enemy that his planmightbe disclosed with- 
Tarentum % mistaking the rqada where out dan^r, ho briefly addressed his soldiers, 
they were aeiaWI by some Homan ioragj|rs, observing, that * there never was a measure 
who were straggling through the flelds, and . adopted by any general which was in eppear- 
brought b^ore the propr^r, Oaiua Clau- ance more daring than this, but in r^ty 
diUB. A.t flrsithey andeavqured to baffle him more safe : that he was loading them on to 
by evasive answers, but threats of applying certain victory. For as his college had not 
torture being held out to ih^ they were set out to prosecute the war which he con- , 
compelled to confess the train, when they ducted until forces both of hofs# and foot 
fully admitted that they were the beare» of bad been assigaod to him by the senate to 
a letter from Hasdrubal to Hannibal. They his own satisfaction, and those greater and 
were delivered into tm custqdy of Indus better Muipped than if he bad been going 
Vixginiusi a military tribune, tether with against Hannibal himself, that they would, 
the letter, sealed as it was, to be conveyed by jdning him, however small the quantity 
to the consul Ckudius. At the asms time of foi'ce which they might add, completely 
twotroopsofSmnites were sent with them turn the scale. That when it was only heard 
as an escort Moving made their way to the in the field of battle (and he would take care 
consul, the letter wu read by means of an that it should not be heard before) that an- 
interpreter, and the captlveB were interro- other consul and another army had arrived, 
gated, when Glaudiusi coming to the oondu- it would insure the victory. That rumour 
aion that the predicament of the state was decided war; and that the most inconslder- 
not such as that her generals should carry able incident had power to excite hope and 
on the war, «eadb within the ^limits of hu fear in the mind. That they would them- 
own provinoei and ^ith bis ov^n troops, a9 selves reap almost the entire glory which 
eordii^ to the customary plans of warfare, would be obtained if they succeeded, for it 
and with an enemy markim out fbr him by was invariably the case that the last aodition 
the setiate, but that some unleokedrfor and wbioh ia made i» Shppoeed^o have efibeted 
unexpected enterprise must be attempted, the whole. That they themselves saw with 
which,' in its commencsmeirt, might cause what multitudes, wfaatadmiration, and what 
no less dreadamong their countiymed than good vrkhes of m«n.thefT march wasattend- 
theiir enemise, but which, when accompUsh- ed.**— layv, Ub. xxvii. cap. 48, 45. 

•ed, might eohvertth^ great IsAr into great * **The * 0111010 ' couutry between Madrid 
joy, sent the letter of fiksdrabsl to Rome to and toe Alentqjo k new a desert, and a stUl 
the senate, and atthe same titne informed the smaUer p»m<wtian of land than before has 
conscript fathers Whs^ his intenHons .were ; been ^tiVated tbk winter. The argument 
aud‘ recommended thsS|,«ai^HsSdrubal had of the people of the country is, that it is 
writtcntohkk^ertbidheshouidmeieth^ better to rob than to sOw and havethepro- 
in Umbria, th^ Should send for the kgion duceofthelr harvests taken from theot^ and 
. from Capua to Homo, enlist troops stb Borne, the French begin to find, that they cannot 
mid oppose the city fbroes to w enemy at Iceep.tbeir large armies togoihm' krahy Ope- 
Narnia. Bueh Was hk latter to Mm ratidh Which will tMte Mme^ and thal^ wtmn 

Messengers were seat in advance tbroufl^ toe: we tea resoh them, tMy can do pteMng 
territory bf Larinuta, Mams^ FrOntai^ with smito bodtes.**— Itonn 
and pteetuto^ where he was abeOt tamhhto Xavsgpbot^ 4 th Heoember 1811 QbaWoon, 
Ids armyt with orders tost shonld sU viii> 432. 
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gaeiiDa pari^ie^f with, which all the 
moantaw ridges abo^dedt demiltg it 
{setter to plui^er othete than he>«plun- 
d^d themselves ; m to such a 
pifith had their penui^ r^eUi that the 
imperial j^nerale were in aU Uie prch 
vinees under the neoessl^ of sending 
to Pranoe, in winter 18i2; for seed- 
com, to prevent ooltivation Imm he- 
in g alto gether atuindoned.* The con- 
itlino^asit^that the French armies 
approaching the l^oituguese frontier 
either from, the south or the north, 
were unable to keep tcigether in Wge 
bodies for any candderable time; and 
whether the object for which they were 
assembled had failed or<heen accom- 
plished, they were equally compelled 
to separate into widely distant pro*- 
Vinces to seek the moans of subsisti'l 
once. They were thus continually 
experiencing the truth of the 

Fourth’s saying, “That in Spain, u you 
make war with a small force y|ni are 
beaten ; if with a large one, atarved.”t 
8. On the other hand, although Well- 

* Famine hod made such ravages over 
tbe whol«'Peninsula in the winter of 1812, 
that grain was awanting to sow the ground ; 
and the generals-in-i^Tef in Andalnida, l/a 
Hanchaj, Catalonia, and Old CSastUe, wrote to 
jBerthier to request him to forward Beed’CQm 
from France,*^-^ Bw,xas, Jours, du SidgeS' 
dona la P^intule, i. 323, 
t *'Such was the destitution of the ooun- 
try," says Marmhnt. **on the Portuguese 
frontier, that in April ISirthe army of Por- 
tugal lost its whole artillery and great part 
of ita cavalry horses in six oavs. betweeuthe 
Ooa and the Agoeda, of absolute ftimiue. I 
arrived at the neadquartexs pf the army of 
the north in January last. X did hot find a 
single grain of com in the magaaine, not a 
penny in the military chest; nothing any- 
where but debts, and a real or flcUtiotas' l 
soarciiy, of wM^ it is hardly possible to 
ibrm an idea« the natural result of the ab- 
surd system cf administration which had 
bean adopts. PreTiainna, even for each 
dsy^a ooniumptioTi; could he obtained only 
by arms in our bonds; there is a wido dif- 
fereuee'betwesn that stats and tlie possession 
«r magilsifiss wblbh han enable an amy to 
move. On tbe hand, the English 
army is united and dispoaabK be- 

cause it w sui^lied with money and the 
means : Bsvshjor thou- 

asund mulw, areemph^md imihe transport of 
itsxnsanaofmbihiws^ Ikebaywhi^the 
Ibglish cavaljfy cmttmei ont the bahks of 
the Ooa and the AldedA . pemeS . from jSng- 
, limd.”>-^Mafiuoi?t^> BaatBiSR, 2Cth ¥4fy. 
1812 ; Bslmas^ /ourti^ dons to PSnr 

intiUt, i. dSd, 883; Pieces /u«f. 


.experieaoed nearly tiie^hame ^ 
dimoultieii, BO far as tbo resources of 
the oouuticy were concerned, yet he 
had meana'jol overcoming them which 
theenemF ^d not phjoy. Of specie, 
indeed had little or none; 
but the emdit of the oountiy, his own 
strcmmue mtertions, and the efforts of 
_ vammen^^pt far to obviate that 
great disadvantage. only was the 
alth of .Epglim^al^td with lavish, 
._-3ugh some|ime8 nffigudded prodigal- 
ity, to the support; of his army, and 
suppUes of all sorts 'brought by every 
wim that blew to ^e harbour of Lich 
bon,--^althou^ the extraordinary dif- 
ffculty ol procuring specie from Eng- 
land, or the means of transport in the 
oountiy, often exposed him to extreme 
difficulties oh the .Spanish frontier, — 
but the great rivers of the Douro, the 
Mondego, and the ^Ihgua, gave him the 
important facilities of tco^ earrk^ 
to^ conBiderablo distance in the inte- 
rior. The former of these rivers was 
navigable for boats of large burden to 
within eigh^, the If ondego to within 
a hundred miles ol the frontier on the 
Ag^a; andWellingtontookmeasures, 
which o£^e Intqa operation in March 
1812, whimi veered the Douro navi- 
gable as far as its lunction With that 
lesser stream. This wmi an immense 
advantage, eapedally when , the attack 
of f ortihed places was to be undertaken 
on the Portuguese frontier; for the 
principal French . magtrines were on 
the Douro and the Tormes, and their 
hattering-tmin and stores required to 
^ brought from Madrid or Bayonne, 
the former of. which was above two 
hundred, the latter more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from the scene 
of a^on. 'Wher^ the stores of the 
British, even wh^. carried to Ciudad 
Bodrigo or Badajoz, had only to be 
conveyed a hundz^ miles by hxid car- 
ria^, not half the shorter distance. 
It was in a great measure from e con- 
siderstiim this advantage th^WelU 

ingtop^ in December iSll, y^ote to 
Lord Liverpool^^* Our, situatibn is 
improving; and, whatever may be the 
fate of Yaienoia, if the Spanish nation 
hold out; r think they may yet bo 
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9.(III*)TheiR?enclig«aeral8,foUowi«g the bayonet to tbeb tbmts. In thia 
out the eetabliehed imperM eystem of way» they wevOi to a very late period 
making war maintain war, and wrenoh- of the War, when the general rhin of 
ing the whole eacpenees of the tiH>ops agricuittird foreed them to relyin some 
out of the provinces which they oocu> degree oh magamnea, entirely relieved 
pied, had inflamed itnmexuMly the ^ne- from all care aboht eomtnunioations 
ral irritation felt at ^ir rule; anjcl the* ; or supplies, wlnibh to the English gene- 
misery and despair which their e^eao* who paid lor everything that waa 
tions produced had ahmented to a '^nsumed by or required for his troops, 
fearful degree the ^tji&a bands over often proved a matter ^ excereivx. 
the whole country.. Wehave*theautho- fleulty.f a. * 

rity of Mariano d’Orquijc^ home se- 10. But, on the rnher hand, they 
cretary .to Joseph, for that the paid dearly for this advantage in the 

great increase of thegueriUa parties, unbounded emt^r^tion which their 
especially in Leon, Navam, and the eatoriions m;clted among the whole 
two Oastiles, in the years 1810, 1811, rural population, .and the universal 
and 1812, arose from establishment partisan warfm whioh they aroused 
of provincial governments, and the in- In Ihe flanks and rear of eve^ consid- 
numerable acts of extortion practised enable detadiment. Ihe consequence 
on the inhabitants by the French mill- was, not merely that guerilla chiefs 
tary authorities.* jhis mode of pro- sprang up in every quarter Where the 
Tiding for themselves was reduced to shelter o} mountains rendered pursuit 
a perfect system by the imperial geudv difficult,, and under Mina and Duran 
rale. A fixed sum was imposed on the in Kavtee, the Empecinado in the 
inhabitants, and levied from them with Guadalaxora mountains, the curate 
merciless severity under the^teri'ors of Merino in Leon, and 11 jl^store on ^e 
military execution;, and tq^uoh a de- coast of Biscay, kept alive the war, and 
gree of perfection had long pii^tice did incredible misebief to detached bo- 
brougbt the French troops in this op- dies of the enemy; but smaller bodies 
pressive art, that thiy contrived to called JPMidaB hovered everywhere 
subsist, and to levy all the resources round their flanks and rear, and almost 
which they require^ out of districts entirely obstructed tfieir communica- 
whicb any other army would have con- tion with each oth^. On the other 
sidered as absolutely exhausted. . The hand, the regularity with which the 
soldiers were every where trained them- Ettglisli always paid for all the supplies 
selves to reap the standing corn, and requived for tbexr army, rendered them 
giind it by portable mills into flour: so'^ popular with the rural .population 
if green, they mowed it . down with that they brought inf ormation and in- 
equal dexterity for their horses; if*^* . - * 

reaped, they forced it from the pea- 
sants’ place of ^ncealment, by placing 

'* **Hi8 majesty could cite a crowd of In- 
stances of oppresBionwhichhave exasperat- 
ed the minds of the inhabitants, furnished 
arms to the insurrection, and given the Bog- j 
lish grounds for supposing projects which 
.really did not exist, and rendeiihg the war 
interminable. Let the number of brigands 
and insurgents in ..Spain be conhtedL and It 
will at once be seen how much they naveih- ^ 
creased since the instiUttion of 
govemmeuts. It is the decree of hth Ibhru- 
ary 18X0, establishing military governments 
m Navane, Biscay, Aragon, and CUtalonia^ 
that is the real cause of the war still continue 
ing, and the flames of discord having again'i 
risen up after they 'seemed extlnguUmed.''— 

The Minister pfStaU P'Orquzjo t9 the Boxa 
ns Santa Fs. Madrid, 12th Sepi ISIO, tulva 
at Vittorio. See Napxbb, iv. 617, 628. 


pterceptea letters witu lucreaioie 
gence and. rapiditv to headquarters, 
and kept the Britimi general always aa 
weU informed of his ^vemaries' move- 
meats as they were Ignmunt of his. 
Thus Wethagton, from his central 
position on the Portuguese frontier, 
. t *♦ The amy of Portugal,’* said Welling- 
ton, “has been surrounded for the last six 
weeka end scarcely even a letter reaches its 
eommonderS: but the ByBtem of organised 
rapine and plunder, and the extraorainaiy 
discipline so long .established in the French 
armies, enable it to subsist at the expense of 
. the total ruin of the country in which it has 
been placed ; and I am not certain thatMsr- 
shal tfsirmont has not now at his command 
a greater quantity of provisions and wipplles 
or every kind than we have from £IsbcB.**>r- 
WetUMOTON to Loan BatucbsT. 21st July 
1812: Goawoon, ix. 298. 
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was enabled to aelect hie own iimb and 
place for an attacic. prepmtlone 
toa«urpriBit^,^dbe unknown 
to the enemy, wh£ ,iik more 

than once remitrjced^ jhad toli^ih .any 
means of cominhn|catin||: yit^* itkch 
nther; and not unfre^U^^y ^ aetioue 
blow was strudc b^ore xhey wore even 
aware that preparaetibltfi lif>r It were 

11. (IV.r xn^etrange an<t impoutie 
division Of the^v^tnOnt ol dpain 
which Kapdeon had made, rendered 
it absolutely hnpbsalble tl^ any^ing 
approaching to a regular oif uniM plan 
of operalaons'eould&oanied on ii^ni|t 
an enemy. Kjot only ^ the Central 
dominion of the crown at h^tid set 
at naught by ^.authority of the 
peror, whp, fiw' P^s, overruled and 
Erected ell the . ndlitaxy operai|otts, 
and yet left to the ph^tonn ki^ the 
ahadow of power and' the reality of 
responsibility; but all poasibliity of a 
cordial union between, him and his 
lieutenanta was ^strpyed by the un- 
exampled, and, to a sovereign, highly 
grati% distribution of the resources 
•of the countiy which the Emperor 
had established between them. The 
whole revenues of the proviuOejs were 
assigned to the^Fxnneh generals, with 
all the contributions whidi, by the 
most rigomns military execution, they 
•could extx^t from the wretched inha- 
hitants; while the king in the^^pital 
WAS left with the burden of a court, 

. the expenses of whi^ he had no means 
af defraying, except the pension of ad 
million of francs <£40,000) a-month 
which he received from Fnmce ; and 
even that ?fi|rs|i, in the later stnges of 
the contest^ exdusively devoted to the 
payment of the troops, leaving the 
king himstlf iitteriy destitute.* The 
'consequence was, that the monarch 

distress." said dosepb. 
^before* Hvplateiescld 
lOld are actually 



^weos tbaaioni by n^dae my sub- 
jeota whom 1 bsve sworn to protect. 1 can- 
not in Am, be st once King of Bpain and 


and his court were reduced to Such 
straits, that the royal oouncUlors were 
seen begging their bread. Joseph him- 
self was compelled to pawn his plate 
to iaj^ the money remiired to pur- 
dlaim the'ncoea^ries of life; and Mar- 
shal Jonrdt^ , major-general of the 
^rmidsL after bpmwing till his credit 
was «wuSte^ could with difficulty 
procure ooiutnoh suhtisteuce. 

12. Such l^ihg Restate of the court 
of Mhdridjiftls not surprising that the 
most bitter animosity should prevail 
between th^ king and the maxahals in 
the provinces, who itemed placed there 
only to UBuri> his authority, and inter- 
cept his revenue. His letters to Napo- 
leon, during the whole of his reign, 
are accoifdingly filled not only with the 
bitterest ooin^aints of his own suffer- 
ings, but with positive accusations of 
treason against his )|etitensntB, espe- 
|iialiy Soult, whom he dpexdy charged 
with aspiring to the throUe of Anda- 
lusia.t But it was all In vain. The 
power of the sword was irrevocably 
vested in^ese r^rous taskmasters; 
and when^oseph, pn one occasion, in 
desperation laid his hands on a large 
of coin collected near Tole- 
do, Msnpo^ immediately sent troops, 
who reoovin'ed the magasine by force, 
telling the owners’ of the grain they 
might apply to the monarch for pay- 
ment. 

18. Nor ms it onfy with the King 
of Spain that the sVenoh marshals, 
wielmng the whole military power of 
the country^ were then at variance. 
There was no cordial union or co-ope- 
ration among themselrOs, and they 
wanted that indimnsable preliminary 
to military operaUons-rrUnity of derign 
and Smpneit obedience among the com- 
manders’emplcyed. Bach, iMjoastomed 
to regal state and authority in his own 

Qeueralof the SVendb, . Let tne resign, and 
live peoesably in Fnmee. The Marqms Cav- 
aUea Acowicillor of etete and minister of 
ase been seen ectualiy begging for a 
nieoem bmd/ Wosvrn As NeioLjtBOK. April 
II. im, taJtm 0$ yuunia f NAPtsa, v. 444. 
445. ' . ’)i 

t Bee dsnfidentisl hitter of the Duke dx 
pEErTBC to JosSm. -Parh. 10th Kovomber 
1S12 ; and Ooposao. lyvsMA to Jossrii, 22d 
September ISIS* toSea at VUtoria; NaPisii. 
V. JfOBi 5 and 0. Appon4iaB ; and V. 197. Text* 
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province, and looking to the Tuileries 
only for the instructions he was to 
obey, felt his vanity mortified, and his 
consequence lessened, when ho was 
called upon to act in obedience to, or 
even to co-operate on equal terms with, 
any of his brother marshals. To such 
a height did this discord rise, that 
Ney W'aa put under arrest by Massena, 
during the retreat from Portugal, for 
direct disobedience of orders ; and no 
subsequent military operation of any 
length was undertaken by»any two of 
the marshals jointly, till the victories 
of Wellington forced them into one 
still disunited mass after the battle of 
Salamanca. Soult remained in Anda- 
lusia living in regal magnificence on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, and 
deeply engaged in great designs for 
that province, from which he was only 
occasionally diverted by the progress 
of the British in Estremadura. Bos- 
fiicires, openly condemning both the ret 
tention of Badajoz and the siogo of 
Cadiz, found himself so occupied with 
the protection of the great communi- 
cation in the north, from t^o increas- 
ing vigour of the Biscay and NlCvarre 
guerillas, as to be able to lend only a 
casual aid to the army of P'lrtugal;* 
while Marmont, at the head of that 
force, was immediately exposed to the 
attacks of Wellington, without any cor- 
dial support either from the army of 
the centre in his rear, or the distant 
columns of Soult or Bessie res on either 
flank. 

1 4. When the English general assum- 
ed the ofiensive, and the period of dis- 
aster began, the French commanders 

* **A11 the world is awaro of the vicious 
system of ouroporutions ; every ono sees that 
we are too much scattered. Wo occupy too 
wide an extent of country : wo exhaust our 
rcsotirces without profit and without neces- 
sity ; we cling to dreams. Cadiz and Bida- 
ioz will swallow up all our resources : Cadiz, 
betauBo it will not be taken ; Badegoz, be- 
cause it can only bo supported by an army. 
Tlio only safe course would be ,to destroy 
tho one, and abandon, for the moment, an 
tiioiiglit of tho other. We should concen- 
trate our forces ; retain certain pointt d'np- 
^ui for tho protection of our magazines and 
hosiiitals; and regard two-thirds of Spain as 
a vast battle-field, which a single victory 
may either sccui^ to or wrest from us, un- 

VOL. IX, 


mutually laid the blame on each otheV. 
Joseph loudly accused them of selfisU 
regard to theirseparate interests ; while 
Napoleon, who could ill brook reverses 
of any kind, thundered out his censure 
in such cutting terms from the Tuil- 
cries or Russia againstthem all, as made 
the greater »umber of them tender 
^their resignations, and gave rise to a 
constant and rapid change of com- 
manders on the exposed f ^11 tiTir at\he 
most critical period the war. Each 
marshal was solicitous chiefly for the 
protection of big own province, with 
the safety of which he was intrusted, 
and in which the foundations of his 
fortune or his i;uin were laid ; and when 
the king applied to cither for succour, 
the answer he got from Soult or Suchet 
WHS, that he might come to Seville or 
Valencia, but that they could spare no 
aid to him. Wellington, on the other 
hand, thdhgh at the head of far infe- 
rior forces, like Frederick tho Gyiat 
when contending with the armies of 
Austria and Russia, commanded them 
all. Experience had taught him the 
impracticability of any co- operation 
with the wretched armies of Spain ; 
and, relying on his own British and 
Portuguese alone, he trusted, by unity 
of operation and the ^superiority of a 
central position, to obtain advantages 
over forces, in number triple his own, 
but disseminated over an immense sur- 
face, and disjointed by separate inter- 
ests and variety of dircction,+ 

15. (V.) But beyond all doubt, the 
most powerful ally which Wellington 
%iad in the prosecution of his operations 
against the French generals in the Pen- 

til wo change our whole syntom, and serious- 
ly set about pacifying and conquering the 
country. We have not a man on the coast, 
from llousillon to Barcelona; Valencia is tin' 
centre of till tho insurgents of the north .md 
centre, and still we ore besieging Cadiz.”-— 
Bsssiebes to Bekthieb, fith June IBll; 
Belmas, Appendix, No. 73, vol. i. 

These views were highly displeasing to 
Napoleon, who a few mouths after supersed- 
ed Bessidros in the command of tho army of 
the north; but they were far sounder thou 
the Emperor’s own, and he lost the Pen- 
insula by not adopting and adhering to 
them. 

t See Pieces Juai. in Helm as, Joumaux dta 
Sidgea, i. &30-G37. 

1 
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insula, was to be found in the oppres- 
sive manner in which they were con- 
strained by Napoletm to carry on the 
war, and the incredible exccssoe of 
(iriielty to which they had recourse to 
maintain their soldiers, and repress the 
hostility which the exactions, every- 
where going forward, l^rid excited in 
all the i)rovinces. When it is rccol-# 
loctnd, indeed, that nearly four hundred 
tho«jami Fi^'nSh soldiers were perman- 
ently quartered <j|n the Spanish terri- 
tory, and had been so now for three 
years; that during the whole of that 
time this immense bo^y had been paid, 
fed, clothed, and lodged chiefly at the 
expense of the coiiquei’e<J districts, who 
had already been exhausted by the 
contributions of their own troops and 
guerillas, and devastated by all tke 
horrors of war during four successive 
ctimpaigns ; it becomes rather a matter 
of astonishment how they contrived to 
extract anything at all in the end from 
a country so long exposed to^uch de- 
yastatioLiB, than that their rapine could 
be levied only by the last atrocities of 
militay execution. As it was, how- 
ever, the systematic rigour and cruelty 
with which they enforced their exac- 
tions, were as unparalleled in modern 
warfare as their enormous amount wjis 
unexampled, ft has been already 
noticed that, by his own admission, 
iSuchet, whose civil administiution was 
incomparably the least oppressive of 
that of any of the French genertils in 
the Peuinsula, contrived to extract 
* ight millions of francs annually from 
the war-wasted province of Aragon, or^ 
more than double what it had yielded 
in the most flourishing days of the 
monarchy, \antey Chap. lxv. § 56], and 
that two milliouB sterling were at once 
levied from the email province of Val- 
encia on its conquest. Judging of the 
comparative weight of his requisitioTis 
and those made by others, from the 
flourishing aspect and general submis- 
sion of his province compared with the 
ravaged featui'ea and flercc resistance 
which were evejywhere else exhibited, 
wo may safely conclude that his exac- 
tions were not to half the amount of 
those which were elsewhere experi- 
enced. It was this oppressive system 


of military contributions, thus adopted 
by the French commanders, and inva- 
riably acted upon from the very oiji> 
set of the revolutionary war, and not 
the passing devastations of the soldiers, 
that was the principal evil which pro- 
voked so universal a spirit of hostility 
to their government. 

36. The English soldiers at times 
plundered just as much as their oppon- 
ents, and perhaps, from their habits 
of intoxierftion, and the inferior cla.<3s 
ill society f A)m which they were drawn, 
they were on such occasions more 
brutal in their disorders than the 
French. But there was one diflcrcncc 
between the two, and it was a vital one 
to the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries. The English plunder was 
merely the unauthorised work of the 
common men, and was invariably re- 
pressed by the officers when order was 
resttyed; the whole supplies for the 
•roops being paid with perfect regular- 
ity from the public funds of govern- 
ment. Whereas the French exactions 
were the result of a systematic method 
of providing for their armies, enjoined 
by express command upon all the im- 
perial generals, and forming the ground- 
work of«the whole military policy of 
Napoleon, In the case of the former, 
when discipline was restored, all mili- 
tary oppression ceased, and the pre- 
sence of the army was felt only in the 
quickened sale for every species of 
produce which the inhabitants enjoyed, 
and the immense circulation of money 
which took place: in that of the lat- 
ter, the more thoroughly that mili- 
tary subordination was established, the 
greater was the misery which prevailed 
around the soldier’s cantonments, from 
the greater perfection which the sys- 
tem of methodical robbery had attain- 
ed. And this diflerence appeared in 
the clearest manner when they respec- 
tively quitted the countries which they 
had long occupied. When Soult aban- 
doned Andalusia, of which he had en- 
joyed the whole resources for three 
years, such was the universal destitu- 
tion which prevailed, though the coun- 
try was the richest in Spain, and hnl 
not seen any serious invasion during 
that time, that the French armies of 
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the south, the centre, and Poi-tuga^ 
had received no pay for one, the civil 
servants, none for two years ; whereas 
the wealth which had been poured into 
i’ortugal by the British army, during 
tho same period, was so enormous, tliat 
it had far more than counterbalanced 
all the devastations of Massena’s inva- 
sion, and all the sacrihees of the long-^ 
protracted contest.* 

17. But, oppressive as were the exac- 
tions of the French armies, Alie severity 
of the military executio^is by which 
they were levied, and the iufamous 
cruelty of the imperial decrees by which 
it was attempted to suppress the insur- 
rections to which they gave rise, were 
.still more instrumental in producing 
the general and increasing hostility to 
their authority whicfi characterised the 
later years of the war. Not only did 
Soult in Andalusia issue and act upon 
a proclamation, directing “ no quarter 
to be given to any of the S])anf|(h 
armies or armed bauds, and all the 
villages where any resistance was at- 
tempted, to be delivered to the flames,” 
f/mte, Chap. Lxv. § 49], bi^ Augereau, 
m Catalonia, announced "that every 
man taken with arms in his hands 
!»hould be hung, without a^y form of 
process, by the highway ; every house 
from whicli resistance was made should 
be burned, and every inhabitant in it 
put to tho sword;” and Bessitires in 
the north issued and enforced decrees 
unparalleled, it is to be hoped, in mo- 
dern warfare, for tho cold-blooded atro- 
city in whicli they are conceived. By 
the fii-st of these it is declared, tha'^ 
“ the clergy, alcaldes, curds, and justices 
of every village, shall be responsible 
for the exact payment of the contribu- 
tions, and the furnishing the whole 
requisitions ordered by the military 
* “ The French discipline is founded upon 
the strength of the tyranny of tho govern- 
jnciit operating upon an army, the majority 
of whom are sober, well disposed, amenable 
to order, and in some degree educated. They 
live by the avUwrised and regulated plunder 
of the country, if any should remain ; they 
suffer l.ibour, hardships, and privations every 
day; they draw no money from France, and 
go on w^out pay, provisions, money, or 
anything; but they lose, in consequence, 
half their army in every campaign.”— W ell- 
iNGTON to Lord Wellesley, January 20, 
1811 ; Gubwood, vii. 188, 


authorities. Every village which shall 
not immediately execute the orders 
which it hiis received, or furnish the 
supplies demanded, shall be delivered 
over to military execution ; and ever}’’ 
individual convicted of stimulating tho 
people to withstand or delay obedi- 
ence to the jjrench orders for supplies 
and requisitions, shall bo forthwith 
delivered over to a military commis- 
sion.” • r » 

18. By the second deefeo, still more 
infamous, it was arfliounced, that “ the 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chlU 
dren, andne 2 )heijsot all individuals who 
have quitted their domiciles, and do 
not inhabit the villages occupied by 
the French, Shall be held rcspousiblo 
in their persons and effects, for all acts 

violence committed by the insur- 
gents ; that if any inhabitant is earned 
off from his domicile, three of the near- 
est relaJions of some hnfjand shall bo 
arrested as hostages, and shoi if tho 
indivit^hial is put to death ; that ivery 
person who shall be absent eight days 
without permission shall be considered 
as a brigand, and his reiafions proceed- 
ed against in terms of this* decree; 
that every person not provided with a 
carte de silretc shall bo immediately 
sent to prison ; every one found cor- 
responding with the*insurgents put to 
death; and every one writing to tho 
inhabitants of a country occupied by 
them, sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment.” It was reserved for the armies 
of a power which began tho contest 
with the cry of war to the palace and 
peace to the cottage, and which pro- 
fessed the most luibounded philan- 
thropy, especially toflrards the poor, to 
push, in the nineteenth century, the 
responsibility foralleged transgressions 
beyond the utmost limits ossigiu'd to 
them by the jealous tyranny .of impe- 
rial Rome ; and to denounce the pun- 
ishments proclaimed, as a penalty not 
against subjects revolting against their 
acknowledged sovereign, but against 
foreign citizens striving for the inde- 
pendence of their country, and dis- 
charging what they had themselves a 
thousand times justly styled the most 
sacred of human duties. 

19. WTien such were the principles 
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of war, not casually, acted on by un- 
governable troops in a moment of fury, 
but deliberately announced and me- 
thbdically enforced by the imperial 
marshals for ycai's together, it is not 
surprising that an uncontrollable thirst 
for revenge should have seized a large 
portion of the Spanish nation. Such, 
accordingly, was the case from the 
moment that the decrees establish- 
ing yio nsjilitary- govertiinents were is- 
sued in FebnVjry 1810. The excessive 
rigour with which the contributions 
were everywhere levied, and the cmsli- 
iiig weight with which they fell upon 
the iieasantry, hlh'd the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the bereavements which 
they occasioned, as thh destittition 
which they produced. They brought 
the bitterness of conquest home tj^ 
every ‘cottage in the kingdom ; they 
<lrove the iron into the soul of the na- 
tion. Revenge, that “ wild ocics of 
justice,” gained possession of every 
heari. If you inquired into tfie pri- 
vate history of the members of any of 
the guerilla bands, it uniformly re- 
eounted some tale of sullcring. One 
had liadF his father m\irdorcd by the 
French soldiers .at the threshold of his 
home ; another had seen his wife vio- 
lated and massacred, or his children 
butchered before* his eyds ; a third 
had lost both his sons in the war; a 
fourth, burnt out of house and home, 
had joined the bands in the mountains 
us the only means either of gainijig a 
] ivclihood or wreaking vengeance. All 
in one way or other had Ixjcn driven 
by suffering to forget every other feel- 
ing but the remembrance of their woes, 
and the determination to revenge them. 

* “ It is time to take a decided part. The 
army of the north is composed, it is true, of 
forty- four thousand men ; but if you unite 
twenty thousand together, all coinmuinca- 
tion ceases, and the insurrection makes great 
l>rogi’ess. The coast will soon bo lost :mi fiv 
as Bilbao. Wc are destitute of everything; 
it IS with the gi'catost diOiculty we can live 
from day to day. The spirit of Iho country 
is frightful. The journey of King Jo.«ieph to 
Paris— the retreat from Portugal— the ev:i- 
4'uation of the country os far as Salamanca — 
have elevated their minds to a degree I can- 
not express. The bauds enlarge and recruit 
daily at all points.”— Mabsual Bessteres 
to Bertiueii, Juno 6, 1811 ; Belmas, i. 500. 

t “Navarre,” said Mi»a> in the jircamble 


[chap. Lxvr. 

Incredible were the obstacles which 
this state of things threw in the way 
of the French army ; vain the attend b 
by severity to extinguish a spirit which 
found ill the excesses of that very sever- 
ity the principal cause of its increase. 
Already in June 1811, Marshal Rcs- 
siercs had bitterly experienced the 
^woeful effect of the sanguinary jiolicy 
which he had pursued.* So formitl- 
able did this insurrection become in 
the course vi 1812, that it engaged, as 
will appear ti the sequel, the anxious 
attention both of Napoleon and his 
generals, .nnd by degrees absorbed near- 
ly the whole army of the north, seven- 
ty thousand strong, in a murderous 
and inglorious partisan warfare. Mina 
rebiliated in Navarre by a counter- 
proclamation, in which, in an equally 
sanguinaiy but more excusable spirit, 
because it was in self-defence only, be 
declared that no quarter should bo 
gij?en ^co the French troops.f 

20. In the midst of this terrible 
Wturfure, it was with the utmost difli- 
culty that the main line of communi- 
cation fron^^Tadrid to Bayonne could 
be kept open. Fifty thousand men 
w'ero required to guard it, and, inde- 
pendent the gAsat fortresses of Pam- 
peluna and San Sebastian, and the fort 
of Burgos, nineteen fortified posts or 
blockhouses, each garrisoned by three 
or four hundred men, were erected ou 
the line from the Bidassoa to the capi- 
tal ; eleven on the more circuitous 
route by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
Guadarrama ; fifteen on the road from 
^/alladolid to Sanigossa; eight from 
Valladolid to Santander; and so on 
through the whole kingdom. Thus- 

of this proclamatio?!, “ is covered with dcso- 
l.ation ; everywhere tears are shed flir tho 
loss of the dearest frici\ds ; the father secs 
the body of his son haiigmg for having had 
tho heroism to defend liis country : the son 
witnesses with despair his father sinking un- 
der the horrors of a prison, for no other rea- 
son than that ho is the parent of a hero who 
has fought for his native land. The mayors, 
tho nobles, the priests, have been all ruined 
or conducted in captivity into France. All 
our eflbrts to introduce a more humane 
system of warfare, by showing ge^rosity to 
our captives, have proved nugat^ : there 
remains only the duty of retalmtion.’' — Pro- 
clamation by EsFoz y Mina, December 14, 
1811 ; "Blxmas, i. 5114. 
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Si)ain was overspread by a vast iron 
constructed at an enonnous ex- 
pense, and upheld by an iiiercdiblo 
cxj>c;nditurc of men and treasure. But 
though it was sufficient, except in the 
mountain districts, to chain the in- 
liabitants and prevent any serious in- 
Hurrection, yet it absorbed a largo pro-i 
portion of the French ti*oops, and was 
attended with a great and ceaseless 
consumption of life to the invaders ; 
po tliat Wellington did nut over- esti- 
mate its importance when, in Decem- 
ber 1811, he wrote to Lord Liverpool: 
“ The people of the country are still 
disposed to resist whenever they sec a 
jH’ospcct of advantage, Buonaparte is 
yet far from having effected the con- 
<iuest even of that part of the I’cnin- 
sula of wliich ho has military posses- 
sion ; and, in truth, the devastation 
which attends the progress of our ene- 
mies" arms, and is the consequence etf 
their continuance in any part of the 
country, is our Jmt frimdy and will in 
the end hring the contest to a conclU’- 
slon'^ * ^ 

21. But if such were the dflfi<!ultics 
— arising partly from the nature of the 
country which was tlie sea'f of war, 
partly from the absurd distribution of 
power in the Peninsula hy N^apolcoii, 
and partly from the oppressive and 
exterminating mode of conducting war 
which the Revolution had established 

-with which the French generals had 
to contend, Wellington on his part did 
not recline on a bed of roses. The ob- 
stacles which thwarted liis operations, 
though ai-ising from different causes, 
were nearly as great as those with 
which his antagonists had to strive; 
and it is hard to say whether an im- 
partial survey of their relative situa- 
tions docs not leave his superiority as 
great, as if his vast inferiority of force 
and unbroken career of victories were 
alone considered. 

22. The first and most important 
circumstance which constantly tUwart- 
o,d all the English generaVs efforts for 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, was 
tlio long-established and incurable cor- 
ruption of every part of the Portuguese 
administration. This deplorable evil, 
the sad bequest of ages of despot- 


ism. had not at that period been coun- 
ter-balanced in the dominions of the 
house of Bragaiiza, by the feverish and 
sometimes almost supernatural energy 
which, in a democratic convulsion, 
springs from the temporary ascendant 
of i>overty, »ud the unrestrained i;:i- 
rcer of passion. Portugal had lost its 
monarch and regular government • its 
rulers owed their electnwi in a great 
degree to popular choice, and tlie coun- 
tiy was in the most violent state of 
general cxciteniont. But the convul- 
sion, as Wellington often observed, 
was anti-Gallicau, not democratic ; 
the old iullue^ces still pervaded every 
department of the adrniiiistration ; and 
that fearful vigour was awaiitiiig which 
invariably appc'-ars when uncontrolled 
power is for the first time vested in 
the masses, and the pcoj>le enjoy ihv. 
dangerous prerogative of laying im- 
positions on property, from tlio or>cr- 
ation 01 which they arts, from their 
poverty, entirely exemj>tcd. Heue 
the government and whole administra- 
tion were corrupt and imbecilji. to a 
degree which appears almost incon- 
ceivable to those who have cither ex- 
perienced the permanont vigour of 
monarchical, or the tnpisicnt energy of 
democratic states. So iiivciterato were 
abuses in every dej>artniciit, tliat the 
people could not conceive any adminis- 
tration without them ; and whim the 
soldiers enrolled under Britisli cum> 
mand received the full i^ay lu'oiniscd 
them, their astonishment knew no 
\>oiuids, they having never, under their 
native ofliccra, known what it was to 
have less than one-half or two-tliirds 
absorbed by the peculation of those 
through wliosebaiids the money passed. 

23. Had Wellington possessed the 
same unlimited power in the civil as 
he did in the military affairs of Portu- « 
gal, these abuses would speedily have 
been corrected; but, unfortunately, 
this was very far indeed IVom being 
the case. His direct authority ex- 
tended only to Ihe command of the 
armies ; and although his influence 
Wits, doubtlcts, considerable with the 
regency at Lisbon, and ho w'as most 
ably seconded by the British ambas- 
sador there, the Honourable Charles 
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Stuart,* yethia efforts to effect ao ameli- 
oration in the public service, and com- 
municate the requisite vigour to the ad- 
ministration, were perpetually thwarted 
by the inability of its members to com- 
prehend his views; the extraordinary 
difficulty of reforming, ariidst the din 
of external war, long- established do- 
iiujstic abuses; ^and the constant dread 
wliifh the regency had of interfering 
with existing emojuments, or adopting 
any measures of compulsion against 
inferior functionaries and magistrates, 
lest they should endangejr their own 
popularity. Their nervousness on this 
last head was such as tp render gov- 
enniient perfectly powerless, either in 
enforcing the laws or drawing forth 
the resources of the counti-y ; and idl 
the remonstrances of Wellington were 
unable to mate them oven adventure 
upon the very first duty of fc'xecuiive 
administration^ that of making infe- 
rior** officers do their duty. The .con- 
sequence was, that though the taxes 
were very 'neavy, they were most ir- 
regulai^y collected, and the rich and 
inivilogcd classes di.scovered a thou- 
sand ways of evading them. Ample 
levies of men were voted; but no 
ade(iuato measures were ever tiiken to 
briiig forth the soldiers, or send them 
back if they had left their coloui'S. 

24. The army in the field was sel- 
dom more than half the number for 

* 

* * Afterwards Lord Stuart do Tlothatiy, the 
Britirth .'uiikwsador at St Peterfiburf;. 

t “Tlio uufortuuato govcruuionts in thc^ 
Peninsula had been reduced to such a stato' 
ol decrepitude, that there was no autliority 
in Sp.iin f>r Port ugal, before the Ficiich in- 
vasion. Tlio French invasion did not im- 
prove this stato of things ; and, since tliat 
event, no crime that I know of has been pun- 
ished in cither, excepting that of being a 
French partisan. Those nialvcri-ationsin of- 
fice — those neglects of duty— tliat disobedi- 
^cnce of orders — that inattention to regula- 
tion, which tend to defeat all plans for mili- 
^ tary operation, and ruin a state that is invol v- 
‘‘od in war more than all the plots of French 
partisans, aro passed unnoticed, notwith- 
standing the numerous complaints which 
MarshiU Beresford and I have inado. ' The 
cause of all this is the mifitaken jirinciple 
on which tho government have proc'ceded. 
They suppose the best foundation for their 
power is a low vulgar popularity, of which 
the evidence is tho shouting of tho mob at 
Lisbon, and their regular attendance at tlioir 
levees ; and to obtain this bubble, they have 


whom pay was drawn ; clothing, am- 
munition, provisions, and stores of a’i 
sorts, were constantly wanting for the 
troops; the means of transport were 
rarely provided for them, and never 
iu time; and even the English subsidy 
for tho support, of thirty thousand 
imen, which was regularly advanced, 
was so much diverted to other objects, 
that the pay of the men was almost 
always in itrrear: and in April 1813, 
the army inHhe field had received no 
pay for seven, the garrison troops for 
nine, the militia for fifteen mouths. 
The consequence was, that Wellington 
was obliged to feed the Portugueso 
troops from the British magazin()s; 
and this, in its turn, impoverished tho 
resources and paralysed the efibrts of 
the British army.+ Had these evils 
occurred in the French armies, their 
gcncTals would speedily have applied a 
rumeiiy by taking the supplies wanted 
by force, and sending the owners to 
the rt‘gency for payment ; but such a 
proceeding would have been altogether 
repugnant ^t() tho English mode of car- 
rying fin war. It was abhorrent to the 
nature of Wellington, and the prin- 
ciples onsA’hich ne was conducting the 
contest; and, if adopted, ho was well 
aware ii would have purchased present 
relief by the sacrifice of all the grounds 
on which he hoped for ultimate suc- 
cess. Thus the evils continued through 

neglected tho tssoiitial duty of making in- 
ferior functionaries do their duty, which, if 
.done, would ore this have saved both coun- 
tries. On the same principle, they will not 
regulate their finances, because it interferes 
with some man’s job. Tliey wull not lay ou 
new taxes ; beeau.ic none who do so are ever 
lavourites with the mob. They have a gene- 
ml income-tax of ten and twenty per cent ; 
but no one has yet paid a hundredth part of 
what he ought to have done. Thence, from 
want of money, they can pay nobody. Tho 
hire of mules and carts is never paid ; tho 
horses die, and tho people desert ; the com- 
missarit?s have no money to buy provisions, 
or i.)rovide tho means of transport ; and 
thoiicc the troops aro constantly sufTering ; 
and, as I will not allow pillage, every depmt- 
nicnt of the service is pararysed. ^lu conse- 
quence, I have boon obliged to incorporate 
the Portugxie.se troops with tho English divi- 
sions, and both aro paid from one military 
I chest ; but tho evil exists iu its full extent 
I witli tho detached corps and garrison 
I Wellington to Colonel Gordon, 12th Juno 
1 1811 ; Guawood, viii. C, 7. 
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tho whole campaigns. Remonstrance 
and representation were the sole reme- 
dies relied on; the whole of this gi- 
gantic civil conflict in his rear fell on 
the English general as always ensues 
in such cases; and not unfrequently 
he was engaged in presence of the ene- 
my, and within sight of their videttes, 
in lengthened yet vain memoirs on the 
most complicated details of Portuguese 
civil administration. 

25. The next circumstance which 
paralysed on repeated occasions the 
operations. of tho English general, and 
this often at tho most critical moments, 
was the wretched condition and total 
destitution of the Spanish armies, and 
the pride and obstinacy which render- 
ed their generals unreasonably jealous 
of foreign interference, and equally 
averse to and incai^ablc of any joint 
measures by which a material or dur- 
able benefit to the common cau^e 
could be obtained. Such, indeed, were 
the inefficiency and destitution of the 
Spanish forces, that it was soon dis- 
covered that their presence was a bur- 
den rather than an advuuuigo to the 
Anglo-Portnguese troops, by bringing 
into the field a host itf uselqjss assist- 
ants, who were incapable of render- 
ing any effectual service in tho field 
against tho enemy, and who yet de- 
voured all tho resources by which the 
war could be maintained. So great were 
these evils found to be that, after tho 
experience of the Talavera campaign, 
Wellington formed the resolution, from 
which he never afterwards deviated, of i 
engaging in no joint undertaking what- 
ever with the Castilian armies; but, 
trusting to them merely for distant 
diversions, determined to rely upon 
his own British and Portuguese forces 
alone for any operations in the front 
of the conflict. In fact, after the battles 
of Ocana and tho Tonnes, in the close 
of 1809, [ante^ Chap. lxii. §§ .59, 63], 
no Spanish force worthy of the name 
of an array existed within the sphere 
of the British operations ; and on the 
only subsequent occasion on which 
necessity compelled a junction of the 
British and Spanish in the field — at 
Albuera, in 1811 — the former only 
escaped a bloody defeat, induced by 


tho obstinacy and intractability of the 
Spanish generals, and the unwieldy 
character of their troops, by the sur- 
passing valour of the Englisli soldiers, 
aud the shedding of torrents of Eng- 
lish blood.* 

26. At a subsequent period of the 
war, the lustre of Wellington’s vic- 
* tones, and the universal voice of all 
men of sense in the Peninsula, wljich 
loudly demanded that he should bo put 
at tho head of the whole military oper- 
ations, compelled the Cadiz govern- 
ment, much agfkinst their will, to ap- 
point him generalissimo of all tho 
armies; and the increased vigour and 
efficiency which, in spite of every diffi- 
culty, he speedily communicated to 
them, clearly demonstrated of what 
benefit it would have been to the com- 
mon cause if he had been earlier ele- 
vated to4.ho supreme command. But 
at the stage of the contest wo arc at 
presentK'ngiiged with, he was not finly 
thwarted by the frequent jealousy of 
the Spanish generals, ono^ of whom, 
Ballasteros, .w’as so mortified at his ap- 
pointment, that he resigned ilis com- 
mand in disgust, and well-nigh occa- 
sioned the loss of the wffiole fruits of 
the battle of Salamanca; but he found 
his influence and nseinliiess interrupt- 
ed by treason and disloyalty in the 
seat of government itself. So fiercely, 
indeed, had the passions of democracy 
now pegun to burn at Cadiz, that, in 
their animosity at the orderly spirit of 
|irIstocratlc rule in England, the re- 

* yrjur excellency may depend upon the 
truth ol' what I have repeatedly had the hon- 
our of stating to you in conversation, that 
until the Spanish ttrmies shall possess i-egu- 
l;ir resources, by which they can be snf)pl!ed 
during any operation winch they may un- 
dertake, and are ecpiipped in ain-h a manner 
that casual or trifliUg difliculties will lua im- 
pede their operations ; and until thts troops 
arc disciplined, as all other troops are which 
arc to meet an onemy in the field, it is useless 
to think of plans ot co-oporation between thiA 
army and those of Spam, which must b* 
founded on tho active o'lcrsivo ojicrations of 
all parts of the armies of all the three nations. 
I should deceive myself and you, aud the gov- 
ernments of both iiaimiis, if 1 were to cu- 
couiage such a notion ; and if 1 were to un- 
dortjiko the execution of such a plan, I should 
risk the loss of my army for no object what- 
ever.”-~WELT.isGTON to Castanos, 24th July 
1811 ; Guitwooi), viii. 138. 
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j)ul)lican leaders forgot the whole evils 
and wrongs of French invasion; and, 
at a period when the deliverance of 
the Peninsula was no longer hopeless, 
hut i-easoimble grounds for expecting 
it ha<l arisen from the heroic efforts of 
the English troops, and tho approach- 
ing hostility of the northern powers, a 
secret negotiation was going on bc-^ 
tweftn Joseph p nd a considerable pi*o- 
l»o/iion of the Cortes, for the delivery 
of Cadiz to the French troops, and the 
submission of the whole Peninsula to 
the imperial government. They were 
willing to concede everything, and ac- 
Iwiiowledge the Napoleon dynastj’, pro- 
vided* the democratic constitution of 
1812 was recognised. 

27. This conspiracy, suspected at 
tlie time, and since fully demonstratc^d 
by the documents which have been 
brought to light, soon made jts effects 
apparent from the undisguised hostil- 
ity, which the Cortes manifested to- 
wards Wellington and the English 
army: the^ occasional excesses of the 
soldiers were magnified by the voice of 
malignity ; their services were forgot- 
ten, their great deeds traduced ; the 
contagion had reached some of the 
generals of the armies, who were jjre- 
j)ared to pass over with their troops to 
the enemy ; and nothing but the un- 
broken series of Wellington’s victories, 
and the loud voice of fame which 
heralded his exploits, jjreventcd the 
government of the Cortes, on the eve 
of the deliverance of their country 
from the hands of the spoiler, froiri 
blasting jill the glories of the contest 
which it had so heroically maintained, 
by uncalled-for submission and shame- 
less treachery at its termination. Many 
persons in the Cortes held secret inter- 
course with Joseph, with a view of ac- 
knowledging his dynasty, on condition 
that he would accede to the general 
policy of the Cortes in civil govern- 
fnent. Early in 1813, the Condo de 
Montejo, then a general in Elio’s army 
of Murcia, had secretly made proposi- 
tions to pass over, with tlie forces under 
his command, to King Joseph: and soon 
aftei'wai'ds the whole army of the Duke 
del Parqne, which had advanced to La 
Mancha, made offers of the same na- 


ture. They were actually in negotia- 
tion with Joseph, when the Empero'*’s 
orders obliged the French army to 
abandon Madrid and take up tho line 
of the Ebro, 

28. The last circumstance which, 
throughout his whole career, impeded 
tho operations of Wellington, and had 
^ often well- nigh snatched victory from 
his hand when almost within hisgras]), 
was the extraordinary difficulty which 
the Englisl^ government experienced, 
especially in 1811, in procuring sui)- 
plies of provisions and money for his 
army, and the very limited amount of 
reinforcements in troops which the 
circumstances of the British empire, 
or tho apprehensions of ministers, al- 
lowed them to send to his support. 
The circumstances have been already 
fully detailed* which had at that 
juncture, to an unprecedented degree, 
^duted the resources of the empire, 
ll was, in truth, the ciisis of the war. 
Both England and France were suffer- 
ing immensely from their mutual 
blockiide ; and the contest seemed rc- 
<luccd. to *’Vhe (luostion who should 
starve first. At such a time tho clos- 
ing of the Ameit’can harboure and the 
vast marKets of the United Slates to 
the productions of British industry, 
added to the calamity of an unusually 
bad harvest, which required nearly 
five millions sterling to be sent out of 
the country for the i)urch{ise of sub- 
sistence, not only rendered it almost 
an im]>ossibility for tho government 
,to send to Portugal either specie or 
provisions, but made it a matter of ex- 
traordinary difficulty for the English 
general to obtain from any quarter 
supplies for his army. 

29. His correspondence, accordingly, 
during the whole of his campaigns, 
but especially in the years 1810 and 
1811, is filled with accounts of the 
difficulties which he experienced in 
getting provisions and the means of 
transjjort, and the backwardness of 
government in making* tho requisite 
remittances ; and not unfrcjquehtly, in 
the bitterness of his heart at finding 
his best-laid schemes rendered abortive 

Chap. lxiv. §§ 112, 120; and Chap. 
Lxv. 113, 114. 
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hy the want of perhaps an inconsider- 
jiblo sum in ready money, or a few 
stores in siege equipage, sharp com? 
plaints escaped him at the incapacity 
of the administration, which, engrossed 
with its parliamentary contests, left 
undone the weightier matters of the 
war.* But in cooler moments, and on 
a just retrospect of the extraordinary 
difficulties with which government, as 
well as himself, had to struggle at that 
nrisis, the candour of Welliiigton’s na- 
ture modified the censure which the 
.anxiety of the moment had called* 
forth; he admitted that it was the 
want of monej/f that is, of ^yecie, which 
Avas felt during the war ; but that com- 
modity, from the effect of the Bank 
restriction, was then exceedingly scarce 
in England, and frequcntlj^ could not 
be jjrocurcd at all ; and that ho had uni- 
formly received the most cordial sup- 

* The greater part of these complaints*willi 
bo fomid quoted in Nafuer’a PminsvJLar War, 
V. 52-54 ; Counter Remiwks, infra : and they 
:iro scattered through all Qurwood’s Corre- 

As a Bpocinicn, the following ei^tracts may 
lie given: — April 20, ISIO. — “Thcl3inist»3»’arc 
as much alarmed as the public, or aa the Op- 
position pretend to be: tlm state of public 
opinion is very iinfax'ourablo to the war ; and 
the general opinion is, that I am inclined to 
fight a desperate battle which is to answer 
no purpose. Their private letters arc in some 
degree at varianco with their public instruc- 
tions; and they throw upon me tho wliolo 
responsibility of bringing away the army in 
safety, after staying in the IJeuinsula till it 
becomes necessary^ to evacuate it. But it 
will not answer, in these times, to receive 
private hints and opinions from ministers ; 
whici', if attended to, would load to an act 
directly contrary to tho spirit, and even the 
letter of tho public instructions.*’ June 5, 
ISIO. — “This letter will show you the diifi- 
i'ultics under wliich we labour for want of 
})rovi8ions, and of money to buy them. The 
luiscrabloand pitiful want of money jirevcnts 
me from doing many things which might and 
iiught to be done for the safety of tlio coun- 
try— yet, if anything fiuls, I shall not bo for- 
given.” JOecetriber 22, 1810.—-“ It is useless to 
I'xpect more money from England, ns the 
desire of economy has overcome even tho 
fears of ininistcrs, and they have gone so 
fur as to send home tho transports, in older 
to save money." July 2(i, 1811. — “Tlio sol- 
diers in th^ hospitals die because the govem- 
raont have not money to pay for the hospital 
necessaries ; and it is roally disgusting to re- 
ficct upon the distresses occasioned by the 
lamentable want of funds to support the 
miichine we have put in motion.” Ukcrcaro 
a great many lcttci*s to the same effect. 


port and encouragemeDb from the min- 
isters, Avithout excepting Mr Percet^al, 
“ than whom a more honest, zealous, 
and able minister never serv-ed the 
King.” 

30. Ill truth, however, the com- 
plaints of Wellington were not alto- 
gether unfounded ; and tht^re can be 
uo doubt that his confidential letters 
to Mr Stuai't, tho Englisli ambassador 
at Lisbon, written at the t^ime, must 
be regarded by histo*^ as documents 
on which more reliance should be 
idaced than subst^ueiit general recol- 
lection, at the distance of five-aiid- 
twenty years, when tho difficulty W’as 
over, and unecjuallcd success had gilded 
the retrospect of the past with perhaps 
unfaithful colours. Even at the mo- 
ment, however, ivhen the contest Avas 
going on, Wellington expressed to Mr 
Stuart lii£;i strong sense of the extra- 
ordinary efforts Avliich the British gov- 
ernment ^was making to supply the 
wants of the army, as well as the dis- 
creditable manner in which they were 
impeded by tho selfishness of the Por- 
tuguese administration. ** Tho* Por- 
tuguese government,” says he, “ ought 
to bo aAvaro of tho difficulties in Avhich 
Great Britain is involved in order to 
procure, not money’s viorth, hvt money 
— f^iyecie — to maintuin the contest, of 
Avliich the probable Avant alone renders 
the result doubtful. In order to avoid 
this want, they are mahiny the moat 
ffiya7itic cjfortfij at an enormous ex- 
pense, to send to this country every 
%fticlo that an army can require, in 
hopes to save, the demand for, and ex- 
penditure of specie, in the purchase of 
these articles in the country ; and yet 
the Portuguese government, instead of 
seconding their laudable efforts, set 
themselves against them.” Although, 
therefore, he was often most grievously 
hampered by the AA’ant of gold and sil- 
ver coin, and driven to every imagin- 
able resource to procure supplies, by 
his own exertions, for his army, yet 
his difficulties arose from other and 
more general causes than any Avant of 
zealous co-operation on the part of the 
English government ; and, without en- 
tirely exculpating them from blame in 
alloAviijg their attention to be more 
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engrossed by their parliamentary strug- 
gles than the Peninsular coxitest^ it 
may safely bo affirmed that these 
causes were the following : — 

31. Though the contest had now 
continued nearly eighteen years, the 
English government were still, thanks 
to our insular situatiod and invincible 
navy, more novices in the art of mili- 
ttyy warfaroij and the subordinate 
function arit's in every department re- 
quired Jitcrallyftto be taught their 
several duties in the presence of the 
enemy. There is nothing surprising 
in this ; it is the natuihl result of the 
lieculiar circumstances, unassailable 
liower, nautical habits, popular gov- 
ernment, and commercial character of 
the English people. Though naturally 
bravo, and always fond of military re- 
nown, they are the reverse of warlike 
in their ordinary habits. fNaval su- 
premacy has long since made them 
‘turst to their wooden wall|« for de- 
fence ; commercial opulence opened 
more atti^ctive pursuits than the bar- 
i*en heritage of the sword. In peace 
they <nvariably relax the sinews of 
war : no amount of experience can per- 
suade them to take any antecedent 
measures either to avert disaster or to 
insure success :«<they constantly expect 
that, without the least previous pre- 
paration, and with greatly inferior 
numbers, their armies, newly raised, 
uninstructed, and inexperienced, are 
to vanquish their enemies in every en- 
counter. And the extniordinary v^our 
of the Anglo-Saxon race has so often ui\ 
pitched battles more than compensated 
eveiy other disadvantage, that the re- 
sult seems almost to justify the antici- 
pation. 

32. But though in a regular fight 
native bravery may often make amends 
for tbe absence of military instruction 
or matured preparation, it is otherwise 
with the varied duties of a protracted 
campaign. Skill and experience on the 
part of all engaged in the vast enter- 
prise are there indispensable ; and for 
their want no amount of talent in the 
general-^ or of courage in the troops, 
can afford any compensation. An ar- 
my, if brave and well disciplined, may 
often vanquish a more experienced, but 


less sturdy antagonist, in the field ; but 
^twill prove no match for him in march- 
ing, retreating, finding provisions, or 
enduring the long-continued fatigues 
of a campaign. The same array which 
has successfully emerged from the perils 
of the battle-field, may ingluriously 
melt away amidst the accumulated 
horrors of ill-arranged hospitals ; the 
courage which can mount the deadly 
breach, may bo rendered wholly un- 
availing by the bluntness of intrench- 
ing tools, or the shortness of scaling- 
ladders ; and the fruits of a mighty 
victory, capable of changing the fate of 
the world, may be reft from the con- 
querors by the incapacity of commis- 
saries in bringing up supplies, or the 
remissness of government in furnish- 
ing a few pieces of heavy artillery. 
Wants of this sort were those which 
Wellington so often and bitterly ex- 
^perienced in the course of the Penin- 
sular campaign. Every person in the 
anny, with a very few exceptions, from 
the general to the drummer, was at 
first ignorant of a great part of his 
most necessary duties ; and the com- 
mandor-in-chief -was obliged himself to 
attend |o the lainutcst details in every 
department, under the penalty of see- 
ing his best-laid projects miscarry from 
the ignorance or incapacity of those to 
whom some subordinate duties had 
been committed. 

33. Every ^ne who has been intrust- 
ed with the responsiffility of directing 
now and inexperienced public servants 
in any dex>artment, must in the outset 
have encountered this difficulty. It 
may be conceived, then, with what 
weight it pressed on a general at the 
head of an army takiiig the field for 
the first time, on any extended scale, 
for a century, and filled with officers 
and civil functionaries to whom ex- 
perience was unknown, and on whoso 
theoretical instruction no pains what- 
ever had been bestowed. In the battle- 
field, or evolutions in presence of the 
enemy, their native* steadiness and 
admirable discipline rendered them 
from the very outset adequate to any 
emergency; but how small a portion 
of the life of a soldier do such events 
occupy, and how much does military 
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succors in the end depend upon other 
and loss dazzling qualities, in which 
long experience had rendered the 
French perfect proficients 1 The com- 
missariat was at first ignorant of its 
duties, and often failed in procuring 
supplies at the critical moment ; the 
health of the soldiers, especially those 
newly sent out, frequently suffered 
dreadfully ; and the military hospitals, 
charged sometimes with twenty thou- 
sand sick at a time, fostered pontagion 
rather than cured disease ;* the ine- 
briety of the soldiers amidst the wines 
of the south too often aggravated the 
tendency to malaria fever which arose 
from the doath-bestrodden gales of Es- 
tremadura ; the engineers wero able 
and instructed, but the troops were 
unskilled in the labour of the trenches, 
the working tools often insiifficient, 
the mining chisels blunt and useless, 
and the battering onliiance worn out 
or inadequate ; and thoso obstacles, 
perpetually marring th‘e general’s opera- 
tions at the moat vital moment, could 
only bo overcome 
of heroic blood, 
ranee is not to be wondered at: it 
ensues inevitably in a •natioi^ whose 
power has superseded the necessity of 
military experience, and whoso temper 
has discouraged the military art. 

34. The ministry shared in tho gene- 
ral deficiencies. Trained for the most 
part to civil professions, they were 
generally unfit to judge of military 
armngements ; they yielded the man- 
agement of the war to professional men 
of old standing, frivolous habits, capa-* 
city inferior to their own, and often 
immersed, from long inactivity, in a 
flood of insignificant debiils ; and tho 
pressing concerns of parliament, with 
the general conduct of government* 
left them little leisure to acquire, when 
in harness, the information requisite 
for a vigorous and enlightened prose- 
cution of the cabinet duties connected 
with the military department. Above 
all, they were, to an extent which now 

* The total number of sick and wounded 
who passed through the military hospitals of 
Portugiil, fmm ISOS to 1814, amouiitodtotho 
enormous number of three Inindrod and sixty 
thousand mens— 8m James McGregor's JBfin- 
dmee befoi'e the House of Commons, 


by shedding torrents 
This univeraal a?no- 


appears almost inconceivable, unaware 
of the vital importance of time in war. 
They almost always attended in the 
end to the general’s requests; but 
they often did so at a period when tho 
season for gaining the important effects 
anticipated from them had passed: 
tjjey generally combined operations so 
as to favour his designs, but they not 
unfreqnently marred these minor en- 
terprises by tho incapacity t)f the un- 
tried officers whom ^hey placed in 
command, and whom court favour or 
parliamentar}*^ influence had forced in- 
to these situations. 

35. It is in vain to ascribe these 
unhappy arrangements to the fault of 
any particular body of men then in- 
trusted with the reins of government ; 
they obviously arose from general 
causes, for they characterise equally 
the first years of every contest in Brit- 
,iah history. Many a Byng has been 
morally e.^cuted for faults really owiH; 
to the constitution of his country: 
many a Burgo^ne has capitulated, be- 
cause the means of salvation wero not, 
through popular heedlessnesa, cl* tho 
universal parsimony, save in presence 
of danger, of poimlar assemblies, put 
into his hands. If foresight and wis- 
dom in previous preparation, com- 
mensurate to their vigour and reso- 
lution when warmed in the contest, 
.had been given to democratic societies, 
the English people in modem, as the 
Roman in ancient times must long 
since have obtained the empire of tho 
■world. Instead, therefore, of ascribing 
peculiar blame to any one class in the 
British Islands for the manifold diffi- 
culties with which Wellington had to 
struggle in the first years of the con- 
test, let us regard them as the inevi- 
table consequence of previous neglect 
and long- continued security on the 
part of tho whole empire ; and let this 
reflection only enhance our admiration 
of the hero whose resolution and saga- 
city prepared, and tho army whose 
bravery and perseverance secured, the 
means of overcoming all these ob- 
stacles, and brought the British army 
in triumph to the walls of Paris. 

36. But on considering the com- 
parative weight of the difficulties with 
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whicli the British and French generals 
had to contend in this memorable con- 
test, one obsei'vation applies to them 
all, eminently chamcteristic of the con- 
flicting principles on which it was con- 
ducted, and the antagonist * powers 
w^hich were there brought into opera- 
tion on the opposite sides. The French, 
by disregarding every consideration of 
justice or hiipianity, forcibly wrench- 
ing from bhc vanquished pcoifle their 
whole resourcee, and extracting from 
their OAvn countiymen, by the terrors 
of the conscription, all the physical 
force of sixty millions of subjects or 
allies, had obviously the advantage in 
the outset; and the chances were very 
great that, before the English couhl 
gain any solid footing in tho Penin- 
sula, they would be driven from it by 
a concentration, from all quarters, of 
overwhelming forces. Thi^ according- 
ly, was what had happened in all tlic 
’ ipjvious campaigns ot the Bytisb dur- 
mg tho war; and it had been prevent- 
ed from again occurring only by the 
admirable foresight with w^hich the 
positi'jn of Torres Vedras had been 
chosen and strengthened. 

37. But, on the other hand, w'heii 
the first brunt of the imijerial onset 
-had been witUsioud, and the contest 
was reduced to a series of pi’otractod 
campaigns, the balance became more 
even, and at length, by the natural re- 
action of mankind against oppression, 
inclined decisively in favour ‘of tlic 
British general. The English method 
of procuring supplies by paying fo* 
them, though extremely cosily, and 
far less productive at lirst tlian the 
French mode of taking posHes.sion of 
them by force, proved in the end the 
only one which could })ermanently be 
.relied on, for it alone did not destroy 
in consumption the means of repro- 
duction. The English system of pro- 
curing men for the army by voluntary 
enlistment, though incapable of pro- 
ducing the vast arrays w'hich were mus- 
tered by the conscription round the 
imperial standards, did not exhaust the 
population in the same degree, and 
I)ermitted the British armies to bo pro- 
gressively increased to the close of the 
contest, while the French, in its latter 
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stages, declined with fearful rapidity. 
The English principle of protecting, the 
inhabitants as far as it was possible, 
amidst the miseries of war, though hi 
the beginning extremely buixiensomo, 
in comparison of tho summary methods 
of spoliation and rapine invariably prac- 
tised by the French, proved in the long 
run the most expedient ; for it alouo 
conciliated the affections, and husband- 
ed the resources of tha people, by 
whoso 1114 . or hostility the contest was 
to be determined. It is precisely the 
same in private life: the rapacity of 
the robber, and the prodigality of the 
spendthrift, often outshine in the out 
set the unobtrusive efforts of laborious 
industiy; but mark the end of these 
things, and it will be found, that in tlio 
long run honesty is the best i>oliey, 
and that the fruits of rapine, or the 
gains of dishonesty, ultimately avail as 
littie to the grandeur of nations as to 
the elevation of individuals. 

38. Having taken his determination 
to act on the offensive age.inst the 
French in Spain, and to endc avour in 
the outset to recover the impoi*tant for- 
tress oJBadajdfc,AVolliiigton moved his 
headquai’tcr.s in the middle of April to 
Estrcmadui’a, taking with him twelve 
thousand men to reiuforco General 
Beresford, who had previously begun 
the campaign in that province, ,md 
had made himself master, after a few 
days’ siege, of Olivenza, with its garri- 
son of four hundred men. Badajoz 
was immediately thereafter blockaded ; 
4>ut the great floods of the Guadiuii. 
prevented any serious operations being 
commenced against it till the first weel 
of May, when, the communications 
across the river having been effected, 
the town was invested on both bankt;. 
Soult no sooner heard of the enter- 
prise than he began to collect troops 
at >Soville for ita relief; and ou this 
occasion, the deficiencies of tho Eng- 
lish army, in all the knowledge and 
preparations requisite for a siege, were 
painfully conspicuous. All the sseal 
and ability of tho engineer officers, and 
they wore very great, could not com- 
pensate the wants of an^army which 
had at that period no cojq)S of sappers 
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iind minor? in its ranks, nor a single 
jjiivate wlio knew how to carry on ap- 
I)roaches under fire. A double attack 
was projected — one on the castle, and 
another on the fort of St Christoval, 
and on the night of the 8th giunud 
was bi’oken at the distance of four 
liundrt'd yards from tho latter. A 
bright moon, however, enabled the 
enemy to keep up a destructive tire 
on tho working paities. A vigorous 
sally two days afterwards was repids- 
^ with loss; but the Allies, apurauing 
/ far, were torn in flank by a dis- 
(;.*arge of grapeslnd from the ram- 
[larts, which in a few minute!'' struck 
• '-•wn four hundred men ; and though 
tiie btjsiegers continued their opera- 
tionr with great jjerseverance, ^he fire 
of Si Christoval ^va^ so siiperior, that 
four out of live of the guns placed in 
the trenches were speedily dismounted. 
Oil the 12th, ground was broken before 
thi castle, and a battery commenced 
igainst tho Ulc-iU-p(mt ; but before 
i'jiy jirogreas could be made in the 
i)[jcration3, intelligence wtis received 
lhatSo' b t/as approaching; an^Bcres- 
loixl instfintly and wisely gave brefors 
to discontinue tho siege, and assemble 
all the forces iu front to give baitlc. 

S9. Having by groat exertions cob 
Ic'cted all his dis^ii sable forces in and 
around Seville, this indefatigable mar- 
shal had set out jn tlic 10th from that 
capital, and joining Latour Maubourg 
n the road, made his appearance at 
ilia Franca lud Almendralejo on the 
1 4th, having in four days cleared the 
d les of the Sierra Morena, and trans- 
l>orled his ti-oops from the banks of 
the Guadalquivir to the streams which 
no' '"ish tho Guadiaria. On the 15th 
liv, moved forward his advanced guard, 
s/ccupying the heights in front of Al- 
IJUERA, where Beresford’s army was con- 
centrated. The force which was here 
at the disposal of the English general 
was considerable in numerical amount; 

I Hit in composition, with the exception 
of the British, it was very inferior to 
thohomogeneousveterans of the French 
marshal. Generjil Blake arrived from 
Cadiz with nine thousand men early on 
the morning of the 16th; Castanos, 
ith three thousand, chiefly horse, was 


also at hand; and Don Carlos d’K:’. 
paua’s men, who had still kept theii 
ground in the northern slopes (d the 
Sierra Morena since tho nmt of Me- 
dellin, swelled the Spanish force to 
sixteen thousand men, of whom above 
two thousand were cavaliy. The Au- 
glo-Portugueac f^rce, consisting of two 
divisions and Hamilton’s Portuguese 
brigade, numbered seven thousand 
British, and eight thousand ]^ortugues* 
sabres and bayonets; that the Al- 
lies, upon tho whole, had in the field 
thirty thousand men, of whom three 
thousand were horE^, With thirty-eight 
guns; but of these tho English and 
Portuguese alone^ could bo considered 
as regular troops — the former only re- 
lied on for the decisive shock. Soidt’s 
foi*cvwas inferior in numerical amount, 
being only nineteen thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry; but they 
were all vo3bran troops, whom Napo- 
leon 3 u tly termed “ tho finest ifi Eu- 
re pe,” andlie had fifty guns admirabljP 
harnessed and served ; so that, in real 
military strength, his force de- 
cidedly superior to that of his anta- 
gonist. 

40. Beresford, to whom Castanos, 
with a delicacy and forbearance veiy'- 
unusual at that period in the Spanish 
generals, had relinquisfled the com- 
mand of the allied army, had drawn 
up this motley array on the heights 
lying to the north of the Albbera 
streamlet, with the right thrown back 
in a semicircle, so as to guard against 
his flank being turned in that quarter, 
where still higher eminences rose be- 
yond the extremity of the line. The 
British divisions, commanded by Cole 
and Stewart, -were in the. centre, be- 
tween the two great roads leading from 
the village of Albuera to Badajoz and 
Valverde, where the principal attack 
was anticipated: to the left of these 
stood Hamilton’s Portuguese ; while 
Alien, with his bravo bri^de of Ger- 
mans, occupied the village and bridge 
of Albuera, in advance of the centre 
of the whole line : the right was strong- 
ly occupied by the Spaniards under 
Blake, whose position, on a line of 
heights, promised to render their un- 
wieldy bulk of some service in making 
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good the position. The French array, 
according to their usual custom, was 
arrayed in dense masses in the wood 
on the south of the Albuera stream, 
partly on the open ground in rear both 
of the Albuera stream £ind Ferida rivu- 
let, and i)artly behind a wooded height 
in advauce of the F«rida rivulet, but 
behind the Albuera stream, which xan 
along the foot of the heights on the 
tdlied righC Soult, seeing that Ber- 
osford had neglected to occupy this 
high ground which commanded the 
whole field beyond his extreme right, 
in order to strengthen his centre com- 
manding the great road, resolved to 
make his principal al^tack in that quar- 
ter; and with this view, during the 
night, unknown to the English general, 
and under the screen of that *lofty 
height, cuncentratedhisprincipalforces, 
consisting of Gerard’s cori)S, Latour 
Maubourg’s cuirassiers, *and Ruty’s 
guns, in all fifteen thousand men, with 
forty pieces of artillery, on^the south- 
ern slope of the great hill, within half 
a mile of Beresford’s right, but screened 
cnt^ely from their view. The remain- 
der of his forces, consisting of Werlc’s 
division, Oodiiiot’s brigade, the light 
cavalry, and twelve guns, were arrayed 
in the wood to the south of the Albu- 
era stream ; *’the bridge over which, 
with the village of the same name, was 
to be the object of an early attack, to 
disttact the enemy’s attention from the 
j)owerful onset preparing against them 
under cover of the lofty eminence on 
the right. 

41. The action began early on f^e 
morning of the 16th, by a strong body 
of cavalry who were seen to cross the 
Albuera stream, opposite the allied 
right, while Qodiuot’s division, pre- 
ceded by ten guns, issued from the 
w'^ood, and bore down upon the bridge. 
The British guns in the centre, imme- 
diately opening upon the moving mass, 
ploughed through its columns with 
great effect; but the brave assailants 
pressed on, while their cannon answer- 
ed the English fire ; and, crowding to- 
wards the bridge in great numbers, 
they were soon warmly engaged with 
Alton’s Germans at that im][)ortant 
point. As the Hanoverians were soon 


pressed by superior numbers, Beresford 
advanced a Portuguese brigade to their 
supjwrt. A Spanish battery, placed on 
a height near the church, played warm- 
ly on all the approaches to the bridge : 
the French artillery thundered back 
without intermission, but with less 
effect ; and the enemy made no mate- 
rial progress in that quarter. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that Werle’s division did 
not follow in the footsteps of Oodinot’s, 
Beresfoi'd justly concluded that the 
real attack was not intended at the 
village; and despatched Colonel Har- 
dinge to Blake to warn him that a seri- 
ous onset might immediately be ex- 
pected on the right, and entreating 
him to throw back his line 'and face 
outwards, so as to be prepared to re- 
ceive it. The Spanish general, with 
characteristic obstinacy, refused to cre- 
dit the information, and declined to 
endanger his troops by moving them 
in presence of the enemy. Colonel 
Shepeler, however, an intelligent Ger- 
man officer, who was serving as a vol- 
unteer in the iSpanish staff, and has 
since vc'ittcn a valuable history of the 
wal', was of the opposite opinion ; and 
fixing his e^s steadily on the right, 
whileiBlake and Castanos were engross- 
ed only with the attack on the bridge, 
at length showed thorn the glancing of 
deep columns of bayonets in the in- 
terstices of the wood in that direction. 
Yielding reluctantly to the evidence of 
his senses, Blake upon this ordered the 
requisite change of front; the second 
line of Spaniards was moved forward 
and drawn up at right angles to the 
first, thus forming a bar across the 
extremity of the line, perpendicular to 
its direction, exactly as took place with 
the Russians in the middle of the bat- 
tle of Eylau, Chap. XLiv. § 70]. 

42. Before, however, this critical 
movement could be completed, the 
enemy, in appalling strength, were 
upon them, Werle, as Beresford had 
foreseen, no sooner saw Godinot’s lead- 
ing battalions engaged at the bridge, 
than, leaving a few troops to connect 
the lines together, ho rapidly counter- 
marched to the westwanl, and issuing 
from the wood, joined the rear-guard of 
Gerard’s corps as it was mounting the 
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hill on the right of the Allies ; while 
nt the same time the light cavalry, 
(luitting Godinot’s column, forded the 
Albuera, and ascending the hill at the 
gallop, joined the already formidable 
mass of Latour Maubourg's cuinissiers, 
who stood o^jposite to the British 
heavy dragoons under Lumley, Thus, 
^vhile the Spanish line was going 
through the djlfiicult operation of 
changing its front, it was attacked by 
fourteen thousand infantry, four thou- 
sand noble horse, and fort^ pieces of 
cannon. Tho contest was too unequal 
to be of long duration. Though such 
of Blake's troops as had got to their 
ground before the enemy were upon 
them, opposed a stout resistance, and 
for some time kept tho assailants at 
bay, yet their line was irregular and 
confused when the firing began ; huge 
gaps were visible, into which the French 
cavalry poured with irresistible force ; 
Ituty’s guns, now playing within point-* 
blank range, threw the moving regi- 
ments into confusion ; and after a short 
and sanguinary struggle, the Spaniards 
were overtlu'own at all pointFii and the 
whole heights on which they stood fell 
into the enemy's hands, who immedi- 
ately placed their batrories there in 
position, in such a manner as to com- 
mand tho whole field of battle. 

43. Tho day seemed worse than 
doubtful ; and Soult, thinking that the 
whole army was yielding, was concen- 
trating his reserves, and arranging his 
cavalry, so as to be able to convert tho 
retreat into a rout> when Beresfurd, 
seeing the real point of attack now 
clearly pronounced, ordered up the 
Bfitish divisions from the centre to the 
scene of danger on the riglM>, This 
order was instantly obeyed; the lines 
fell back into open column, and with a 
swift and steady step moved to the 
right, up the heights, from which tho 
tumultuous array of the Spaniards was 
now hurled in wild confusion. But 
before they had reached the summit, a 
dreadful disaster, well-nigh attended 
with fatal consequences, befell them. 
The morning, which had throughout 
been cloudy and unsettled, at this time 
broke into heavy storms of wind and 
rain, accompanied with thick mists, 


under cover of one of which the French 
advance against the Spanish position 
had been effected. Another interval 
of darkness of the same description 
proved as fatal to the British as it had 
been favourable to their antagonists. 
When General Stewart, with the lead- 
ing brigade of the second English divi- 
sion, still in column, arrived at the slope 
of tho height which the French hod 
gained, and had got thro?lg|L the Spaa- 
iards, he opened a hes^y lire upon tho 
enemy fiom the front rank ; but, find- 
ing they could not be shaken by mus- 
ketry, immediately ordered a charge 
of bayonets ; and the regiments were 
in the act of d^|>loying for that pur- 
pose, when they were suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked in rear, and in 
gre»t part destroyed by two regiments 
of hussars, and one of Polish lancers, 
which had got round their flank unob- 
served duri.!ig the mist. The Slst alone, 

I which still remained in column, resisted 
the shock^ but the remainder whiJh 
had got into line, or were in the act of 
deploying, consisting of the Ifhitfs, tho 
66th, and the second batttilion the 
48th, wv.ro instantly pierced in many 
different quarters by the lancers from 
behind, and almost all slain on the 
spot, or driven forward into the ene- 
my’s line and made prisoners. Seven 
hundred men and three standards fell 
into tho hands of the cavalry : in the 
tumult of success they charged the se- 
cond ]ii»e coming up; and such was tho 
confusion there from this disaster, that 
Beresford himself only escaped being 
ihade prisoner by his great courage 
and personal strength, which enabled 
him to parry the thrust of, and dash 
frctm his saddle a lancer who in the 
affray assailed him when alone and un- 
attended by his suite. 

44. All seemed lost; for not only 
were the heights, the key of the posi- 
tion, taken, and crowned with the ene- 
my’s infantry and artillery, but the 
British' brigade, which had advanced 
to retake them, had almost all perished 
in the attempt to do so. With the 
troops of any other nation it would 
probably have been so; but the Eng- 
lish were determined not to be defeat- 
ed, and it is surprising how often such 
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a reBolution in armies as well as in in- 
dividuals, works out its own accom- 
plishment. The Spaniards, incapable 
of perceiving the change which had 
taken place in the action, continued to 
fire with groat vir)lence dire^ly for- 
wanl, although the British were before 
them : no efforts on tbe part of Beres- 
ford could induce them either to adt- 
vance a step cease their discharges; 
\fhilo the succeeding columns of tlie 
English throw their volleys, in like 
manner, on the Spaniards, and endan- 
gered Blake himself. ^ But amidst all 
this confusion the unconquerable cour- 
age of the British, by^a kind of natural 
instinct, led them to^he enemy, and 
retrieved the disasters of the day. The 
31 st, under Major I’Estrange, isolated 
on the heights it had won in the midst 
of enemies, still maintained its ground, 
and kept up, now deployed into line, a 
murderous fire on Gerard^ dense <Sol- 
'uinns, by which it was assailed. Dick- 
sSn’s artillery speedily came up' to the 
front ; and, filing with prodigious ra- 
pidity, c^Jvered the advance df Hough- 
ton’sjbrigade, who ere long got footing 
on the summit, and foimied in line ou 
the right of the 31st. The remainder 
of the second division, under Aber- 
crombie, shortly after pressed gallantly 
forward and tc^ok post ou its left, while 
two Spanish corps also came up to the 
front ; and Lumley’s horse-artillery, on 
the extreme right, by a most skilful 
and well-directed fire, kept at a distance 
the menacing and far superior squad- 
rons of Montbrun'a cuirassiers. 

45. Still the combat, though mor^ 
equal, was far from being re-establish- 
od. The British troops, in mounting 
the hill, were exposed to a dreadful fire 
of grape and musketry from the French 
guns and masses at the summit; hard- 
ly half of any regiment got to the top 
unhurt; Houghton himself fell while 
nobly heading and cheering on the 
29th in the van ; Buckwortlr of the 
48th was slain ; while the 57th and 
48th, which next came up, and opened 
into line in the midst of this terrific 
fire, soon had two-thirds of their num- 
bers struck down by the fatal discharges 
of the enemy’s artillery. But this com- 
bat of giants was tooi terrible to be 


of long duration : the French, though 
suffering enormously in their dense 
formation, stood their ground gallant- 
ly; neither party would recede an inch, 
though the fire was maintained within 
pistol-shot; and a deep though narrow 
gully, which ran along the front, ren- 
dered it impossible in that direction to 
reach the enemy with tjfie bayonet. At 
this awful crisis the ammunition, from 
the rapidity* of the discharges, failed , 
in some 5f the British regiments, de- 
spite all their valour, the fire slackened : 
Houghton’s brigade slowly and in firm 
array retired ; a fresh'charge from the 
now reassembled Polish lancers cap- 
tured six English guns ; and Bercs- 
ford, deeming the battle lost, was mak- 
ing preparations for a retreat, and had 
actually brought up Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese brigade from the neighbourhood 
of the bridge of Albuera into a situa- 
tion to cover the retrograde movement. 

46. In this extremity the firmness 
of one man changed tho fate of the 
day, and in its ultimate effects, perhaps, 
determined the issue of the Peninsular 
War. While Beresford, under circum- 
stances which not only justified, but 
perliaps called for the measure, was 
tuking*BtepB for a retreat, an officci 
on his staff, endowed with the eye 
of a general and tho soul of a hero, 
boldly took upon himself tho responsi- 
bility of venturing one more throw for 
victory. Colonel, afterwards Loud 
Habdinge,* ordered General Cole tr> 
advance on the right with his division, 
which was still fresh, and, riding up to 
Abercrombie on the extreme left, di- 
rected him also to bring his reserye 
brigade into action. Cole quickly put 
bis line, with the fusilier brigade in 
the van, in motion, crossed the Aroya 
streamlet, and mounted the hill on 
the right; while Abercrombie, with 
the reserve brigade of the second divi- 
sion, at tho same time clearing their 
way through the throng, ascended on 
the loft. These brave men soon chang- 
ed the face of the day; and the ad- 
vance which the enemy had made in 
^ Afterwards Governor -gencr.al of India, 
whose unconquerable courage and groat capa- 
city surmounted tho dangers of Ferozeshuh. 
and gained the decisive victory of Sobroon 
over tho Sikhs in Fcbruaiy 1846. 
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the centre agdinst Houghton's bri^de 
proved in its results extremely disas- 
trous, by bringing them into a situa- 
tion where the flanks, as well as the 
front, of their deep columns were ex- 
posed to the incessant fire of the Eng- 
lish iufantxy. It was exactly the coun- 
terpart of what had happened to Lan- 
nos’ column which broke into the mid- 
dle of the Austrian line at Aspem, 
[ante, Chap. LVII. § 59], and the terrible 
Rritish column which all but gained 
the battle of Fontcnoy. li&ughtou's 
brigade, in the centre, encouraged by 
the timely bucc(^» and having receiv- 
ed a supply of ammunition from the 
rear, again faced about, stood firm, and 
firocl with deadly aim on the front of 
the mass ; while the fusilier brigade 
on one flank, and Abercrombie’s on the 
other, by incessant discharges prevent- 
ed any of the lines behind from de- 
]jloying. The carnage, in consequence, 
was frightful, especially in the rear of' 
the column ; and the very superiority 
of the French numbers magnified the 
loss, and augmented the confusion, 
from causing every shot tP '^ell jvith 
effect upon the throng. Pressing in- 
cessantly on, the fusilier brigade re- 
covered the captured guns, and aiapers- 
ecl the lancers. But a dreadful fire 
met them when they came near Ger- 
ard’s infantry : Colonel Myers was kill- 
ed ; Cole himself, and Colonels Ellis, 
Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell badly 
wounded ; and the whole brigade, 
“ staggered by the iron tempest, reeled 
like sinking ships.” 

47. “Suddenlyrecovering, however," 
says Colonel Napier, in sti’ains of sub- 
lime military eloquence, “ they closed 
on their terrible enemy; and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty 
the British soldier fig^its. In vain did 
Soult by voice and gesture animate his 
Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans, extricating themselves from 
the crowded column, sacrifice their 
lives to gain time and space for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field; 
in vain did the mass itself boar uj^ 
and, fiercely striving, fire indiscrimi- 
nately on friends and foes, while the 
homemen, hovering on the flanks, 
vou IX. 


threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that aston- 
ishing infantry. No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous en- 
thusiasm, weakened the stability of 
their order: their flashing eyes were 
bent on thedaik columns in their front; 
their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation;, their deafen- 
ing shouts overi)owcred the dissona^ 
cries that broke from tail parts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carngge, it was driven by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the hilh In vain 
did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavour 
to sustain the fight : their efforts only 
increased the irremediable confusion ; 
and the mighty mass, at length giving 
way like a jposened cliff, went headlong 
down the ascent. The rain flowed after 
: in stream! discoloured with blood ; 
eighteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood mumph- 
ant on the fatal hill.” * » 

48. Beresford, seeing the heights 
thus marvellously gained, immediate- 
ly took steps to secure the victory. 
Blake’s ilmt line, whic^ had not yet 
been engaged, was removed to the vil- 
lage and bridge of Albuera ; Alten’s 
Germans, and the whole Portuguese, 
were thus rendered disposable, and 
formed* a mass of ten thousand men, 
who advanced up tho hill in the foot- 
jjbeps of Aberctombie and the. fusilier 
brigade ; while Ballasteros and Zayas, 
with their Spanish brigades, also press- 
ed on in pursuit. Gerard’s corps was 
soon entirely dissolved ; almost all the 
men threw away, their arms, dispersed, 
* ** But the brave youth, regiunUess of hia 
miglit, 

Fiorcc m the scorn of life, and hating light ; 
Fearless, andcarele8s,of whate*er may come, 
Hesolvod, andself-detcrmined to th eir doom, 
Alike disdain the threatening of the war, 
And all the fiatteiiug wiles their foes pre- 

QaJ ttfly ^tbp numemus legions round they 
Tuew, 

At once by land and sea tho fight renew: 
Relief, or firiciK^s, or aid, expect they none. 
But fix one certain trust— in death alone ’* 
Lvoas, FiMTmlUt, book iv. 
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and Bought for shelter in the wood 
behind the Albuera stream. Werle*s 
reserve, five thousand strong, was 
brought up by Soult to cover the re- 
treat ; but it was overwhelmed in the 
flight, and the general himself killed. 
All, on the admission of the French 
themselves, was lost, if in that fatal 
moment the artillery had shared in thb 
general consternation. But Ruty skil- 
fully drev(. nis guns together, and, 
emei^ng throi^h the throng of fugi- 
tives, stood forth gallantly in the rear, 
and by the vigour of his fire arrested 
the advance of the conquerors. Such 
was the rapidity with which the guns 
were worked, and tho precision of their 
aim, that the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, advancing in the rear of the 
British, suffered severely ; the British 
infantry were obliged to wait till their 
own artillery came up, and meanwhile, 
the confused masses of tlie enemy 
g^t over the stream and refined the 
cover of the wood. Montbruu’s cuiras- 
siers restrained the allied cavalry, which 
repeated^ endeavoured to charge ; 
thoufch, from the advanced position 
which they assumed to do so, they suf- 
fered dreadful losses from the British 
artillery ; and at length this sangui- 
narv contest gradually died away on 
both sides, rather from the exhaustion 
of the victors than any means of far- 
ther resistance, save in their artillery, 
whicn remained to the vanquished. 

49. Such was the battle of Albuera, 
memorable as being the most desperate 
and bloody of any that occurred, not 
only in the Peninsular, but in the whole 
Revolutionaiy war. Though the firing 
had only lasted four hours, eight thou- 
Band men had been struck down on the 
part of the French, i^d nearly seven 
on that of the AlUos~an amount of 
loss which, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men a^ually engaged, is un- 
paralleled in modem war, at least on 
the side of the tsetors. The Spaniards 
lost two thousand men, the Portuguese 
and Germans six hundred, and the 
British alone four thousand three hun- 
dred— -a chasm out of seven thousand 
flve hnndi;^.J^nglish soldiers engaged, 
which naaiks clearly upon whom the 
weightof thecontest had fallen. When 


the Buffs were called together, after 
the battle, only three privates and one 
drummer answered to the muster-roll, 
though great numbers who had been 
made prisoners, and escaped in the 
ccinfusion, joined during the night and 
next day. The unwounded survivors 
were less numerous than the wounded. 
All the efforts of tho Portuguese vid- 
ettes, to whom the care of the maimed 
was intrusted, could not provide for 
the multitude who required their aid ; 
the Btrealnlots on the field, swollen 
with the rain, which fell without in- 
termission all night, mn red with hu- 
man blood ; while Blake, soured by 
his own defeat and the English success, 
refused to lend any assistance to his 
bleeding allies. But, disastrous as was 
the condition of the British, that of 
the French was still more calamitous : 
forced to a retreat, they were enciim- 
ber.ed by six thousand five hundred 
wounded, for whose relief no means 
whatever existed. Eight hundred of 
these unhappy men fell into the hands 
of the British, who left five hundi'ed 
pris^nermnd one howitzer in the hands 
of their opponents. 

60, But thqugh the trophies of vic- 
tory wifre thus nearly balanced, the re- 
sult showed decisively on which side 
success had really been won; for, after 
remaining the next day in the wood 
from which he had issued in the morn- 
ing of the battle, Soult on the following 
night retired towards Seville by the 
road he bad advanced, leaving the Brit- 
ish to resume their position undisturb- 
ed around the bastions of Badajoz. As 
soon as it was ascertained that the 
enemy had retreated, the siege of that 
fortress was resumed on the left bank 
of the river, and the light cavalry fol- 
lowed the enemy towards the Sierra 
Morona, whether Soult was retiring. 
He left the great road to Seville, and 
fell back towards Llerena, his cavaliy 
being stationed near Usagre. There, 
a few days afterwards, they were at- 
tacked by the Sd eend 4th dragoon 
guards, supported by Lumley'a horae- 
artillery in front, while Madden's Por- 
tuguese cavaliy assailed them in fiank. 
The result was, that they were com- 
pletely overthrown, with a loss of a 
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hundred filain and eighty prisoners. 
This brilliant affair terminated Beres- 
ford’sindependent operations: Welling- 
ton had arrived in person, and taken the 
command of the siege of Badajoz; Hill, 
who had returned to Portugal, resumed 
the command of the second division 
and the covering army; and Beresford 
set out for Lisbon, where his influence 
and great administrative talents were 
indispene^ably called for, to Restore the 
dilapidated condition of the Portuguese 
army. 

51., Though Beresford’s firmness had 
not proved equal to the dreadful crisis 
of the battle itself, and he was saved, like 
Sir Hyde Parker at Copenhagen, by the 
moral courage of an inferior officer, 
yet his resolution in maintaining his 
ground next day, with the diminished 
andbleedingremnant of his host, was de- 
serving of the highest admiration, and 
Lad the most important effect on the 
fate of the campaign. Soult hod still 
fifteen thousand veterans unhurtwhen 
he retired to Llerena ; and so strongly 
had Beresford felt the vast superiority 
of that force to the handful'^f British 
who remained after the battle, that, 
on tho evening on whi»h it occur- 
red, he had written to Wellington, avow- 
ing that he dreaded a renewal of the 
action and a bloody defeat on the suc- 
ceeding day ; although the troops, 
justly proud of their victory, had 
crowned the hill which they had won 
by such efforts with several hundred 
flags taken from the Polish lancers, 
where they waved defiance to the 
enemy. That he had the firmness to 
make good his post, and brave such a 
danger, is a memorable instance of 
moral resolution ; while the retreat 
of Soult, under circumstances when, 
by persevering, he might have perhaps 
achieved success, cannot but be con- 
sidered as a blot in his escutcheon. In 
truth, it afforded the most convincing 
proof of the ascendancy gained by that 
extraordinary display of unconquerable 
intrepidity which the English army 
had made in this well-debated field, 
and which encircled their arms with 
a halo of renown that carried them 
through all the subsequent dangers of 
the war. The French military histor- 


ians are the first to admit this. “ Groat 
and disastrous,” say they, “was tho 
influence which this fatal day exercis- 
ed upon the spirit of tho French sol- 
diers. These old warriors, always here- 
tofore conquerors in the north of Eu- 
rope, and often in Spain, no longer ap- 
nroached the English but with a secret 
reeling of distrust ; while they on their 
part discovered, by tb# result of the 
battle of Albuera, the vulnerable side 
of their antagonists, %nd learned that, 
by resisting vigorously the first shock, 
and taking advai^ago of superiority of 
number, they would rarely fail to gain 
tho victory.” The French were still 
true to tho character given of them by 
the ancient hisbjrian : “Terrible in the 
first onset, they are easily withstood 
hf patience, if that shock is not success- 
ful.”* In truth, however, tho British 
learned cm this bloody field a simpler 
lesson, which they never afterwards 
forgot, ^fnd which they applied v#th 
fatal efficacy in all the subsequent 
battles of the war— viz. tbs^he Eng- 
lish in line, overlapping tKT enemy’s 
flanks, couM successfully resist Jnd de- 
feat the French in column ; and to tho 
constant adherence to this procedure 
the unbroken career of success which 
followed is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed. 

52. Delivered by the retreat of Soult 
from BO formidable an antagonist, and 
deeply impressed with the necessity of 
stniining every nerve to regain the im- 
portant fortress of Badajoz, Welling- 
kton had no sooner arrived ou the spot 
than he recommenced the siege with 
the utmost vigour. Both parties had 
improved to the uttermost the short 
breathing-time afforded them by the 
battle of Albuera, and never was activ- 
ity more indispensable to, either ; for 
it was well known that succour was ap- 
proaching, and that, unless the place 
could be carried in a fortnight, the 
united armies of Itemont and Soult 
would arrive from the north and south, 
and compel the raising of the siege. 
During the absence of the allied forces, 
Philippon had levelled the trenches 
and destroyed the approaches of the 

* ** GuUi truces piimo impetii, mox pati- 
entia et fortitudine repelluutur.'*—- CiKSAiu 
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beai^ers, and not only repaired his 
own works where injured by the fire, 
but constructed strong interior re- 
trenchments behind the points where 
breaches were ospected, and consider 
ably augmented his supplied of provi- 
sions. Colonel Bickdon, who com- 
manded the British en^eers, had on 
his side, by extraordinary activity, gof 
together a trafn of fifty pieces of heavy 
aiTillery ; considerable supplies of stores 
had arrived, andr six hundred gunners 
w'ere at hand to man the pieces. All 
things being at lengtji in readiness, the 
place was wholly invested on the 27th, 
and two days afterwards ground was 
broken against Fort Ohristoval. The 
operations of the besiegers were pushed 
with the utmost vigour, as Wellington 
was well aware that the success of Che 
enterprise entirely depended on celer- 
ity; and on the evening <}f the 6th 
, June the breach was declared practi^ 
' cajole. At midnight the storh^ng .party 
advanced to the attack. They reached 
the glacis in safety, and descended un- 
observeffTnto the ditch. Upon arriv- 
ing, hnwever, at the foot of the breach, 
it was discovered that after dark the 
rubbish had been cleared away from 
the bottom of the slope, so that it 
could not be asvended; but the troops, 
boiling with courage, refused to retire, 
and remained znaking vain attempts 
to get^iu by escalade, till the severity 
of the fire and the stout resistance of 
the enemy obliged them to retfl^t. 

53. Taught by this check the quality 
of the enemy with whom , they had tq 
deal, the British took moro precautions 
in their next attempt* ; The fire con- 
tinued with great vi^ur, both on 
Ohristoval and the body of the place, 
on the three following days, though, 
from the age and bad condition of the 
artillexy, which had been drawn from 
Elvas, and of which a part was a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a considerable 
proportion of the battering guns hod 
become unserviceable. A heavy can- 
nonade was also kept up on the castle; 
but although the besiegers’ batteries 
played on ’ it at the distance only of 
ftvetendrod yards for seven days, from 
. tm 2d to the 9th June, yet so defec- 
^ve was the ordnance, that at the end 


of that time the breach was hardly 
practicable ; and at any rate it C'>uld 
not be stormed while the enemy held 
Chrifitoval, as the guns from the latter 
fort swept along the foot of the castle 
wall and over the ground in its front. 
Anotber attempt, therefore, was made 
to carry the latter fort ; but though 
the storming party was stronger, and 
the ladders longer than before, a se- 
I cond 4sl^at was experienced. The 
garrison, ^hich on the former assault 
had been only seventy-five, was now 
I increased to two hundred men; their 
spirit, much raised by their former 
success, was now elevated to such a 
pitch t^t they stood on their bastions 
inviting the British with loud cheers 
to come on : and riie provident care of 
the governor of the fortress, Philippon, 
whose great talents in this species of 
warfare were now fully manifested, had 
not'fonly given each soldier four loaded 
%UBket8, but arranged a formidable 
array of bombs, hand-grenades, and 
powder-barrelB on the top of the ram- 
part, ready to be rolled over among 
the assaiSnts the moment they reach- 
ed the foot of the wall. N otwithstand- 
ing th^e obstacles, and the heroic 
valour of the garrison, who fought 
bravely in defence of their post, the 
assaulting columns united at the bot- 
tom of the breach, the scaling-ladders 
were applied, and some daring men 
reached the summit, but they were 
immediately bayoneted by the garri- 
son ; and at the same time the bombs 
and powder-barrels, being rolled over, 
exploded with such violence among 
the crowd of assailants, that the order 
to retire was reluctantly given. The 
generous French then listened to the 
cries of the British wounded who had 
been left in the ditch, and desiring 
them to raise their scaling-ladders, 
.themselves helped them into the fort, 
where they were kindly treated— -an 
admirable instance of humanity at such 
a moment, but by no means singular 
on either side in the contest of these 
truly brave nations throughout the 
whole Peninsular War. 

54. Though the British army had 
lost four hundred men since they sat 
down the second time before Badajoz^ 
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Mid a few days more would unques- and was incorporated with the army of 
tionably have put them in posseasiou the north; four reserve brigades were 
of that fortress, yet it had now become collected at Bayonne under General 
no longer possible to continue the Monthion, the battalions composing 
siege. Napoleon, who fully concurred which were sent off into Spain as fast 
in Wellington’s opinion as to the vast as they arrived, and repl&ced in that 
importance of this stronghold upon the fortress by a jjjresh reserve division of 
issue of the campaign, had early in thousand men. In addition to this, 
May sent positive o^ers to Marmont a new corps of rcscive was formed of 
to collect his forces, and co-operate the divisions of Reille, Caffarelli, 
with Soult in the most vigorous man- ham, and the Italian divilion of Seve- 
iier for its deliverance; aqd for this role, in all forty thousand strong, to 
object reinforcements h^ been poured which the important duty was com- 
into the armies on the Portugese mitted of occupying Biscay, Navarre, 
frontier from all parts of Spain. Soult and the north of Old Castile, and keep- 
received four thousand men from the ing open iho great line of communica- 
army of the north, and as many from tion with Bayohne. By these means a 
that of the south ; Drouet, with eight very great addition was made to the 
thousand men from the ninth coxps, stijen^h of the French armies in Sx.>ain, 
which had been dissolved, was already which, by the end of September, were 
in march to join him; Marmont was raised to the enormous amount of three 
directed to collect his forces on the hundred and sixty-eight thousand men, 
Tagus, and second the operations o^ of whom three hundred and fourteen 
Soult for the relief of Badajoz ; Bes- thousanil were present with the eagfes 
si^res was to occupy Valladolid with — a force so pr^igious as apparently 
ten thousand men, and push an ad- to render ho^less any atten^lt 
vanced guard to Salamanca, |i> observe part of the English to dislodge them 
the Ciudad Rodrigo frontift* ; while from the country. Nor wore material 
Bonnet was to evacuate the Asturias, preparations neglected for the equip- 
aud take a position on^lthe Or]^igo, to- ment and support of the warlike mul- 
wards Leon, to observe the loose Span- titude. Long convoys of ammunition 
ish array which was collected on the and military stores of*all kinds were 
Galician frontier. incessantly traversing the Pyrenees. 

55. Nor was the anxiety of the Em- A million rations of biscuit were pre- 
poror confined merely to measures cal- pared in each of the towns of Bayonne, 
eulated to effect the deliverance of Ba- Buigofi^ and Valladolid; and though 
dajoz. Defensive precautions on the last, not least, as an' indication of the 
most extensive scale were made, over sense of Napoleon of the pressing ne- 
the whole north of the Peninsula, as vessity of 'arresting the English, the 
far back as Bayonne. Astorga was di- maxim that wa^ should maintain war 
rected to be evacuated, and in part dis- was for a whilei suspended, and forty 
mantled ; strong works were erected millions of fmnes (£1,600,000) were 
around the castle of Burgos, the impor- despatched from Paris to' the headquar- 
tance of which he even then clearly dis- ters of the different armies, 
cemed; a was constructed 55. Although this general displace- 

on the Ebro at Miranda, and another ment and conoentration of the French 
on the Bidassoa at Irun ; the defiles armies, in consequence of the offensive 
between Vittoria and Bayonne were movement of Wellington, had the most 
secured by blockhouses and fortified im|»ortant effects ultimately upon the' 
posts ; a citadel of great strength was War, and afforied the clearest indica- 
constructed at Santona, so os to render tion of the importance which Napoleon 
its peninsula impregnable, and serve as attadied tp it, as well os the judgment 
a point d'appui to a force sent by sea wi^ which the stroke had been &rect- 
from Bayonne to operate in the rear of ed ; yet, in the first instance, it of 
an advancing army; a division under necessity compelled the retreat of the 
Vaendormaison crossed the Pyrenees, English army, and the raising of the 
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Biege of Badajoz. On the morning of 
the 10th, an intercepted letter from 
Soult to Marmont was brought to Well- 
ington, which revealed to the English 
general the enemy’s intention imme- 
diately to concentrate their whole force 
in EHtremadiira, and c<jnverge simul- 
taneously to the banks of the Gua-^ 
diana ; while, on the same day, intelli- 
gepce arrived rfrom the frontiers of 
Castile, thatr Marmont’s corps were 
rapidly marchin^f ’ for the same desti- 
nation, and would bo at Merida by the 
15ih. The united sih'ength of these 
armies, with the reinforcements they 
had received, would have amounted to 
above sixty thousand fhen, to whom 
the English general could not, from 
the sickness of the British army, and 
the extraordinary diminution of the 
Portuguese troops — ^from the fatigues 
of the winter campaign and #he iuefH* 
• ciency of the local government— -oppose 
moL'o than forty-eight thousbnd. In 
addition to tliis, the Portuguese aiftho- 
ritics ha^llowed the stores in Elvas 
to run so low, that enough did not re- 
main fh its magazines for a fortnight’s 
defence of the place, far less to answer 
the demands for the siege of Badajoz. 
Supplies there were none in Lisbon } 
and no means transport existed to 
bring up the English ammunition from 
their great depot at Abrantes, as no 
representations on the, part of Well- 
’^ngtou could induce the regepey 4it 
Lisbon to endanger their popularity, 
by taking any steps to draw forth tho 
resources of the country for these ne-c 
cessary services. In these circum- 
stances the raising of the siege had 
become indispensable ; and it took 
place, without molestation, on the 10th 
and 11th, the stores and heavy cannon 
being removed in safety to Elvas. 

67. It was not long before tho wis- 
dom of this retreat became apparent ; 
for Soult and Marmont soon appeared 
in most formidable strength on the 
banks of the Guadiana. The former 
of these marshals, having received a 
part of the reinforcements destined for 
him« ^rticularly those under Brouet. 
’v^as strong enough to raise the siege 
himself, and for that purpose ho broke 
up on the 11th from Llerena, and ad- 
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vanced towards Albuera, whither also 
Wellington repaired with the bul\ of 
his forces, still maintaining the block- 
ade of Badajoz, in hopes that the gar- 
rison, who were known to be in great 
aant of provisions, would be compelled 
to capitulato before Marmont arrived. 
The English general on this occasion 
did not fail to occupy the hill which 
had been so fiercely contested on the 
former occasion, and the line in other 
places was fitrengthened by field-works. 
jSSoult, however, who was aware how 
rapidly Marmont was approaching, was 
too wary to be drawn into a combat 
with equal forces ; and\ he therefore 
kept off till the 17th, when tho near 
approach of the army of Portugal made 
it indispensable for the whole allied 
army to raise the blockade, and retire 
behind the Guadiana. In effect, that 
marshal, who, when he set out on his 
inareh, had neither magazines nor a 
single horse or mule to convey his 
supplies, had, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, extorted tho requisite 
provisions and means of transport out 
of the wretched inhabitants, who were 
reduced to despair f and setting out 
from A^f)a do Tbrmes on the 3d June, 
he had advanced, by forced marches, 
through Ciudad Rodrigo and tho passes 
of Perales and Banos to Truxillo, which 
ho reached on the 14th. On the 17th 
his advanced guard was at Merida, 
while Soult approached to Albuera; 
and the British army having retired 
across the Guadiana, the junction of 
the French armies was effected on tho 
day following, and the^ entered Bada- 
joz in triumph on the 19th, at the mo- 
ment when Philippon and his brave 
comrades, having exhausted all their 
means of subsistence, were preparing 
the means of breaking through the 
British lines and escaping. 

58. A signal opportunity was now 

* Tho army of Marshal Marmont was with- 
out imigazincs, or a single horse or carriage 
to transport the cannon ; all tho hijorses and 
mules of tho troops having perished in Por- 
tugal. Tho soldiers carriM off all the cattle, 
mules, asses, and carriages in tho countiy, 
and likewise all the wheat they were ablo to 
lay hands on. The province was completely 
ruined for an immense distance round, and 
tho inhabitants were reduced to despair.— 
Bjslmas, i. 192. 
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presented to the French generals for an army is, and how completely it can 
.•striking a great blow at the English compensate even the most considerable 
uinny. By collecting thoir forces from advantage, in point of numbers and 
all quarters, • stripping the Asturias, equipment, in the array to which it is 
Leon, and the two Castiles of troops, opposed. Though the BHtish sabres 
and leaving only enough in Andalusia and bayonets in the field did not ex- 
to maintain the garrisons, they had ceed twenty -^ight thousand, or not 
assembled a prodigious army in front half of the French army, (the remainder 
of Badajoz. Marmont brought thirty- being Portuguese), yet these were the 
one thousand infantry and five thou- soldiers of Talavera and Busaco : t|LO 
sand horse, and Soult twenty -five glory of Albuera shone *around the 
thousand infahtry and thre(^ thousand bayonets of the right wing, the re- 
admirablo horse — ^in all fifty-six thou- membrance of Fuentes d’Onore added 
sand infantry and eight thousand cav- strength to the Iftft. Despite all the 
airy, with ninety pieces of cannon. To advantages of their situation, and they 
oppose this powerful array, Wellington, were many— for the works of Elvas 
who had assembled' his whole force were in such k dilapidated condition 
from Beira, had only the British qnd that they could not have stood a week’s 
Portuguese; the Spaniards who took siege, and the garrison had only ten 
part in the battle of Albuera having thousand round shot left — ^the French 
been detached under Blake to cross marshals recoiled before the danger of 
the Guadalquivir, and menace Seville, hazardingithe fate of the Peninsula on 
There were collected forty-two thou-^ a pitched battle with such an* army ; 
sand infantry, however, and four thou- and aftef re-occupying Olivenza, whfeh 
sand cavalry, with sixty-four pieces of waslkbandoned on their approach, and 
cannon, round the standards of the reconnoitring the British poaaJaQn, they 
British chief; and these were tried withdrew without fighting. J&othing 
soldiers, who had all faced tne eflemy, occurred except a sharp cavaliy^ction 
and who had the confidence in each near Elvas, in which six hundz'ed Brit- 
other which Gxperienc^edone «p,n give, ish dragoons, at first Successful, were 
Though the French superiority, espe- at last drawn into an ambuscade by a 
ciully in cavalry and artillery, was very feigned retreat of the^rench hussars, 
considerable, and the plains in which and defeated with the loss of a hundred 
the action would be fought, near the and fifty men. After remaining a few 
Guadiana, wore eminently favourable to days together, the noble array \)f the 
the action of those arms, yet Welling- Frencl) separated, Soult retiring by 
ton justly conceived that, with nearly the way of Albuera towards Seville, 
fifty thousand? British and Portuguese and Marmont defiling towards Trux- 
Boldiers, he need not fear to give battle. <llo and the valley of the Tagus near 
Selecting, therftore, a defensive posi- Talavera. 

tion upon the Caya, ho awaited the ap- 60. Wellington’s principal reliance 
proach of the enemy, whose cavalry for the means of breaking up this great 
crossed the Guadiana in great force, combined force, which tltf eaiened such 
and approached to reconnoitre his posi- dangers to Portugal in his front, was 
tion. Eveiything announced a great on Blake’s troops, who, having separat- 
and decisive struggle ; and os the ed from the Briti^ when they crossed 
French had, with infinite labour and the Guadiana on the 17th, had taken 
difficulty, concentrated their forces the road for Seville, now entirely de- 
from all quartern, from the banks of nuded of defenders by the concentra- 
the Guadalquivir to the mountains of tion of SoiBt’s forces for the relief of 
Astuiias, and the English had no re- Badajoz. Although the Spanish pene- 
serves to fall back upon, it was un- ral did create a diversion on this fa- 
doubtedly for the interest of the for- yourable occasion in the French rear, 
mer to have brought on the fight. yet he effected nothing compared to 
59. But at this perilous crisis it was wliat, with more judgment and energy, 
seen of what avail the moral weight of might have been achieved. Having 
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recroBsed the Guadiana at Martola on the mountainB of Roncla, while his 
the 22d, he reached CastillejoB on the cavalry remounted the Guadiana, aiul 
24th, where he remained inactive till joined Castanos, who with a small 
the 80th, as if with the express design force still kept his ground in the 
of giving the enemy time to prepare mountains of Estremadura.* 
for his approach. He then moved for- 61. While these momentous opera- 
ward ; but instead of directing the tions were going forward on the Guadi- 
biilk of his forces on Seville, of which ana, a feeble attempt at renewed vig- 
ho might have easily made himself our had taken place in Granada and 
ix^ter, and n^med the famous found- on the Murcian frontiers. The moun- 
ery there, from which the French were taineers of Ronda, who had never 
making all their ^jrdnance for the siege been entii^dy subdued, Were encourag- 
of Cadiz, he' turned to the right, and ed, by the departure of the whole dis- 
wasted three days iq; a fruitless siege posable forces in Andalusia for thu 
of La Niebla, a walled town and castle banks of the Guadiana, to make an 
in the mountains, garrisoned by three attempt against the town of Ronda, 
hundred men. VilleAur and Balias- the capital of their district; and four 
teroB, meanwhile, with a small body thousand armed peasants, under the 
approached within cannon-shot of Se- Marquis Las Cucoas, had already re- 
ville, where the utmost alarm prevailed duced the French garrison there, eight 
among the French depots, who took hundred strong, to tho last extremity, 
refuge, with the governor-general Da- Soult immediately collected four col- 
ricau, in the fortified convent of La ^umns from Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
Cartusa ; but Soult was by this time Granada, with which he speedily rais- 
rapidly approaching, and the tim% for ed the siege, and compelled the Span- 
Btrikin g a blow had gone by. After iards to take refuge in their inacces- 
blowing*up the fortifications of Oli- sible clifife with the loss of some hun- 
venzsf he broke up from Badajoz on dred« men. Indefatigable in his activ- 
the 27th June, relieved with one of ity, the French marshal next pioceed- 
his divisions the castle of Niebla early ed agai|tBt thotuimerous but desultory 
in July, despatched another with the array of the Murcians, who, to the 
utmost hoste^ to secure Seville from number of twenty-four thousand men, 
assault, and himself crossing the Sierra had advanced against Granada during 
Morena by Monasterio, re-entered the his absence on tho north of the Sien'a 
Andalusian capital on the 7th. Blake, Morena. The Spaniards made hardly 
uponthe approachof the French, ^tired any resistance. No sooner did the ad- 
precipitately from La Niebla into For- vanced guard of Soult make its appear- 
tugal, and thence descended to Aya- ance than the whole arfay, which was 
monte, at the mouth of the Guadiana^ strongly posted at Venta de Bahai 
where he fortunately met with an Eng- in front of Baza, with% strong ravine 
lish frigate and throe hundred trans- protecting their front, took to flight 
ports, which conveyed his infantiy and and dispersed ; and nothing but the 
cannon td'Cadiz. Ballasteros, who with unnecessary circumspection of Godi- 
the cavalry covered the embarkation, not, who was destined to cut off their 
^terwards took refuge in the adjoining retreat, saved them from total ruin, 
island of Canelas, where he threw up So complete, however, was their rout, 
intrenchments ; and there he remained that when Blake, who had been des- 
till August, when ho embarked at Vil- patched from Cadiz with his troops 
lareal, and sailed with his infantiy to to take the command of this numerous 

* A curious incident, attended with most advancing, as it always does, towards tho 
di«|itrous consequences, took place in Es- north-east wind, which was blowing with 
trfxniMlura at this period. As some of the gentle gales, that in three days it had reach- 
B6r($^e8e troops were firing a feu-de- ed Merida, a distance of above thirty miles, 
in a com-fiefd in the neighbourhood of which was only saved from total destme- 
Bad^joe, in dry and sultry weather, tho com tion by the ample sti’eam of tho Guadiana, 
took fire, and the conflagration spread with which stopped the flames. — • Beo Tobkko, 
such extraordinaty rapidity and violence, iv. 75. 
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anny, arrived, it had entirely vanished, 
and no force whatever remained in 
the field. The fugitives in great part 
refuge in the city of Murcia; its 
intreftSsBaeat^a vere strong; the yel- 
low fever was ragifig in Carthagena at 
no great distance; and the French 
troops were so dreadfully worn out by 
the long marches and excessivefatigues 
of the campaign, that Soult refrained 
from undertaking the siegQ, and gave 
his wearied soldiers their ^png-wished 
for rest amidst the smiling villages of 
g Andalusia. 

62. Consequences far more infipor- 
tant followed on the other extremity 
of this vast line of operations. The 
evacuation of the Asturias by Bonnet, 
the concentration of the French forces 
in Old Castile, and the commencement 
of defensive ijreparations at Burgos, 
on the Ebro, and even on the Bidassoa, 
in pursuance of the provident •com- 
mands of Napoleon, which have beefi 
already mentioned, Chap. LXVi. 

§ 65], produced an extraordinary ex- 
citement in the northern provinces. 
The inhabitants of these mountain re- 
gions— brave, hardy, and independent, 
in whom centuries if freedom had 
created elevation of charactei^ and Al- 
pine air nourished physical resolution 
— were universally roused by these ap- 
parently decisive indications of return- 
ing success, and with joyful steps re- 
paired to tlie headquarters of the inde- 
fatigable chiefs who still, in their rocky 
fastnesses, maintained the standard of 
independence. The intelligence of the^ 
retreat of th# French from Portugal, 
and the battles of Fuentes d’Onore and 
Albuera, coupled with the defensive 
preparations made on so extensive 
a s^e in 'all Biscay and Old Castile, 
induced a general belief on the fron- 
tier that the French were about to re- 
tire altogether from the Peninsula, 
and that a vigorous insurrection in the 
northern provinces would cut off their 
means of retreat, and effect at a stroke 
the entire deliverance of the Penin- 
sula. Upon a brave people, impressed 
with these feelings and expectations, 
Mina from Navarre, Mendizabel, who 
had disembarked in Biscay from Astu- 
rias^ and Duran and the Empecinado 


in the northern parts of Old Castile, 
found no difficulty in making a very 
great impi'ession. The insurrection 
spread like wildfire through all the hill 
country. Every glen, every valley, 
poured forth its little horde of men ; 
the patriot bands increased in all the 
principal towife ; and, contrary to what 
*had heretofore been observed, were fill- 
ed with young men of t^e first families 
in the country. • * 

63. Mendizabel, wiio had landed in 
Biscay early in June, soon found him- 
self at the head| of twelve thousand 
men, and from Potes, his headquarters, 
extended his incursions to Burgos and 
Vittoria; Mina was the chief of an 
equal force in Navarre, and sweeping 
the country to the 'very gates of Sara- 
gdssa, answered the atrocious procla- 
mations, already noticed, of Bessiferes, 
[antet Chap. lxvi. § 18], by a counter 
one, breathing the indignant, spirit of 
retaliatipn and defiance; [anUt Cl^p. 
LXVI. § 19]; while the Empecinado 
and Duran in Old Castile become 
BO formidable that they lam'tioge to, 
and caj)iurcd the important fsrtified 
town of Calatayud, though defended 
by five hundred men. So urgent did 
affairs become in the northern pro- 
vinces, and so uneasy w'as Napoleon 
at the insecurity of his communica- 
tions in that quarter, that the imperial 
guard, which had entered Spaip, were 
halted at Vittoria, and despatched to 
the rj{;ht and left against the insur- 
gents ; succour was drawn both from 
the army of Portugal and that of the 
centre; and the largo reinforcements 
pouring through the Pyrenees into the 
Peninsula were in great part absorbed 
in this harassing and murderous war- 
fare. Mina’s bands were defeated on 
two occasions with considerable loss 
by these fonnidable antagonists, but 
their success availed little to the vic- 
tors. The defeated corps, as in the 
days of Sertorius, dispersed, having 
previously fixed on some distant and 
inaccessible point of rendezvous. The 
French retired from the country, 
thinking that the insurrection was 
subdued; and they were apprised of 
their mistake by learning that their 
enemy had reappeared in undiminished 
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fitrengtli in some other quarter, or 
cut off some post of consequence at 
a great d&tauoe from the scene of 
action.* 

64. These threatening appearances 
in the north soon produced the most 
vigorous measures on the part of the 
French Emperor to seciJte this, which, 
from the commencement of the war,* 
he had always considered as the vital 
point of the *Peninsula, The Imperial 
Guard, under Don^enne, at Buxgos, who 
soon after replaced Bessidres in the com- 
mand of the army of t^e north, was aug- 
mented to seventeen thousand men ; 
thirteen thousand were collected at 
Benavente to observe the Galicians un- 
der Santocildes,who were beginning to 
assume a threatening position at the 
mouths of their glens on that frontier; 
and nearly forty thousand fresh troops, 
chiefly old soldiers, crossed Gie Bidas- 
soa and entered Spain. The great 
' amgunt of these rcinforcementi^ joined 
to the narrow escape which Badajoz 
had just Jtpado from falling into the 
hands oraTe British, induced Napoleon 
to mak3 a material change in the dis- 
tribution of his troops and the duties 
of his commanders. Marmont— with- 
drawn from the x>lains of Leon, which 
his troops had v^ndered a perfect de- 
sert, and the protection of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, which was conflded to Uorsenne 
and thp army of the nortji — was di- 
rected to take up his cantonments in 
the rich and comparatively unexhaust- 

* “ Tlio army of the north is composed of 
forty-four thousand men, it is true, but if 
you dmw together twenty thousaud, the 
communications are instantly lost, and the 
insurroction makes the greatest progross. 
Tlio BOA'Coaats will soon bo lost as far as Bil- 
bao. Wo aro iu want of everything : in fact, 
it is with ttie utmost diiflciilty tlnit we can 
get lyabsiisleiice from day to day. The spirit 
of the oountry is frightful. Too journey of 
the King to raria the retreat of the army 
fh>m Portug^, its march to the Tagus, and 
the eva<Miation of the whole country, not 
eveu excluding Salamanca, have turned the 
lieads of the pemle to a degree which 1 ean- 
not express. The insurgents recruit and 
swell^in 1^1 quai^rs with extraordinary ao- 
>If I am obliged to adox>t a decided 
UnO/.^u must not reokon on the cotnmuui- 
u^ds. Vittoria, Burgos, and Valladolid are 
the only points which I can hold.”— Bicssi- 
1BS8 to Bkbthisb, ValUidolid, 6th Juno 1811, 
No. 73; Bbi^mas. i. 560. Sootuso Bbluabd to 
BEnTHXES, Mudrid, 3d June ISll; Ibid. i. 858. 
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ed valley of the Tagus, from whence, 
without neglecting that fortress, he 
was to consider himself principally in- 
trusted with the defence of Badajoz. 
For this purpose he was to station two 
divisions at Truxillo, ready to succour 
whichever place might be first threat- 
ened ; to construct a double fortified 
tSte^de-pont at Almarez, so as to secure 
that valuable passage of the Tagus ; 
and to fortify the Puerto de Banos, sO 
as to be mqster of that important pass 
through the mountains. For the sup- 
port of his troops the whole provinco^ 
of Toledo was assigned to that marshal, 
who immediately began forming maga- 
zines from it at Talavera, to the infin- 
ite mortification of Joseph, who thus 
saw his principal granary and means of 
subsistence entirely diverted from his 
capital and court. Soult was enjoined 
to hold himself in readiness to advance 
withtthirty thousand men to raise the 
moge of Badajoz, if it should be again 
threatened by an English army; while 
Borsenno, with the army of the north, 
now augmented to sixty thousand ad- 
mirabte tit>ops, was intrusted with the 
onerous ‘and irreconcilable duties of at 
once guarding^the northern passes 
against we insurgents of Navarre and 
Biscay, and protecting Ciudad Rodrigo 
from the enterprises of the British gen- 
eral. 

66. While Marmont was carrying 
these fresh instructions into execution, 
which he immediately did, and busily 
engaged iu constructing at Almai^ez 
ithe double forts at each end of the 
bridge, which were to secure the pas- 
sage of the Tagus, Wellington, who 
constantly had an eye on the frontier 
fortresses, and felt that the recoveiy of 
one or both of them was essential to 
the making any durable Impression on 
the Spanish territoiy, made a corre- 
sponding movement to the frontiers of 
Beirawith the bulk of his forces. Leav- 
ing Hill with ten thousand infantry, 
fifteen hundred horse, and four bri- 
gades of artillery, on the Estremadura 
frontier, at Portalegreand Villa Viciosa, 
he himself moved, with the remainder 
of his forces, about forty thousand 
strong, to the north of the Tagus, and 
marching leisurely by Castelbranco» 
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arrived on the Coa» opposite Ciudad ing Galicia, with its valuable harbours 
Rodrigo, on the Sth August. and naval establishments, from the 

60. The French general imagined gi*asp of the enemy, yet it 'vAb not the 
that this movement was intended to real object which Wellington had in 
co-operate with an advance which had view. Ostensibly undertaken to re- 
recently taken place on the part of the move his troops from the sands of the 
Galicians under Santocildes, who had Quadiaiia, so well known in the autum- 
descended from their mountains into nal months to be fraught with death, 
the plains of Leon, and reoccupied As- ^ a more salubrious region, he hoped 
torga, when the general concentration to realise from it not <mly increased 
of the imperial forces for thp relief of healthiness to his ranks, b^t additioifkl 
Badajoz left the northern provinces security to the realms intrusted to his 
comparatively destitute oi French defence. It was on Ciudad Rodrigo 
troops. To defeat this supposed com- that his heart wa| fixed ; and the dk- 
bination, Dorsenno resolved in the first persed situation of the French armies 
instance to drive back the Spaniards, charged with its defence, joined to the 
who were threatening his right flank; defective state* of the supplies with 
and this provpd a task of no difficulty, which the garrison was furnished, in- 
The Galicians, destitute of everything, siarod him with a well-grounded hope, 
and almost starving, had dwindled thitt, by a sudden attack, it might be 
away to thirteen thousand ill • disci- wrested from their hands. With this 
pliued men, who were stationed behind view he h^, with all imaginable aecre- 
the Esla,andat Foncebudon. Attacked sy, prepared a powerful battering-train 
in the end of August by Dorsenne witlP of iron ggins at Lisbon, which, witj^ a 
greatly superior forces, the Spaniards, . reinforcement of Biitish artillerymen, 
after some sharp skirmishes, in which recently arrived fi*om En^nd, were 
they were roughly handled by the ostentatiously embarked atVtulRit har- 
Frenoh dragoons, wore cut*ofT“Jfrom hour as. if for Cadiz; but at set they 
the magazines at Villa Franca and were shifted on board small craft, which 
Lugo, and forced backiuto the moun- brought them first to Oporto and then 
talus round the Val des Orras, on the to Lamego, a hundred miles from the 
l^ortugucse frontier. The alarm was sea-coast, near the Doiiro, which being 
o.\ccssivo in Galicia ; and nothing saved one of the great depots of the army, 
the whole province from falling into the ajrival of the carts containing 
the hands of the invaders but the ad- them excited little attention., Tho 
vanco of Wellington to the neighbour- operation, however, of bringing sixty- 
hood of Ciudad Rodrigo, which in- eight heavy guns, with all tlxeir stores 
stantly checked the progress of the complete, up sixty miles of water-car- 
victorious French on the road to Lugo, , ^riage, and then across nearly forty more 
and compelled Dorsenne, who hod re- of rough mountain -roads, was one of 
occupied Astoxga, in which he now left no ordinaiy magnitude. Five thousand 
an adequate garrison, to ciill in his bullocks and a thousand militia were 
detachments from all quarters to pro- employed in transporting the train, 
vide for the defence of that important and repairing the roads for several 
fortress. In his retreat from Villa weeks together; and nothing but the 
Franca to Astorga, the French general universal and indelible hatred which 
entirely devastated a line of country the cruelty and elaotions of the French 
above twenty leagues in length : a bar- in that part of Spain had excited, could 
barouB measure, and as impolitic as it have prevented tbe transport of this 
was cruel, as, by tbe admission of their groat armament from coming to their 
own historians, it destroyed a part of knowledge. As it was, they remained 
the resources of their principal army, entirely ignorant of what was going 
67. Though the march of tho British forward; the guns, by vast exertions, 
from the banks of the Guadiana to wete brought safe to the place of their 
those of the Coa was attended with destinatiou; and Wellin^on had the 
this important collateral effect in rescu- satisfaction of thinking thati unknown 
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to tlxe enemy, he had secured a power- 
ful batteriug-trejn within little more 
than sixt^ miles of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

68. The enterprise thus undert^en 
by Wellington was equally bold in con- 
ception, and cautiously provided for 
as regarded execution. The battering- 
train was brought foifWard, still un- 
known to the enemy, to Villa de Pontt^ 
only sixteen^eagues in rear of the 
afmy; Don«^lian Sanchez, with his 

g uerillas, hod foisome time past estab- 
shed a blockade of the fortress ; while 
the allied army rexpained in healthy 
cantonments on the high grounds 
around Fuente Guinaldo, Ernest with- 
in sight of its walls, ready at a moment’s 
notice either to commence a siege, or 
move forward to protect the blockade. 
The fortress, it was known, had ohly 
provisions for six weeks; and though 
the French armies of Dorsenne, Mar- 
mont, and Soult could, by concentrat- 
ing, bring ninety thousand ^^oien, or 
nearly double his own force, to its re- 
lief, yet the hopes of Wellington were 
foundeA^pon the experienced impos- 
sibility of such a force being able, from 
want of provisions, to keep any time 
together; and though* they might re- 
lieve it at a particular moment, he 
trusted that tb^ hour would ere long 
arrive when he might strike a success- 
ful blow during the time that they 
were ^till at a distance. The army 
was now greatly improved in health, 
in the highest spirits, and in Admir- 
able order; the reinforcements recent- 
ly arrived from England had raised its, 
numerical amount to forty-eight thou- 
sand infantiy, five thousand cavalry, 
and seventy-two guns, besides the bat- 
tering-train. Of this array, about forty- 
five thousand were under Wellington's 
own command ; while the water-car- 
riage in their rear enabkd them con- 
stantly to keep together ; and their 
oentru position went far, in the long 
run, to counterbalance the great supe- 
riority of force which, by concentrat- 
ing all their armies, the enemy might 
bring to bear against him. 

69. This concentration of the allied 
force in a position which constantly 
menaced Oiudad Rodrigo, was attend- 
•ed with this farther and most impor- 


tant advantage, that it entirely dis- 
concerted a deep project which Napo- 
leon had conceived at this period, and 
which Soult had warmly espoused, 
and was preparing in the south the 
moans of carrying into execution — ^viz., 
of invading Poriugal with the com- 
bined armies of Marmont and the 
south, and transferring the seat of war 
into the Alente j o. This design — which 
was unquestionably the true mode of 
attacking Portugal, as it led by the 
shortest road to Lisbon, and took the 
famous defences of Torres Vedras in 
rear — is to be found fully developed 
in a despatch by the French Emperor 
to Marmont, of date 18th Septerriber 
1811. That marshars force, which 
was estimated as likely then to amount 
to forty-one thousand men, was to bo 
joined by several divisions of Soult’s 
foroeta, of whom twenty thousand were 
stillc in Estremadura; and with tho 
^mited force, above sixty-five thousand 
men, he was to besiege Elvas, and in- 
undate the Alentejo. If W elliugton, as 
a set-off against this irruption, moved 
againut Sliamanca and the army of the 
north, Dorsenne was to fall back to 
ValladoUd, or a^ren Burgos, where fifty 
thousana men would bo assembled to 
stop his progress; if, as was deemed 
more probable, the English drew to- 
wards Lisbon, and descended the val- 
ley of the Tagus, Dorsenne was to 
follow them with twenty-five thousand 
men; and in either case Elvas, it was 
expected, would fall, and tho French 
I armies be placed in cantonments in 
the Alentejo about the same time that 
Suchet made himself master of Valen- 
cia. This well-conceived design, which 
perfectly coincided with what Soult 
had long been contemplating, was en- 
tirely based on the supposition that 
*‘tho English had no heavy artillery 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; for 
if that enterprise is once undertaken, 
you must march at once to its relief;” 
— a striking proof of the important 
effects consequent on the admirable 
stratagem by which the English gen- 
eral had already secured that vital arm 
within a few days' march of the men- 
aced fortress. 

70. Wellington, in the first instance, 
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intended to have besieged Ciudad Rod- 
rigO; as he conceived himself suffi- 
cientlyatrongto undertake that enter- 
prise in the face of Marmont, and the 
succour of ten thousand men^ which 
could alone, he conceived, be detach- 
ed from the army of the north to its 
relief. Under this impression the 
preparations for the attack went on 
with great activity. He had not been 
many days, however, engaged in this 
undertaking, when he learned that 
nearly five -and -twenty thdhsand ad- 
mirable troops were disposable around 
Uorsenne’s standards. Upon this he 
changed his plan for the time to a 
blockade, and advanced his cavalry so 
jis to straiten the fortress ; while Al- 
meida, in the rear, was put into a 
respectable posture of defence, in order 
to form a secure place of deposit for 
the battering-train, still ^at Villa de 
Ponte, in cose of disaster. No sogner 
did the French generals receive intelU^ 
genco of the danger with which the 
fortress was threatened, than they 
assembled their forces, and collected 
supplies for its relief. DorsdbneMwifch 
infinito difficulty, and by the most 
rigorous exactions, go% together nine 
hundred waggons laden wit® provi- 
sions for that purpose; and bringing 
down the divisions Vaendermaison 
and Souham from Navarre, put him- 
self at the head of above thirty thou- 
sand soldiers to cover their entry. 
Marmont, at the same time, who had 
been strongly reinforced, and had now 
fifty thousand effective men around 
his eagles, in the valley of the Tagus, 
also collected a large convoy at Bejar, 
and advanced with a like body to form 
a junction with the army of the north. 
Their united forces, above sixty thou- 
sand strong, of whom six thousand 
were cavalry, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, united at Tamanes, on the 
2lBt September, and immediately ad- 
vanced towards Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
■Wellington, expecting their approach, 
had assembled all the forces, forty-five 
thousand strong, under his immediate 
command, to watch, and if possible 
prevent, their entrance. 

71, Every man in both armies con- ; 
ocived that the decisive moment had | 


now arrived, and that a pitched battle 
between these gallant antagonist hosts 
was now to determine the fate of the 
Peninsula. But the crisis passed over 
without any momentous occurrence: 
the hour of Spain's deliverance had 
not yet struck. Wellington was too 
sagacious to trust to doubtful hazard 
^hat ho felt confident he would ere 
long accomplish by sl^ill. Though 
with the noble arm}*' at lys commadid 
ho had no reason t(^ dread a battle, 
even against the superior forces of the 
French marshal; yet there were many 
reasons which rendered it inexpedient 
at this time to incur the hazard an 
engagement or^ such a scale would ne- 
cessarily occasion, even with the best 
troops. The position which he held 
in presence of Rodrigo was extensive, 
and therefore weak : tlie height of El 
Bodon in its centre, which was in front 
of the wlllblo, was indeed strong, and 
Fuente Quinaldo had been impro^d 
by field-works ; but the wings, which 
occupied a great extent of country, 
were in the plain, where tl^' Aiemy's 
great superiority in cavalry gavf him 
a decided advantage; and the position, 
with the right wing alone across the 
Aguedi^ and the centre and left be- 
hind that stream, was ^ngerous from 
Hhe high banks which lined the sides 
of the river, and the sudden floods to 
which in autumn it was subject^ The 
English general, too, was well aware 
that \^ant of provisions must soon 
compel the vast array in his front to 
separate and return to. their distant 
cantonments, and then he meditated 
a sudden attack with tho heavy artil- 
lery, which, without their being aware 
of it, ho had at hand. Still Welling- 
ton resolved to fight, if he could do sO' 
on terms at all approaching to equal- 
ity; and for this purpose, without at- 
tempting to prevent tho passage of 
the convoys, which entered on the 
24th, he kept his tr<x>ps on their 
ground, though with some hazard to 
the right wing, advanced beyond the 
river in order to compel the enemy to 
concentrate and show all his force, to 
protect the operation of thi'owing in 
the supplies. 

72. When the French army ap- 
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proacbed the British, it was at first 
uncertain on which point they would 
direct their attack; hut, after some 
hesitation, Montbrun, with fourteen 
battalions of foot and thirty-fi.ve squad* 
rons of splendid horsemen, crossed the 
Agueda by the bridge of Rodrigo and 
adjacent fords, and, pouring rapidlv 
along the road, soon reached tlA 
heights of Ei^ Bodon. The British at 
tiiis point their position, were not 
prepared for sofsuddcn an onset ; and 
while Wellington sent to Guinaldo for 
a brigade of the 4^ division, Major- 
general Colville, the ‘ otficer in com* 
maiid, was directed to draw up his 
little force, consisting the 5th and 
77th British regiments, and the 21st 
Portuguese, with eight Portuguese guns 
and three squadrons of Alton’s Genfian 
dragoons, on the summit of the height, 
which presented a convex front to- 
wards the enemy, and was Secured on 
e^her flank by deep and lagged ra- 
vmes. Though ^icton, who was at the 
village of El Bodon, with three regi- 
ment^*oi^ the $d division, mado ail 
imaginable haste to reach the scene of 
danger, the crisis had passed before he 
got up. On came Montbrun’s cuiras- 
siers like a whirlvdnd, in spite of the 
severe cannoiigde, which tore their 
masses in a fearful manner, and, divid^ 
ing into two bodies when they reached 
the front of the hill, rode up the rug- 
ged Bides of the ravines with the ut- 
most furJ^ Arrived there, thfty were 
only checked by the steady fire of the 
guns and devoted intrepidity of th^, 
German horsemen at the summit, who 
for thi’ee hours charged the hejuls of 
the squadrons as they ascended, and 
hurled them not less than twenty 
times, men and horses rolling over 
each other, back into the hollows. 
Montbrun, however, was resolute; his 
'Cavalry were numerous and daring; 
and by repeated charges and extreme 
gallantry they at len^ got a footing 
on the top, and captured two of the 
guns, cutting down the brave Portu- 
guese at their pieces. But the 5th 
regiment instantly rushed forward, 
tlmigh in Un^ into the midst of the 
cavalry, and retook the guns, which 
quickly renewed their fire ; and at the 
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same time the 77th and the 21at Portu- 
guese forced the horsemen dowr the 
steep on the other side. But though 
this phalanx of heroes thus made good 
their post, the advance of the enemy 
in the end rendered it no longer ten- 
able. A French division was rapidly 
approaching the only road by which 
they could rejoin the remainder of the 
bentre at Fuente Guinaldo; and, de- 
spite all^the peril of the movement, 
Wellingttjii ordered them to descend 
the hill and cross the plain, six miles 
broad, to Fuente Guinaldo. 

73. If the observation of Plutarch 
be just, that it is not those actions 
which lead to the greatest results, bo 
much as thoso in which the greatest 
heroism or magnanimity is displayed, 
which are the most important subjects 
of historj’’, never was a combat more 
I deserving o( remembrance than this ex- 
traordinary action. Descending from 
‘ his rugged post into the plain, Colville 
formed his infantry into two squares; 
and the German drage^ouB, altogether 
unable to withstand the enormous 
masa of ^ the French cavalry in the 
open plain, being obliged to take shel- 
ter bphind tlia Portuguese regiment 
which was first in retreat, the foot sol- 
diers in the rear, consisting of the 5th 
and 77th, denuded on all sides, were 
instantly enveloped by a whirlwind of 
horse, yhe thundering squadrons, 
with their scabbards clattering against 
each other, rending the air with their 
cries, shaking the ground beneath their 
feet, charged with apparently resistless 
force on three sides of the steady 
I square. But vain, even in the bravest 
hands, is in general the sabre against 
j the bayonet, if equally firmly held. A 
I rolling volley was heard, spreading out 
I like a fan around the mass; the steeds 
recoiled as from the edge of a glowing 
crater ; in an instant the horsemen, 

! scorch^, reeling, and dismayed, were 
scattered on all sides as by the explo- 
sion of a volcano; “ the glitter of bay- 
onets was seen on the edge of the 
smoke ; and the British regiments, un- 
scathed, came forth like tho holy men 
from tho Assyrian furnace.’** 

* Napier, iv. 240, has tho chief morit of 
this glowiug description. 
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74. Before the Frenoh oould recover 
from this bloody repulse, Picton, who 
had used the utmost diligence to reach 
his comrades, joined the retreating 
squares ; and the whole, uniting to- 
gether, retreated in admirable order 
for six miles over the arid plain, till 
they reached the position of Puente 
Guinaldo, assigned for the general ren- 
dezvous in the rear. During tbiw march 
was exhibited, in the most striking 
manner, the extraordinary 'steadiness 
which discipline and expdrieboe had 
given to each of the rival bodies. The 
British moved in close order with their 
flanks to the enemy, who in great 
strength rode on each side, within pis- 
tol-shot. With eager glance the o£8cem 
and men of both armies, during this 
long and anxious march, ey^ each 
other, watching for any incident or 
momentary confusion which might af- 
ford an opportunity for an attack. But 
none such occurred ; and the British 
reached theirdestination without being 
again charged or molested, save by the 
firing ,o£ six pieces of horse artillery 
which hung on the reai; of their column, , 
and poured in an incessant fire of round 
shot, grape, and caiiist|r.* Wellington 

“Picton, during this retreat, Conducted 
himself with his aocustomod coohiess. He 
remained on tlie left flank of the column, and, 
repoatodly cautioned the difliarent battalions 
to mind the quartcr-distanuo audthetcUing- 
ofif. ‘ Your safety,’ said ho, * my credit, and 
the honour of the army, arc at stake. All 
rests with you at this moment.’ Wo had 
reached to within a mile of the intrenched 
camp, when Montbrun, impatient lest wo 
should escape from his grasp, ordered his 
troopers to bring up their left shoulders, and" 
indiiio towards our columns. The movemout 
was not exactly bringing his squadron into 
line; but it was tho next thing to it, and at 
this time they were within hal/ pistol -shot of 
w. Picton took off his hat, and holding it 
-over his eyes as a shade from the sun, look- 
ed sternly but anxiously at tho French. Tho 
datler of tho horses and the clanking of the 
scabbards was so great when the right half 
squadron moved up, that many thought it 
was the forerunner of a general eliargo, and 
■some of the mounts offioers called out, ' Had 
we not better form square?' — ‘No,’ replied 
Pf oton ; * it is but a ruse to frighten us, but it 
won't do' And so in effect it proved. Each 
battalion in its turn formed the rear-guard to 
stop the advance of the enemy, and having 
given them a volley, they fell back at double 

*: time behind the battalion formed in 
rear.” — Rminiscences of a Subaltemi 
p. 182; and Picton’s Memoirs, ii. 37, 39. 


now gave orders for concentrating his 
troops around Puente Guinaldo. The 
light division was directed to retire 
across the Agueda and join tho line, 
and tho left, under Graham, to come 
up from the Azava; but Craufui'd, who 
commanded the former, eager for fight- 
ing, only came a few miles nearer, and 
[•was still sixteen miles off, Graham 
was twelve ; and at nightfall only fif- 
teen thousand men wel*^ collected>in 
front of the French ymy, when a gen- 
eral battle was confiueutly expected by 
both parties. 

7 5. Marmont Aad now gained a great 
advantage over the English general ; 
but he was igi\oraut of the inestimable 
prize which was almost within his 
grasp. On the morning of the 26th 
he had collected his whole army, sixty 
thousand strong,, with one hundred and 
twenty guns, within cannon-shot of the 
British centre. Wellington’s i>ositioii 
waa now most critical ; for, as neither 
his riglft nor left wing had come Vp, 
he had not more tlian fifteen thousand 
men at his disposal to resiHb bhe over- 
whelming force of the enemy; ^nd re- 
treat he would not, for that would bo 
to abandon Oraufui^ and the light di- 
vision to destruction. He accordingly 
stood firm, and the troops anxiously 
gazed on i^o enemy, expecting a deci- 
sive battle. The array which Marmont 
drew forth was indeed splendid, and 
calculated to insxure the most cflevated 
ideas of the power of tho French em- 
pire, The enormous mass of cavjilry, 
seven thousand strong, whose gallantry 
tho AUies had felt on the preceding 
day, stood in compact array before 
them; next came diflerent bodies of 
infantry and artillery, above twenty-five 
thousand in number, who went through 
various evolutions with extraordinary 
precision; at noon twelve battalions 
of the Imperial Guard stood forth in 
close column, and by their martial air, 
admirable array, and red overhanging 
plumes, attracted universal attention. 
During the whole day, horse, foot, aud 
cannon never ceased to pour intr> tho 
French camp, and everythiugwas made 
ready for an attack the next morning 
on the British position. But Shake- 
speare’s remark, there is a tide in the 
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affairs of men ” was never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than on this occasion. 
While Marmont, in the vain confidence 
of irresistible strength, was thusmaking 
a useless display of his forces; when 
Wellington, with two divisions only, 
lay before him, the precious hours, 
never to be recalled, passed away. Re- ^ 
inforcemeiits came rapidly in to the«j 
English line; |,t three o’clock the light 
division arrijiied; and the object for 
which the positiciSL of Fuente Guinaldo 
had been held being now accomplished, 
a retreat was by the. English general 
ordered in the night to a new position, 
much stronger, because narrower, than 
the former, in the rear, where the allied 
army was now concentrated, between 
the Coa and the sources of the Agueda. 
The plumes of the Imperial GufUrd 
were not again seen by the British army 
till they waved over the fall of the 
empire on the field of WatcAoo.* 

J6. The British right wing retired 
by two roads on Albergaria and' Aldea 
del Ponte, while the left fell back to 
Bismulw^ find with such regularity was 
the reitreat conducted, that not only 
no sick or stragglers, but not even an 
article of baggage, was left behind. By 
a strange coincidence, but of which a 
more memorably instance occurred af- 
terwards in the Moscow retreat, the 
French army at the same moment was 
also ret^iring; and for some hours these 
two gallant hosts were literally march- 
ing w'ith their backs to each fttherl 
As soon as the British retreat was dis- 
covered, the French wheeled about 
and moved back in pursuit ; but, be- 
fore they could come up with the Eng- 
lish army, the new ground was taken. 
A sharp action ons\ied at Aldea del 
Ponte, where a French column attack- 
ed a brigade of the 4th division, but 
was quickly repulsed ; and the British, 
aesumingtheoffensive, drove the enemy 
out of the village, which was held till 
the whole army had reached its destin- 
ed ground, when the French again re- 
turned, and it was evacuated with some 

* ‘Wlien Marmont next day was informed 
of the slender amount of force which lay Ihj- 
fnre hltn at Fueiito Guinaldo on the Stfth, and 
that tlie light division had not come up, he 
exclaimed — “ And, Wellington, thy star too 
is bright I Napibb, iv. 24S. 


loss. On the 28th, Wellington retired 
a league farther, to a very strong end 
narrow position in front of the Coa, 
where he meant to give battle, even 
with all the risk of fighting with a river 
edged by rocky banks in his rear. As 
it was, however, neitlier the strength 
nor the danger of the position was put 
to the test. Marmont, who was al- 
ready seveiiply pinched for provisions, 
retired towards Ciudad Rodrigo the 
same day, ‘and shortly after passed the 
Puerto de Banos, and resumed his old 
quarters on the banks of the Tagus^ 
while Duraenne retreated to Salamanca 
and the Douro; and Wellington put 
his troops into cantonments on both 
banks of the Coa, the blockade of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo being resumed by Don 
Julian Sanchez and the British light 
cavalry. 

7 ^.* In these brilliant actions the Al- 
lies ^stained a loss of about thi'oe hun- 
Ihred men ; that of the French was more 
than double this number, c>wing to the 
rapidity and precision of the fire of the 
infantry on their douse squadrons at 
£1 BqfionfEaud on the retreat to Guin- 
aldo. The most heroic yet generous 
spirit animatccUlboth armies, of which 
an interlsting instance occurred in one 
of the cavalry encounters. A French 
officer was in tho net of striking at the 
bravo Captain Felton Harvey of tho 
14th dragoons, when, seeing he had 
only one arm, he quickly let his swoi-d 
fall to a salute, and passed on. Major 
Gordon, t who had been sent by Woll- 
^^ngton with a flag of truce to Mar- 
mont’s headquarters, w^as hospitably 
received by the French marshtil, with 
whom he frequently dined, and often 
accompjinied on his rides round tho 
outposts, on which occasions the pros- 
pects of the campaign and the qualititis 
of the troops on both sides W’ere freelj^ 
discussed. On the other hand. Gene- 
ral Regniaud, governor of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, having fallen soon after into un 
ambuscade laid by the indefatigable 
Bon Julian Sanchez, and being made 
prisoner, he became a frequent guest 
at Wellington’s table, -where he occa- 
sioned no sm.aU entertainment by the 
numerous anecdotes he related of tho 
t Brother to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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Frencli generals and armies. Such is 
var between brave nations, by whom 
all feelings of hostility are invariably 
laid aside, and glide into those of pecu- 
liar courtesy the moment the i^ivi- 
dunl ceases to act in the hostile ranks. 

78. The allied army, which had been 
unhealthy during the latter period of 
the campaign, became doubly so when 
the troops went into cantonments; and 
they had not been at rest a fortnight 
before the sick had augmented to above 
seventeen thousand — the ftsual efipact 
of the sudden cessation of active opera- 
tions on men whose bilious secretions 
had been greatly increased by the long 
continuance of fatigue in warm wea- 
ther, aud which, now no longer exhal- 
ing in perspiration, induced fevers. 
The French, however, were nearly as 
unhealthy; and the penuij of subsist- 
ence on the Portuguese irontier ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for their 
generals to undertake any operation cf 
importance. Dorsenne, in the xmrth, 
took advantage of this intermission of 
active operations on the Portuguese 
frontier to push Bonnet,' wiiii a ^trong 
division, into the Asturias, who with- 
out diihculty surmoun^d the passes of 
Cubillas and Ventana, which lad been 
left unguarded by the enemy* and re- 
occupied Oviedo, Oikou, and all the 
principal posts in the country. This 
expedition* joined to the pressing ne- 
cessity of subduing the insurrection in 
the northern provinces, and the dark 
clouds which were arising in the north, 
led, in December, to a fresh disposition ^ 
of the imperial forces. Marmont re- 
ceived orders to establish his headquar- 
ters at Valladolid; Dorsenne was to 
retire to Burgos, and strongly occupy 
Biscay and Navarre ; while the Impe- 
rial Guard was transferred to Burgos, 
whore it was to hold itself in readiness 
to march into France : a series of ar- 
rangements which already revealed the 
secret views of Napoleon for a Russian 
campaign. 

This concluded thecampiugnof 1811, 
so far as the operations of the princi- 
pal armies were concerned ; but seve- 
ral important operations occurred with 
detached corps* which, like the red hue . 
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of the evening sk}'-, already gave pre- 
sage of the glorious dawiu 

79. The first of these events was the 
surprise of Gerard’s division at Aroyo 
des Moliuos, on the 28th of October. 
When Wellington concentrated his 
army at Fuente Ouinaldo to of^pose 
^rmont and Dorsenne, Hill was left 
^in the northern part of Estremadura to 
watch Drouet, who remained opposite 
to him in that country, f^ter a varifPty 
of marches and countermarches, which 
led to no result, both generals having 
orders not to fight unless an opportu- 
nity should occu^ of doing so to advan- 
tage, Hill received intelligence, on the 
27tb October, /,hat Gerard, with thxwo 
thousand infantry and cavalry belong- 
ing to Drouct’s corps, lay at Aroyo des 
Molinos, in such a situation as to be 
liable, by a sudden cross-march, to a 
surprise from the English troops. That 
able ofilc!%r instantly made his disx>o- 
sitions. By a foiled march he reached 
Alcuesc^ four miles from where Ger- 
ard lay, before nightfall* and passed 
the early part of the d^|^%i«bivouac, 
without ^rmitting any lightito be 
made* dr the slightest sound to escape, 
which might 1^ the French patrols 
to suspect his vicinity. At two in the 
moMng he broke up| and, advancing 
swiftly and silently, got close to the 
road by wl^jicb he knew the enemy 
wotdd march out on the following 
morning, yet concealed from their view 

, by an^ntervening ridge. In that posi- 
tion he awaited the break of day, and 
1 as soon as the grey of the dawn ap- 
[peared, his ^lumn divided '^into two 
I parts— the right, under General How- 
1 ard, moving by a wide circuit into the 
j rear of the towm by which the French 
I were to retreat, the left, under Gene- 
ral Stewart^ directly on the town from 
the Alcuesca road, whilst the cavalxy 
moved between the two. The 
column was to attack first ; and it was 
hoped that the enemy, dislodged by a 
sudden attack from the town, would 
be completely destroyed by falling into 
the hands of Howaxd's men on their 
line of retreat. . 

80. On this occasion tka BritisH:felt 
the benefit of that unbounded confi- 
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dence And attachment with which they 


bad inspired the Spamsh peasanti^; 
for though the whole inhabitants of 
Alcueaca and its vicinity knew per- 
fectly of Uie arrival and the object 
v^ich they had in view, not a man be- 
traydd the secret, and Stewart's col- 
umns were within gun-shot of the 
enemy before the latter wore aware of < 
their epproacl^ Favoured by a thick 
mist and deluge of rain, the troops 
entered Aroyo, \^th drums suddenly 
beating and loud cheers. The 7 Ist and 
92d regiments, both Highland, led the 
attack in the town ; and they entered 
with the bagpipe at their head playing 
the celebrated Jacobite air, *'Hey, 
Johnnie Cope, are you waking yet ?” in 
allusion to the well-known incident of 
that commander, in the conflict with 
the Highlanders under the Pretender, 
at Prestonpana in 174 & So unexpected 
was the onset, that the cavafty pickets 
*We|je overwhelmed before tjiey had 
time to mount ; and the infantry, who 
were under anns, beginning to muster, 
were stjseoflfounded that, after a desul- 
tory struggle, they fled precipitately 
out of the town, leaving a great many 
of their number prisoners. Once out- 
side, however, they formed two squares, 
and endeavoured to resist ; but while 
a brisk firing was going on between 
their rear and Stewart's men pressing 
on in ^pursuit, Howard’s column sud- 
denly appeared directly in their rear 
on the ^at roAd to Truxillo, dad no 
alternative remained but to surrender, 
or break and seek safety by climbing^ 
the steep and rugged sides of the Sierra 
on their flank; Gerard,* however, who 
was a gallant' as well as a skilful offi- 
cer, though surprised on this occasion, 
for some time made a brave resistance ; 
but seeing his guns taken by the 15th 
dragons, and his hussars dispersed 
with great slaughter by the 9th dra- 
goons and Qeiman hussars, he became 
aware that his situation was desperate, 
and ^ve the word to disperse. In- 
stanuy the squares broke, and all the 
men, throwing away their arms, ran 
with their utmost speed towards the 

* Since Marshal Qerard, minister-at-war 
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most rugged and inaccessible parts of 
the Sierra. Swiftly as they fled, how- 
ever, the British pursued as quickly; 
the Highlanders, at home among the 
rocks and scaurs, secured prisoners at 
every step; th% 28th and 34th followed 
rapidly on the footsteps of the flying 
mass ; the 3Dth turned them by the 
Truxillo road; and Gerard himself, 
after displaying the greatest intrepid- 
ity, only escaped by throwing himself 
into rugged cliiis, where the British, 
cncumberott with their arms, could not 
follow him. Ho joined Drouet, by 
devious mountain paths, at Orellano on 
the 9th November, with only six hun- 
dred followers, without arms and in 
woeful plight, the poor remains of three 
thousand superb troops, who were 
aro\ind his eagles at Aroyo des Molinos, 
and who were esteemed the best bri- 
gade an Spain. General Bron and 
Prince d’Aremberg, with thirteen hun- 
(irei prisoners, three guns, and the 
whole baggage of the enemy, fell into 
the hands of tho victors. 

81. This brilliant success, which was 
achieved with the loss of only seventy 
killed and wounded, diffused the high- 
est satisfaction iJirough the whole Brit- 
ish arm} ; and shortly after tho health 
of the troops was materially improved, 
by a considerable portion of them be- 
ing moved into better supplied and 
more comfortable quarters on the 
banks of the Mondego and the Douro. 
Tho sick daily diminished, the spirits 
of the men rose, and soon the hospitals 
^were relieved of half their inmates. 
Meanwhile Wellington took none of 
the rest to himself which he allowed 
to his troops. With unwearied indus- 
try he laboured incessantly at the im- 
provement of the transport service, 
which was soon 'put on a much more 
efficient footing, and in the forwarding 
of stores and ammunition to the front, 
which clearly showed that Ciudad Rod- 
rigo was ere long to be besieged. In 
spite of all his vigilance, however, the 
enemy contrived to throw more than 
one convoy into that fortress^ and in 
the end the blockade was almost aban- 
doned, from finding that the investing 
force was more straitened for provi- 
sions than the invested. Wellington, 
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however, did not care for the introduc> 
tion of theee supplies, aa all his efforts 
had long been directed to besieging the 
place in form; for which purpose he 
had alimdy prepared, with infinite 
pains and secresy, a pQ|table bridge, 
which was to be thrown, for the pass- 
age of the ptores, over the Agueda ; and 
had rendered the Douro navigable for 
boats as far up as its junction with 
that river, forty miles higher than they 
had ever yet ascended. Ri/t ere the 
season for striking the meditated blow 
arrived, new and cheering advices had 
arrived from the south of Spain. 

82. Ballasteros, after his embarka- 
tion at Ayamoute, subsequent to the 
battle of Albuera, had landed in the 
south of Spain, where he had drawn 
several thousand recruits to his stan- 
dard ; but being unable to withstand 
the powerful force which Soult directed 
against him, he bad more than once 
taken refuge under the cannon of Uib • 
raltar. Meanwhile the English govern- 
ment, desirous of alimentiug the war 
thus energetically revived in the south- 
ern extremity of the Penirpu]a| des- 
patched a body of two thousafid men, 
of whom five hundred were British, 
who took possession of Tariff, an an- 
cient town situated on the most south- 
erly extremity of Spain, nearer to the 
African coast than even the celebrated 
Pillars of Hercules, and surrounded by 
an old wall without wet ditch or out- 
works. Soult, who was well aware 
how narrowly the besieging force at 
Cadbs had escaped destruction from the 
combination which the Allies had 
brought to boar upon them at the time 
of the battle of Barrosa, resolved to 
dislodge them from this position ; and 
the fortifications were so extremely 
weak that hardly any i*e8i8tance was 
expected. Godinot, accordingly, with 
eight thousand men, having driven 
Ballasteros under the cannon of Gib- 
raltar, received orders to turn aside 
and besiege this stronghold. In the 
march thither, however, he was so 
raked in traversing the n^ad, which ran 
along the sea-shore, by the broadsides 
of the English ships of war which hung 
on his j^nk, that, after sustaining a 
severe loss, he abandoned the enter- 


prise in despair, and returned to Se- 
ville ; where, unable to bear the warm 
reproaches of Soult, who was irritated 
at his failure, he blew out his brains. 

83. The French marshal was not to 
be diverted from his design, with the 
importance of which he was now fully 
impressed, by this failure; and he now 
|>repared an expedition ^inst Tarifa 
on a larger scfde, and intrusted the 
command to a very disiil^uiBhed offi- 
cer, General Laval, who approached its 
walls at the head of seven thousand 
men in the middle of December, while 
two other divisions of three thousand 
each came up, one from Cadiz, the 
other from l^nda. This formidable 
accumulation of force compelled Bal- 
lasteros again to take shelter in the 
lix>es of Gibraltar, and obliged Skerret, 
who commanded the allied force, to 
await the enemy's arrival within the 
walls, whfte he had eighteen hundred 
British, and seven hundred Spaeniards. 
The English engineers, with great skill, 
had constructed interior retrenchments 
on the side most likely to a jsailed, 
so as to render the assault of^ thp wall 
the least difficulty which tUe enemy 
would have to encounter. The houses 
adjoining the point expected to be 
breached were loopholed, the streets 
barricaded ; and on otd tower, which 
commanded the whole town, was armed 
with heavy artillery, at once to send a 
storm of grape on the assallanl!^, and 
secureip if necessary, the retreat of the 
garrison to their ships, wluoh lay in 
the bay. These precautions, though 
^judicious, were not, however, put to 
the test. Laval broke groxind before 
the place on the 19th December; and 
so completely were the anticipatioDs of 
the British engineers realised, that the 
guns opened their fire exactly on tho 
spot where they were expected to do 
so, and behind which the preparations 
had been made. The approaches were 
pushed with great rapidity; the bat- 
tering guns, which began firing on the 
27th, soon brought the old wall down; 
and by the 30th the breach was sixty 
feet wide, and of easy ascent. But the 
British regiments were on the ram- 
parts, each at its proper post; the 47th 
and a Spanish battalion guarded the 
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hveacbi tho 87fch and rifles were dia- 
l^eraed round the walls. 

84. Little aware of the quality of 
the antagonists with whom they had 
to deal, a column of two thousand 
French commenced the assault at day- 
light on the Slst. Such, however, was 
the vigour of the fire 4tept up upon 
them from every part of the ramparl 
where a mi^^ket or gvoi could be 
bVoiight to tbear on tho mass, that it 
broke before reading the wall, and the 
troops arrived at tho foot of the broach 
in great disorder. Part tried to force 
their way up, part glidod down the bed 
of a stream which flowed through tho 
town, and a few brave i»en reached the 
portcullis which debarred entrance 
above the waters. But the British sol- 
diers now sent down such a crashing 
volley on the throng at the iron grate, 
and at the foot of the breach, that they 
dispersed to the right and Idit, seeking 
'refuge under any pro 3 ectin|r ground 
from the intolerable musketry. The 
combat continuedfor sometime longer, 
the Fmidi, with their usual gallantry, 
keeping up a quick irregular discharge 
on the walls ; butthe ramparts .streamed 
forth fire with such violence, and the 
old tow'cr sent such a tempest of grape 
through their , ranks, that, after sus- 
taining a dreadful loss, they were | 
forced to retreat, while a shout of vie- 1 
tory, mingled with the sound of musi- 1 
cal instruments, passed round the walls 
of the town. This bloody repulse sus- 
liendcd for some days the operations | 
of tho besiegers, who confiiied them-J 
selves to a cannonade ; and meanwhile | 
the rain fell in such torrents, and sick- 
ness made such ravages in their ranks, 
that, according to their own admission, 
“the total dissolution of their army 
was anticipated.” Laval persevered 
some days longer against his own judg- 
ment, in obedience to the positive in- 
junctions of Victor, and the breach was 
BO wide from the continued fire that a 
fresh assault was expected ; but on the 
4th ho raised the siege, and retreated 
in dreadful weather, having first drown- 
ed his powder and buried his heavy ar- 
tilleiy. Ju this expedition, one of the 
most disastrous to their arms, on a 
small scale, which occurred in the whole 
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Peninsular War, the French lost their 
whole cavalry and artillery horses, and 
about five hundred men by the sword, 
besides an equal number by sickness 
and starvation, while the total loss of 
the Allies di^not exceed one hundred 
and fifty. 

85. The campaign of 1811 — less mo- 
mentous in its issue than that which 
preceded it, when the great struggle of 
Torres Vedras was brought to a con- 
clusion, and less brilliant in its resultiv 
than the ^)ne which followed, when 
the decisive overthrow of Salamanca 
loosened the foundations of French 
power over the whole of Strain — had 
yet a most importiint influence on tho 
deliverance of the Peninsula. It is not 
at once that the transition is made 
from disaster to success. Victory is 
of as slow growth, if it is to bo durable, 
to nations, as wealth or fame to in- 
divhiuals. To turn the stream — to 
Schange the gales of fortune — ^to convert 
the torrent of disaster into the tide of 
conquest, is tho real difficulty. To 
make tho first hundred jKJunds often 
costs, mote to the poor aspirant after 
opulence than to make the next thou- 
sand. Duriug^the campaign of 1811, 
this firiA hundred was made. For the 
first time since the British Standards 
appeared in Spain, something approach- 
ing an equality had been attained be- 
tween ^he contending forces. The ad- 
vantages of a central position, and of 
water-caiTiage in his rear, had counter- 
balanced the still decided superiority 
of number ; and Wellington, with his 
sixty thousand British and Portugueso 
soldiers, appeared on the offensive in 
the midst of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand enemies. 

86. True, he had hitherto been foil- 
ed in his efforts tnie, the siege of 
Bodajoz had been raised, that of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo prevented ; the blood of 
Albuera had, to all appearance, stream- 
ed in vain. But, to the discerning eye 
which looked beyond the surface of- 
things, these very disappointments 
were fraught with future hope. The 
British army had, throughout, taken 
theinitiativeandpreservedtheoffeDsive. 
By slight demonstrations they had. put 
in motion the enemy's forces in every 
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part of Spain. The war, throughout, 
had been maintaiued in hia territories, 
aud all insult to the Portuguese fron> 
tier averted. These enterprises had 
been rendered abortive ^ly by accu- 
mulating against the En^isn army the 
whole of the disposable force in the 
south-west and north of Spain: The 
tide of conquest had been arrested ; the 
consolidation of the French power pre- 
vented in other quarters by these re- 
peated concentrations ; the desolation 
of tlie country precluded the possibility 
of such large masses continuing for 
any length of time together; and it 
was easy to see that, if circumstances 
should enable the British government 
to augment, or compel the French 
Emperor to diminish their respective 
forces in the Peninsula, the scale would 
ere long turn to the other^side. .The 
balance in military as well as in poli- 
tical affairs generally quivers fot a 
time before it inclines decisively to a 
new side. Already, to the eye of pro- 
phetic wisdom, were visible the first 
indications of the fall of the vp|^t power 
which had so long oppressed the wdrld; 
and in them more than the comet 
which, during the sumtner oft 1811, 
unexpectedly visited the heavens, as 
in that which preceded the death of 
Caesar, the wise might have seen the 
prognostics of his ’fall.* 

87. But, what was still more im- 
portant, this campaign was productive, 
to all concerned in the British army, 
of one advantage of more ultimate 
value than any which they had hither- 
to gained — a sense of their own de- 
ficiencies. This invaluable acquisition, 
of such tardy growth to nations as 
well as to individuals, had been forced 
alike upon the army, the officers, and 
the government, by its events. The 
soldiers saw that mere valour, though 
it might win a field, could hardly de- 
cide a campaign ; that the loud mur- 
mur at retreat, which forced on the 
carnage of Albuera, might be drowned 

* *' As when a comet, far and wide descried. 

In scorn of Fbenbus 'midst bright heav’n 
doth shine, 

And tidings sad of death and mischief 
brings 

To migh ty lords, to monarchs, and to kings.** 
Tasso. Gcr. Zib. vii. 52. 


in blood; and that the true soldier is 
he who, ready to fight to the last ex- 
tremity when the occasion demands, is 
equally patient and docile in every 
other duty till that season has arrived. 
The officers learned that war is at once 
a difficult science and a practical art ; 
■Hhat minute attention to details is in- 
dispensable touts perfection ; and that 
the bluntness of iutreneding tools, the 
failure of supplies, or Ul-regulated sal- 
lies of valour in the field, may often 
mar the best - concerted enterprises. 
The government Itlt the necesnity of 
straining every nerve to aid their zeal- 
ous general in ^he contest : reinforce- 
ments to a large amount arrived be- 
fore the close of the campaign, though, 
unhappily, the. uniform unhealthiuess 
of the soldiers on first landing prevent- 
ed their swelling, as might have been 
expected, the ranks of the army ;' and 
as much specie as could possibly be 
drawn together, though it was bAt 
little, was forwarded for its use. 

88. By the incessant efforts of »Well- 
ixigton every departxucnt, both ir^ the 
British and Portuguese service, was put 
on a better footing during the cam- 
paign : the government at Lisbon were 
at length induced to take the requisite 
steps to recrujt the ranks which had 
been so fearfully thinned by the fa- 
tigues and the sickness of the Torres 
Vedras campaign; the engiueef' 'and 
commissariat service were essentially 
improved, and all that had been found 
awuuting was obtained from England ; 
Ihe transport and ordnance trains were 
greatly ameliorated, and the military 
hospitids relieved of many of those 
evils which had hitherto been so fatal 
to the lives of the soldiers. Before the 
close of the campaign, eighty-four thou- 
sand men stood on the rolls of the al- 
lied army, of whom fifty-six thousand 
were Biitish, and twenty -eight thou- 
sand Portuguese ; and thqugh, from 
the extraordinaiy sicknessof the troops, 
the number in the field never exceeded 
fifty-seven thousand, yet the prevailing 
epidemics rapidly diminished when the 
cool weather came on; and evezything 
announced thal^ before the next cam- 
paign opened, seventy thousand men 
would be present with the standards 
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ofV^dUngton. Finttlly, the provident the French arms. This conflict with 
care of their chief had materially Carthage, which seemed as if it would 
strengthened the interior defences of be decided upon the ocean, or beyond 
the kingdom. The lines of Toitcs the seas, will henceforth be carried on 
Yedras had been augmented ; new ones upon the plains of Spain. When JSnff* 
near Almada, on the southern bank, lamlahdl he exhausted — when she shall 
constructed on a gigantic scale ; and at last have felt the evils which, for 
such were the preparations mode at twenty years, she has with so much 
Lisbon, that the English general con- cruelty poured upon the Continent ; 
templated ^fehout anxiety an event when h^ her families shall be in 
generally thought probable, and public- mourning — then shall a peal of thun- 
^announced in the French newspapers, der put see end to the affairs of the 
that the Emperor himself was coining Peninsula, and the destinies of her 
tofinishthewaratablow,ontheTagus. armies, and avenge Europe and Asia 
89. Though this design was an- by flnishing this second Punic war." 
nounced, however, it jiras no jiart of 90. Napoleon neither contemplated 
Napoleon’s intention really to put him- nor desired anything more, at this pe- 
self at the head of such an armament, liod, than the re-establishment of the 
His secret despatches to Joseph, ]V)W credit of his arms by the capture of 
in great part published by authority Elvas, and the relief of his finances by 
of the French War Office,* reveal no the quartering of the army of Portu- 
trace of any such design; tke great re- gal in the hitherto untouched fields of 
inforcements which ho poured into the ^plubder of the Alentejo. It was upon 
country in autumn were intiibded only Russia and the north of Europe that 
to compensate the immense losses of the whole attention of the Emperor 
the TJonts Vedras campaign, and to was fixed : the war in Portugal he re- 
re-esl^blish on a secure basis the inter- garded %s a useful auxiliary, which 
rupted communications in the north- might exhaust the English resources, 
em provinces. Napoleon’s real views engross their ipilitary force, and pre- 
at this period were, with more candour vent them from sending any effectual 
than he usually exhibited on such oc- aid, either in men or money, to the 
casions, divulged in his address to the decisive point on the banks of tho 
Legislative Body on June 18, 1811 : — Niemen. In this view, the balanced 
" Since 1809 the greater part of the success of the campaign of 1811, the 
Btroh^ places in Spain have been taken constant predictions of the Opposition 
after memorable sieges, and ithe in- party in ’England that Great Britain 
suTgents have been beaten in a great must finally succumb in the Peninsu- 
number of pitched battles. England lar struggle, and the brilliant career of 
has felt that the war is approaching fi Marshal Suchet in Valencia at the 
termination, and that intrigues and same period, were eminently conducive 
gold are no longer sufficient to nourish to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, 
it: she hasfoimd herself obliged, there- by inspiring the French Emperor with 
fore, to alter the nature of her assist- the belief that all danger was now over 
ano6, and from an auxiliaiy she has be- in that quarter, or would speedily be 
oome a principal. All her troops of the removed by the accession of the Whiga 
line have been sent to the Peninsula : to office on the termination of the Re- 
English blood has at length flowed in gency restrictions ; and, consequently, 
torrents in several actions glorious to that he might safely pursue the phan* 
* Bee tiums, Jvumavx da SUga dm, la uniTersivl empire even to the 

PMwub. ‘m, i. App. No. 47 to 92. edge of the snows of Russia. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 


BEVOLTJTIOH IJT 

f 

1. It waB the boast of tho Spaniards, 
as it now is of the English, that the 
sun never set on their colonial posses- 
sions ; and in the magnihccnt lan- 
guage of the Castilian historians, their 
monarcha succeeded to the sovereignty 
of ** Spain and the Indies.” If the 
magnitude and splendour of this colo- 
nial empire be considered, these high- 
sounding titles will not appear the 
flattery of panegyric, but the voice pf 
truth. The regions which were dis- 
covered by the genius of Columbus, 
which yielded to the energy of Pizarro, 
or were subdued by the cruelty of 
Cortez, constituted a world •within 
^emselves. They were more than 
double the size, and^ontai]|ed above 
ten times the agricultural resources, of 
all Europe taken together. If Spain 
had been worthy of, and capable of die- 
charging its duty to, this noble colo- 
nial empire ; if its inhabitants had 
possessed the energy and' perseverance 
necessary to penetrate and subdue 
those boundless wilds ; if its institu- 
tions had been fitted to awaken th^ 
vigour and call forth the enterprise re- 
quisite for the settlement of mankind 
in these magnificent regions ; if its re- 
ligion had permitted free scope to the 
euer^es of men, and yet provided the 
requisite check on their vices — the em- 
pire of Spain would have been what that 
of Great Britain is at this time, and to 
the Castilian, notthe Anglo-Saxon race, 
it would have been given to settle its 
descendants in half we globe. 

2. The vast continent of South Ame- 
rica contains 7»160,000 square miles, 
being nearly a fifth part of the habit- 
able globe, which comprises 37,000,000. 
Three-fourths of this immense surface 
lie in the torrid zone, and share in the 


SOUTU AMEDICA. 

luxuriance of vegetation, a4A unbound- 
ed richness as rs^rda the gifts of na- 
ture, by which that favoured portion 
of the globe is distinguished, {t is 
nearly 4280 xfiiles in length from north 
to south ; and its greatest breadth is 
x]^o less than 4000 miles. If the variety 
and luxuriance of its productions in 
those parts which are fertile, and the 
extraordinary richness of the soil in 
these tropical regions, are taken into 
account^ it may s^ely be a£8rmed4hat 
it is capable of containing a fifth of the 
whole inhabitants of the globp. If it 
were all as well peopled as the British 
Islands are at this time — which, con- 
sidering the great extent of mountain 
wastes in Scotland, Ireland, and some 
parts of England, does not appear be- 
yond the range of • probabifity ^ it 
would contain above fifteen hundred 
million souls, or nearly twice the whole 
present population of the eartb.^ 

3. ^outh America, like the Italian 
Peninsula, though embracing a great 
variety of clin^tes, territories, and ve- 
getable productions, is divided by na- 
ture into three great districts, each of 
which has a totally distinct character 
imprinted upon it by the Jjwid of na- 
ture, and must continue to the end of 
time to be inhabited by a race of men 
entirely differing in character, habits, 
anddispositionmni; those of the others. 
The western dlviAipp. is formed by the 
great chain of the : Andes, which runs 
from north to south over the whole ex- 
tent of the continent, so near in most 

• Tlie British Islands, on a suriiwe of 132,000 
square Bnfflish tnilos, contain 27,000,000 in-- 
habitants the census of 1841, which is at 
tho rate, on an average, of 221 to the square 
mile. That rate applied to the 7,160,000 
square miles of South Americi, would give 
1,58%3G0,000 inhabitants. 
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placealto the Pacific ocean, that but a 
narrow and broken atrip of land liea 
between their feet and the aea-coast ; 
a^/from a distance at sea, the stu- 
pendous peaks of the Cordilleras ap- 
pear to rise from the glassy w%ve of 
the Pacific. This mountainous region, 
or rather vast irregular plateau, is in 
general elevated about twelve thousand 
fo^f above the bvel of the sea, and is 
surmounted in its central parts by lofty 
chains, rising intS stupendous peal^ 
from to twenty-four thousand 

feet in height, sjlirpasoiiig any in the 
world, excepting those in the Himalaya 
range to the north of India, in elevation. 

4. This prodigious barrier follows 
the coasts of the Pacific ocean through- 
out the whole of South America, from 
which it is rarely distant more tliam 
ten or twelve leagues. Its breadth 
is various in different place^ but in 
general it is from eighty to a hundred 
leagies across. In its snowy SLimmits 
the chief rivere of this immense conti- 
nent fiudthairperennial fountains ; but 
for them, tlm winters of these streams 
would/for the most part, be dried up 
by the burning sun during the hot 
months, and the country be uninhabit- 
able from excessive drought during a 
considerable portion of the year. The 
streams wdiich descend towards the 
Pacific ocean rush in a headlong tor- 

sa violent as to be a continued 
rapid, fTOm the height of twelve (^r six- 
teen thousand feet to the water’s edge, 
often in a course not mo^je than twenty 
or thirty leagues in length. Those 
which flow to the eastward, descend in 
magnificent cataracts from one table- 
land to another, until they reach the 
vast level plains which stretch away 
towards the Atlantic ; and there, unit- 
ing ^tpgether^’ (orni those noble rivers 
'VN'hich ^urpa^flty in the world in vol- 
ume iciigth of course. 

5. ^ The second region of South Ame- 
rica ^Compi^cnds a tract of country of 
equal lenglk/with the great range of 
the Andee^ lying immediately to the 
eastward of it, and from two to three 
times as broad. It consists of immense 
sandy or marshy plains, for the most 
part perfectly flat, and intersected by 
three prodigious rivers, the La Plata, 


the Amazems, and the Orinoco, origin- 
ally descending from the snowy sufi- 
mits of the Andes, into which a host 
of others, such as the Rio, Negro, Ya- 
pura, and the Yuinia, convey their 
waters, the smallest of which having 
a dburse of five or six hundred miles 
^in length before they join the main 
streams to which they «re tributary, 
would bear comparison Vfith the^reat- 
est rivers of the Europeajii'world. Such 
is the cxtei^i of those plains, that they 
stsetch acrose a whole zone of the 
globe ; and ^i^boldt has told us, 
that while one‘,<ehd of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayli«4^ charged with the snows 
of the antarctic circle, the other is 
overshadowed by the palm-trees of the 
tropics. Their aspect is peculiar, and 
inexpressibly striking. Rivalling the 
ocean in extent and level, the declivity 
by which the rivers intersecting them 
fi^w in so slight that it is in general 
imperceptible ; and a gentle movement 
of the waters towards the east alone 
informs the traveller that the inclina- 
tion of the continent lies in that direc- 
tion. •Yct^ven this level expanse has 
a charm peculiar to itself. In thoso 
immens6|plains,'.vher6 not a stone ot 
a bush intervenes forhuudreds of miles 
to break ihe uniformity of the scene,] 
a feeling of sublimity steals over th« 
mind ; tlie nothingness of the indii 
vidual is felt, as on the boundless suri 
fsvee of the ocean, even by the most 
inconsiderate. Without any landmark, 
to direct their steps, the stars, as to 
tnariners at sea, form the only guide, 
of the natives ; now constellations, un- 
seen in northern latitudes, of unequal- 
led brilliancy, attract the admiration; 
of the European traveller, one of which' 
closely resembles the symbol of the' 
Christian faith ;* and when reposing at > 

* It is one of the most extraordinary cir- » 
curastances in the wliole histoiy of literature, 
that this brilliant constellation « visible only 
from the southern hemisphere, was distinctly 
foretold by Dante above two hundred years 
before the Lino was crossed by the Kuropeuii. 
“I turned on my right hand and cast rny 
looks 

Upon the other polo, and saw four stars 

Uiisccn r>f any but tbe first mankind : 

O widowed territory of the North, 

Thou art bereft of looking upon these 1” 

Dante, Purg. j. 22. 

Humboldt, indeed, has shown that, in the 
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miglit under the star-bespangled canopy 
•of heaven, he is roused from slumber, 

‘ and warned to prepare for the fatigues 
! of the following day, by the exclama- 
tion from his guide, “ Mif^mght is 
I hfi GroHH bepina to bdnd I " 

e. U’Ue iLii'd great region of South 
America comprises an elevated plateau, 
intersected with ridges of mountains, 
lying to^the ^^^ifard of the Pampas, 
and between tl^em and the Atlantic 
ocean. It is less considerably, both in 
point of length and elevation, than the 
great chain of the Andoi^^&d does not 
extend over every part’ of the conti- 
nent ; but where it exists Jit .iorms a 
mass of lofty plateaus, the higher 
peaks of which aremot inferior to the 
Pyrenees and Apennines in elevation. 
Nearly the whole of this eastern moun- 
tainous range is embraced in the vast 
Portuguese dominions of Brazil ;* the 
two oUier regions lie almost exclusively 
in the Spanish portioilof the continent. 
The Portuguese plateau may be called 
the temperate zone of South America. 
Oircumstauced midway between the 
shivering elevation of the Andes* and 
the burning sun of Quianaand Colum- 
bia, it brings to maturiilj' in its^igher 
regions the fruits of European, in its 
sunny valleys the productions of tropi- 
cal growth. Inconsiderable wl^n com- 
pared with the other two, this eastern 
plateau is yet twice as large as the 
Spanish peninsula, aud three times the 
size of the w'holo British Islands — on 
so vast a scale does nature appear in 
these magnificent regions, and so bound- 
less is the reserve which her wisdom 

time of the Ptolemies, tlio southern ci'oss 
formed by thoso four stars was visiblo from 
the southom parts of Libya, adioiniug the 
Sahara desert ; and a nimourof this, he cou- 
<'elves, had reached Dante; but this will 
hardly explain his allusion to it os visiblo 
from tin oth^r pole. Perhaps It was a tradi- 
tion from the Phcnicians, who circumnavi- 
gated the Cape of Good Hope, as the}’' un- 
questionably did, long before the Cliristian 
rra. — See Humboldt, Examm Ontiq^e, iv, 

—a work of vast genius and research. The 
ancients seemed to have a presentiment of 
xhe same great discover}', — 

** Venient annis secula seris, 

Qiubns OceanuB vincula rerum 

Laxet, ot ingens patcat tellus. 

Tethysquo novas detegat orhes. 

Nee sit ten-is ultima Thulo." 

Horace. 


has prepared, to bo opened at the ap- 
pointed season, f# the overflowing 
numbers of the Old World. 

7. The most remarkable feature in 
South America, next to the stupend- 
ous range of the Andes, is its riyers. 

In the foremost rank is to be placed 
tjie superb river of the Amazons. This 
noble stream, which far exceeds in 
magnitude the largest divers in thy 
Old World, takes its ris§ from two 
sources, the one of wlfich is found in 
the glaciers of Lnuricocha, one of the 
loftiest of the Ccrdillfc range — the 
second in the snowy summit of Mount 
Cailloma, in the same lofty chain. 
Swelled by the* tributary streams of 
the Yapura and the Rio Negro on the 
left^bank, and by the Madeira, the Ya- 
vari, the Yutay, and the Yurua, the 
Miigua, the Rio de los Capanachuas, 
and the Ppyhira, on the right, it flows 
^for a long period through mountain 
gorges oft prodigious depth and silT- 
passing beauty. After emerging from 
the Andes, it winds in a lazy current 
through the immense savannahs of 
South America, and does not 9esch 
the ocean till it has run a course of 
three hundred and fifteen leagues after 
its junction with the Rio Negro. Its 
entire course^ includi njg its windii^)^ ;^ 
exteuife: „7J,fer ’^dve^ 
imles. It^ .eraacKSS... 

three p ylesy^ nja Afe sddomjjya# 
tliin-wglfc fathom^ 
fion with Xouga , howeverj^^^ljx- 
‘^ahs^i^omefiT so grgat, that hr mid- 
cb^jnel t& opposite coasy£, gan*Rafdt y 
bo.seerb''an3"jt*fll5^1n a va8F"^u- 

periseived at'the diifejiQe of 

coasC A veEemeirt stSg^ Stfsues^^. 
its 'mouth between the*l^v^ flowing | 
down and the tide running tip ; twice/ 
every day they dispute the pre-eiqi/ 
uence, and animals, equally with m^A 
withdraw from the tcn'ible' conflicti 
In the shock of the enormous masses i 
of, .water, a ridge of surf and foam is \ 
often raised to the height of a hnn- \ 
dred and eighty feet; the islands in \ 
the neighbourhood are shaken by the j 
strife; the fishers, the boatmen, and j 
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f the Alligators, withdraw trembling from 
) the shock. At spripg-tideB, such is the 
vehemence of this collision, that the 
Opposite waves precipitate l^emselves 
£ on each other like hostile armies ; the 
‘ shores are covered to a great distance 
' on either side with volumes of foam ; 
huge rocks* whirled about like bark|u 
ai'e tossed up to the surface ; and the 
awful roar, -echoed from island to 
island, gives « the first warning to the 
far-distant maiiler that he is approach- 
ing the shores of South America.* 

8. The second gr^b river of South 
America is the Rio de la Plata, which, 
like the river of the Amazons, takes its 
risedu the Andes, and is formed by the 
confluence of several streams descend- 
ing from their snowy summits. Of 
these, the Parana is the most consAlcr- 
able. This great river, after wander- 
ing long through the mouu^ins, issues 
from their gorges by the cataract of 
— a fearful rapid twelve leagues 
in length, near tlie town of Quayra, 
where t^ descending torrent forces 
its headlong course with incredible 
viol^ce through walls of rock, often 
overhanging, of stupendous elevation. 
Arrived in the great plains, the Parana 
is swelled by the waters of the Para- 
guay, one of the tributary streams of 
wliich, the Filcomayo, descends from 
the neighbourhood of Potosi, and af- 
fords the means of water communica- 
tion to the celebrated silver mines at 
that place.t It is afterwai^s aug- 


^ **Norofk,no risinginountaiTirenrsbiBhoad, 
No Binglo river winds along the mead, o 
But one A*ast lake o'er all the laud is spread. 
No lofty grove, no forest-haunt is found. 
But in his den deep lies the savage drown'd : 
With headlong rage, resistless in its course, 
The rapid torrent whirls, tho snorting 
horse; 

High o’er tho soa the foamy freshes ride. 
While backward Tothys turns her yielding 


tide." 


Lttoan, Phar$alia, book iv. 


t **So, from the top of Vesnins the cold, 
Down to.the sandy valleys tumbleth Po, 
Whose streams the farther from their loun- 
taln rolled, 

Still stronger wax, and with more puis- 
sauce go; 

And, homed like a bull, his forehead bold 
Belifts,aiid o'er his broken banks doth flow. 
And with his horns to pierce the sea asstiy s, 
To which he profloroth war, not tribute 
iwya." 

Tassc, Oer. lib, ix. 46. 


mented in its course by the Vermigo 
and Solado, charged with the m .ited 
8no^vs of tho Cordilleras, and by the 
broad waves of the Uniguay, which 
descend from the mountains of Brazil. 
The junction of all these rivers forms 
the majestic Rio de la Plata, which 
equals the liver of the Amazons in 
breadth and volume of waters, but is 
iuferior to it in length { itg mouth, 
which is nearly of the siSO of the Brit- 
ish Channel, is to be regarded rather 
as an arm of the sea than the estuary 
even of one of the largest rivers in 
existence. 

9. The third great river of this im- 
mense continent is the Orinoco, which, 
though far exceeding any iu Europe in 
magnitude, is inferior to the two others. 
It takes its rise in the lake of Ipava, 
situated only five degrees to the south 
of the line, in a branch of the Andes ; 
and, after traversing the vast lake or 
permanent swamp of Parima, and re- 
ceiving the tributary waters of the 
Guyavari and other great streams, it 
pursues its lazy course through dark 
overfianging forests, charged with the 
humidity, and abounding with the 
luxuriant vegetation of tropical cli- 
mates, by a course fourteen hundred 
miles long, to the sea. Though its 
length thus not a third that of the 
Amazons, fet it receives such a pro- 
digio^ accession of waters in those 
shady forests, into which even the 
burning sun of the tropics esp hardly 
penetrate, and where three times the 
rain usual in Britain falls annually,:!: 
that it discharges an immense volume 
of water, hardly inferior to either of 
its gigantic rivals, into tho ocean. So 
vast is its extent* that the mouth of 
thi^jQirinoco resemblsa % sfitireTesslafe 

it is with great difficulty that ships, 
even with the aid of a strong east wind, 
can make good the entrance. Huge 
detached diffs, the remains of an old 
rocky barrier broken through by the 
current, which once joined the island 
of Trinidad to the opposite coast of 

t The average fall of rain oil the east coast 
of England is twenty-toiir inches n-year ; on 
the banks of the Orinoco it is seventy-two 
inches. 
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Parima, start up here and there in this | 
water, as if to furnish a perpetual n^e- 1 
morial of the nxamitude of the force j 
w hich had swept the intermediate parts 
away. There is little struggle here, as 
at the mouth of the river of the Ama- 
zons, between the tide and the stream : 
the ocean appears to receive with com- 
placency its magnificent tributary; and 
far beyond zight of the shore its waves 
are parted by the white waters of the 
river, which, clearly define^, strangely 
contrast with the deep blue hue of the 
sea.* It was upon entering into this 
vast unmixed current, that Columbus, 
while yet far from the mainland, be- 
came convinced he was approaching a 
great coutinent. His sagacious mind 
at once perceived that so immense a 
volume of fresh water could have been 
collected only on an extensive surface 
of land ; while his ardent imagiifation, 
fraught with oriental imagery, thought 
he perceived in the serenity of the ai?, 
the clearness of the firmament, and the 
embalmed breezes which, even at that 
distance, were wafted from its flowery 
shores, unequivocal marks *of his ax> 
proach to Paradise, from which the 
four great rivers of •the e^th took 
their course. 

10. Between the third and fourth 
degrees of latitude the Orinoco separ- 
ates not only the great forest of Par- 
ima from the naked savannahs of the 
Apure, the Meta, and the Gmyavari, 
which stretch away without intermis- 
sion to the snows of the antarctic circle, 
but it forms the limit also between tw<% 
hordes of men of entirely different char- 
acter, disposition, and habits. On the 
south-west wander, amidst plains des- 
titute of trees, and savannahs stretch- 
ing as far as the waters of the Atlantic, 
savage tribes, indolent in their habits, 
dirty in their persons, forocious in their 
disp«^sition, but energetic in their de- 
sires, glorying in their independence, 
capable of extraordinary occasional ef- 

* With curded foam and .froth the billows 
hoar 

About the cable murmur, roar, and rave : 

At last tliey came where all bis watciy store 

The flood in one deep channel did engrave. 

And forth to greedy seas bis streams he sent. 

And so his waves, his name, himself, he 
spent.’* Tasso, (?er. Lib. xv. A 


fort Thf^ are the nomads of South 
America ; and xi^ them is now to bo 
found the germ of those pastoral ua* 
tions which, in every age of the world, 
have exercised so imixortant an influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the species. 
Mounted on the hardy and active steeds 
^which, first introduced by their Span- 
ish conquerors, and descended from 
the Andalusian stock, l|^ave multiplied 
to an incredible extent jp the Pam^aa 
of the New World, they wander at will 
over the pi'odigious tract of open pas- 
tures which stretch fi’om tho banks of 
the Orinoco to the frontiers of Patago- 
nia. To the north-east of that river,, 
and amidst ths streams which arq nour- 
ished under the shades of its imper- 
vious forests, are to be found tribes of 
a*tota]ly different character. Mild, 
tranquil, easy of government, inclined 
to industry, they readily embrace tho 
discipline of the missionariesi and en- 
gage without reluctance in the labours 
of agriculture. The language of those 
opposite tribes is as mueb^ opposed in 
character as their habits, or physi- 
cal objects with which they are sur- 
rounded. On the savannahs it is ener- 
getic, rough, and impassioned; in the 
forests it is soft, melodious, and abound- 
ing in circumlocutiorz. So clearly has 
nature, in all parts of the world, im- 
printed the same opposite characters 
upon the sojourners in the fiqjj^s and 
the shepherds in the plains. 

11.* The scenery in tho tropical re- 
gions of the New World is so essen- 
tially difierent from what is to be met 
with in any part of Europe, that it is 
hardly possible tp those who have not 
seen it to convey any conception of its 
beauty. The view from the I'ock of 
Marimi of the rapids of the Orinoco, is 
one of the most striking, and has been 
thus described by the hand of a mas- 
ter:— “When we arrived,** says Hum- 
boldt, “at the top of the cliff, the first 
object which caught our eye was a sheet 
of foam, a mile in extent. Enormous 
masses of dark rock, of an iron hue, 
started up here and there out of its 
snowy surface. Some resembled huge 
basaltic cliffs resting on each other ; 
others, castles in ruins, with detached 
towers and fortalices guarding their 
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approach. Their Bomhre colour formed 
a contrast with the dazzling whiteness 
of the foam. Every rock, every island, 
is covered with flourishing trees, the 
foliage of which is often united above 
the foaming gulf by creepers hanging in 
festoons from their opposite branches. 
The base of these rocks and islands, as^ 
far as the eye can reach, is lost in the 
volumes of white smoke which boil 
abbve the surface of the river ; but 
above these snowy clouds, noble palms, 
from eighty to a hundred feet in height, 
rise aloft, stretching ^heir summits of 
dazzling green towards the clear azure 
of heaven. With the changes of the 
day, ^hese rocks and palm-trees arc 
alternately illuminated by the bright- 
est sunshine, or projected in deep sha- 
dow on the surrounding surge. 
does a breath of wind agitate the fol- 
iage, never a cloud obscure tl^ vault of 
.heaven. A dazzling light is ever shed 
rthr^ugh the air, over the eartlr enam- 
elled with the loveliest flowers, over 
the foaming stream stretching as far 
as the ^e can reach. The spray glit- 
tering sin the sunbeam forms a thou- 
sand rainbows, ever changing, yet ever 
bright, beneath whose arches islands 
of flowers, rivalling the very hues of 
heaven, flourishnin perpetual bloom. 
There is nothing austere or sombre as 
in northern climates, eVen in this scene 
of elem^jntal strife ; tranquillity and re- 
pose seem to sleep on the very edge of 
the abyss of waters. Neither “lime, 
nor the sight of the Cordilleras, nor a 
long abode in the charming valleys of 
Mexico, have been able to eflace from 
my recollection the impression made 
by these cataracts. When I read the 
descriptions of similar scenes in the 
East, my mind sees again in clear vision 
the sea of foam, the islands flowers, 
the palm-trees surmounting the snowy 
vapours. Such recollections, like the 
memory of the sublimest w'orks of 
poetry and the arts, l(?ave an impression 
which is never to be eflkced, and which, 

, throLigii the whole of life, is associated 
wi’riirlyery sentiment of the grand and 
the^beiiditiful.” 

ii Hardly inferior to this magnifi- 
^nt scene, though of a very diflferent 
i^aracter, is the aspect of the great 


forests through which in part of its 
course the Orinoco flows, Vart Lvel 
plains are there covered with trees, 
W’hich, rising to a hundred and eighty 
or two hundred feet in height, over- 
shadow the humid surface of the earih. 
Round their base clusters a stratum of 
underwood, so dense that the paths 
which wild animals have made through 
its thickets resemble arches cut out of 
rock, rather than passages through a 
leafy wilderness. Creepers of various 
kinds, and nearing in general splendid 
blossoms, surmount this thicket, and 
sometimes reach the summits of the 
loftiest trees. Nor are these dark re- 
treats destitute of inhabitants : on the 
contrary, animal life swarms there with 
a prodigality equal to that of vege- 
table. Alligators*are so frequent on 
shores of the river and its tributaiy 
streaihs, that for a distance of several 
hundred miles the traveller has hardly 
^crless than five or six of them in 
Bight at the same time. Parrots of 
various species and brilliant plumage ; 
birds innumerable, from the scarlet 
flamingo ft the tiny humming-bird, 
nestle in every branch ; while the 
thickets ^w'arm ^ith wild animals in 
such prodigious numbers, that it ap- 
pears hardly conceivable how they can 
all find subsistence. Tigers, jaguars, 
tapira, monkiys, wild-boars, deer, be- 
sides smaller quadrupeds, abound in 
every direction ; and by a peculiarity 
very remarkable, and unknown else- 
where, they all begin at the same hour 
the night to raise their respective 
cries, and fill the forest vrith a chorus 
BO loud and dissonant that sleep is for 
hours impossible to the w^earied travel- 
ler. So universal and well known is 
this custom, that the monks, in their 
journeys on the shores of the Orinoco, 
before lying down, pray “ for a quiet 
night and rest as other mortals.” It is 
not without design that this prodigious 
exuberance of animal and vegetable life 
is found in the dark forests of the Ori- 
noco. By the remains of their mingled 
debris, which accumulate for centu- 
ries in undisturbed repose beneath the 
lejify canopy and in a humid soil, a 
deep alluvial mould of the richest qua- 
lity is formed: every successive year 
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adds a few inches to the fertile depo- 
sit ; and in the scene of present soli- 
tude, in depths now pierced only by 
the ones of the forest, arc preparing, 
by an unseen hand, the means of hap- 
|)ine6s and the voice of praise. 

13. The savannahs of South Ame- 
rica are sometimes called meadows or 
fairies; but this name is not properly 
applicable to postiires which are often 
extremely dry, though covered with 
grass four or tive feet in height. They 
are true steppes — differing from those 
of the Old World only in the remark- 
able circumstance, that great part of 
them are situated in the torrid zone, 
and subject to the most vehement ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays; while those of 
Asia aix) all on elevated plateaus, and 
in temperate or frigid latitudes. On 
this account the immense plains be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazons 
river, which are little raised above the 
level of the sea, would be in gi'cat ‘pai^# 
uninhabitable, and in fact a blowing 
desei-t, like the Sahara of Africa, were 
it not for the extraordinary Hat surface 
which they present, and whiidi riders 
the most part of them liable to be peri- 
odically overflowed b;|^ the waters of 
these immense rivers and their tribu- 
tary streams. So dead, indeed, is the 
flat between the Orinoco and the river 
of the Amazons, that it ^ n<!fw been 
ascertained, by undoubted evidence, 
that their waters communicate with 
each other; for M. Humboldt actually 
sailed, on an inland branch called the 
Casiquiari, from the Rio Negro, a tribu- 
taiy of the Amazons, to the Orinoco. 
Tho same communication exists in 
other lesser branches of both rivers. 
Thus nature has provided, in the flat 
surface of these immense steppes and 
the gigantic harrier of snow which lies 
behind them, os in the deltas of Egypt, 
the means of perpetual irrigation and 
perennial fertility. The reservoirs exist 
in exhaustless numbers in the snows 
of the Andes; the great arteries of the 
system are ali'eady formed by the level 
rivers; nothing is wanting hut the 
steady hand of laborious indostxy to 
conduct the little rills, as in Lombardy 
or Mesopotamia, to the meadows and 
gardens of civilised man. 


14. During the rainy season tho 
Pampas exhibit a beautiful verdure ; 
but when the great droughts succeed, 
they assume the appearance of a desert 
in those places which are elevated, even 
hy a few inches, above the level of tho 
inundation of tho rivers. The grass 
then disax^pears; the earth becomes 
1‘educed to dust ; huge crevices yawn 
in its parched surface ; tho crocodiles 
and the large serpents liljpuried in the 
dried mud, where th§y remain, torpid 
till the flrst waters of spring' waken 
them from their long slumber. These 
phenomena are exhibited in all those 
portions of the Llanos where tho soil 
is not travers^ by rivers; but where 
this is the case, and on the edge of the 
brooks or lakes where the traveller 
ineets with water, he finds, even dur- 
iiigthe season of most extreme drought, 
herbage and wild bushes surmounted 
by the x>iAm, the branches of which, 
spreading out like a fan, cast a steadj^ 
shadow on the sand at its feet. * 

15. The greater part of these im- 
mense savannahs are not ele fated more 
than two or three hundred feet, above 
the level of the sea; and this declivity^ 
diffused over a distance of a thousand 
or twelve hundred miles, renders it 
almost insensible at any one place. 
Often in a space of a tLousand - square 
miles, there is not an eminence a foot 
high. If a wave fifty fathoms in height 
were to rise from tho sea at the flRiuth 
of the» Orinoco, it would break upon 
the foot of the Andes, eight hundred 
miles distant. In consequence, the 
least east wind, or any considerable 
flood in the rivers, makes their waters 
regorge and overspread a vast extent 
of level ground, which immediately be- 
comes covered with the richest herb- 
age. So flat is the surface thus flooded, 
that it is reached at once by the inun- 
dations of the Orinoco and the Ama- 
zons ; and, in the expressive language 
of the natives, the subsiding waters 
“ do not know which way to run.” In 
consequence, the eartli, even when ths 
surface is perfectly dry, is, at the depth 
of a few feet, saturated with moisture; 
and everywhere in the Llanos, at ths 
depth of ten feet, fine and abundant 
springs are to be met with, flowing in 
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a stratum of red conglomerate. One 
of these vast plains — that lying be- 
tween the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the town of Araura, and from San 
Carlos to the savannahs of Caqueta — 
is 0110 hiuiclrcd and eighty leagues long 
by two hundred broad, and contains 
seventeen thousand square leagues — 
about the area of France. Anothef 
across the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to 
tke foot of tSe Andes, is three hun- 
dred and ei^ty ^leagues broad — as far 
as from London to Genoa; and above 
sis hundred leagues long— a distance ' 
as great as from Ltmdon to Naples. 
These plains in all contain two hundred 
and twenty thousand square marine 
leagues, or one million seven hundred 
and sixty thousand square miles. Vast 
as is this extent, the uniformity* of 
their surface, varied only here and 
there in the northern paints by a soli- 
tary palm, the waving of the^ong herb- 
age before the wind, like the |iurges of 
tnl sea, and the unchan^ng aspect of 
the horizon, round as a girdle, which 
appease cotiStantly to recede from the 
traveler, make them appear larger 
even than they are, and produce on 
the mind a mingled impression of sub- 
limity and melancholy. . 

16. If these American steppes had 
possessed an animal adequate to yield- 
ing milk for human sustenance, and 
another capable of sustaining man, 
the^^ould have become, even ante- 
rior to the Spanish invasion, the abode 
of great and powerful wandering na- 
tions, who would have multiplied as, 
rapidly as the herds in their native 
wuds, and exercised as powerful an in- 
duence on the character of the species, 
and the fortunes of the empires which 
arose to greatness in the New World, 
as the Tartars have done in every age 
in the Old. But the want of any such 
companions to man entirely prevented 
this result, and rendered the histoiy 
of civilisation wholly different in Ame- 
rica from what it hM been in Europe 
and Asia. Anterior to the Spanish in- 
vasion, no animal capable of nourish- 
ing the human species^ like the cow, or 
of conveying them from place to place, 
like the horse or the camel, existed in 
the New World ; the strongest beast 
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of burden they possessed, the lama of 
Peru, was wholly unequal to the fa- 
tigues, and unfit for the wants^ of a 
wandering life. Thence the total want, 
in every period of the native history 
of America, of that ^at family of 
mankind, the nomad tribes. Had they 
possessed such auxiliaries — had the 
countless herds of cattle and troops of 
horses which now wander over these 
boundless wilds, always existed to feed 
the numbers, and triple the strength 
of man id his native solitudes, the 
empires of New Granada and Peru 
would have been repeatedly overturn- 
ed, like those of the Assyrians and 
Modes, by the arms of the shepherd 
i kings. The energy of the desert would 
have been engr^ted on the riches of 
civilisation; the feeble and debasing 
government of a false theocracy would 
bave«been supplanted by the energetic 
spirit of roving independence ; and 
<.vhen the Spaniaids appeared on their 
coasts, instead of a meek race, who 
tendered their necks to the yoke and 
their riches to the ravishcr, they would 
have ^eiicSi^untered the lances of free- 
men, who would have equalled them 
in valour, aud|^ speedily hurled them 
back info the waves. It was not with- 
out a deep prophetic insight into the 
history of the species, that the dog 
and tlfe horse were made the com- 
panions, cattle and sheep the attend- 
ants of man. But for these he never 
could have emerged from his native 
seats : .and the iron race of Japhet it- 
^self, instead of, in obedience to the 
Divine precept, overspreading the earth, 
and subduing it, would have been wan- 
dering in impotent barbarism amidst 
the mountains of the Caucasus. 

17. These immense savannahs of South 
America run down the centre of the 
continent, and in the basin of the river 
of the Amazons, . from the sea to the 
Andes. But in the centre of the coun- 
try, midway between the waters of that 
stupendous stream and those of the 
Rio de la Plata, a prodigiotu txaot of 
county is to be found, partly in the 
Brazilian, partly in the Spanish terri- 
tory, wMch is entirely covered with 
forests. More than half the feeders of 
those gigantic rivers take their rise in 
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this immeDse woody region; itiBamidet ! 
its deep Bolitudes, and under the sha- 
dow of its impenetrable boughs, that ; 
great part of their everlasting foun- 
tains are found. This tract ot forest 
-overspreads both mountain and plain; 
in some places it covers rocky ranges 
as lofty as the Pyrenees, in other level 
plains as uniform as Lombardy, and 
•extends from 18° south latitude to 8° 
north. Ihe area it contains embraces 
no less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand square leagues, or hine hun- 
dred and sixty thousand square miles, 
more than six times the area of France, 
and nearly equal to the whole penin- 
sula of Hindostan south of the Hima- 
laya mountains* — on so vast a scale is 
the reserve of nature outspread in the 
New World. Ample provision for the 
increase of man is already made in these 
forests; there is not one tree in a hun- 
dred of the palm tribe, which consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the woods, - 
which does not bear fruit adapted' for 
his 8ustenanoe.t This immense region 
is for the most part uninhabited : no 
other roads are known thisugl^ its 
depths but the beds of rivers; and the 
knowledge of the Euro^n concerning 
it is limited to the immediate ^ciuity 
of its principal streams. At distant in- 
tervals only, the perseverance of the 
Indians with difficulty finds a i)ath 
through its umbrageous thickets. Im- 
pervious to savage, the whole of this 
region is yet destined to yield to the 
efforts of civilised man. Steam navi- 
gation will ascend its innumerable 
streams; laborious indiistiy will find 
ample recompense in its virgin mould; 
and on the theatre of present soli- 
tude will one day appear the abodes, 
the virtues, and the vices of civilised 
man. 

18. The immense chain ef the Andes 
traversing its whole extent near the 
Paciffc ocean, has stamped a character 
upon South American nature which be- 

* India in aU contains 1,287,000 square, 
miles ; the Bridsh dominions in it are 512,000 
square miles.— Commonj' Bmori, 11th Ooi 
1881 ; ELFStinsroNs’s/iidici, f. 6. 

t ‘^UponmillioDsofpalm-treeBloadedwith 
fhiit Ulb olives, We seamely (bund a hun- 
dredth part wHhoot Huiiboldt, 
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loD^ to no other country. The pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes the regions 
which belong to this immense chain, 
are the successive plateaus, like so 
many huge natural terraces, which rise 
one above another before arriving at 
the great central chains, where the 
highest summits are to be found. Such 
if the elevation of some of those lofty 
plains, that they often exceed eight 
and nine, and sometime^j^ach twelve 
thousand feet above th# level of the sea. 
The lowest of these plateaus is higher 
than the summit of the pass of the Great 
St Bernard, the molt elevated inhabited 
ground in Europe.!]: But such is the 
benignity of thq climate, that at these 
prodigious elevations, which even in 
the south of Europe approach the lino 
of perpetual snow, are to be found cities 
and towns, corn-fields and orchards, 
and all the 8ymx)tomB of rural felicity. 
The town Quito itself, the capital 
»of a provi^ice of the same name, is si^- 
ated on a plateau in the centre of the 
Andes, nine thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Yot^there 
are found concentrated a numjrous 
population; and the plateau contains 
cities with thirty, forty, and even fifty 
thousand inhabitants. ** After living,” 
says Humboldt, “ some^ontbs on this 
elevated ground, you experience an ex- 
traordinary illusion. Finding yourself 
surrounded with pastures and^m- 
fields, flocks and herds, smiling orch- 
ards aiid golden harvests, the sheep 
<and the lama, the fruits of Europe and 
(^hoBo of America, you forget that you 
are, as it were, suspended midway be- 
tween earth and heaven, and elevated 
to a height exceeding that of the lof- 
tiest passes by which the European tra- 
veller makes his way from France into 
Itfdy, and double that of Ben-Nevis, 
the highest mountain in Great Bri- 
tain.” 

19. The different gradations of vege- 
tation, as might be expected in a coun- 
try where the earth rises from the tor- 
rid zone by a few steep ascents to the 
region of eternal congelation, form one 
of the moat remarkable characteristics 
of this land of wonders. From the 

t Ufa 7546 feet above tbo level of the 

Manuel clu Toyoyeur en Sufai^ I. ITS. 
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'tbe^ Mft to height of 
f««t to bo found the 
Ipihiice&t palm-tree^ the Mufiai^4he 
P^ieoni% the balmeof Tolu, the laige 
iSbwering jaspiim the date-tree, and 
all jthe product!^ of tropical climates. 
On the arid ’shorea of the ocean flour- 
ish, in addition to these, the cotton- 
tree, the magnolia, the cactus, and tlfe 
luscious fruits which ripen under the 
genial sun apb amidst thebalmybreezes 
of the West Indja Islands. One only of 
these tropical children of nature, a spe- 
cies of palm,* is met with far in advance 
of the rest of its tfib'e, tossed by the 
winds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above tlv9 sea in the Cor- 
dillera range. In this remoii, as nature 
exhibits the riches, so it nas spread the 
pestilence of tropical regions. The hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and the 
damp heat which is nourished amidst 
its intricate thickets, produce violent 
fevers, which often prove ext^'emely de-< 
structive, especially to European con- 
stitutions. But if the patient survive 
the flrst Attack, a remedy is at hand; 
a }oipmey to the temperate climate of 
the elevated plateaus soon restores 
health, and the sufferer is as much re- 
vived by the gales of the Andes, os the 
Indian valetu^arian is by a return to 
Europe. 

20/ Above the region of theimlms 
commences the temperate zone. It is 
therSi that veg^tion appears in its 
most delightful form ; luxuriant with- 
out being rank, majestic yet not imper- 
vious, it combines all that nature hag 
given of the grand, with all that poets 
have figured of. the beautiful. The 
bark-tree, which^she has provi^M as 
the only efleotual febrifuge in tHi dead- 
ly heats of the inferior region; iho cy- 
peruB and melaBtomo, with their superb 
violet blossoms; ^gantic fuschias of 
every possible variety, and evergreen 
tre^ of lofty stature covered with 
flowers, adorn that delightful zone. 
The tun is enamelled by never-f^ing 
floors; mosBes of dazzling beauty, fed 
by -the i^re()aent rains attracted by the 
mbuniaiuB, cover ,the rocks ; and the 
trethoBng brsnehes of the zmmosa,^ 

* The Garojqrlou Andioola.— Bciibolot, 
Shtfoatt du Siigimt M^atori&l€$i SB. 


and others of the BenBiiive tribe, hang 
in graceful pendants over every deoliv- 
ity. Almo^ the flbwering shrubs 
which adorn our conservatories ate to 
be found there in primeval beauty, 
and upon what to Europeans appease 
a gigantic scale : magnificent arums of 
many different kinds spread their am- 
ple snowy petals above the surround- 
ing thickets; and inhumemble creep- 
ers, adorned by splendid blossoms, 
mount to the summits even of the 
highest fl'eeB, and diffuse a perennial 
fragrance around. 

21. The oaks and trees of Europe 
are not found in those parts of the 
Andes which lie in the torrid zone,, 
till you anive at the height of five 
thousand feet/ It is there that you 
first begin t6 see tlie leaves fall in 
autumn and bud in spring, as in Euro- 
pean climates ; below ^nat level the 
foljage, as in all tropical regions, is 
' perpetual. Nowhere are the trees so 
large as in this region; not unfre- 
quently they are found of the height 
of a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and^igllk,y feet ; their stems are some- 
times from eight to fifteen feet across 
at their base, i^nd rise a hundred feet 
withoil^ a single cross-branch. When 
so great an elevation as the plain of 
Quito, however, which is nine thousand 
five bundled and fifteen feet above the 
sea, is reached, they become less con- 
siderable, and not larger than those 
usually found in the forests of Europe. 
If the traveller ascends two thousand 
feet higher, to an elevation of eleven 
or twelve thousand feet, troes almost 
entirely disappear ; but the frequent 
humidity nourishes a thick covering 
of arbutus three or four feet high, 
and flowering shrubs, tlie blossoms of 
which, genendly of a. bright yellow, 
form a 8trikk% cdnti^t to the dark 
evergreen folhi^e in which they are 
embedded. Sw Higher, at the height 
of thirteen Ihousand feet, near the 
summit of the Cordilleras, almost con- 
stant rains overspread, the earthy with, 
a verdant and slippery coating of moss, 
amidst which a tew stunted specimens 
of the m^stoma still exhibit their pur- 
ple blossoms. A broad zone succeeds, 
covered entirely with alpine plants. 
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w&ich, as in iihe motfSotaliiB of Switzer ayerago of «U Enjjtod is oiil;f nii^* 
landf nestle in the erevloes of rock», or fold. This prodigSKia increase la, ^ , 
push their flowers, Mnemlly of yellow talned With hardly any attention ip 
or dark blue, through the now frequent culture, as the o|mtion of hoeing dr 
enow. Higher still, grass alone is found, weeding crops Is. nyniown, and the 
tiingled with grey moss, which con- eaithismerelyscratlledai^thapleiwh 
ducts the wearied traveller to the re- of the rudest construction^ or with the 
gion of perpetual snow, which in those branches of a tree. When Ihe seed is 
worm latitudes is general only at an iown, it is not even cleared of the 
elevation of fourteen thousand feet, bushes wd stumps of which en- 
Above that level no animated being ^ c^ber it. Vegetation exceeding^ 
found* except the huge condor, the vigorous in the Pampas ; and in those 
largest bird that exists, whi& in these situations where the soil is reached by . 
immense solitudes, amidst ice and the overflowing of the streams, whica 
clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.* embrace two-thiros of the sur&ce, it 

22. In a country of such vast extent, rivals in riches the Delta of £^pt. 
embracing so many different latitudes, Three days* wci*k in the week would ' 
from the heats of the torrid to the ice make the inhabitants perfectly com- 
of the frozen zone, and combining eveiy fortable. The mind of the tniveUer 
variety of climate in one vicinity, from who surveys the boundless^tracts of 
the burning swamps of Guiana to the fertile land, which here stretch out ne- 
shivering summit of the Andes peaks, glected and unappropriated for thou- 
a large portion of the country is u^es- sands of nflles, and recollects the mul- 
sarily sterile and desolate. Yet such is^ titudes ^ho pine for employm*ent^ 
the fertility of the soil in other places, bis own country, the fierce contests for 
that it may be doubted whether, on an tracts of territery not a hum^^th part 
average of the whole surface, it docs the size of these, which ’in evefy age ^ 
not reach the productive pouira (tf the have drenched the Old Worid'^with 
most favoured European territoiy. A blood, is filled with an irresistible feel- ' 
long line of desolation abng their whole ing of melancholy. He learns how 
extentmarksthesummitofthf Andes, ^eatis the beneficence of God, how 
from the Isthmus of Darien to Capo little the animosities of men. 

Horn ; a considerable proportion of its 24. Locally situated in North Ame- 
collateral ridges is sterile in the higher rica, Mexico, from climate, institutions, 
districts ; the mountains of Brazil, and nation, belongs to the Spg^h 
covered with forests, are in part in- portion of liie Naw World. Contain- 
capable of human habitation, and vast ing within itself the elements of a 
tracts in the Pampas and Llanos, des- mighty empire, it seems destined, like 
titute of perennial water, seem chained panada, to open for ages to come its 
to the pastoral state to the end of the capacious arms to receive the ovexffow- 
world. But, with these exceptions, ing population ofthecther hemisphere, 
almost the whole country is suscept- It pouesses a terrlMtT of above a mil- 
iblo of cultivation, and a considerable lion cfgeograpbical square miles, thinly 
part is so fertUe, that the rich produc- populated at this time by nearly eight 
tions of tropiced climates yield an al- millions of inhabitanta,t showing just 
most inconceivable' anubunt of subsist- eight to the square mile; while in 
ence for the use of man. England the proportion to the same 

23. Such is the fertiljlty of the soil, space is. three hundred. The Rocky 
and 80 wonderful are the productive Mountains run like a huge backbone 
powers of nature, that wheat in Soi;^h through its whole territory from nor& 
America usually produces Seventy, in to south, rising occasionally into «btL^ 
some instances a hundred fold. The pendous volcanic peaks, which in some * 

* See Appendix, K, Chap. Lxvn., wherethe f The numbers were 7,687,000 by the 

height of the chief mountains in the world is bus of 1841.— American Statistical 
given. 1841,267.' 

VOL. IX, 
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plapes attain th^ height of sixteen 
and seventeen thcmsand feet.* These 
mountains, which spread their ramifi- 
nations through a great portion of the 
country, are stored with the richest 
veiBfi of gold and silver; and these 
minerals are in great part found, not 
at the shivering elevation of ten 0 £ 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, as 
in South Arnica, but at the compara- 
tively modejrte height of three or four 
thousand. VaalPlakeB, most of which 
are rapidly filling up, are to be found 
in many of the luft}^ valleys ; and pla- 
teaus or table-lands of prodigious ex- 
tent, like so many successive terraces 
or steps from the sea-shore to the Cor- 
dilleras, give every vari^y of climate, 
fh>m the warmth of the tropics to the 
cold of everlasting snow. ' 

25. Haturo exhibits in the different 
gradations of this ascent ^the same 
. luxuriant and dazzling beauty as in 
tly* slopes of the Andes in South Ame- 
rica. Piist, on the soa-shore, is the 
terra cali^e — the hot region — the 
^countl^ oi the vanilla, the cochineal, 
and the cocoa, which are there indige- 
nous ; and now, in addition to these, 
of the orange and the sugar-cane, which 
have been introduced by European in- 
dustry. Here the flowers and the fruits 
follow one another, in an unbroken 
circle, through the whole year ; the 
galeaik,<ure loiried with perfumes which 
almost make the senses ache with their 
aweetness ; and the groves ar*b filled 
with many-coloured birds and insects, 
whose enamelled wings glisten like dia« 
monds in the bright sjm of the tropics. 
Yet the same prolific sun has here pro- 
vided the usim compensation, conspi- 
cuous alike in the material as in the 
moral world, for extraordinary advan- 
tages. His ardent rays, which awaken 
into life these glories of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, call forth the 
pestilential malaria, the deadly yellow 

* The following are the heights of some of 
the highfsst in the range— 

» Grand Volcano Popocatapetl, * 17,71G 

• Picd'Orimba* . , . . 17,390 

Sierra Nevada, .... 14,166 

Nevada de Toluoo, . . . 14,184 

ryHPMBQLDT. ii.4Sl; and Halts Brus, xl. 
878. 


fever, and a whole train of bilious dis- 
orders unknown in the more tempe.ato 
regions of the north. When the level 
CQuntiy is passed, and the ascent of 
the mountains begins, more magnifi- 
cent features entrance the soul of the 
traveller. As he toils up the steep ac- 
clivity of many days' continued jour- 
ney, the Sierra Madre, girt with its 
dark belt of pines, stretches as a huge 
barrier to the north ai^l west. To 
the Boutk in brilliant contrast seen 
tlirough the openings of the puke-clad 
cliffs, rises the mighty Orizaba, with 
his white robe of snow descending far 
down his sides, towering in solitary 
grandeur. To the east spreads out 
like a garden the magnificent terra 
caliente, with its gay confusion of mea- 
dows, streams, and flowering forests 
interspersed with Indian villages; while 
a faiht blue line on the verge of the 
horizon marks the distant surface of 
4he Gulf of Mexico. 

26. When the level surface of the 
great plateau of Mexico is reached, 
spreading out several hundred miles 
at tl» summit of the first step of the 
Cordilleras, the productions and as- 
pect of-natureSire very different. The 
oak anorthe beech recall to the Euro- 
pean the land of his birth. The coun- 
try bears the mark of careful cultiva- 
tion, and magnificent crops of maize 
and wheat overshadow, as in Lom- 
bardy, the prolific soil. Yet traces of 
the sun of the tropics still appear in 
this elevated region — fields and hedges 
of the various tribes of the cactus, with 
their 'splendid blossoms, and planta- 
tions of aloes with rich yellow clusters 
of flowers on their tall stems, affording 
at once drink and clotlnug for the Use 
of man. The plants of the torrid zone 
are no longer to be seen ; but those 
which have succeeded them are still 
more prolific than those northern 
regions. The glossy dark-leaved ban- 
ana, with its profusion of nutritious 
frpit, has disappeared ; but the hardy 
maize with its golden harvest, in all 
the pride of cidtivation, is still the 
great staple of human subsistenoe; 
while the vine, clustering round every 
tree, and the most delicious ^uits of 
Europe^ become indigenous in these 
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fertile regions, convey that impression 
of general ease and happiness which 
forms the greatest, of the many charms 
of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

27. The city> j^f J^EXi co, the capital 
of this eSraordinaiy^ and beaatiful 
country, i^fadlt 4«.Ba.flingul|i^jS„aitua- 
tiou, andjiurrounded hy.auim ei^ra- 
ordinaqr objects, thiit,th(iL:«M»(»«o*» of 
if they were 

not authenticated by the concurring 
testimony of travellers of, every age 
and nation. Placed in a level plain, 
surrounded by mountains which, even 
under a tropical sun, preserve their 
snowy mantle all the year round, it is 
■ seven thousand two hundred feet (Eng- 
llish) above the level of the sea ; and 
I yet it stands in the midst of a great 
I lake, and can be reached only by long 
jcauseways traversing the water. These 
^causeways, the work of the ancient 
native sovereigns of Mexico, were th^ 
theatre of desperate conflicts between 
the Mexicans and the allied force un- 
der Cortez, in the memorable siege of 
the capital; atid one, on which the 
disasters of the nochc irikie were 
experienced, has been illustrated by 
modern genius with alf the cr^lours of 
poetiy.* The city, which is traversed 
by canals in eve^ direction, which in- 
tersect the paveS streets, contains three 
hundred churches, many of which are 
resplendent with the gold and silver 
which are, as it were, the natural pro- 
duce of the country. Thougli greatjy 
declined from its former grandeur, it 
still contains one hundi'ed and eighty ^ 
thousand souls, and abounds with mon- 
uments alike of ancient and modern 
magniflcence. Tlie waters of the lake : 
have receded much since the time when 
the lances of Cortez first approached 
its shores, and the city in consequence 
no longer rises, like Venice, from a 
waste of waters ; but still its appear- 
ance, in the midst of ita splendid am- 
phitheatre of mountains, is inexpress- 
ibly striking ; and tl ^e firs t view of it 
on ^merying from 
produc es an impression on the specjta- 
tuiS;;w)fic]^3usU}ie^ timtTnpi^^^jdlstai^G^^ 
cun eljace. * 

"YSTTtgreat part of the country in 
* Prescott's Conqueit of 3/(fxtco, vol. ii. 826, 814. 


the highest or snowy region is rocky, 
parched, and sterile, ample compensa- 
tion is afforded in the surpassing fer- 
tility of the lower valleys of the other 
districts. Humboldt has told us that 
he was never wearied with wond)^rlng 
at the smallness of the portion of "soil 
iwhioh, in Mexico and the adjoining 
provinces, would yield sustenance to a 
fiimily for a year. The same extwt 
of ground, which in wheft wotild main- 
tain only two persons, would yield 
sustenance, in South America, under 
the banana, to fifty ; though in this 
favoured region also, as alrc^y stated, 
the return of wheat is never under 
seventy, sometnnes as ‘much as a hun- 
dred fold. The return, on an average, 
of Great Britain, it has been mention- 
ed^ is not more than nine to one. If 
due weight be given to these extra- 
ordinary ^ts, it will not appear extra- 
vagant to assert that Mexico,- with a 
territory embracing seven times -^he 
whole area of France, may at some 
future, and possibly not remote period, 
contiiiu two hundred millions ol inha^ 
bitants. But notwithstanding au these 
advantages, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Spanish race is destined 
to perpetuate its descendants, so as to 
rival the Anglo-Saxori* or at least re- 
tain the sovereignty in this country. 
Compared with the adjoining provinces 
of the United States or Cantida^ ap- 
peal’s gtruck with a social and political 
palsy. Corruption pervades the higher, 
indolence and sensuality paralyse the 
lower orders. The recent successful 
settlement of a small body of British 
and American ctfiouists in Texas, a 
Mexican province, ^their easy victor)*- 
over the Mexican troops, the rapid 
growth of their republic, and the sub- 
secpient success of the American in- 
vaders over greatly superior bodies of 
their Mexican opponents, may well 
suggest a doubt whether priority of 
occupatiou and settlement will not in 
this instance, as it has done in many 
others, yield to the superiority of race, ^ 
religion, and poetical character ; and * 
„ whether to the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers is not ultimatelv 
destined the sceptre of the whole North 
American continent* 
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29. Another distnict of South Ame- 
rica, which belongs to the Spanish por- 
tion of that continent, both from local 
situation and national descent, is Bra- 
2iti. This immense kingdom, which 
appears as it were carved out of the 
surrounding regions which had yielded 
to the arms of the Spaniards, and ha^ 
alone hitherto maintained its monar- 

which havo everywhere else sprung up 
in the New Wdshi, is inferior to no 
part of the adjoining continent, either 
in the vaiiety or ex&nt of its agricul- 
tural and mineral riches. It emWces 
within its ample, though as yet ill-de- 
iined limits, 1,560,00(9 square miles, 
being one-fifth of the wliole surface of 
South America, or above ten times the 
area of France. This immense sur&ce 
is thinly peopled by five millions of 
souls, being not four to ijio square 
-mile; and of these not more than a 
forrth are of European origin*. Great 
,part of the country is mountainous: 
one chain I'uns along the couino of the 
#iver Paraguay, from its source to the 
moulih of the Jaura, and several others 
lie in the interior. But an immense 
district, a hundred leagues long and 
fifty broad, from tho mouth of the 
Jaura to 22° s^th latitude, is so fiat 
that it is entirely inundated during the 
rainy Beaa6ns, < and exhibits the appear- 
ancf^ike the lagunm of Venice, of an 
immense lake,, from the eur|ace of 
which the' wooded mountains which 
adjoin it rise like enchanted islands. 

30. Diamonds and topazes, known* 
all over the world, are found in the 
beds of the Brazilian rivers; and its 
mountains abound in valuable mine- 
rals. Its capital, Rio Janeiro, now tbo 
residence of royalty, and containing a 
hundred and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, ajti^ated the bottom^olR .bay^ 

' surround^ with wodd&'d mountains of 
; matchless beauty, exceeds even the far- 
famed capital of Naples in the chann 
of its surrounding scenery. Its vast 
harbour, the entrance of which is 
guarded by the castie of Santa Cruz, 
^is protected from the swell of the At- 
" Otic by numerous ishinds of granite, 
srhich form a natural break -water, 
ffectually sheltering the capacious 


haven within. Ail the fleets of Ejmope ‘ 
might lie there in safety, and sbips of 
the line of a hundred and twenty guns , 
touch the quay with their sides. The J 
extraordinary beauty of the islands,' 
scattered throuj^h the bay, some con-f 
siating of bare precipitous rocks, otheifi 
covered with a brilliant vegetation of 
orange-trees, palms, jasmines, myrtles,; 
roses, and other flowering shrubs — ' 
some desolate ns they came from the 
hand of #iature, others adorned by 
stately and sumptuous edifices — ren- 
der this a scene of enchantment to the 
mariner wearied with the mournful 
uniformity of the Atlantic Ocean. 

31. The prodigious height of the 
trees in the forests of this immense 
country, which often rise to the eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet from the 
ground, covered in general with flower- 
ing creepers or blossoms of splendid 
^beauty, ^ve a peculiar and extraordi- 
nary chaim to its vast uninhabited 
thickets ; and nowhere are so strongly 
verified tho words of Scripture, that 
the ** desert blossoms like the rose.” 
So infineSse is the size of some of these 
trees, and the straightness of their 
stems, that it not unusual to see a 
canoe, impelled by twenty rowers, and 
containing six hundred casks of sugar, 
hollowed out of a single trui^. Indian 
corn here, as elsewhero in South Ame- 
rica, constitutes the principal food of 
man ; but rice, wheat, and all the grains 
of temperate regions, flourish in abun- 
dance ; banana and sugar, cotton and 
coflee, grow in luxuriance in the lower 
regions, and fiimish, in proportion to 
the extent of ground they occupy, an 
extraordinary amount of produce; the 
numerous palm-trees with which the 
forests abound are coyered with fruit, 
some of which produce a rich substance 
like butter, which fills the daily; 
and on the first slopes of the hills, 
oranges, citrons, grapes; pine- apples, 
pomegranates, and allthe choicest fruits 
of Europe, ripen in perfection. Were - 
Brazil as well peopled as France, it 
would contain three hundred and twen- 
ty millions of inhabitants, or sixty 
millions more than all Europe west of 
the Ural mountains at this time; and, 
notwithstanding the great amount of* 
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Uiia population, sucS are the agricul* of the universe whom the Incas wor- J 
tural resources of the country, that shipped, but a terrible avenging deity, ^ 
there can be no doubt it is much less endowed with all the qualities of thu I 
than coidd be maintained in comfort Scandinavian Thor. Mounted on their | 
on its territory. small but haiVIy horses, they dischargo 

32. To complete the picture of this their slings loaded with stones, with 
interesting portion of the globe, it only such address as to hit any animal at 
remains to give a sketch of its souths distance of four hundred yai^s. 
em extremity, where it terminates in The condition of their women, in 
the peninsula of PATAGONii\. The close all rude tribes, is degraded. The meni 
proximity of this vast region to the seem strangers to the paasion of jealf 
.'Uitarctic circle renders its aspect very ousy ; hardy offspring is their princil 
different from the other parts of the pal object in marriage, and to obtain* 
continent. The Andes, which run them they plunge the young women ini 
along the whole western part of the water repeatedly at the time of their] 
country, till they terminate in the nuptials. Clothed in sTuus adorned 
gloomy rocks of Cape Horn, are much with plumes and furs, without any iron 
less considerable in elevation than in weapons or implements, they have yet 
the northern latitudes, and seldom proved a more formidable enemy to tho 
exceed five thousand feet in height, SpJbiiards than any of the other inha- 
From their eastern slopes the great bitants of South America. With the 
livers of the country take their ri!So, of rudeness and indolence, they^ have ex- \ 
which the Colorado and Negro are, the hibited the fierceness and independ- ' 
most remarkable. Immense plains,* ence ofiihe savage character. Bmve 
some of which are entirely covered and perseveiing, they have long com- 
with salt, lie on either side of these bated for their freedom ; .^loody de- 
spacious streams ; their aspect is very feats have never been able to'^break 
different from the Llanos andPsanpas their spirit; and after three centuries | 
nearer the Line. Covered for the most of continued conflict, the shepherds of | . 
part with heath, theyidiave t]|^e som- Patagonia, the mountaineers of Arau - 1 
bre and melancholy character of the cania, are still unsubdued. 

wastes of northern Europe. As you 34. When the adventurous Span- 
approaph tlie south, vegetation becomes iards, guided by the genius of Cohim- 
stunted ; frequent cascades in the bus, approached the shores of the New 
momitains attest the ceaseless humid- World in 1619, they found ini^paany 
ity of the atmosphere. Ice and snow phices nations widely differing from 
succeed at a slight elevation from the those bf European, descent, and yet 
sea; vast piue forests cover the hills, far advanced in the cai'eer of art and 
and the scenery resembles that of Ca- Wvilisation. Mild and. mmssumiDg in 
nada or Norway. iTet even here a spe- their manners, gentle and amiable in 
cies of the palm tribe is found, far their disposition, the inhabitants of 
from the rest of his race, as if to mark Peru had advanced far in the eiijoy- 
the character of the continent in its ments and luxuries of 
most distant and inclement extremity. They had established a regular gov- 

33. The inhabitant of the countiy, emment for theiv defence, a state re- 
so celebrated for their ^gantic stature, ligion for their worship; they were 
which is in general, six feet, wander acquainted with letters and the arts of 
like the Tartars over their boundless rural economy; their skill in some spe- 
solitudcB, mounted on small horses cies of 'manui^uTe was exquisite ; 
which they have obtained inflxx the they had built pidaces, cities, and tem- 
Spaniards, or a sort of asses which .ap« pies; they had gold and silver oma- 
pear to be indigenous in its wildn ments, and wealth, unhappily for them, ^ 
They are strangers to the comforts too tempting to the rajmeity of their 
and refinements of life; all their habits conquerors. They had many of the 
.conduce to hardihood. The god whom graces of the age of gold, hut none of 
fthey adore is not tho beneficent Father the virtues of that of iron. Thence 
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their inability to withstand the shock.^ 
Patriotic in feeling, persevering in re- 
Sistance, often heroic in suffering, they 
were destitute of the energy necessary 
to avoid disaster, or the vigour requi- 
site to triumph over defeat. They 
met the stroke of fate with the resig- 
nation of martyrs, but could not com- 
bat it with the spirit of heroes. The* 
debasing sway ^f a false theocracy had 
bibken their spirit; the enjoyments of 
peace had enervated their courage ; un- 
disputed ascendancy over their neigh- 
bours had relaxed th^r.prowess. 

35. Without iron weapons to enhance 
their powers ; without horses to triple 
their speed ; ignorant cf firearms, or 
the marvels of Europcai^ discipline — 
tlxey threw themselves in crowds before 
the steel-clad warriors of Castile, atid 
sank in meek desperation before the 
awful race, who, sheathed in impene- 
.trablc panoply, mounted on fierce and 
unknown animals, conveyed by winged 
monsters across the deep, seemed to 
wield the ^thunderbolts of heaven to 
blast ciVery enemy who opposed them. 
A drtadful period of suffering aild 
wretchedness succeeded this subjuga- 
^on ; the unexpected and oxtraordinaiy 
profusion of the precious metals in the 
New W wld proviid an irresistible attrac- 
tion to' European cupidity; fanatical 
zeal thought it saw in the pagan mul- 
titudeawho flocked round their idols 
the fairest theatre for the forcible con- 
version. of 13]|0 heathen :i* avarfee and 

• “Quo peuvent tes amis, ct lours anucs fni* 

Ces macros impuissantsen sabres fa?onn&, 

Cos uoldats prosque uus ot mal disciplines, 

Oontr^tCes fiers grants, cob tyraiis do Lv 

De fcT Itincelauts, anmSs do lour tounciTO, 

Qui 8*dlanoeut sur none, aussi prompts quo 
leirvents, 

Sur doll monstres guerrierspour cux obiSis- 
sants? 

L^uixlvera aoiSd^ : o^ons.mon chcr Zamoro." 

Voltaire, Alzirc, Act ii. scene 4. 

t Well might the Spanish rulers say with 
Alvaros, in Voltaire i— 

“Nous, d'orot doeang toidours inflatiablcs, 

B^sexieursdo ces lois qu'il^llaitcnsoigiicr, 

Nous (^(orgoou's ICO peuplo, nu lieu do lo 
gagnetv 

Far noxts tout est en sang, par nous tout cat 
en i^dre, 

St nous u*avous dn del imitd quo la foudre. ” 
Alsii% Act i. scene 1. 


fanaticism, the two fiercest passions 
which can agitate the heart, conspj' od 
to impel the Spanish conquerors to 
unheard-of atrocities ; and the first ap- 
proach of the gospel of peace, and the 
power of civilisation to the New World, 
became the signal for universal blood- 
shed, extortion, and woe. 

30. Two circumstfinces, however, 
consequent on the irruption of this 
ruthless band of invaders, laid the 
foundation for a great ultimate change 
in the condition of the natives, and arc 
destined in the end to do more ihau 
counterbalance all the evils with whicl* 
the arrival of the Eurojiean race was at 
fii'st attended. 

The first of these was the introduc- 
tion of horses and cattle into the savan- 
nahs of South America, nnd the coiisc 
quent growth of a nomad race on tli 
boundless plains so well fitted for its 
reception. It has been already men- 
tioned, [ante^ Chap, lxvii. § 16 ], that 
the want of these animals had, anterior 
to the Spanish invasion, both prevented 
the growth of pastoral nations in tho 
New WoAd, and rendered its inhabi- 
tants unable to withstand the shock of 
their reckless Jlivaders, Unquestion- 
ably, wnen the Spaniards settled in 
South America, and impose*'^ theircrucl 
yoke on the vanquished, they had no 
intention of giving them this great 
advantage, or of communicating to tho 
natives whom they had subdued that 
energy and those i>owers which might 
enable them in future times to over- 
I throw their oppressors. But here, as 
in other instances, the hand of nature 
proved stronger than the arm of man; 
and the designs of Providence for tho 
great family of mankind were worked 
out alike by the virtues and vices, the 
defeats and victories, of its varied 
creatures. The avarice of the Spanish 
conquerors, their insatiable thirst for 
gold, the very cruelties which th’fey ex- 
ercised on the native race, prepared an 
ultimate but decisive change in tho 
habits and destiny of the species in 
tho Now World. The strength of tho 
Indians, even when racked to the xit- 
most to raise the gold and silver ore 
from the mines, and transport it to the 
1 coast; proved unequal to the impatient 
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rapacity of the Spaniards, and horses ly by their herds, mounted like them 
were introduced in great numbers from on ha^y etee^, but with Castilian 
Europe to augment their physical blood in their veins and C^tilian lances 
powers. Cows and sheep were soon in their hands. The influence of 
after brought to supply the wants of race on the future fate of South Ame- 
ihe European settlers. Some of these rica is destined to be immense. It 
animals gradually escaped to the Pam- has already appeared, in a decisive 
pas, others were conveyed thither by manner, in an important crisis erf its 
natives who escaped from thoirin- history. When the Revolution broke 
Icrablo bondage; their numbers in- out, wymadn appeared i^ the fi^d, but 
*eased with incredible rapidity amidst they appeared as vlctopB ; s^d when 
the boundless savannahs an^ luxuriant the scales hung even between the 
postures which were there spread ou»/; tenacious valour of Old Spain and the 
the means both of living in these wilds insurgent energy of the colonies, it 
c'l the produce of the herds, and of was by the lances of the pastoral race 
wandering at will over the vast ex- that the balance was made to prepon- 
panae, were thus furnished to the fron- derate in the decisive battle in favour 
tier Inhabitants ; and for the first time of independence,'* The Spaniards re- 
in the history of America, a founda- ceivod from the Americans gold, but 
tioij was laid for y^inad natixym. From tht^ gave them iron ; and it is by iron 
that^ moment a different ultimate des- alone, in this world, that the real age 
tiny was imprinted on tho Now World, of gold is to be won, 

37 . W^hile the introduction of , the 88. Tholast benefit which thp Span- 
ho’'se and cow thus laid the founda-* iarda have conferred upon the Ifcw 
tion in South America of pastoral na- World is to be found in the JUissiowt 
tions, a change not less important in which are so generally diff^^sed in ^1 
their chai^acter and power was efiected Spanish America, and the habits of 
by the general use of wv>7i,^and the industry which they have in ‘teany 
intermixture of European blood which places, to a considerable degree, estab- 
f olio wed the settlement of the^victors. lishcd among the rude inhabitants of 
The rich and tempting mines ot Mexico the forest. Universally in South Ame- 
aud Peru could only be worked to great rica, as in all barbarous stateB,,^the In- 
profit by the aid of iron implements; dians are indolent hi the extreme; and 
the old native method of washing th4 it is their general repugnance to labour 
sand of rivers, for grains of gold or which is at once the principal cqui^ of 
silver ore, was far too slow for the in- their poverty, and the invincible bar 
rntiate thirst and boundless expecta- to the^ multiplication. Snt the Span- 
tions of the European race. Iron arms ish missionaries have laboured with as- 
and implements were introduced in isiduous and heroic seal to improve the 
large quantities, at once to work their habits of these wandoring*tribes; and 
mines and protect their treasures. At extraordinary success baa in many in* 
the same time, a considerable number stances attended their efforts. Al- 
of the Spanish settlers escaped from the most everywhere in the woods the first 
drudgery of agriculture or the slavery traces of industry are to he found in 
of tho mines, and impelled by bank- the neighbourhood of the missions— 
ruptcy in civilised, or tho attiuctions it is by the efforts of these worthy 
of independence in savage life, took to pioneers of civilisaldon that the wan- 
thc Pampas, and, mounted on their dering savage has, in general, been 
Kteeds of Andalusian descent, followed fixed to one place, and brought to 
their numerous herds over these bound- submit to the permanent labours of 
less wilds. Their pride no longer dis- 
dained the channs of native beauty ; 
necessity compelled them to form In- 
dian alliances, and gradually there 
ai oae mixed race of men in the Pam- 
pas, sulmisting like the Tartars entire- 


• Tho battle of Ayacuoho, which finally 
established the indei^ondcuce of Pern, waa 

S incd by the hussars of Juiiin, aU Gaqoho 
icers fToto the Pampas of Colun^a^ aifter 
tho insurgent infantry had been tote^routod 
by the Spanish host.— Miu^sit’s Mm&frt, 
voL iL m, 170. 
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Agriculture. Their euoo^ has much 
exceeded that of the FriK^stant mis- 
riouAries (if the Horavietri ere exoei>t- 
«d) in the same subliiue attempt, in 
any otl^r part of the world; and the 
xeaaoD is, that the Jesuit priests, well 
acquainted with human nature, make 
no attempt to unfold to the native| 
abstract doctrines beyond their com- 
prehension, byt fix their attention on 
a' few plain truths, and make them 
intelliglhiA to thrir minds by symbols 
which ^ke the senses. They speak 
little to them of gfape, election, or 
reprobation, but. much of the Good 
Shepherd, ike tender mother,' the re- 
deeming Saviour. ^ They uniformly 
begin the work of conversion by an 
altwatiou in the mode of life — they 
strive to lead them to religion throdgh 
A olnuigo of habits, not to a change of 
hibitB through religion. The spade, 

. the hoe, the plough, are witn them the 
pLAneers of the Cross. Thei symbols 
of Romish worship, the cross, the pon- 
tifical roto, the censers, impressed the 
mindl of these rude tribes; they were 
adapibd to their infant state of civili- 
sation. The Roman Catholic womhip 
is the transition state from heathen- 
ism" to Christianity;* it arises from 
of men to make religious 
doctrinw intelligible to thhse who are 
not in a condition to understand ab- 
atra^tjruth, but perfectly accessible to 
the influence of the senses. Its suc- 
cess, therefore, in the durable ionver- 
sion of rud^^^bes, will generally be 
greater thaii"'^^t of the Protestants, < 
who, dUcardiug all aid from the senses, 
address themselves only to the intel- 
lectual powers, and seek support chiefly 
"from inward fervour. 

39. But proportioned to the success 

* A I^otestant writer need not fear being 
accused of pi^iudice in this observation. It 
is not of the Boman Catholic religion as it 
appevtsin the writings of Bossuot or Fonclon 
that it is sold : but of the Bomlsh faith as it 
is practically taught in all Roman Catholic 
countries to the working classes. It is iin- 
possible to enter one of the churches in Bo- 
man Oatholic states, and witness the ferveut 
deviri^ which tho poor there generally 
in the exercises of religion, without 

l^ely of he^h^^ogery, and that 
such iiuages have the most powerful effect 
upon the minds of uucnlightwcd men. 


of the Jesuit missions, in reclaiming a 
considerable part of the native', of 
South America from the listlese indo- 
lence. of savage life, and impressing 
u{)on tlieir minds the great fundamen- 
tal truths of Christianity, is the perni- 
cious tendency which the Romish faith 
has had in cramping the energies of 
men, arid proclaiming impunity to their 
vices, in the opulent cities which had 
arisen on the coasts peopled with the 
mingled Spanish and native race. Tho 
dolicious climate of South America ; 
the facility with which wealth was ac- 
quired by slight exertion in those fa- 
voured regions; the habits of gallantry, 
and ideas of romance, which had de- 
scended to them from their Castilian 
ancestors ; the despotic nature of their 
government, which, by closing against 
them the path of public ambition, threw 
thenf into that of private enjoyment — 
^ fontributed to introduce a general 
Relaxation of manners. Without hav- 
ing acquired the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or tho perseverance of the 
Butch, they had lost the pristine vehe- 
mence o:!^ Spanish conquest. The Sy- 
barites of the Now World; the descend- 
ants of European settlers led in the 
cities an indolent life, prone to gallan- 
try, immersed in pleasure, luxurious in 
habits, easy in circumstances. Tho de- 
lights of the theatre and the corso, the 
graces of the ball-room, the taste for 
the concert, the hAbits of intrigue, had 
been transported to the American 
shores, but not the vigour which clears 
the forest, or the perseverance which 
irrigates the plain. To a peop}e of 
such a tendency, the Roznish faith 
proved the most pernicious form in 
’which the blessed truths of Christian- 
ity cowld be oonvoyed-; for it at once 
coerced thought and fostered indul- 
gence— dispensed with self-control and 
promisedabsolutiott— demoralised man 
and debased woman. 

40* Under the direction of the Jesu- 
its, education in both sexes was gene- 
rally neglected in South America, or, 
what was worse, directed to useless or 
pernicious objects. Attractive accom- 
plishments, the guitar, the dance, the 
art of coquetzy, and a few prescribed 
books of devotion, constituted the 
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whole range of knawledge in the one 
Hos ; the mere rudiments of Spanish, 
u slight acquaintance with Latin, and 
a copious acquaintance with the volup- 
tuous novels with which the polyglot 
manufactories of that species of com- 
positions in Paris famish all the world, 
comprised in general the sole informa- 
tion of the other. In the whole of 
South America, before the revolution 
of 1810, ther^fwas but one printing- 
press, though there were al^ndance of 
schools and universities 1 This affords 
decisive evidence of the extent to which I 
the Jesuits had succeeded in enslaving I 
the human mind. As a necessary con- 
sequence, the women were devout, and, 
in part, at least, dissolute : the men in- 
hdel, in many cases profligate, always 
idle. As much as the Romish form of' 
worship is calculated to impress the 
mass of the community and edbvert 
rude nations, is the restraint on thought 
which it imposes fitted to revolt th4 
higher class of intellect, and render 
Rcei)tical enlightened states. The dif- 
ficulty with Protestantism is to clieck 
the growth of the mass of. civilised 


heathenism ifdiichi accumulates round 
its unimprej|||ie churches — ^that of Ro- 
manism, within the pale of 

€hristianity4^educated higher orders, 

I who shun its goi^ous oeremhaies, or 
I dread its prostration of thought. In- 
fidelity, in states where the former pro- 
jrails, is chiefly found in the lower 
ranks — where the Utter, in the most 
elevated classes.* ^ 

41. It may readily b^elieved that 
among a people whef to the.^'^de of 
Castilian descent and the indmence of 
the Spanish hidalgo, liad superodded 
the luxurious habits of South Ameri- 
can optilence, industry, especially in 
rural districtsf h^ made very little 
progress. The whole Ubour of the 
country in the agricultural districts 
wak performed by means of slaves, or 
the Indians and half-castes, to whom 
toil was a matter of necessity. Those 
of the pure Castilian blood were no- 
where usore than a fifth of the w.hoU 
in^bitants ; t in Mexico, where their 
proportion was greatest, t^py were, in 
1810, when the revolution brokb out, 
one million two hundred thousand out 


^ Compare Prance in 1789, under Romish direction in matters of religion, and England 
in 1843, under Protestant ” t 

+ Table exhibiting the population of Spanish America, including Mexico and in 

1810 when the Revolution broke out, distinguishing the Spaniards, Crecics, aod^i^iVes : — 


I. Mexico, 

11. Ouatimula, . 

III. Cuba, . 

IV. Porto-Rico, , 

Caraccas, 

VI, New Granada, 

VII. Quito,' . . . 

VIII. Chili, . . . 

IX. Buenos Ayres, 

X. Peru, . ^ 

XI. Independent In-) 
dians, . . 1 

Europeans. 

Mixed races. 

Indians nr Stares. 

EedesinstJoe. 

Totat. 

1,097,928 

SOO,GOO 

200,000 

00,000 

212,000 

129,000 

1,338,706 

600,000 

198.000 
* 5^9,000 

841.000 

240.000 

3,670,281 

700.000 

212.000 
17,500 

120.000 In. 
62,000 BL 

600.000 In. 
40,00081; 

420.000 

9 ^. 

■Uva 

■ .t-r^ 

\ - 

6,122,354 

1,600,000 

000,000 

136.000 

, 785,000 

1.827.000 

550.000 
980,000' 

5.200.000 

1,000,000 

420.000 

Total population in the Spanish provinces, j 

16.020,354 


Europeani, 

Mixed raeei* 

Starve. 

Free blacks. 


Brazil 

843,000 

ttetoiKi 

1,930,400 

169,500 


Total Spanish and Portuguese native rac^ln 1810, 

19,088^^424 1 


~Hum£oli)T, ix. KJSO, 1. 
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of six million one hundred and twenty 
thousand. The mixed race, or . Creoles, 
were somewhat above a fifth of the 
whole, or more numerous than the pure 
Spaniards ; and the remaining three- 
fihhs were Indians, by whom nearly 
the whole agricultural labour of the 
country was carried on. The Oreole^ 
were for the most part mechanics or 
tradesmen inr 1;he towns ; the pure 
Spaniards, in^eat part at least, slum- 
bered in the plfiasures of indolence. 
This was the general division of the 
population, though u^th some varieties 
in particular districts. The whole in- 
habitants of South America, inWding 
the Brazils, were in 1830 thirteen mil- 
lion six hundred thousand, and Mexico 
contained six millions more ; so that 
the total population of the provinces 
in the New World in which the Span- 
ish and Portuguese race li^d settled, 
* was somewhat above nineteen millions, 
of avhich number not more than three 
millions were of the pure Spanish race, 
and threer millions and a half were 
Creoles or mixed race. This was the 
groiviJlfi of ifiree centuries, from 1519, 
w'hen the Spaniards firat began to settle 
in their territory, to 1810, when the 
connection with the mother country 
was broken off. • In North America, on 
the other hand, during two centuries 
— iroiu 1642, when the Puritans first 
nppioached their shores, to 1842— the 
Anglo-Saxon race had exactly dpublcd 
eveiy twenty -three years and a half ; 
and, with the aid of largo and peren- 
nial accessions from tlie parent state, 
numbered in the latter period no less 
than seventeen millions of inliabitants, 
of whom fourteen millions were free- 
men of pure English descent* In- 
cluding the British provinces in North 

* Hie pcu^ulation of tJie United States of 
North, by the census of 1841, was 

as fbuows 

Free American whites, i4,lW,188 
Free blacks, . . 387,265 
Black slaves, . . 2,487,113 

Total Americans, . 17,668,686 
British provinces, all w^ite, . 1,650,000 
Add 14,194,188 Mericans, 

And 1, 650400 Canadians. 


Total Brit- \ 
ish race, > 


15,844,18$ 
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America, the total Anglo-Saxon pppu* 
lation, deductingthe Fi’enchCanadi j-ns, 
had swelled to nearly sixteen millions f 
.Nothing can demonstrate more clearly 
than this result the superior power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the reformed 
faith, and popular energy, in carrying 
on the work of colonisation, to the Cas- 
tilian blood, Romish religion, and des- 
potic institutions. 

42. There is, howevifr, no nnmixed 
good or e'\^l in human affairs. If the 
vast increase and ceaseless vigour of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the New World 
gave just cause for congratulation, the 
deplorable, and to all appearance hope- 
less, condition of the slaves in the 
southern provinces of the Union un- 
folds a dreadful evil, possibly destined 
in the end to mar its fortunes, and, 
within the sphere at least of their iii- 
flueiibe, overturn its institutions. On 
the #)ther hand, if the indolent habits, 
^ride of birth, and pronencss to enjoy- 
ment, of the Spanish race in the south- 
ern portion of the American continent, 
afibwl less room for sanguine anticipa- 
tion$%s to the progress and influence 
of the European blood, and the con- 
version 4»f the lAlderiiess into the abode 
of civilised man, the condition of the 
slaves, and of the Indian race, presents 
ample subject for congratulation. In 
the first instance, indeed, the sudden 
and violent translation of a large por- 
tion of the natives to forced work in 
the mines, accompanied as it was with 
on entire change of teniporatiire and 
< 'habits— from the gi'eater pai-t of those 
establishments being ten or twelve 
thousand feet above the sea — occa- 
sioned a prodigious mortality, which 
was increased by the rigour of their 
inexorable taskmasters, and the fre- 
qi^u^nt use of ardent spirits, to which 
the wretched labourers nad recourse to 
recruit their strength, or drown the re- 
collection of Aheir sorrows. The small- 
pox, and other European diseases, to- 
gether witli the general misery which 
followed the entire change of property 
and influence consequent on the Span- 
ish conquest, conspired, with the insa- 
tiable avarice of the first rulers of the 
countrj% to produce a fearful decline 
in the numbers of the native inhabi- 
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tantB. But thoBO dvils have now in a 
great measure passed away. The Span • 
iards have since become the best slave* 
masters in Jbhe world ; and, in their 
conduct towards the native race, they 
have exhibited a model which other 
nations would do well to imitate, who 
are louder than they in their profes- 
sions of philanthropy. 

43, The secret of the wise and mild 
treatment of the slaves by the Span- 
iards in South America is to be found 
in the gradiKd relaxation of the bonds 
of servitude, and its converaiou, in 
most cases, into a fixed money pay- 
ment, under the influence of the policy 
which the priests inculcated upon the 
rulers of the provinces. A slave who 
by his industry had amassed fifteen 
hundred or two thousand francs, (£60 
or £80), was entitled to redeem his 
liberty at those sums, varying icf dif- 
ferent colonies, from his master ; ^nd 
the law secured to the slaves various^ 
advantages, which gave them the means 
of easily realising this amount'. Thus 
slavery gradually wore out, without 
any loss of property to the m^texai by 
the simple acquisition of those habi^ 
among the more indilfctrious.of the 
slaves which qualified them for the | 
enjoyraont of freedom. The Indians | 
came to be subjected to no other bur- 1 
den than a capitation tax, which was 
reduced in some provinces as low as 
five, and in none 'exceeded fifteen 
francs a-ycar. They were permitted 
to administer justice, by their own 
chiefs, to themselves, ana continued 
Bubjeipt only in geneml government to 
the Spaniards. The slaves n^ly made 
were those only who had become pri- 
soners iu the constant wars which pre- 
vailed with the independent tribes; 
and even they enjoyed such facilities 
of earning their freedom that very few 
of them remained in a state of servi- 
tude. The condition of s^ch as £dso 
was so comfortable that it might be an 
object of envy to an English labomw. 
Stripes or corporal punishment were 
in general unknown; living continu- 
ally in family with their mastera, hav- 
ing no wish beyond it, they resembled 
the old domestics, now unfortunately 
so rare, who were formerly to be found 


isr 

in almost every respectable English 
family. For long before the revolution, 
the whole persona employed in the 
mines had been free, and worked for 
daily wages; the slaves in all the states 
were in such inconsiderable numbers, 
seldom exceeding a twentieth of the 
neople, as to excite no disquietude; 
and the native races were rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, anfj repairing the 
losses they had sustain^ in the first 
years of European cont![ucBt. The con- 
trast which such a state of things ex- 
hibited to the inqi^easing number and 
hopeless degradation of the sUves in 
the republican states of North America 
is ve^ striking, it is easily ac- 
counts for. «The management of the 
slaves in South America was directed 
by 'fche goveniment and priests, who 
were not slaveholders ; in North Ame- 
rica, by tlm universal sufflrage of the 
white popiuation, who were. IVfen can 
easily be^ust in disposing of tho pro- 
perty of others, rarely in directing 
, their own. Had the slaves ip the Brit- 
ish colonies belonged to the House of 
Commons, or to the constituenoiel who 
returned its members, emancipation 
would never have taken place. 

44. The most important portion 
of the population of Spanish America, 
in a military* point of vieW, are the 
Gauchos, or inhabitants of the Pampas. 
This numerous and eneigetic ra($, who 
have spread in the boundless savan- 
nahs 01 the New World with the herds 
and horses which were introduced by 
ibhe Spaniards, have the samn^roaming 
propensity and enterprisingepirit which 
everywhere form the characteristics of 
the pastoral race; but in many re- 
spects they differ essentially from all 
the other pastoral nations of the earth. 
Tho shepherds never accompany their 
flocks; they merely collect them qsce 
a-week to see that none have strayed; 
and during the intervening time the 
herds wander at will over the 
or farm, which i* usually forty or fifty 
square m^es in extent. The restof their 
time is spent in riding or breaking 
horses,' or in slothful indolence, sleep- 
ing like hounds when the chase is over 
in their rude cabins. The Arabs, even, 
do not excel them iu horsemanship. 
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Constantly mounted from tbeir earliest 
years, riding is their ohly amusement, 
and almost sole occupation ; they , never 
go any distance on foot; and l;iy, 
stunt exercise they acquire sucdi Bgill l|i 
the art, that the most furious 
horse is unable to shake their steady 
seat. The weekly gathering of^:'|li| 
herds is made at full gallop ; for, from 
the extent of /,ho |)astures, the cattle 
are nearly aserild,, and fully as swift, 
as the hoi'ses #hioh hear the shep- 
herds.* , ^ 

45. So favourable the pastures 
of the New World prov^to the mul- 
tiplication of the horses and cattle 
which wore introduced by the Span- 
iards on their first arrival in the coun- 
try, that the number of both is now 
immense, and is advancing at a rati so 
prodigious that there seems no limit 
whatever to their increase^ Such is 
- their quantity, when compared with 
thf« inconsiderable demand for .animal 
food, that, except in the immediate 
neigl^ourhood of largo towns, the car- 
cass of the animal is of no sort of 
valu^ and is allowed to lie on the spot 
where it Was killed, like common car- 
rion, after the skin has been taken off. 

* The manner in which the cattle are 
hunted and caugiffc is peculiar to South Ame- 
rica, and highly characteristic of its pastoral 
inhabitants. The shepherds, mounted on 
their swiftest steeds, pursue tbe cattle at 
fullgaNiop, each armed with -a iMfo, or rope, 
with a noose at the end of it, a 8{)car and 
knife. With incredible dexterity tlfis noose 
is throwliiso as to catch, often at the dialance 
of fifty yaards, the horns or one of tiie hind 
feet of the flying animal, by which meauM 
he is entangled, and immediately pierced 
writh the spear, generally thrown worn a 
distance. They fish on horseback, cany 
water from the well on horseback, and even 
iAttend mass on horseback, remiiining at Uie 
church door seated on their steeds, while 
dhe ceremony is going forward. Rude in 
iheir manners, illiterate in their ideas; filthy 
in their habits , and persons, they are so 
habituated to the slaughtering of cattle, 
which is their chief amusement, that they 
have acquired an extraordinary dogme of 
•ferocity of choi’acter. Passionate |ud rc- 
.vengeful, they ai*o idike lnw)able oT eonti’ol 
by others as by thoiiiSricx^ulhdy shod blood 
without scruple on clM^test provocation, 
.and, bound by no ties 'of gi^tllndc dr neces- 
sity to their masters, evvr.rdady to fly to 

desert, and, caii^dug wiw them a few 
^horses and cattle, arc soon beyond the reach 

bursutt, and commence amidst its deep 
' 'Solitudes the raving life of indopondcuce. 


[chap. Lxvar. 

The number both of horses and cattle 
which run wild in the Pampas is be- 
yond all calculation ; but those which 
are within known limits, and form pri- 
vate property, may be guessed at, and 
mil give an idea of the much greater 
number wliich lie beyond in the unex- 
plegfd Llanos. Between the mouth 
of the Orinoco and the Lake Haracaybo 
alone, which constitutes but a small 
part of the Pampas, there were in 1810 
one millj^n two hundred thousand 
head of cattle, one hundred and eighty 
thousand horses, and ninety thousand 
mules, which were numbered and be- 
longed to different proprietors. It 
may assist the imagination in con- 
ceiting such multitudes, to say that 
the number of horses is just the same 
as that which Napoleon took with him 
in his expedition into Russia. 

In the Pampas of Buenos Ayres 
thepe are twelve millions of homed 
'^cattle, besides three millions of horses 
— a number of both twi<}e as great as 
are tq bo found in the whole kingdom 
of Prance.+ These numbers are those 
Ofrlywhfch belong to individual pro- 
prietors; the multitudes which over- 
spread |he Piuftpas in a wild state ex- 
ceed any calculation that can bo made.. 
Many individuals proprietors in the 
Llanos, are possessed of thirteen or 
fourteen thousand head of cattle, of 
which they sell one-half annually ; but, 
in fact, the number they own is so 
gi'eat, and the,jb^M]^B over which they 
wander so imni^se, that they neither 
know the onto nor the other with any- 
thing approaching to accuracy. The 
increase of these i^mals is the most 
extraordina^ 'imtance of multiplica- 
tion which recorded in the annals of 
mankind; for they liave nqt yet been 
three centuries there, having been first 
t In Franco there are fl,00a,000 homed 
cattle, of which Si,500,000 are oxen labouring 
the soil In the Austrhiu monarchy thci o 
18,400,000 homed cattle. The number 
of howes which are rated to the hoi-so-tax in 
Groat Britain is 800,000, but that number 
is certainly within the tmtb. and is exclu- 
sive of the horses employed hi agriculture, 
which arc probably nearly as many more.— 
PRUdRET, de la FraruXt 274; Hum- 

boldt, vl. 90, 97 ; Dspoms, Toyage d la Tme 
Fci'me, i. 10 ; Azara, Voyagts «w Paraguay, 
130; LicHTGKSTxtK. StotisriQuej d*Autndi£, 
100; and Porter’s Pati. Tablet, il. 40; 
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introduced in the year 1548, by ChiiB* 
tovfU Rodrigueis, a native of Spain. 

47. The MINES of Mexico and Peru, 
which have acquired such celebrity all 
over the world, and, by the altera- 
tion they made in the value of the 
precious metals, have effected so many 
important m^ietary and social changes 
in European society, have been affect- 
ed in the most extraordinary degree 
by the revolution. The most cele- 
brated of these are the far-famed silver 
mines of Potosi in the Andes, which 
were discovered in 1545, and which 
have proved so productive that, from 
that peiiod down to 1803, they had 
produced silver to the enormous 
amount of 5,750,000,000 franca, or 
£230,000,000 sterling. They were 
more productive, however, at first than 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but this was more than com- 
pensated by the riches extracted fjrom 
other mines, especially in Mexico; so* 
that the sum-total of the precious me- 
tals imported from the New World, 
pi'ior to the South American revolu- 
tion, was constantly iiicreasihg.** The 
city of Potosi, elevsited fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the seai* in th^ moun- 
tains of Peru, received such an- influx 
of workmen from these mines in its 
neighbourhood, that it contained, when 
the revolution broke out, no less than 
a hundred and flfty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mines ox gold and silver in 
Mexico were twice as productive as 
those of Peru and Buspos Ayres; and 
the quantity of the precious metals 
raised from the different mining estab- 
lishments in the Cordilleras, in Mexico, 
and throughout South America, was so 
prodigious, that ifl thra three cen- 
turies, from 1545. to 1810,4t amounted 
to the sum-total of 5,766,700,000 Span- 
ish piastres, or £1,426,200,000 ster- 
ling.* It may assist tlie imagination 
in conceiving the real amount of this 
sum to say, that the silver alone of 
wlpch it was composed would have 

* The jwoportion was 

PiDifttret. reun4i utarllng. 

Gold, . 1,348, .'>00,000 or £337,150,000 

Silver, 4,358,200,000 „ 1,080,050,000 

5,700,700,000 £1,426,200,000 

— IIunBOLUT, KouvelU E»pagnc, ill. 418. 


formed a solid ball eighty-flve feet in 
diameter. The effect of this vast in- 
flux of the precious metals was to oc- 
caaion a progressive and constant fall 
iU this value of money, and rise in the 
money price of all other articles, over 

S aW f ke world;, And though thia^change 
hard on the holders of annuities, 
1 b, and oiher money payments, yet 
it contributed so much,, to ameliorate 
the condition of the grct^ly more nu- 
merous class who In 4 by buying and- 
selling, or by the daily wages of labour, 
and who consequently were enriched > 
by a rise in the -money price of the 
commodities In Which they dealt, that, 
it may be considered as one of the 
principal causes of the prosperity of 
modem Europe. 

*k8. Not only was the total amount 
of the precious metals raised from the 
mines of ^merica so considerable, but . 
it had, for a hundred and thirty ycaro 
before the revolution broke out in^the 
Spanish colonies, been, with the ex- 
ception of one short period^^onstantly 
increasing. From 1694 to 1803. the 
annual produce of the Mexican ^ines 
had multiplied nearly Adam 

Smith calculated the annual receipt of 
coin and bullion by 'Spain and Portu- 
gal in 1775, when he wrote the Wealth 
of NatioitSf at £6,000,000 annually ; 
but it is now ascertained, by oflicial 
documents, that this sum w^^too- 
small by two-fifths, and that the real, 
amcmnl was about £8,500,0.00. It 
afterWards increased steadily, as the 
kd^mand for gold and silver- to meet 
the necessities of the European war 
augmented; and in 1803 it had reach- 
ed the amount of 43,500,000 Spanish 
piastres, or £10,000,000 annually, of 
which £9,000,000 came from the Span- 
ish colonies. The rapid rise in the 
money price of all articles whicli took 
place in Great Britain, and indeed all 


t Average annual produce of the mines of 
Mexico in gold and silver 


1690—1720, -'..v 
1721—1748,': 
1744—1770*^' , 
1771—1782, 
1783—1700. 
1791—1803, 


tres. 

5,458.830 or 
0,1TT,76S 
11,854.825 
17,223,910 
19,517,081 
22,325,824 


£1,352,405 

2,294,442 

2.903,958 

4,304,434 

4.877,700 

5:5S1«431 


— HuusoLnx’s Nimvelle BscMgntf iii. 300. 
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over Europe, during tbe war, is in part in general held office for five or six 
to be ascribed to this cause.* The in- years, like the governor-general of In- 
calculablo importance of any variation dia, during which ijeriod they gene- 
in the supply of the precious naetals rally enjoyed<»the opportunity, by le- 
from the New World, upon the ope-'^ gitimE^te'* means, of amassing a con- 
rations of commerce in every civilised Siderablo fortune. There were six of 
nation, and through these, in an e«pe- those viceroys in these magnificent 
cial manner, on the social and politicEj} domains : one in VenezilBla, who from 
i^tatc of Great Britain, will not bo duly the capital of the Caraccas ruled eight 
appreciated, i^ulees it is at the same provinces; one in New Granada, who 
time kept in^imind, that the supplies governed twenty-two; one at Panama, 
of gold and silv A' obtained from Ame- who govi^ned two; one at Santa Fd 
rica are so immense, as compared with de Bogota, who directed twelve; one 
all that can bo got ^rom Europe and at Quito, who ruled nine; one at Mexi- 
Asia, that in the beginning of the co, who governed fifteen. The laws, in- 
nineteeuth century, they constituted stitutiohs, and system of government 
above nine-tenths of the whole suj^ly in these different i)rovinces, were fre- 
of the globc.'t • qucntly as dissimilar to each other as 

49. The government in all these in different kingdoms of the German 
provinces, anterior to the revolution, Empire ; and equally vexatious xe- 
was the same. It consisted of a gov- straiiits fettered commerce and im- 
ernor or viceroy, aided by^a council, pede'd travelling in passing from one 
• who conducted the administration in vicsroyalty to another, as in crossing 
th« name of the King of Syiaiu, and ^tho frontiers of independent European 
whose powers were nearly as great as kingdoms. 

those of Spanish monarch in the 50. The rule of the Spaniards in 
moth*er country. He was responsible to their American dominions, as all the 
the l&ng alone : and it may readily be world knows, was in some respects 
believed that on a man of any address, overrun wiili abuses ; the natural re- 
such a distant appeal, in a despotic suit oi^the slifishness of human xui- 
stat(^\^us not likely to impose any real ture, acting in a sphere where cupidity 
or emhaOious check. To assist him in was unrestrained, and rapacity iin- 
the discharge of his numerous and bounded. The meta or compulsoiy 
onerous duties, he was assisted by a toil, exacted from the natives of each 
great isouucil, styled the Real Auden- district, for the space of a year, either 
cia, which disposed of all civil^ affairs, in the mines or in agriculture, fell with 
The ecclesiastics had a separate Uibu- peculiar severity upon that unhappy 
nal, comijosed entirely of chureffijeu, race ; as, although the person on whom 
overwhich the authority of the captain^ the lot fell received wages, which in 
^neral did not extend. The viceroys the mines was two shiUingB a-day, yet 

, * Value of gold aud silver ohtuiued from the Amcncau mines in 1805 

I’iartrcs. 

Mexico, .... 22,000,000 or 

-JPeni, . . . . . 6.240,000 „ 

cm 2,060,000 i, 

Buenos Ayres ^otosi,) . . 44850,000 „ 

Now Grauada, .... 2,W)0,000 „ 

Brazil, ..... 4,300,000 „ 

41,500,000 £10,872,500 

---Huuboldt’s ITouvelle BtpoffTK, lii. 398. 

t> Table showing the annual produce of the mines of gold and silver in Europe, Asia, and 
Amorica, iu the yo^ 1800 

>' Oold ta^anot. Silver In franci. Total Id france. Founde itorllng. 
Europe, . 4,4^,444 11,704,444 16,171,888 £640,000 

Northern Asia, 1,855, lU 4,824,122 6,677,333 201,000 

.Atperica, . 50,557,888 170,705,778 236,333,607 0,841,000 

^ 05,878,444 103,324,444 259,202388 £10,742,000 

^ —nuusOLDX’s ITmivtlle Sspttfftu, iiL 400. 


£5,500,000 

1.310.000 
515,000 

1.216.000 
742,500 

1,090,000 
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they were unaccustomed to toil, and ed by any free state i^n earth. But, 
indifferent to the artificial wants which unfoitunately, the kings of Spain de- 
alone to civilised man render it toler- legated their powers to a supreme coun- 
able. Twelve thousand Indians were cil, called the “ Council of the Indies/* 
annually subjected to this burden in which came to monopolise the whole 
the province of Potosi alone; and such Kovemment of the oolonieSi and ren* 
was the effect of the severe labour in dered it little better than a nieans of 
the mines on the native constitutions, ^grandising and enriching a limited 
that it was computed that 8,285,000 class of society in the mother countiy. 
Indians had perished in those of Peru, To aid the monopolies established in 
from their di^overy to the year 1800. favour of tfie dominant race, humer- 
The r^artimiento or privile|j;e, panted ous restrictions on industry, both com- 
at first with the best intentions to the mercial and,, agricultural, were estab- 
corregidors or superintendents of dis- lished, which at.i length fettered the 
tricts, to furnish articles of necessary colonies to an extent which was in the 
consumption to the Indians, had come highest degree vexatious. Commercial 
to be perverted into a gross abuse, and intercourse stopped between the 
become a lucrative monopoly to the different viceyoyalties ;t the mauufac- 
persons in power, of which they availed ture of any sort of cloth finer than 
themselves to force worthless commo- what the Indiana required was forbid- 
ditieB, nt an exorbitant price, on reluc- den, as well as the cultivation of many 
taut purchasers. The cajiitation* tux, of the plants and trees best adapted for 
though generally light, sumetimes«wa8 the climate, particularly vines', olives, 
made the groundwork of cruel oppres* and almonds :§ trade with strangers 
aion in the obrage or public bridewells, was generally prohibited, or subjected 
if remaining unpaid. The parish priests to such restraints as practi'^ally led to 
exacted enormous fees from their par- that result : the cod and whale fisheries 
ishiouers, insomuch that boi& Irriugs on the coasts were forbidden, lest the 
in Peru were worth ton thousand dol- colonies should acquire an independent 
lars a-year, which incodtes we^, how- marine, though ^ these fisheries were 
ever, generally spent in the noblest open to foreigners ; the gold a^^^ilver 
manner. These abuses produced seve- mines were constitute(x> a royul mono- 
ral dreadful rebellions among the ua- poly, and all working of the mines of 
tives, in one of which, in 1780, in quicksilver and iron was absolutely 
revenge for the inhuman barbarities prohibited. • • 

exercised by the Spaniards on a chief, 52. ^y law, the native Spaniards of 
Tupac Amaru,* they stormed the city An^ica were eligible to all offices, 
of Sorata, and put eveiy soul in it, civiT and military ; but so rigidly was 
twenty thousand in number, save a <the principle of exclusion practised by 
few priests, to the sword. the supreme council of the Indies, that 

51. The principles of a benignant this privilege was little more than no- 
patemal government breathed through minal. Out of six hundred and two 
every page of the fundamental laws of captains-geueral and governors, all ex- 
the Spanishcolomes £^if it had been cept fourteen had been Old Spaniards : 
found pnicticable to execute them in 

thespirit in which ^ey were conceived, j « per ultima, resobudon del C.>«dc do 
they would have formed a code of co- Chiuclion y acuerdo do la hacienda, ovdena- 
lonial law superior to that ever’adopt- raandamos a Iot yircyes del Peru y 

^ Nueva Kspaaa qlte iufiiUblemeuto prohiban 
* Tupac Amaru bohrid from the scaffold y ostorban'et oomeroioy trafico outre ambos 
the execution of his wife, his chiMren, and regnos, per t^os los oaminos y medlos quo 
many of his faithful followers; after which Ics fueran poaibleB.*'— 79, tit. Iv. 1, 0. 
his tongue was cut out, and he was tom. in § ** Qucdandoexpresameute prolJbidoper 

J iieces by wild horses,— M iller, Memoir, h la Nueva Bspsiik. Tlerra Pirme, y Santa Pei, 
7. The Indians retaliated, on the capture los vinos, aguardientes, vinagre, y aceyte de 
of Sorata, by barbarities yet more terrible, olivos, poses y almcndras del Fem y Chili, 
aud five hundred times as numerous. y prlvaaos rigurosameute en todas partes 

t Bee ReeapUulacion de Uu Leyee de las /i»- los plautios de olives y vides,*^— tocta dt 
dias, Madrid, 1781. Aferico, Oct 6, 1801 
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tmd of five hundred and fifty eccleaiaa- of South America, both as regarded 
tics advanced to the episcopal dignity agricultural and mineral production's, 
in America, only fifty-five were bom in and those arising from the increase of 
the colonies. Anxiously as the Span- the peculation, which doubled once in 
ish i^olicy was directed to the securing^ forty-five years, were such, that the 
all the benefits of colonial intercpc^e trade carried on between them and 
to the mother country, it was not the ihothcr onuntry was immense. It 
guided even with that view by anv amounted, when the revolution broke 
enlarged spirit. The haughty and i^ out, to the enormous sum of 59,500,000 
dolent hidalgos of Smin, disdaining piastres, or £15,000,000 sterling, of 
industry or commercial purahits, could Imports from Europe ; and 80,000,000 
not afford a sufiHient market to colo- piastres, £7,500,000 of exports in ag- 
nial industiy any more thfin they could ricultural produce ; besides 38,500,000 
furnish them with |n adequate infu- piastres, ,pr £3f600,000, remitted in 
Sion of European vigour ; the enoou- the piaepioi^s -metals to Spain.* This 
ragement of both was emmped by be- contraband as well 

ing confined to each n^er; and the as the regular^ trade, in the former of 
American commerce, which might, if whidi Great* Britain had the principal 
met by corresponding effort at home, share J but at least -three -fourths of 
and e<^^lly diffused, have sustaflied this traffic was conduoted in the regu- 
and vivified the whole monarchy, con- lar channels, and flowed into the Span- 
fined to the harbours of Cadiz and Co- ish peninsula. The magnitude of this 
•runna, produced only a partial, and, as tmd© may be judged of by the fact, 
regarded those excluded from . it^ an 'that the whole exports of Great Britain 
invidious accumulation of wealth. In to nil her colonies in every part of the 
a word, t^e practical government of globe put together now only amount 
Spain towards the colonies was char- to £16,231,000. ' If the trade to tho 
acto^sed by that monopolising spirit PhilJppiileB and Canaries be added, tho 
which is universal among mankind, total exports to the Spanish colonics 
joined to that narrow concentration of in 180% was £§6,700,000, or more than 
its advantages which is peculiar to the wJi^le exports of Great Britain to 
countries of despotic or aristocratic her colonies at this time, Spain derived 
insl^utions, a gross income of 88,000,000 piastres, or 

53. Notwithstanding these restric- £9,500,000, from her colonies, of which 
tioss, Jhowover, the native capabilities 30,000,000 piastres, or £7,500,000, was 

* T.ible showing tho Exports of ^ain to her South American colonics in 3800, before tho 
Bcvolutioii 
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expended in expenses connected with 55. That iniquitous act of aggressioni 
the administration of the colonies was chiefly suggested by the anxious 
iliemselyes, and 8^000,000 piastres, or desire which the French Emperor felt 
£2,000,000, remained clear to the royal to gain possession of the treasures of 
truasuiy of Madrid. The colonial in- Mexico and Peru, and maintain his 
come constituted, anterior to the re- cql,ossal European army by the produce 
volution, more than a half of the whole of the South Amencan mines. Ko 
revenue of the monarchy. ^sooner, accordingly, had he succeeded 

54. England, aware of the vast com- in his hypocritical designs at Bayonne, 
mci'cial intercourse which Spain car- than he, despatched th^ brig Serpent 
ried on with her American colonies) from that plEice, withaiecret instrue- 
had long desired to eflect jheir inde- tions for the captafh- general of the 
pendenoe in order to share in its pro- Curaccas. }he Serpent was chased by 
fits ; and Mr Pitt had moi*e than once the English frigate Aoasta ; and al- 
made secret advances to^yards ,^e at- though the Frenchman arriv^ first at 
tainment of that objecti In paK^icu- Caraccas, yet. Captain Beaver of the 
lar, instructions were sent to Sir Tho- Acasta contjifl^ to inform the inhabi- 
inas Picton, the governor of Trinidad, tants of the seal character of the events 
in 1797, to tender assistance to the in- at Bayonne. Such was the universal 
]^bitants of the neighbouring territory indignation 'produced by this intelli- 
ot Venezuela, if they felt disposed to gence, that Fe^inand VII. waa uuani- 
revolt against the authority of the monsly and enthusiastically proclaim- 
mother country ) and a negotiation ed, the English officer and ci'ew were 
took place with General Miranda, aif receivedwith transport, and thePreftch 
officer of talent and enterprise, in the captain: Was obliged to fly for his life. 
West Indies, in 1806, with a view to and escape on board his vessel ^uring 
the same design. But these projects the obscurity of ni£^t* lluorigaray, 
came to nothing, from the ^soi^ion governor of Mexico, in like manner 
of the whole attention of Great Brit- spumed all the oflers of Napoleon to 
ain in the war with fbance. ^Biscon- continue him in^office, and proclaimed 
tent widely prevailed, especially in Ferdinand VII.* amidst , the acclama- 
consequence of the monopoly of the tions of the inhabitantf . But although 
trade by the merchants of Cadiz, but Napoleon was thus utterly foiled M his 
no event had occurred which fanned attempt to get possession of ^uth 
the smothered embers into a flame; America, yet the events which followed 
and the inhabitants of the New World, in the Peninsula not the less certainly 
naturally indolent, slumbered on under produ&d a virtual separation of the 
a government which they disliked, but colonies from the mother country, 
which they had not energy to attempts During,, t^h® mortal struggle in Eij- 
to subvert. The unfortunate result of rope, the government of Spain was 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres in able to to support its autho- 

1807, and the enthusiasm which the rity in New World. Juntas were 
defeat of the British there justly pro- formed at Caracc^ ^^exico, Buenos 
duced throughout tho whole Spanish Ayres, and oth^r in imitation 

Main, contributed still farther to im- of those in Spain, which practically 
pecle any attempt on the part of the assumed the direction of affiiirs ; and 
South Americans to' achieve their in- although the Spanish governors were 
dependence by English aid, and would still obeyed^ and the people were unani- 
probably have postponed the revolu- mous in t^jird^^^Btation of the French 
tion to an indefinite period, had not usurpatiq;Q,, ybt they word in fact be- 
matters been brought to a crisis, and a coming haj£>ituated to self - govern- 
sudden change been wrought on .|heir ment ; and ihe conv^ion was daily 
destinies, by the attack of Napoleon spreading among all^ classes, that 
Spain, which was fraught with su^ mo- the conflection with Old S|»ain,la]nidst 
mentous results to continental Europe, the disasters with which it was over- 
VOL. IX. N 
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^dmedi could not much longer be though not designing to act with dis^ 
maintained. loyalty towards Ferdinand, they w.;re 

56. The invasion of Andalusia by not disposed to submit to the dictation 
the French in February 1810, and the of the junta of Cadiz, elected by the 
^ght of the junta of Seville to Cadiz, very merchants whose monopoly had 
which has already been mentioned, so long fettered their industry. On 
[ante, Chap. LXiii. § 46], brought mat- the Very day on which the confedera- 
ters to a crisis. The whole country, , tion was proclaimed, Silias, their chief, 
with the exception of the Isle of Leon, compelled the governor -general, Em- 
being now torall ajppearance overrun paran, to arrest d’Anca^ the most pow- 
by the enemyTthe rightful monarch in %rf ul and able member of the Spanish 
captivity, and th^govemmeht in Gi^iz council—^ demand to which he was 
entirely in the hands of a junta elected obliged to submit. Encouraged by 
for the most part by<the population of this success, the popular chiefs required 
that city, the inhabitants of the Span- the arrest of other Spanish council- 
ish colonies reasonably concluded that lors, which was also complied with, 
‘Ifheir connection with 'Old Spain was and the remainder, seeing their power 
virtually dissolved by ike dissolution at an end, sent in their resignations, 
of its legitimate authority, and the The Avdencia Beal, the symbol of 
dethronement of the only sovereigii'to Spanish power in Venezuela, was sqp- 
whom they owed allegiance* The gov- planted hy the popular junta, the organ 
eminent of Spain was virtuf^y vested of loW self-government; and imme- 
-inthe inhabitants , of Cadi^ the very ^^iately after, the latter body gave deci- 
city which had been enriched by the sive pibof of its disposition to emanci- 
monopoly of their commerce, and the pate South Ameriosfroni the trammels 
restraints ‘ On their industry. Allc- of the Cadiz men^nts, by passing a 
gianq^ to such a body could not for a decree ^onouncin'j^ the Indians liber- 
moment be thought of. As, therefore, ated f the capitation tax, declar- 
submission to the usurpation of France ing commerce free, and sending the 
was equally out of the question, it was Spanisl goveifior and councillors. by 
generally felt that no alternative re- sea to the United States of America, 
mained but to <Sieclare themselves inde- Buenos Ayres, Quay^ixili and several 
pendent ; and so naturally did this idea other provinces of theS^Nmish colonies, 
arise from the circumstances in which soon after followed the example ’of Car- 
they were placed, that the step was accas, and juntas were established in 
taken nearly simultaneously in many them, all conducting government in the 
provinces, without co - opeiution, and name of Ferdinand VII,, and profess- 
with neither dissension nor bloodshed, ing the utmost loyalty to him and the 
On the 19th of April 1810, the pro-^ royal family, and even a lively wish to 
Vinces of Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, assist the mother country in its con- 
Margarita, Barcelona, Merida, and Trux- test with France, but showing no dis- 
ilb^’ declared themselves united in a position to submit to the regency, Off 
government, under the name the junta at Cadiz, # ^ 

^ the American Oonfedei*ation of Ve« 58. The Americjm oolof|ii% boirover, 
ZMlRtela. They did not as yet, how- were far too impoq^nb a .||ml In the 
ater, openly throw off the authority Spanish crowned be ^suim^ered by 
of the Spanish monarch, nor declare the government at Ca^4^^'without a 
themselves independent ; but profess- struggle; and as the produce of the gold 
ing to adminii^ the public affairs in and silver mines in those distant pos- 
his name, dedteed their unshaken loy- sessions constituted almost the whole 
alty to his person, and their determi- revenue whi<di remained to the gov- 
nation not to shbmit to the invasion erntioient^ it became a matter of necos- 
which had deprived him of 1^ Euro- i4ty to endeavour to effect the^ sub- 
pean i^minions. jugaiioh of the insurgent provinces. 

57. The measures of the popular Unbounded was the indignation ex- 
leaders^ however, soon showed that, cited at Cadiz when intelligence of 
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these untoward eventB reached that 
city. It far exceeded the hostility felt 
against the French. The South Ame- 
ricans had so long Submitted without 
an audible murmur to their domina- 
tion, that it was never conceived jJba- 
sible they could shake off the yoke ; 
the Cadiz merchants felt as if their 
own slaves had revolted against them. 
It was not a national but a private 
quarrel. Violent decrees were fulmi-^ 
Dated against the insurgent provinces, 
which were declared in a state of 
blockade; and evexy effort was made, 
by private intrigue and public denun- 
ciation, to get them to return to their 
duty. These produced^ however, no 
other effect but that of inducing Guay- 
aquil, which in the first instanoe h^ 
joined the Confederation of Venezuela, 
to resume its allegiance to the gov- 
ernment in Europe. But still the royal- 
ist party was very strong in the oelo-. 
nies, and everything presaged a bloody 
civil war, ere the contest should be 
decided in favour of either of the con- 
tending parties. Porto-Rico,^ Mexico, 
Cuba, Spanish Guiana, Monte Video, 
and Peru, adhered to the regency at 
Cadiz, and sent pow<9ful siiisidies 
from the mines to carry on the con- 
test with France; and the continued, 
existence of a monarchical government 
in Brazil, from whence an army of 
observation ten thousand strong was 
despatched to the frontiers of Buenos 
Ayres, proved a strong support to the 
numerous adherents of Spain in the 
colonies. But with those exceptions, 
the whole country was arrayed from 
the very outset on the side of inde- 
pendence. The maritime, and com- 
mercial provinces of Venezuota, Quito, 
and Buenos Ayres, were enthusiastic 
in the cause; and the whole Qauchos 
of the Pampas, ardjsnt for freedom, 
promised them the aid of their numer- 
ous cavalry. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, though urgently 
solicited by the insurgent colonies to 
declare in their favour, albeit riQt\ in- 
sensible to the oommercied advant^^ 
which they might derive froiri sfiim » 
step, adhered with Bcrupulous g6bd 
faith to their treaties with the re- 
gency at Cadiz, and dedined giving the 


slightest countenance to any step which 
might tend to a dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy.* 

59. During the remainder of 1810 
and the whole of 1811, the cause of 
the insurgents made great progress. 
Although the junta of Quito was dis- 
lolvod, and its leaders, to the number 
of three hundre*d, were barbarously 
put to death by the Spanish viceroys 
of Santa Fe'de Bogot| tftd Peru, who 
unitjDd their Yorces gainst that pro- 
'VinOe, yet int other quarters the cause 
of the revolution was triumphant. The 
insurgents of Buenos Ayres repulsed 
the governor of Cordova, who, at the 
head of a bod;^ of royal troops, tried 
to reduce thatf city; Chili followed the 
exopiple of Caroccas and Buenos Ayres; 
Mexico soon after hoisted the standard 
of revolt; and on the 5th July 1811, 
Venezuela solemnly proclaimed its in- 
dependence, and was ^peedil^ followed 
by Mexicb, Carthagena, Socorro, dbd 
the principal places in New Granada^ 
and after a short delay by Biieuos 
Ayres. England endeavoured ti^me- • 
diate between the regency at Cadiz and 
the revolted colonies, and on the 2d 
October formally 4 )resented a complete- 
plan of pacification and reconciliation 
with Old Spain, by medhs of Admiral 
Cockbum, who commanded the naval 
forces of Great Britain on the coast of 
Venezuela. But the passions wsre*on 
both Bi^es now so warmly excited, and 
tilie interests at issue were so impo^ 

** * «* It was the first oTi^oct of his Mi^esty, 
on being acquainted with the revolution. in 
Spain, to second the efforts of so brave and 
loyal a people, for maintaining the iudepen- 
donce of the Spanish mouai'tmy in all parts 
of the world. In coutormity to these senti- 
ments, and the obligations of Juatico and 
good faith, his Mf^esty mut diMouroffe every 
tendiaiiff to t^Mvate the Spemith provincee 
in AmericafrouVie mother country in JSurope. 

however, contrary to his Mejesty's wishes 
and expectations, the Spanish states in Eu- 
rope should be f^ondemned to submit to the 
yoke of the^ cetnmon enemy* whether by 
real compulsicn or a eon^mon which left 
them only the shadow of independenco, his 
Haiesty, on the same principles, would think 
It his Qttty to render every kind of assistance 
to the i^vinees of America^ wM eh should 

Lord Livebpool^o the Governor of 

June 20, 1810.' Ann. Rcy. for 1810, p. 230, 

231. 
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tant, that her mediation, though ac* 
copied by the regency, was rejected 
by the colonics, and from that mo> 
ment all hope of accommodation was 
at an end. 

60. The insurrection spread from 

province to province, from city to city; 
the insurgonts were frequently defea^f 
ed in their enterpridcfc but their ex- 
peditions seldom failed to rouse one 
part of thett»population against the 
other, and leavd the seeds of ; civil .war 
in the districts which they^hi^ visit^; 
and from the yery outset, cont^t 
was conducted on both sides with that 
atrocious and cold-blooded cruelty | 
which in eveiy age has formed the | 
disgraceful character^stio of Spanish 
history. Potpsi iCTplted,and the Span- : 
ish authorities wore shot by the popu- 
lation ; an exp^ditiop Buenos 

Ayres into Parag^y dejEeated after 
threo bloody actions, biit left the seeds ^ 
oi-dnsur^ction initsfore^;. the pa-' 
triots in Mexico were worsted with 
drea^ul loss in two battles, and the 
insurrection was nearly suppressed in 
that province; but, on the other liand, 
Elio Wc^B shut up with his royalist gar- 
rison in Monte Video; the Indians in 
Peru rose in arms, and gave ample 
employment to the Spanish royalists 
in that })rovinco, who nevertheless 
maintained their superiority. Blood- 
Bhcd,tt conflagration, pillage, and mas- 
sacre, became universal; the ‘J bellum 
plusqnam civile,”* so well known and 
drendecl in antiquity, was experienced 
in all its horrors ; and mutual slaughtei 
and reprisal soon brought the contest 
to the atrocious usages of England 
durii^g the wars of the Roses, and of 

in, the frightful contest between 
the '^rbtmos and Oarlists in after 
times, ’’ 

61. A : oepfoi&ble catastrophe .BUmon 

after Spanish don- 

Augmented in an-un- 
expecj^.l^niler the hopes and re-, 
Boui^ the royalist party in the I 

New World, At tiiree o’clock in the 
afternoon, on ^the 26th March 1812, 
the city of Cartuicas was visited by a 
violent earthquake, which threw down 
the chief buildings it contained, and 

* “ A worse than civil war. ” 


destroyed above six thousand of its 
inhabitants. La Guayra, and se' eral 
other towns in the prc\vince, shared in 
the same calamity. Its horrors were 
fearfully augmented by the catastrophe 
happening on Holy Thursday, at the 
very time when the churches were 
crowded; moat of which fell, burj'iiig 
all within them in ruins. The scene 
which ensued was beyond measure 
frightful. In less than three minutes,, 
a third ef the town had fallen, and 
what remained^ was rendered unin- 
habitable. Hundreds of mutilated 
remains were seen* crushed beneath 
the falling masses while heads, pro- 
jected. out in ev^ry Section, prayed 
fonoid from their feUuwcitizens, who, 
instead of affording them any, threw 
themselves with loud lamentations on 
their faces, imploring protection from 
their patron saints. In five minutes 
not a Br>ul was left in the houses, and 
the p^ic-stnick mass was all prostrate 
on thoir faces on the ground, or flying 
into tho fields in the neighboui'hood. 
There, however, new objects of tensor 
metHhcir eyes. Huge masses of tho 
mountains detached themselves from 
the sunmits [Aid sides, and rolled down 
with a thundering crash into the val- 
leys at thoir feet; deep clefts suddenly 
opened, disclosing frightful abysses, 
and sometimes after a few seconds 
closed again, swallowing up houses and 
human beings, some of whom were left 
with .their heads and arms sticking up 
out of these awful graves. 

62. Twenty thousand persons perish- 
ed altogether in this dreadful convul- 
sion. The minds of men, vehemently 
excited by the events of the revolu- 
tion, were struck with consternation 
at this event, in itself so terrible as to 
be sufficient to have awakened terror 
in the strongest, or remorse in the 
'most hardened toinds. But recently 
emancipated from thebonds of despotic 
and the .^er^i^B of priestly autliority, 
numb^ Who jiad been active in the 
cause of th^i^i^turectioii thought they 
beheld in thi!i,aVcnt the evident hand 
pf PmyMenue; j ust punishment 

of m breaking off their alle- 

giance to Old Spain. The priests and 
ecclesiastics, who already foresaw their 
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own ruhi, And perhaps that of Cfhris* 
tianity itself, from the progress of the 
revolution, strongly inculcated the same 
ideas; and such was the effect produc- 
ed, that a general reaction in favour of 
the old government ensued. Qen^al 
Monte Verde, who commanded the 
royalist forces at Cora, took advantage 
of the discouragement of the insur- 
gents to move against the vOai'uccas, 
and with such success that, afi^r seve- 
ral lesser acquisitions, the ca]^^ itself 
capitulated, and three days after, iti 
harbour, La Quayi:^ Miranda, whom 
the republicans h^ Created dictator in 
this emergency, was' made prisoner, in 
defiance of aff amnesty proclaimed by 
the royalists, and the whole province 
of Venezuela submitted to the atins of 
Spain. 

63. But terror is all powerful with 
men only while it continues ; the re- 
collection of the moat dreadful dift\s- 
ters is ere long lost in the presence of 
succeeding interests, or the craving of 
daily wants. The Spaniards made^a 
cruel use of their victory. Thi| prisons 

* Don Simon Bolivar waiLbom at Camc- 
eas on tho 24tli July 1783, ora noblctfamily. 
The youngest of four children, who Woi-o 
loft orphans in 1783, having lost both their 
father and mother, his education was nt first 
much neglected ; but being endowed by na- 
ture With an ardent and ambitious disposi- 
tion, ho i-edecmed the time ho liad lost at 
the Age of fourteen, when sent to nn uncle 
at Madrid, and engaged with ardour in the 
study of literature and the exact scioacos. 
At eighteen he fell in love with his cousin, 
I^nna Theresa, whom he married, in spite 
of tho remoustmnees of his relations, out 
■whom he had the misfortune to lose five 
mouths after their nuptials. Though aufier- 
ing severely at this bereavement, he ydt 
not sink \mdcr his gric^ but resum'^ with 
ardour his philosophical studies. Dis ardent 
and vehement tomperamenb, however, im- 
pelled him ere long into tlie more attractive 
career of earthly ambition ; he devoured the 
bistoHosof tho llevolntibn, direamed 

of Washington and Franklin, and, repudrlng 
to Paris in 1804, drank in deep draughts Cf 
ambition on beholding the crowningnfKapo- 
loon in 1804, and the placing the jrhn crown' 
on hi s brow the following yegr^tue cathedral 
of Milan. The fircedotn and ye|M>Ucan char- . 
aoter of his language in refisj^oe to ..tliese 
events attracted the noti^^eof thsipolfcO, and ' 
ho only escaped imprisonment by ^aSd of 
powerful friends, who screei^ hltn>fiMin 
the myrmidons of Fouchd. Bscaped firom 
these perils, he surrendered himsw tothe 
pleasures of Paris; and attor traveUmg in 
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soon overflowed; private houses were 
converted into temporary places of 
detention ; the amnesty solemnly pro- 
claimed -was violated. The baseness 
of denunciation appeared in the royal- 
ist ranks ; and blood, after the con 
test was over, flowed in frightful 
Itreoms on the scaffold. In this ex- 
tremity a secolid rebellion broke out> 
more formidable than t^ former, for 
it was founded on deeipair, imd stimu- 
lated by invenge. A hero arose whose 
nanie ii^dftsolubly connected with 
the cause of, Soutfl American indepen- 
dence. Bolivar,^ who had retreated 
from La Quayga to Kew Granada, 
which still Coiy^inued the contest, soon 
appeared on the plains of Venezuela at 
thediead <ff six thousand paen, com- 
posed partly of volunteers from New 
Gi'anada, partly bf {uglitxves from Co- 
raccas and l<a Gtiayr^ whom the cruel- 
»ties of th^ Spaniards had driven tot^- 
spair. Disregarding the defeat oi a 
large body of auxiliary horse, whom 
the royalists routed, the Indepenltent 
general advanced rapidly toward&othe 

Germany, where he made the acquaintance 
of the illuBti'inns Uivuboldt, he returned to 
bpain, and 8ub«eqiieutly traversed North 
America; and nt length, wturniug home, 
^rcHuraed the indolent life of tho nobles of 
Caraccas, till tho troubles broke out in 1808. 
Though ho was then a colonel of militia, as 
his father had been in Ai'agua, ho aS fitst 
took no part in the divisions which ensued, 
and treated the first efforts of indciiundenoe, 
which terminated in tho revolution of lOtli 
April 1810, OB A chimerical attempt. Being 
L<acrctly inclined, however, to the cause of 
independence, and solicited by his friends 
to take office under tho new government, 
ho at length agreod to go to London aa> ono 
of the deputies from Venezuela te the 
ish government iS 1^0, when Lord 'JM* 
lesley gave them the Same answer 
Liverpool had 

BnglSsd coifid tike ub' part w attempt 
to m^omher .the moh^by. In 

the 9oll5)vlDk hivwSver, he em^rked 
in tlie causs of, ths with General 

Miranda,' who was now mddS dictator., and 
fought several actions against Monte Verda ; 
but, after the fall of Osmeas, be took port 
with the royalists in tho arreBt of the for^ 
mer general, which has affixed a dark staiu 
on his memory, ^bsequontly, however, 
the cruelties and perfidy of the Spaniards 
again’ drove him to arms, and thencefor- 
ward his biography becomes the annals of 
the VTor of Independence in South Amo- 
ric.*!. —See Biagranhit Unwer^e^ Swp, Iviii. 
497, 499. 
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capital, defeated Monte Verde at 
cuta, and entered Caraccas in tri- 
umph on the 4th August 1813, making 
‘fifteen htmdred Spanish troops pri- 
soners. 

64. The joy of the inhabitants at 
this deliverance made them forget for 
a time the horrors of the earthquake) 
the prisons were opened, the royalists 
banished, th^r property confiscated, 
and the army reeruited by a large body 
of needy republicans, whom the. rovo- 
lutionaiy troubles had** deprived^ of 
bread, or victorious Cruelty had in- 
spired with the thirst for vengeance. 
Bolivar, finding he co^ild not prevail 
on Monte Verde to consent to an ex- 
change of prisonen, toSk a frightful 
revenge by murdering his baptiver in 
cold blood. The war continued for 
some years after with various success 
in Venezuela — for Montec Verde re- 
taj^ed his footing in the yiterior of( 
the country — and with an incredible 
omouut of cruelty inflicted, and sufier- 
ing borne* by both the contending par- 
ties# But the authority of the Inde- 
pendents in that province was never 
again destroyed, and Bolivar, who a^ter 
his glorious success had the magnani- 
mity to lay dopru the dictatorship with 
which tho necessities of his country- 
men had invested him, was obliged to 
resume it again from their gratitude. ' 

(55? To all appearance the revolu- 
tionary party in Venezuela was now 
established on a solid foundation ; and 
so they might have been if they had, 
iised their victory with justice ana 
humanity. But instead of doing this, 
they con^ued the war with a degree 
of barba^ty exceeding anything re- 
corded in civilised history, and out- 
stripping even the atrocities of the 
P^fich Revolution. By a proclama- 
tion issued by the Independent *gov- 
eniment from Carthagena oh the 18th 
January 1818, it was declared that' the 
^holq property, movable and immov- 
able, of tne Spanish royalists should 
be confiscated, one-half to the state, 
one -fourth to the officers, and the 
other fourth to the soldiers engaged 
a^nst them ; and that eve^ soliBer 
vrao presented twenty Spaniw heads 
should be made an ensign, if thii*ty a 
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lieutenant, if fifty a captain,* The 
barbarity of ancient warfare ha,, no 
kuch atrocious code of military law to 
present : it exceeds even the usages of 
the Turks, for they paid for those heads 
only which were cut off in battle ; but 
the regenerators of the New World 
ofiered rewards for aU Spanish heads 
indiscriminately, whether of soldiers 
or pacifi(vcitizcn8. Nor did these at- 
rocious edicts remain a dead letter. 
On the 8th of February 1814, eight 
hundred and twenty- three Spaniaras, 
in great part old men, sick, some bed- 
ridden,* and many whose lives had done 
honour to their country, were con- 
demned to death by BoKvar at Carac- 
cas, and four hundred and thirty at La 
Guayra, for no other crime but their 
birth; and on the 14th and 15th of 
the .same month, they were all mur- 
dered on the public place of execution. 
Some were so old and infirm that they 
could not stand, and they were shot 
bound to chairs. Such were tho aus- 
pices under which freedom arose in 
Spanislv, America, t 

6(r. Such un)ieard-of atrocities had 
the usual effect of rendering the op- 
posite «‘party (desperate, and rousing 
anew the well-nigh, extinguished flame 
of civil war. A dreadful guerilla con- 
test sprang up in every part of Vene- 
zuela, which involved tho whole of 

* “As tho chief object of this war is to 
destroy the accursed race of Spaniards in 
Venezuela, without excepting tiie Canarians: 
in order to lay claim to a reward, or to a 
rank, it will bo sufficient to present a cerium 
number of heads of European Spaniards^ or of 
the Islanders of the Canaries. The soldier 
who presents twenty heads will be mode an 
enrign, thirty heads will be the value of tho 
rank of lieutonaut, and fifty that of captain. 
The property of the European Bjianiards 
comprised in tho liberated territory will bo 
divided into four parts; one for the officers 
who shall form part of the expedition, 
and who shall have assisksd at tho first 
action ; the second part to tho soldiers of 
freedom ; the rest will revert to the state. 
The property will be divided in every town, 
immediately on tho ontiy of the republican 
troops ; the lUmitute which cannot be car- 
ried away, or easily separated, will bo sold 
by auction." — ProclamaCUnt, Jan. 16. 1813; 
Ant omo Bobieno. JHAuoires de Mumllo, v. 

t •* This sentence was effectively executed 
with regard to 1253 Spaniards, as well pri- 
soners of war as mcrriionts, or exercising 
other professions, who hod never taken up 
aims against tho dictator, (Bolivar)^ and 
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that beautiful countiy in unutterable 
>voe, and soon reduced, by two hun- 
dred thousand, the number of its 
inhabitants. Meanwhile the Spanish 
government, at length relieved from 
the pressure of the war with Napoleon 
by the peace of Paris, prepared to take 
decisive steps to reassert their domin- 
ion over the New World. General 
Murillo, the best of their commanders, 
trained in the school of Wellin^n; 
set sail from Cadiz in 1815 tt the head 
of twelve thousand men, and arrived in 
the bemnning of April at Cumanna, 
where he joined Morales, who, at the 
head of a motley group of four thou- 
sand Indians, Mul^ttoes, and Negroes, 
with a few hundred Spaniards who had 
escaped from the massacre, still main- 
tained the royalist standard. So^eat 
a reinforcement speedily changed the 
face of affairs. The royalists immedi- 
ately commenced the reorganisation 
their troops, and soon after resumed 
the offensive. Carthagena was invested 
and taken after a dreadful siege of four 
months, in which the repuhJicans un- 
derwent the extremity of iiuffering.'* 
67- The clemency ^splayed by Mu- 
rillo on this occasion brightly oAitrasted 
with the barbarity of the Independ- 
euts. Property was respected, no exe- 
cutions except of a few chiefs followed 
his victor;^ Caraccas and the whole 
were residing at Cura^oo, and Laguoro— 823 
of these were shot at Caraccas, and 430 at 
Guayta. Those cxocationa took place on 
the throe days appointed by the diubitor 
without going through any form of jtisticc%i 
The dictator had no wish to hear any repre- 
sentations— he had irrevocably pronounced 
their doom. Among the victims ol this ter- 
rible sentence were men of eighty years old 
and upwards, who, because of their groat 
age, or their iuhrmities, were unable to] 
walk ; these wore put into an elbow-chair, 
to which they were firmly bound, and con- 
ducted to the place of execution.” These 
ore the words of the republican general In 
the service of Venezuela, the biographer of 
Bolivar, Ducondmy Holstein, (i. 6^ 

■»' The horrible appearance of tho dty 
when taken,” says an oyowitness, “ can 
hardly be described t the streets and the 
houses were encumbered with the dead and 
the dying; the atmosphere was so' pesUlen- 
tial when we entered, ns almost to impede 
respiration ; groans and lamcutations were 
heard on all sides.”— Gen. Monklon to Vte 
Sjjamnh Governnimt, Jan. 15 , 1816 ; Hift. fie 
la Rt^voL ATner. 122 ; and JUtfuMtm de Mu- 
billu, 62, 63. 


sca-coast speedily fell into his hands ; 
the insurgents, broken into separate 
bauds, were driven into the pathless 
wilds in the interior ; and Bolivar was 
constrained to fly to Jamaica, to endea- 
vour to raise funds fora renewal of the 
war, from tho English merchants, who 
^favoured the cause of the Independ- 
ents. Soon after, however, a fresh in- 
surrection broke out ift the island of 
Marguerite, in whichjihf fugitives from 
Car&agena had taken refuge. A new 
and^rmidfijble partisan, Paez, appeared 
on the side of the Independents, at the 
head of the redoubtable Gaucho horse 
from the Pampas; and after three 
years of obstinate and bloody Hostili- 
ties, in the <ibur8e of which Venezuela 
si^ered beyond cxaxhple, both from 
friend and foe, although the capital 
and chief stronghc^B were in tho liands 
of the Spaniai^s, a frightful Vendean 
warfare ravaged almost the whole in- 
terior of its immense provinces. • 

68. It was in this dubious state of 
the deplorable contest, when wictor}' 
had declared, decidedly in favgur oi* 
neither party, but tho scales' rather 
preponderated to the side of the ro;^al- 
ists, that GreaUBritain appeared, cov- 
ertly and insidiously, but most effect- 
ively, in the struggle. * The excitement 
of the war had now passed away, and 
with it in some degree the noble spirit 
in the people, and the fidelity t6 en- 
gagements in the government, which 
its dangers had called forth. Bistress 
had prevailed widely in the country 
from the fall in the price bf commodi- 
ties, resulting from the rise in the va- 
lue of money which followed the mone- 
tary bill of 1819, and severe con* 
traction of the curren<iy l?y which it 
had been for three years preceded. 
Commercial embsrrassment, equally 
with its cupidity, anticipated the open- 
ing of an inexhaustible field for the 
operations' of trade in the ^undless 
realms of independent Sj^nish Ame-, 
rioa; and political necessity, not less 
than insidious liberalisin, had in some 
degree loosened the principles of in- 
te^ty in the government. Loans to 
a great extent were in consequence ad- 
vanced by the EngUsh capitalists to 
the insurgent authorities ; and stations 
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weie omnly appointed at London, Dub- 
Hn, Olaegow, Llvorpool, ai^d all the 
principal towns in the empire, to enrol 
recruits for British legions to serve in 
South America. These troops soon 
acquired a most formidable consistency 
from the number of the discharged 
veterans of Wellin^n’s army whoi 
were included in their ranks, and who 
communicated •to them the inestim- 
able advantaged of experience and dis- 
cipline. " ‘ 

69. Above ten thousand# nen, a large 
proportion of whom ''.vere Peninsular 
veterans, were sent out at different 
times in the years 1817, 1819, and 
1820, although not more^than half that | 
number evC^ appeared in the field, I 
from the dreadful mortality with whwh j 
they were affected in the unhealthy 
island of Marguerita, where their prin- 
cipal depot was stationed. lYet even 
*this inconsiderable number doubled 
the •real 8ti*ength of Bolivar'4 troops, 
now sorely reduced by sickness, fatigue, 
and the sword. They were divided 
«Cnto (hree legions ; th^ first, three 
thousand stiijong, commanded by Col- 
onel Hippesw,, was, from jealousy of 
their force, blended .with Bolivar’s 
other divisions; the second, number- 
ing two thousauVl five hundred, under 
Colonel English, and the third, of five 
thousand, chiefly Irish, under Geueml 
Devereux, were allowed to remain to- 
gether. These brave men joined the 
cause of the Independents in great 
part from tlie natural sympathy of the 
English heart with the cause of free- 
dom all over the world, and the rest- 
Ic^snessof ardent spirits chafing against 
•tlie weary inaction of a pacific life. 
But it must ever be considered a dark 
stain on the English goveniment, that 
they permitted such powerful succour 
to be sent to rebels against a closely 
allied state, not only without hind- 
rance, but with tacit approbation ; and 
that the British legions w^ioh finally 
achieved the dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy in the New World 
embarked in great pai*b from the 
Thames, under the immediate eye of 
Administration. 

i,. 70. While the resources of Bolivar 
Aod the insurgents were thus doubled 


by the 'powerful succours in men and 
money obtained from Great Britain, 
the revolutionary spirit which had been 
fermenting in Cadiz and in the Span- 
ish army, ever since the promulgation 
of the fatal con^itution of 1812, pro- 
duced an ebullition which in the same 
ratio reduced those of the royalists, 
and in its ultimate results has involved 
Spain in unheard-of calamities. Slowly, 
but with great perseverance, the Span- 
ish government had been preparing a 
powerful expedition at Cadiz to rein- 
force Murillo, on a scale oi such mag- 
nitude as, if it had reached the shores 
of the New World, must at once have 
crushed the insurrection. But during 
the long Bojoxnm of the troops at Cadiz, 
in consequence of the penury of the 
Spanish treasury, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty they experienced in fit- 
ting out the expedition, the troops be- 
came? infected with the contagion of 
revolutionary principles, and appalled 
by the frightful accounts sedidously 
spread amongst them by the democrats 
of that p^ace, of the sufferings and 
wasting away of the royalist forces in 
the New World^^ 

71. The consequence was, that, on 
the night of the 7th June 1819, the 
whole troops in, the Isle of Leon broke 
out into open mutiny, refusing to obey 
their orders, or embark for the seat of 
war iu America. The revolt was at 
the moment checked by the vigour 
and decision of the Conde aAbisbal 
^(O’Donnell), who suddenly surrounded 
tlie insurgent camp with a smaller body 
of troops, who remained true to their 
colours; but nevertheless this event 
proved fatal to the expedition, as it 
was found nccessary^^to disperse the 
mutineers through the towns in Anda- 
lusia, and they could not again be 
assembled. And on the 5th January 
1829, matters were brought to a crisis 
by the revolt of the whole army, twenty 
thousand strong, destined for South 
America— an event which was followed 
by a revolution in the government at 
Madrid, and the resignation by Gene- 
ral Murillo, wh^ was so deeply impli- 
cated with the ’royalist party, of the 
command he had so long maintained 
with such resolution in New World. 
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72. The influence of these events on 
the contest in the .Venezuelan plains 
speedily appeared. Swelled by the for- 
2 ni(kbie Bntish auxiliaries, the troops 
under Bolivar ere long nii^red fifteen 
thousand sabres and bayonets; while 
those under La •Torre, who, on tlie re- 
signation of Murillo, bad received the 
command, were reduced by sickness, 
fatigue, and the sword, to six thousand. 
Yet even this diminutive band main- 
tained its ground for eightetm months 
longer in the country : thus affording 
decisive evidence that the mass of the 
people in Venezuela, worn out by re- 
volution and suffering, were far from 
being hearty in the cause, and that it 
was domestic treachery ^d foreign in- 
terference, not native vigour, which 
ultimately decided .the contest. But 
at length the British auxiliaries assert- 
ed the inherent superiority ot' the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and, for good on for^ 
evil, determined the independence of 
Simnish America. In Juno 1821, the 
Spaniards, four thousand strong, were 
posted m a strong position nmr Caba- 
BOBO, ™ere they were watchdd by 
Bolivar at the head of eight thousand 
men, of whom twelve*hundi’»d were 
British auxiliaries, chiefly Peninsular 
veterans, and three thousand were cav-, 
airy from the Pampas. For twenty 
days the Spaniards in their strong 
position set the enemy at defiance, and 
Bolivar did not venture to attack them ; 
but at length secret information was 
fient him of a circuitous path by which 
the right of the Spanish position might 
be turned. The flower of the army, 
comprehending the whole British aux- 
iliaries, was despatched under the reso- 
lute guidance of €leueral Paez on this 
perilous expedition. 

• 73. Dreadful hardships were encoun- 
tered, especially by the British, in the 
course of the march. Obliged to, ad- 
vance in Indian file along a narrow 
path, the feet of the soldiers were so 
lacerated by the sharp flint rodcs which 
they met at every step, thatH^heir shoes 
wore soon cut through, and their feet 
covered with blood, t^on this these 
resolute men took off iScir shirts, tore 
them *in pieces, and with their feet 
thus bandaged continued their marchi 


Such perseverance was not long of 
meeting with its reward. Arriving 
unperceived on the right flank of the 
Spanish position, Torre at once saw 
his defences and intronchments ren- 
dered usdess ; but he instantly direct- 
ed a new formation to the rights and 
prepared , to combat on eqtial terms the 
assailing force. The Columbians, who 
formed the first line, mere* speedily 
broken by the royal regiment of Bur* 
gos$> the lancers of iPaez were so ex- 
hausted by/|their long and painful 
march, that the ]¥>r8eB were unable to 
move. Everything depended on the 
British auxiliaries; and the Spaniards, 
deeming the victory secure, advanced 
with loud B]iiout8\again8t,Hhe second 
lin^ whore they were placed, taking 
them for Creoles, and anticipating an 
easy triumph over them. No sooner 
were they^ within gun-shot, than they 
opened a heavy fire of musketry, which 
was well^ustained though vigorol^y 
returned ; and soon after, stiU taking 
the enemy for Creoles, surpeised f^t the 
resistance, they advanced with levelled * 
bayonets. But they soon discovered 
their mistake. At the Bime instant 
the word “ Charge was given in the 
British lino : and the Spaniards, oB they 
advanced in disorder achieve what 
they deemed an easy victory, beheld 
with dismay the dense and steady line 
of the English emerging, with deafening 
cheersvmd levelled bayonets, through 
the smoke. That charge decided the 
fate of South America. The Span- 
iards, thunderstruck, broke and fled ; 
the British followed in close pursuit, 
and though ipasupported— Paez’s horse 
being unal^e to follow up the advan*# 
tage^did temblc execution with their 
bayonets. The Spanish general Morales, 
who was at the head of fifteen hundred 
horse, envious of La Torre for having 
received the superior command, unhap* 
pily^held back, and never ehax^d the 
victors whw disordered by their rush. 
Some Spamsh brigs, wliichi opened a 
heavy fire on the flank of the British, 
were driven off by repeated volleys of 
musketry. La Torre's men broke and 
fled on all sides, leaving their , camp, 
cannon, and ammunition in the bands 
of the victors. Not four hundred of 
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th« Spanish troops found refuge in the 
Wfdls of Porto Oabello. 

74* Every one now saw that the roy- 
alist cause was ruined in Venezuela 
Despair at the defeat of La Torre, and 
the jealousy of Morales, filled every 
heart with consternation ; and in a few 
weeks after this overthrow, twenty, 
thousand inhabitants of Caraocas, La 
Guayra, and Porto Cabello, fled from 
their country*^ and took refuge in the 
adjacent West India Islands. Caraccas 
was immediately evacual^d, and occu- 
pied by the Independents ; Oarthagena, 
closely besieged, surrenderedinthe end 
of September; Porto Cabello, where 
La Torre commanded ^n person, held 
out longer, but was at length reduced; 
and the victorious Bolivar, formally 
installed in the republican government 
in the capital, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Columbia. But h^foundthe 
principal towns deserted ; not a white 
maCi was to be seen in tht^ .streets; 
misery and desolation universally pre- 
vailed; and the sanguinary dictator, 
oterri^eil at the emigration of eighty 
thousand Spaniardf^ dOmpdsing the 
best families and whole wealth of Ve- 
nezuela, in vain issuqd proclamations 
conjuring them to remain under the 
republican govftument.* 

75.» The contest for South American 
freedom was virtually decided on the 
Venezuelan plains; hut after the inde- 
X)endence of Columbiahadbeensficured, 
much still remained to be done to pu4h 
the victory to its remote consequences. 
A dreadful contest had for six years ^ 
desolated Peru and Chili, in the latter 
which San Martin ha^ organised a 
•republican government, and neither 
party could yet boast of a decided ad- 
vantage on that side of the Andes; the 
Royalist standards still flying in the 
former country, and the Independents 
having gained nearly entire possession 
of the latter, Don Jos^ de San Martin 

* ** Tho gnloral emigration Aus caused me 
the most profound grief. You cannot havo 
'fled and abandoned your property by a spoil- 
tanooua movement; not that this flight, 
this abandonment, can have been caused by 

the fear, insfiirod in j'Oii by either tho Co- 
luinbinh or Spanish armies.”— ProcfoniaiioH 
by Bolivar, 3d July 1321 ; Ducondray IIol- 
stein, ti. 345. 
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was horn in Yapeya, in Paraguay, in 
1779. Being greatly beloved by all 
ranks, he was placed at the hehd of the 
forces of Buenos Ayres, whin an inva- 
sion of Chil^ to aid the republicans of 
that provinioe in establishing their in- 
dependence, was resol>^d on in Decem- 
ber 1816. By incredible efforts, and 
no small exertion of skill, he equipped 
and led across the Andes a corps of 
four thousand men, with which he at- 
tacked and totally defeated the royal- 
ist troops at' Chacabuco, on February 
12, 1817. This great success to the 
immediate establishment of an inde- 
endent government in Chili, of which 
6 was elected president and com- 
mander- in -chief. He accepted, how- 
ever, only the latter situation, and sug- 
gested for the former General O'Hig- 
gius,^ who was accordingly appointed. 
The remnant of the Sx>anish army took 
Refuge in a fortified sea-porf^* Talcuhu- 
ana; but being reinforced by five thou- 
sand veterans from Peru, toey sallied 
forth, eight thousand strong, in spring 
1818, aq^ on 19th March totolly de- 
feated and dispersed the lnd9)endent 
forces. Such, however, was the vigour 
of San Martin hud O’Higgins, that the 
broken remains of their troops were 
guickly reassembled ; and on the 5th 
April 1818, only, seventeen days after 
their former disaster, they attacked 
and worsted tho royalists at Maypo. 
From that day the independence of 
Chili was secured, though the Span- 
iards still maintained their ground in 
Peru. 

76. Encouraged by this success, the 
republicans fitted out an expedition, 
the naval part of which was under the 
able direction of LoM Cochrane, who, 
after his dismissal from the service of 
Great Britain, had entered that of the 
Spanish insurgents, to rouse the Peru- 
vians to assert their independence; and 
in the first instance gained consider- 
able successes, and established them- 
selves in the m^st important towns on 
the sea-coast. Subsequently, however, 
the Spanish troops had gained with 
ease three comddeTable victories; and 
it was evident 4^t) without external 
aid, the unwarlike Peruviana would 
sink before the resolution of the royal- 
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istB. Urgent .representations of this 
state of matters were made, and the 
decisive success gained in Venezuela 
enabled succours Oo be sent. In May 
1824, however, the triumph of the 
dependents in Columbia having been 
completed by the fall of Porto Cabello, 
preparations.were made for detachingi 
a powerful expedition across the Andes 
to co-operate in the expulsion of the 
Spapiards from the fastnesses of Upper 
Peru, where Generals Oaiterao, Val- 
dez, and Oloneta, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, still kept the field, watched 
by the arm^of the Independents, about 
ten thousand strong. 

77. Incredible were the hardships 
undergone by the republican troops in 
crossing the Andes. The liberating 
army, under Bolivar in person, assem- 
bled near Huaras, in July 1824, ^to the 
number of ten thousand men^ mid ad- 
vanced in three divisions to opinmeni^e 
the formidable task of surmounting 
the Cordilleras. Their baggage equip- 
ment had previously been rigorously 
reduced to the lowest State, jo that the 
traops^rere as lightly aocoutrdfi as it 
was possible f&r men to be; and Boli- 
var’s excellent rcguldftions had placed 
every department in the most efficient 
state. The difficulties to he encoqp- 
tered, however, far exceeded those 
which opposed either Hannibal or Na- 
poleon in the passage of the Alps. For 
a hundred leagues the tracks already 
existing required to be made into roads, 
and sheds to be erected at intervals in 
the long barren uninhabited tracts, fuf 
shelter to the men and animals at the 
shivering elevation of ten and twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. By the indefatigable exertions of 
General Sucr^, the second in command, 
these difficulties were all overcome, and 
wood for fuel, with magazines of bar- 
ley; and Indian com, were collected in 
the sheds which are stationed at inter- 
vals in those awful solitudes to a&rd 
the weary traveller shelter and repose. 

78. Still, the sufferings of the men 
ill the long and toilsome ascent were 
extreme. The paths wound up steep 
ravines or clefts between precipices of 
frightful depth, surmounted on either 
side by inaccesrible ro&s, starting up 


into every imaginable and fantastic 
form. The shelving ledges which a^ 
forded the only foothold on the rugged 
sides of the Andes were so narrow as 
to compel the troops to go whole days’ 
journeys in single file, and often spread 
a regiment over several miles. The 
deep gulleys or breaks in the tracks, 
form^ by projecting rocks or water- 
falls, requix^ to he we^nd round with 
extreme caution ; a single false step 
was certain deatlf; and numbers, 
slipping tb§ir feet, were precipitated 
before the ey^s of their comrades 
hundreds of fa^oms down the bare 
ledges of rock, and perished miserably. 
Many corpse ^n spite of the utmost 
efforts to keep them right, missed their 
w^, and wandered for days up fright- 
ful watercourses, without either meet- 
ing with their comrades or finding 
provisioxjp. It was only by constant 
sounding of the trumpets, and inces- 
sant h^looiug from one corps im an-* 
other, that the trpops were prevented 
from being lost ajgdast tlie mists and 
snow-storms of those pathless soutude^ 
At lenj^, however, all their itiffioul- 
ties were ove|o6me, and Bolivar re- 
viewed his forces, nine thousand strong, 
on the plain between Rancas and Passo, 
at the height of twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. 

79. Never were forces assembled 
under more animating circumstances 
than « the Independent army on this 
memorable occasion. The view from 
the table-land on whioh they stood is 
lierhaps the most magnificent in the 
world. On the east lay the Andes, 
whose tremendous ridges had just been ■ 
surmounted with so much toil ; on 
the west started up endless peaks of 
the Cordilleras, some wrapt in clouds, 
others resplendent with glitteringsnow. 
North and south the plain was bound- 
ed by stupendous chainB of mountains, 
with their summits reposing above the 
clouds. The troops were assembled on 
the banks of the noble lake of Re^s, 
the .principal source of thp mighty 
stream of the Amazons. Among the 
men who were there reviewed were 
veterans of all nations ; some who had 
stormed the great redoubt at. Borodino 
r-a few who had witnessed iho confla* 
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gratioh of Moscow and the capture of 
Patie 5 many who hod combated on the 
Douro and the Garonne; others who 
had surmounted the Pyrenees, and sur- 
Tived the carnage of JVaterloo. But 
all were now animated with one spirit; 
long service together, difficulties brave- 
dy surmounted, hardships endured in 
common, had created a new bond of 
union; and a uiranimous shout of en- 
thusiasm burs^^i&om all, when the ad- 
dress of the was road at the 

head of each regimleihl:, whi^ promised 
immediate victory, th#. deliverance of 
Peru, and the final emancipation of 
South America, os the rewaicd if^f ^eir 
strenuous efforts. ' T v 

80. Had Canterac and ‘Valdez, with 
their numerous veteran troops, attack- 
ed the head of Bolivar’s columns as 
they debouched, almost in single file; 
from the gorges of the An^es, they 
.must have achieved an easy victory. 
*But,«niBlcd by the facility, witi4. Khich 
they had routed several bocli^ of the 
Independents in I'ecent notions, they 
had conceived an uhiduo c^n^nipt for 
their idversaries, mde no httempt to 
unite,, and allowed the time to 

pass by without a shot being fired. 
Roused at length from his slumber, by 
the appearonco efi their troops in force 
on the west of the Andes, Canterac re- 
solved to attack the Independent army 
alonev an they emerged from the defiles ; 
and on the 6th, the royalist army, {^even 
thousand strong, was discerned in their 
front on th^'''x>lain of Junin. But the 
Independents were already extricated 
from the sixiaitB, and Canterac, finding 
the enemy in greater strength than he 
expected, placed his cavalry to cover 
his retreat, and fell back. In an in- 
stant the saddles were shifted to the 
led horses, which were comparatively 
fresh ; the long Columbian lance was 
in the horseman’s hands, and the for- 
midable Gauchos of the Pampas pre- 
pared to contend w'ith the veteran ca- 
valiers of Spain. The Spaniards, led 
by Ganterao in person, made a master- 
ly charge, and attacked the Indepen- 
dents with sucKj^Sgour that their cav- 
alpr were at fim routed, and the roy- 
alist horse brbl» in pursuit. Suci'6 
skilfully took advantage of this circum; 
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stance ; the republicans rallied, and the 
strength and skill of the South / me- 
rican horsemen, in the single combats 
to Which the conteshwas now reduced, 
ipore than compensated this fimt suc- 
cess of the Spaniards. After a terrible 
shock, in Which each could boast of 
(Some success, botih pfurties retired, the 
Spaniards ihaving lost four hundred; 
the Columbianii two himdred and fifty 
killed and wotinded. The charm of the 
Spanish ca^lry wasl^bken by this ac- 
tion, in which &eiy !i.ad upon the whole 
been worsted by the Hardy Gauchos of 
the Pampas, But still the condition 
of Bolivar’s army was very critical, 
without magazines, in a mountainous 
country, with vjthe royally army, of 
nearly double, its own strength, in 
front, and the sterile ridges of the 
Andes in rear* 

81. 'Both parties, (nspired with mu- 
tual cespeot^remah^ed in a state of in- 
activity this severe shock ; but 
the royalists in the end retired, Boli- 
var extended his' quariors, and, deem- 
ing the campaign over, put his troops 
into camtonmeuta, and himself fetired 
to Lima, to attend to hffairs on the 
coast. Mt'anwhlie Canterac and Val- 
dez, now thoroughly alarmed, efiected 
a junction by an extraordinai'y march 
01 the latter, and with their united 
force, twelve thousand st^ng, advanc- 
ed against the Independent now 
mustering not more th^ six thousand 
lances and bayonets. Alarmed at such 
a fearful superiority of force, Sucre 
gradually retired, till he was driven up 
with his back to the Andes, in circum- 
stances apparently desperate. Can- 
terac and Valdez followed him closely, 
and on the afternoon of the 8th De- 
cember occupied the heights of Con- 
dorkanki,* twelve thousand feet above 
the sea, in such strength as to render 
the situation of the republicans gloomy 
in the extreme. Their arm^ occupied 
the plain of Ayaoucho, at the foot of 
the gigantic wall of Oondorkanki, now 
bristling with tl^e sabres and bayonets 
of the royalists; behipd these rose the 
vast mountain rapgo of the Cordilleras, 

* Oondorkanki, in the langangeof the coun- 
try, means “ worthy of'tbe Condor."— M il- 
LUit, ii. 1({5. . 
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^vllich rendered all escape impossible. 
Ueemin^ vicfcoiy secure, the roj’alist 
genef^s approached the Independent 
outpostsi and invited them to surren- 
Jep — a proposition which was indig- 
nantly rejected. 

82. The morning ol the dth was 

cold and clear, and when the sitn rose 
above the mountains^ his rays ehone 
on as gallant a host ix^ either army as 
over contended {or the doibinion of a 
mighty oontineht. ^Idiers on 
both sides were obeyed rubbing their 
hands, and exhibiting every mark of 
satisfaction tiiat this protracted contest 
■was drawing to a* termination. With 
the officers bn either side it was lite- 
rally a question of life or death : fOr 
the usages of civilised hdft ceased 
between these ruthless foes, and the 
dungeon and t|m scaffold appeared in 
certain prospect to, the defeated^rmy. 
At nine o’clock the rc^a^i^iyith great 
difficulty descended 'the prec5 

pices of Condorkauki, th^cavalry lead- 
ing their horses, the inmhtry clinging 
by their hands to tho cliffs down which 
they were moving; on seeing •\s»hich 
General Suerd, who commanded the 
Independent forces, iffidressf^ a few 
animating words to his men, remind- 
ing them that upon their efforts that 
day depended the fate of South Ame- 
rica, and that ho assured another 
day of gloty Was about to crown their 
constancy. General Cordova led on 
the republican cavalry, exclaiming, as 
he advanced with his hat in his hand, 
“ Adolante paso de vencedores !” — “ Oi^ 
with the step of conquerors !” On the 
other side the Viceroy, at the head of 
the steady Spanish infantry, desccn4ed 
the mountain apd advanced to the at- 
tack. 

83. The Columbian infantry met 
them, nothing daunted — ^for the long 
warfare had made the troops on both 
sides excellent — and for a few minutes 
a terrible contest ensued. Soon, how- 
ever, the Independents prevailed; the 
S^KUiish foot were driven back to the 
steOps of Condorkankl with great 
slaughter, and nunibers dropped under 
the Columbian fire as they clambei'ed 
up its rugged sides. In the confusion 
the Viceroy was wounded and made 


trisoner. But Valdez, who had ,not< 

litherto engaged, opened a heavy firo 
on the now disordered Independents ; 
two royalist battalions, fresh and in 
firm array, descended the cliffs and 
routed the Penivian insurgents, who 
were in^ hot pursuit ; the Spanish foot 
^rallied, hurled their assailants down the 
rocks, and pursued them with loudr 
cries of victoiy across ^he plain. All 
seemed lost.' At thu^tical instant 
General Miller, wli^Abri^ade was 
l^t republi^n r^em, and who com- 
manded the .hoxpe, led the hussars of 
Junin to charge, the victorious royal- 
ists in itok : Spaniardswere quick- 

ly brok^ their artillery taken, and 
the infantry^dispersed. Fourteen hun- 
dred of the royidists were killed, seven 
hdndrcd, with the Viceroy, made prb 
Boners, and fifteen guns taken. But the 
republican loss of eleven hundred kill- 
ed and v^ounded, out of less than six 
thotisand wh(Xengaged, showed at#*hat 
a hadBSif*^' tl^' Inde^^ hod con- 
tended in the decisive struggle 
the indej^f^denoiG^of South A&ieric^ 
was won by the h%oeB of the PImpas, 
led by thb'nrttmdKs and skill of an Eng- 
lish genefiaLf 

84. Tills batfle decided the fate of 
South America. A capitulation was 
immediately entered into by Canterac, 
in virtue of which the whole of Peru 
and Chili was surrendered to t)^e Inde- 
pendents, and the Spanish forces were 
bound to evacuate entirely both pro- 
vinces. Rodil, who comlhsnded the 
fortress of Callao, refused to reqpgnise 
the capitulation, and prolonged for two 
years more the defence of that strong- 
hold^ but at length he too was forced 
to capitulate, after a heroic and most 
resolute defence. Mexico followed the 
impulse given by those decisive events. 
An insurrection against the ropl au- 
thority in that province had, indeed, 
commence so early as 1810, and was 
carried on with various success till 

* It la an instance of Spanish gratitude' 
that the name of General Miller, to whose 
skill and oourago this ylctoiy was mainly 
owing, is never mentioned iu the Spanish 
official account, though it is admittm that 
it was the hussars of Ju^m whom he com- 
manded who won the victx^:— SocBn*s(l^ta£ 
AccouiUt Ammirc ffiitorigue, 1824, 710, 711. 
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1819» when it was almost extinguished. 
The next year, however, the accounts 
received 6t the revolution in Spain 
caused such a general ferment that the 
revolt broke out afresh ; and all pro- 
posals for a compromise with the old 
country being ejected by the Cortes 
at liid^rid, we insurgents prevailed,, 
and ITUBBIDE their leader was elected 
cmi^ror in Miyy 1$22. disputes soon 
arising and his con- 
gress, the throne and 

left the coun^, vdxen a republican 
government waSi in ,.1826, establish- 
ed in this splendid region, by whose 
independence the Si^anish authority 
was finally extinguished in the New 
World.* • 

85. Thus was accomplished, from 
the results of the French invasion^ qf 
Spain, the ultimate independence cn 
South Americana result so vast and 
important aii to justify the*^ historian 
in <) 3 it 8 tepping the.jperiod w&ioh his 
narrative in general mbraces, and trac- 
ing- out> in^ slight sketch, those mo- 
jnentSus cl^ges to, their tenhination. 
Neve# was a revot^i^on which was 
looked to with more^ianxiety over the 
whole civilised worl^ or one from 
which more importanC results to the 
best interests oAhumanity were antici- 
pated. And what has been the result? 
It has, hitherto at least, been calamit- 
ous ,in ^the extreme. Unprepared for 
freedom by the previous exerc^ise of 
even the smallest of its rights ; min- 
gling in tbAr bosoms the pride of Gas- 
tUian^d^Si^i with the fierce passions 
of Cr(^e blood; without any rational 
religion to restrain their excesses ; gen- 
erally ignorant, and universally stained 
with revolutionary crime, the South 
Americans have fallen into a series of 
political cahunities almost without a 
paraUeL Thejr have become the vic- 
tims of revolutions so frequent, of ciwl 
disBeDBioDS so incessanl^ thift histoxy, 


[chap, txvir, 

in despair, has ceased attempting to 
trace their thread; and the awful in- 
terval of obscure bloodshed and devas- 
tation may be darkly judged of from 
the following appalling facta. The 
depopulation of the South American 
states during the continuance of the 
contest has been such, that, in the rich- 
est and most important of them, the 
number of the people at its close was 
little above a half of what it had been 
when the fevolution began.f Some of 
the greatest cities which it contained 
have been unpeCpled ; almost all have 
been reduced to a moiety of their for- 
mer number of inhabitants.:): The 
mines, both in Mexico and Peru, for 
long ceased to be worked; and the 
population of the town of Potosi, main- 
tained by their labour, had sunk from 
n hundred fifty thousand to d(fhi 
tfimshnd ihhabibEi^iB.§ Commerce, 
shaiing In thb'gsneral ruin, has so sig- 
nally declined, that, ten years after 
the contest with Old Spain had entire- 
ly ceased, the foreign trade of the 
emancipated states was not half of 
what it had been with Europe before 
the contest began ; and, instead of in- 

t **Tho population of Caraccas before the 
hist revolutions was ostiniated nt nearly a 
Hillion inhabitontB, of whom 200^000 were 
Spaniards, 450,000 free peopleof colour, 60,000 
slaves, and 280,000 Indians. At the pi'csent 
day, this part of Columbia forms the three 
departments of Orinoco, Venezuela, and Su- 
Ua, of which the [>opulatiou, on account of 
civil discords, has heon reduced to 557,000 
souls.**— -Malts Bbun, xi.' 612. 

S “ Population of the city of ' 

1810. 1818. 

Caraccas, . . 81,813 21,400 

Calabrosa, . . 30.783 18,000 

• Bogota, . . 80,000 60.000 

** Margarita had lost tiOOO inhabitants ; 
the district of Barcolono, 12,000; Maracaibo, 
6000 ; Coro; 4000 ; in fine, the number of in- 
dividuals that have perished tlirough war and 
famine, since 1810, amounts, in the countries 
wo have Just named, to 200,000. Wo may 


* Thefiitoonturbidewasveiynelanchoiy. 
In July 1^ he was induced, by the hope of 
b^b^seful to his country in the event of an 
fditinnpt beinfrmade to reconquer it by Spain, 
to return Wb^re. m pursuance of 

adecree magewt hiBiiieim bucan government 
Ih hts absencS, ^anappili the existence of 
whi<^ he Was nns^uahitcii; he was imme- 
diately arrested and idicit. 


Cb.— ( a rqntOlicun wriier), p. 19 ; and Dudbx- 
DBAT HOLSTBIB, i. 23. 

§ **11ie town of Pdliwi contained, so e.arly 
as 1611, 160,900 infiMtesta By the abpli- 
tion of the mota, and the shocks which 
wealthy establishments received during the 
Bevcdutlon, it was reduced in 1826 to 8000.'* 
^SKSBAL Miller’s ATemeifs, it. 239. 
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creasing under the influence of repub- the fortunes of the British empire, 
lican institutions, it is still in most England having been, during the time 
places dimluishing/^ that it was going on, the great work- 

86. Important as the effects of the* shop of the globe, the centre of corn- 
great diminution of the trade of Europe mercial intercourse, the spring of com- 
with the South American republics mercial activity, for the whole jworld, 
were to the whole commercial world, the effect of any material change in the 

* this importance was greatly enlmnced |[alue of the circulating medium was 
by the prodigious diminution in the much more powerfully felt by its inhabi- 
supply of the precious metals for the touts than by those of ai|y other ooun- 
gcneral intercourse of nations, which try. Combined with^th^idi^ltaneous 
resulted from these disastro^ conyul- and still more disastroha oouiinction of 
sions.* It has been already mention- thecurrency by theEngU^actoflSld, 
ed, that the mines in America sup- which oompefled BUnk of England 
plied, previous to the Spanish revo- to resume its payments in gold, it pro- 
lution, 43,000,000 piastres, or about duced a greater and more ruinous ef* 
XlO,OOO,0bO a-year, being nine-tenths feet on private fortunes in England 
of the whole supply of the globe. But than anythin;;^ recorded in her annals, 
in consequence of the revolutionary ThencA the constant decline of prices 
troubles, which continued for fourteen. whJshwasfelt by the commercial classes 
years, and the destruction of (»q>ital .ail so sore an evil during this whole pe- 
and industry consequent oii them; the riod, and the effects of which still con- 
supply from the mines# bbtlf in Mexico tinue withfvery little abatement. The 
and Peru, was so much diminished,^ feverish SKoitement of 1828 and 1|24, 
that for many yeam it did not exceed originating in a gr^t measure in the 
a fifth part oi what it had formerly unbound^jexpectations of qpmmercial 
been, and in some years was hardly a prosperity which Were generally ^ter-^ 
tcnth.t For several years Iho great tained in this^^untiy from the*final 
minoB of Mexico, the lichest in the establishment of South American inde- 
world, produced nothiig ; in •others, pendence, only augmented the general 
those of Peru did not yield a tenth of distress, from th8 frightful catastrophe 
their former amount. Upon the whole, in which it terminatode All attem^ 
from 1810 to 1880, the average aunuaf to work the mines by British capital 
supply of the ptecious metals for the have failed, in coDs^uenoe of the tur- 
use of the globe was not more than a bulence and insecurity of the coj^n^y ; 
third of what > it had been in the pre- and above a hundred and fifty millions 
ceding twenty years. This, too, oc- of British moneyhave been lost in those 
curred at a time When the re-establish- disastrous mining spi^uIatlQiiSur, or in 
ment of peace had greatly augmented ^loans to the faitbless insokrtiit repub- 
the commercial intercourse of men ; lies of the New World.§ All cl^es 
when an increasing population and sufferedbythisdiminutioninthekup- 
mutual traffic everywhere imperatively ply of the precious metals, and conse- 
called for an enlarged circulating me- quent fall in the money price of every 
dium ; and when the vast and universal article cf consumption, except the fund- 
progress of luxury was daily absorb- holders and the capitalists, who have 
ing a larger quantity of the precious proportionably gain^; and thence the 
metals in plate and objects of private general discont^twhichprevailed from 
ornament $ 181fi to 1880. 

87. Incalculable is the effect which 88. The incomes of the landholders 
this prodigious diminution in the sup- for a quarter of a century were declin- 
ply of the precious metals has had on ing, and the weight of their debts was 

* Appendix, L. t Ibid., If. { Tli© amount loat by Brit^ In kwas to 

t Soe on this subject Appendix, N, Cbap. North and South America and^erevolutton- 
ixvii., wherothreemost interesting tables are ary government of Spajpb> wss atatol by Lord 
invou. They oRbrd the real key to the subae- Pmmerston at this enonlums amount, in par* 
queut political chiuages in the British empire, iiament on 17tb J uly 1847. 
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IneteasiDg; the farmere, from the fall 
in the price of their produce, were pro^ 
greeBivelyimpovcrished : all who gained 
their livelihood by buying and selling 
— in other words, the whole mercantile 
classes—found their stock daily sink- 
ing in value. In making the transition 
from high to low prices, a whole gen- 
eration suffered distress— great part of 
it was ruined^ It was exactly the con- 
verse of the^vaat spring to industiy 
which resulted firom the rise of prices, 
consequent on the first discovery of the , 
South American no^nes.' Thence the, 
general dissatisfaction and desire for 
change which overturned the eqpUi- 
brium of British society, swept a^hy 
the bulwarks of British thoughVnua 
produced that general imcasihess Ahd 
longing after change which terminUti^;j 
in the Reform Bill. Such was the fruit" 
w'hich England reaped from its insidi- 
ous Slid, in the face of sokfian treaties, 
to^ismembor the Spanish ei^pix^, and* 
force revolution upon a i)eopte unpi'e- 
pared for igfeedom. MrUanning boasted 
in lb23 that he had called a ne*^ world 
** into«x»xistenco to redress the balance of 
the old; hut In so doing he well-nigh 
submerged liis own Country. The moral 
laws of nature are qf], universal appli- 
cation and uupeas^ activity — Non 
alia Nomaij alia Ai^nls* France, as 
the natural consequence of, and just 
retribution for her iniquitous inter- 
ference in the North American insur- 
rection, received the revolution ‘of 1789 
and twenty years of bloodshed ; Eng- 
land, aa the natural consequence of,^| 
and rii^t^ouB punishment for, her per- ; 
fidiou8,j|||^rt of the South American I 
revolt, liifeeived fifteen years of distress ‘ 
and the revolution of 1832.+ ! 

89. But these social and political i 
changes at home are neither the only, ! 
nor the most material ones, whichhave i 
followed the English interference in 
the South American revolution. Con- 1 
sequences equally important, perhaps I 
in their ultimate issues still more ca- 1 
lamitoUBy have ensued from it to the 

Not wo thing at Borne, another at 
Athm." i 

t See ALtsdirls **J3Mand in ISlfi and 1845,** 
where the author ra endeavoured to explain 
this most important and interesting subject. 


British colonial empire in America. 
Mexico, BuiTendered to the weakening 
effect of its own passions, and the deso- 
•latiou of a premature and perilous 
freedom, has become the prey of a suc- 
cession of tyrants, so bloodthirsty an<i 
licentious that private worth has fled 
from the direotioxi of affairs ; and public 
prosperity and national strength have, 
for the time at least, disappeared from 
the realm. No counterpoise thus ex- 
ists to ij^e expansion of the United 
States in North Americ^ They will 
expand over Mexico as they have done 
over Texas, “and, between squatting, 
appropriation, and intimidation, swal- 
low up the whole magnifidbnt realm 
won for the Castilian crown by the 
sword of Cortez. England will look 
4n vain for an ally in the New World 
•to aid her in combating the growing 
strength, and curbh|ig the ambitious 
designs of her a8pi^g;;jo^pring. Brit- 
ish prudence and vakrik|? may avert the 
catastrophe foratim^f but it is evi- 
dent that, without an mly there to aid 
us in the conflict, our noble North 
Amorictih colonies, nourishing now 
nearly a million tons of British ship- 
ping, with ou» once splendid West In- 
dian Islands, must be wrested from us 
by a nation already numbering twenty 
‘^millions of souls within its bounds, 
and doubling every ^Gfaiter of a cen- 
tury. England, frotA motives of gain, 
interfered, covertly ,aii.d discreditably, 
to wrest from Bpain her American col- 
onies, and as a just retribution she 
I will, from the consequences of her in- 
justice, probably lose her own. 

90. In despair at such results from 
a political movement in the effects of 
which they had contempla^d an un- 
bounded field for social r^neratiou 
and commercial speculation, the Eng- 
lish people have ceased to take uny in- 
terest in the South American repub- 
lics; they hate transferred their de- 
sires rather to securing the Brazilian 
market, where, amidst the miseries of 
the worst species of slavery, tho s^u- 
rity of property under a monarchical 
government has l^omd up an opening 
for their manufaSftlffes of greater ex- 
tent than the whoi8 Spanish republics 
put together, albeit with a population 
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fourfold greater.* They had little sym- 
pathy for commonwealths who began 
their career by insolvency and dishon- 
esty, with repudiation of the creditors 
who had supported them in their dis- 
tress, and ingratitude to the Zeroes 
who had established their independ- 
ence ;f where divide!^ {Were not to be 
obtained on stocks, nor prices for car- 
goes ; where bloodshed was univeraal, 
turmoil incessant, and mankind seemed 
to crouch only to a succession^f tyi'ants. 
Intent only on gain, the English people 
no sooner fourfi that the South Ame- 
rican republics had ceased to afford a 
market for their produce, than they 
turned their turbulent activity in other 
dircKrtions, and engaged in fresh pro- 
jects of foreign aggrandisement, and^ 
wild schemes of social change. 

91. £ul amidst all this unbounded 
disaster, a great,^mjral renovation has 
been going oh J|f{.4he8e wasi^ed resjms 
in the only schodll of real improvement* 
—the school ol suffering. The Span- 

* See Appeddix, L, Chap. LXV|X., wbero 
til cir comparative commerce is ffl’isn. 

t It is Bad to a(ld, that the brave corps of 
Enfdish who contributed much to the success 
of Jiohvar’s caniiiaigns, weSt rewarded only 
witli bad treatment, misery, diRcEuse, and 
death.”— D ucondray Holstein’s Vie deJBoli- 
rar, ii. 113. 


iards have indelibly implanted their 
seed in their ' transatlantic colonies ; 
the energy which was alone wanting 
to enable them to cultivate their wilds, 
has perhaps been acquired amidst the 
unspeakable suffering of the last thirty 
years. A great destiny awaits that 
nnce noble people, if they can cast off 
their corruptions. The revolution came 
too soon for the intercsf| of the exist- 
ing generation in Spawish America, 
and England has beexf justly punished 
for the part she took, f^m selhsh 
motives, in bringing it about. But 
Providence cab overrule even the sins 
oilmen to the ultimate welfare of hu- 
miiaity. And those who despair of the 
fortimss of tlie Spanish race in South 
because they have slaughter- 
Wh other with such cruelty, and 
their revolution has hitherto brought 
nothing but disaster, would do well to 
look back the usagea of war in Eng- 
land duxittg the contest of the Rc)#qs, 
or the national freedom she enjoyed 
during the usui|>ation of Cromwell; 
and reject on "the issue to whicli Su-^ 
preme Wisdom bss in the end confluct- 
ed bloodshed as universal, and militazy 
despotism as oppressive, as that which 
has hitherto all tlie hopes of 

humanity in the'lfow World. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


FJ»»T INVASION OF SPAIN BT WELLINGTON, JAN.— NOV. 1S12. 


1. The close of the year 1811 and 
commencement of 1812 witncssed' the 
elevation of the power c# Napoleon to 
its highest point; and such was the 
magnitude of the forces then at his 
disposal, and the pamlysis which had 
seized on the minds of men from the 
fuibroken career success, that his 
empire appeared cspblished bn a foun- 
dation which could never be shaken. 

VOL. I2L 


Every continental state had succes- 
sively attempted to combat it, and 
every one had been overthrown in ftie 
struggle. The alliance of Russia and 
Austria in 1805, of Russia and Prussia 
in 1806, of Spain and Austria in 1809, 
had been olike unable to restrain tlxe 
rapid and portentous growth 
power. From pacific repoi^ftthe rose licp, 
like a giant refreshed l^.slb©p» more lor- 
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xaidable in uumbeii nnd organisation 
than whan the last strife terminated; 
from warlike strugglos be emerged 
conquering and to conquer. It was 
hard to say whether his powet^ad 
risen more rapidly in pea^ or ii^war; 
it was difficult to see what limit cpi^ 
be imposed to the growth 
pire to. which the former brought only 
an increase of hostile preparations, the 
latter an eidhi^ement of pacific re- 

2. The systematic exertions of mili- 
tary monarchies, ami the ‘tumultuous 
array of popular enthusiasm, had< been 
alike overthrown in the strife. Little 
could be hoped from the former, when 
the heroism of Asperu kad failed; no- 
thing expected from the latter, when 
the devotion of Saragossa had l^eh 
subdued. The hopes awakened hy the 
retreat from Torres Vedri^ had been 
fffiilled by subsequent disasters; thc^ 
subjugation of the east of Spain seem- 
ed io presage the speedy concentration 
of %n overwhelming force against the 
bat^Uons of Wellington in the west; 
and, if he succumbed, nothing remain- 
ed, from the shores of the Vistula to 
the Pillars of Hercul^ capable of com- 
bating the French power, or resisting 
the imperial Will, A general despair, 
in consequence, seized upon the public 
mind over all Europe. Even the brav- 
est hearts hesitated as to the ultimate 
issue of a contest in which, former 
continental efforts had terminated only 
in disaster; and many ages of militar]^ 

* ** Those cursed, double cursed news have 
sunk my q>lrits ro much, that I am almost 
disbolieviug a Providence. God forgive me ! 
But I think some evil demon has been per- 
mitted in the shape of this tyrannical mon- 
ster, whom God bfis sent on the nations visit- 
ed in his angei*. The Spaniards may have 
Boman pride, but they want Roman talent 
to support it : and, in short, unless Gud in 

mercy should raise up amongst them one 
oPthose extraordinary geniuses, who seem 
created fbr the emergencies of an oppressed 
people, I confess I see no hope. The spring- 
tide may^ for aught I know, break upon ns 
in the next session of parliament. Tocro is 
an evil fate upon us in all wo do at home or 
k^ad/*— Sir Waltbr Soorr to Ei^Lra, 13th 
December 1606, and^September 14, 1609.— 
LocxBAar*B li- 225. 227, 253. 

To the same puxpbH, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said, writiJ^ to G«miz at Vienna “ I 
buieve, like you, in a resuiTCction, because 


servitude were regarded by the strong* 
est heads as the inevitable destiny of 
Europe, to be overthrown, perhaps, at 
last oaly by a fresh deluge of northern 
barb^ansr*^. 

3, It was at dark and mournful 
period, that a clergyman of the Church 
of England dhus addressed a B|;itish 
congregation : — “ There is a limit, my 
brethren, to human suffering; there is 
an hour in oppression when resolution 
springs fepm despair. There are bounds 
in the moral as well os the material 
system to the dominion of evil; there 
are limits to the injustice of nations 
as well as the guilt of indivij^uols. 
There is a time when cunning ceases 
to delude and hypocrisy to deceive; 
when power ceases to'ayerawe, and 
oppression will no Idngdt: Jbe borne. 
To that heuljlNio that avenging hour, 
Tinie and^lrfaturs m approaching. 
The Clip of bitterness is full, and there 
is a drop which will make it overflow. 
Unmarked as it may be amidst the 
blaze of military glory, the dread Hand 
is yet vjiting on the wall the sentence 
of its (loom : the hour is steadily ap- 
proaching when evil will be overcome 
With ^od, anb when the life-blood of 
on injured world will collect at the 
heart, and by one convulsive effort 
throw off the load tlmt has oppressed 
it. It' is impossible tHat the oppressed 
can longer beckon the approach of a 
power which comes only to load them 
with heavier chains; it is impossible 
that the nations of Europe, cradled in 

1 believe in the immortality of civilisation ; 
but when, by whom, and in what form, are 
questions which T have not the sagacity to 
answer, and on which it would be boldness 
to hazard a conjecture. A dark and stormy 
night, a black series of hges, may be preptu-- 
ed for our posterity before the dawn that 
opens the more perfect dl^. Who can tell 
how long that fearful night maybe before the 
da\^ of a brighter morrow? The nvoe of 
man may reac^he promised land ; but there 
is no assurance that the present generation 
will not perish In the wHdemess. The mis- 
chief has become too intricate to be unravel- 
led in our day. An evil greater than des- 
potism, even in its worst and most hideous 
form, approache6-*a monarchy literally uni- 
versal seems about to be established.” — 
Mackuttosh to Gsirxz, 24th December 
1806; and to Wxluau Ooipvie, Esq., 24th 
February 1807; Mmoir* of MackkUoah^ i. 307 
and 383. 
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•civilisation and baptised into the liberty 
of the children of God, can long con- 
tinue to bend their free-born heads 
before the feet of foreign domination ; 
or that they can suffer the stream of 
knowledge which has so long animated 
their soil, to terminate at last in the 
deep stagnation of military despotism. 
Even the oppressor bleeds in the hour 
that he triumphs: his people are goad- 
ed to exertions which they loathe : his 
laurels are wet with the tesifs of those 
who have been bereaved of their chil- 
dren. 

4. “ For years our attention has 
been fixed on that groat and guilty 
country which has been fertile in 
nothing but revolution; and from 
which, amidst the clouds that cover 
it, we have seen that dark and shape- 
less form arise, which, like the vision 
that appalled the king of Babylon, 

* hath its legs of iron and its ari^^B of 
brass.* Yet, while our eye strains to 
measure its dimensions, and our ear 
shrinks at the threatening of its voice, 
let us survey it with the searching eye 
of the prophet, and we shal? se<7 that 
its feet are of * base and perishable 
•clay.* Amidst all thi^terrons of its 
brightness, it has no foundation in th^ 
moral stability of justice. It is irra- 
diated by no beam from Heaven ; it il 
blessed by no prayer of man; it is 
worshipi^ed with no gratitude by the 
patriot heart. It may remain for the 
time that is appointed it; but the 
awful hour is on the wing when the 
universe will resound with its fall:® 
and the same sun which now measured 
out with reluctance the length of its 
impious ^ reign, will one day pour its 
undecaying beams amid its ruins, and 
bring forth from the earth whidh it has 
overshadowed the promises of a greater 
spring.”* — That ultimate trium^ of 
virtue over oppression which the fore- 
sight of the stetesman bould not ven- 
ture to anticipate, and the courage of 
the soldier hardly dared to expect, was 
clearly foreseen, and confidently an- 
nounced, at the darkest period of the 
"struggle, by the undoubting voice of 

* Fast Sermon, February 28, 1811, and Feb. 
1806, by the Rev. AacHXBaLD Alibon, Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, Ac.— £en»on«, voL i. 272 
and 408 ; 6th edition. 


religious faith. The philosopher may 
admire the moral grandeur of the sen- 
timents conveyed in these eloquent 
words ; the historian may mark the 
exact accomplishment which, the pre- 
diction thev contained was so soon to 
receive, and its singular felicity at the 
foment it was uttered: but the author 
* trusts he will be forgiven if he feels a 
I yet deeper interest in,^he voice of a 
revered parent — ^now iMuing from the 
tomb — and gives v<^t to an expres- 
sion of than]^fulness, that he has been 
permitted to foljpvv out^ in the narra- 
tive of tliis mighty convulsion, those 
principles in the moral government of 
the world whidh were invariably main- 
tained and publicly expressed by his 
father during the whole of its con- 
tinViancc. 

. 5. The subsequent chapters of this 
history contain nothing but the accom- 
plishment of this prediction.' The 
world did indeed resound with thafall 
of the awful form which had oversha- 
dowed it; and the Engli4i historian 
may well feel a pride at the part whicl^ 
his country took in this immor&l de- 
liverance. The British army was the 
vanguard which broke the spell which 
had so long entrasiced mankind: it 
was from the rocks oi Torres Yedras 
that the French arms first permanently 
receded ; it was on .the plains of Cas- 
tile that the first mortal sti'gkes to 
their ^mpire were delivered. Before 
the Niemen had been crossed, the rivu- 
let of the Albuera had run red with 
Gallic blood; befofo Smolonsko had 
fallen, Badajoz had yielded to the re- 
sistless assault of the British soldieiy; 
it was in the triumphs of Salamanca 
that the Russians sought the loug- 
wished-for omen of ultimate victory; 
in the recovery of Madrid that they 
beheld, amidst the flames of Moscow, 
the presage of their own delivcranc6.f 

6. The first to open the Ciireer of 
freedom to the world, England was 
also the last to recede from the cou- 

t The news of the battle of Salam'uica was 
received by both the French and Bussian 
armies the evening bsfbre the battle of Boro- 
dino ; that of the taking of Madrid by tiord 
Wellington os Kutusoff was porformltig his 
circular march round Moscow, by the light 
of the burning capital. 
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fliot: the same standaivls which had 
waved over ita eai'liest triumphs, were 
eeeu above the reserve on whom the 
^nal throes of the struggle depended. 
Vain would have been the snows of 
Russia and the conquest of Leipsic, 
viiin the passage of the Rhine and the 
capture of Paris, if British valour ha^, 
tiot for ever arrested the renewed career 
of victory oa.the field of Waterloo.* 
And mark the extraordinary coinci- 
dence between the termination of re- 
volutionary triumph a:j;d the com- 
mencement of righteous retribution. 
Both occurred at the same moment: 
it would seem as if a distinct lino had 
been drawn by Omnipotence, beyond 
which victory should net fan the ban- 
ners of guilt on the one side, nor dis- 
aster sink the si)irit of virtue on^the 
other. 

'* Fond, impious man 1 tbiu^’^t thou yon 
* Hfingume doud, 

Raised bjr thy breath, liath quench’d the 
orb of day ? 

To-morrow ho repairs the golden flood, 

Aijd wai'us the nations with redoubled 
, ray." 

On ilie 8th Januaiy 1812, the long 
series of revolutionary triumphs ter- 
minated with the f^ll of Valencia; 
and the next dat Wellington led his 
army across the Agueda, and com- 
menced the career ef victory which 
never paused till the oppressor was 
hurled from his throne, and the Brit- 
ish standards waved in triumpl} on the 
walls of Pju’is.+ 

7. Wellington no sooner perceived, 
from the dispersion of the armies or 
Portugal and the north, in wide can- 
tonments on the upper Tagus and the 
Bouro, in December 1811, that Ciudad 
Rodrigo was abandoned to its own re- 
sources, than he judged that the fa- 
vourable opportunity, so long watched 
for, of attacking that fortress with 
some chance of success, had arrived. 
His army, indeed, was still unhealthy. 

* ** If the English army,** said Napoleon, 
“had been defeated at W.atertoo, what would 
have availed all the Russians, Austrians, or 
Prussians, who wore crowding to the llhmc, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees ? "—Napoleon, 
Memxrirs, ix. 203. 

t This is strictly true : every sul>scqucnt 
march in advance in Russia was a slq) to- 
wards ruin. 


Heaiiy twenty thousand were yet in 
hospital ; for though large reinforce- 
ments had arrived from England, yet 
the fresh regiments, in great part af- 
fected by the Walcheren fever, were 
far more liable to sickness' than the 
old Boldiem. Tho pay was three 
months in arrear; supplies were still 
got up with difficulty; and the new 
clothing for the troops had not yet ar- 
rived. But in all these respects, he 
was wclI(Y aware, the enemy's armies 
were in a still worse condition ; while 
the new positions assigned to, and now 
taken by them, in conformity with 
I the orders of the French Emperor is- 
sued in November, had removed them 
to such a distance as rendered it doubt- 
ful whether, especially at that inclem- 
ent season, any adequate force could 
bo assembled for the relief of the for- 
tress. Bonnet was in the Asturias ; 
i^Moritbrun at Alicante; and the bulk 
of the anny of the north,, now charged 
I with the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in cantonments on the Douro. The 
better, h^owever, to conceal his real de- 
signs, V'ellington, in the close of 1811, 
caused Hill to assume the offensive in 
Estren^adura; and this was done with 
such success by that enterprising offi- 
jjer, whose slightest movements were 
w'atched with the utmost anxiety 
since the blow of Aroyo de Molinos, 
that the enemy abandoned Almon- 
dralejo and Merida, and concentrated 
their forces towardes Llerena; while 
the British advanced posts occupied 
the former to\vn on the 2d of January, 
and spread themselves out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. Such was the 
impression produced by this irruption 
into the French quarters, that Soult, 
conceiving Badajoz to be threatened, 
gave orders for assembling his forces 
thi'oughout tho whole of Andalusia, at 
the" very moment that Wellington, 
having concealed his designs till the 
instant of their execution, was mak- 
ing his troops prepare fascines and ga- 
bions in their respective villages, and 
laying down the 2 >ortable bridge over 
tho Agueda for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, 

8. All things being in readiness, 
the bridge was fixed on the 6lh, but a 
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heavy fall of snow prevented the troops 
from moving till the 8th; as if to 
make the termination of Napoleon’s 
long career of conquest, by the surren- 
der of Valencia, coincide exactly with 
the commencement of his fall, by the 
British attack on CroDAD Rodrigo. 
The light division only crossed on that 
day, and immediately formed the in- 
vestment of the fortress; in the even- 
ing an advanced redoubt, situated on 
the Great Teson, was carried by as- 
sault : the first parallel was establish- 
ed on the day following ; and a few 
days after, the convent of Santa Cruss 
was stormed. The garrison, alarmed 
at the progress of the besiegers, now 
made a vigon)us sortie, and did con- 
siderable mischief |o the head of the 
sap before they wero repulsed; but 
the progress of the works was not^seri- 
ously interrupted by this effort. On 
the same aftejmoon the batteries open-^ 
ed; and at night the fortified convent 
of Sun Francisco, which flanked the 
right of the trencdies, was carried by 
a gallant escalade of the 40th ^giment. 
At half-past four in the evening,* just 
as darkness set in, the breaching bat- 
teries opened, and thiAy heafy guns 
sent forth their crashing fire against 
the walls. ** Then was beheld a spec-, 
tacle at once fearful and sublime, 
llio enemy replied to the assailants’ 
fire with more^han fifty pieces: the 
bellowing of eighty large guns shook 
the gi-ound far and wide; the smoke 
rested in heavy volumes upon the bat- 
tlements of the place, or curled in 
light wreaths about the numerous 
spires ; tho shells, hissing through the 
air, seemed fiery serpents leaping from 
the darkness ; the walls crashed to the 
stroke of the bullet, and the distant 
mountains, returning the sound, ap- 
peared to moan over the falling city.”* 

9. On the three following days the 
fire continued with great vigour on 
both sides: the wall came down in 
huge masses, and though the besiegers 

■* Napier. Colonel Napier’s descriptions 
of battles and sieges are, in some places, the 
finest passages that exist in that stylo in 
modem literature. Lord Londonderry's de- 
Kcn'iption of the same event is also uacominou- 
lygmphio and impressive.— LoitDo>^DERity, 
li. 25. 


were exposed to a most destructive 
cannonade, and the head of the 
trenches was well-nigh stifled by tho 
storm of grape and shells, eleven thou- 
sand of w'hich were discharged by the 
enemy, yet the progress of the ruin 
was very evident. By reserving dll 
*heir fire for the ramparts, and not dis- 
charging a shot at tho other defences, 
the faussebraye was bcaien down, and 
two large breaches wcT^declared prac- 
ticable in tho rampart on the morning 
of tho The nearest batteries 

were still above «two hundred yards 
distant, and not one of the parapets 
was injured — circumstances which 
augmented greatly the diflicultios of 
cariying the •place by storm. But 
Wepington was for many reasons 
eager for the assault; for the prize to 
be gained by its capture was immense, 
and every added to tho danger of 
the fortress being relieved from with- 
out. Thfl whole siege equipage %nd 
stores of the army of Portugal were 
deposited in the place, and the French 
had no othci^ nearer than Madri(]i; its* 
capture would render any attack on 
Almeida or the lines of Torres Vedras 
impossible fora yery long jieriod ; the 
enemy’s credit would suffer by the 
capture of so importaflt a stronghold 
under tho eye two armies, each as 
strong as that d£ the besiegers, and 
the British would acquire by its *ro- 
ductiou both a frontier fortress of ap- 
proved strength, and a basis for future 
^flensive operations of inestimable im- 
' portance. Marmont, too, was collect- 
ing his troops and approaching : it 
was expected that by the 28th or 29th 
ho would be at Salamanca, only four 
marches distant, with forty thousanfl 
men ; and the recent failure at Badajoz 
told but too clearly what might bo the 
result of prosecuting the siege accord- 
ing to the established rules, and wait- 
ing till the counterscarp was blown 
in, and the parapets commanding the 
breach were all levelled by the besiegers* 
fire. Tho place was accordingly sum- 
moned on tho 18th ; and the gover- 
nor having returned a gallant answer 
that he would not surrender, prepara- 
tions were made for the assault. 

10. The perilous honoiu: of this at- 
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tack fell on the light and third divi- 
sions, the former under Craufurd, the 
latter led by Ficton, whose tarn it 
was to be that day on duty in the 
trenches. The latter, commanded.by 
General McKinnon, preceded by its 
li^ht companies, under Major Man- 
ners, was to attack the main breach | 
the Portuguese of the division were in 
reserve in th-j trenches, ready to ad- 
vance if occasioj^ required. The for- 
mer, under General Vandeleur and 
Colonel Barnard, receiv(»d orders to 
assault the lesser breach,' and, as soon 
OB they got footing on the summit, 
turn sharp to the right, in order to 
take in flank the defenders of the main 
breach, and assail in rcaf the interior 
retrenchments by which the en^ray 
hoped to stop the process of the as- 
sailants, even if they did win the ram- 
part. This done, and a communica- 
tion between the two columns being 
efftCted^an effort was to be^'made to 
burst open the Salamanca gate, and 
lot ip the vest of the division. Pack, 
iwitl^his brigade of PoHugucse, as 
soon as the bring became general, was 
to make a false attack by escalade on 
the outwork of St dago, on the op- 
posite side of the town, which might 
bo converted ihto a real one if a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetmting 
should occur. The 5th regiment, 
fomiivg part of the third division, was 
to enter the ditch at its extreme right 
by lireaking down the palisades, thence 
escakde the faussebraye, and proce.edJ 
along the foot of the rampart to the 
great breach; while the 94th was to 
leap direct into the fosse, also to the 
right of the main storming party of 
the third division, and to join the 5th 
in their advance to the great breach. 
The storming parties received orders 
not to bre a shot, but push on with 
the bayonet ; the bearers of the bags, 
ladders, and other engines of assault, 
were not ai^en armed, lest any irregu- 
lar skirmish should interfere with 
their smoothing the way for the other 
troops. The prepaivitionB of the be- 
sieged, however, were very formidable : 
bombs and hand-grenades lined the 
top of the broaches to roll down on 
the assailants; bags of powder were 
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disposed among the ruins, to explode 
when they began to ascend the slopes; 
two heavy guns charged with grape, 
banked the summit of the larger 
j breach; and a mine was prepared un- 
der it, to explode if all other defences 
failed. These obstacles, however, no- 
ways daunted the British troops ; and 
the last word of Wellington's instruc- 
tions breathed the spirit of the whole 
army as well as his own — “Ciudad 
Rodrigo must be carried by assault 
this evening at seven o'clock.” 

11. The evening was calm and tran- 
quil: the moon, in her brst quarter, 
diffused a doubtful light over the 
scene, which, without disclosing par- 
ticular objects, rendered their rude 
outline distinctly ^visible. The pro- 
jecting bastions stood forth like giants 
in t];ie gloom, darkly yet clearly de- 
bned on the adjoining shadows ; while 
^in their sides, yawning gulfs, half blled 
up with ruins, showed where the 
breaches had ’ been miide and tho 
deadly strife was to ensue. In the 
British Unes tho trenches were crowd- 
ed with armed men, among whom not 
a whisper was ,to bo heard, nor a move- 
ment JJerceive^; so completely had 
discipline, and the absorbing anxiety 

the moment, subdued every unruly 
feeling and stilled every dauntless 
heart. As tho great clock, however, 
of the cathedral tolIed*ovcn, the word 
was quietly passed along that all was 
ready ; and, leaping at once out of tho 
trenches, the men rushed forward to 
the breaches, led by their respective 
forlorn-hopes: that of the third division 
headed by Ensign Mackie, and General 
M‘Kinnon leading tho storming party ; 
that of the light by Mr Gurwood,* 
followed by Colonel Colborne of the 
52d, and Major Napier at the head of 
tho storming party; — and with tho 
exploits of these-bzave men began the 
Fall of the Fbengh Empire. 

12. McKinnon's division crossed tho 
open sp^oe between the trenches and 
the rampart, under a temi)e8t of grape 
and musketiy from the walls, and in a 

* Tlio late Lieutenant-Colonel Ouwood, 
tlio worthy companion in arms of WelUng- 
Ion, who conducted tho publication of hie 
Jkfpatchet. 
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few minutecPteached the counterscarp, 
which was found to be eleven feet deep. 
The sappers, however, instantly threw 
down their bags of hay, which soon 
diminished the depth by one-half ; and 
the men, hastily leaping down, arrived 
at the foot of the great breach. But 
there a most serious opposition awaited 
them. The shells, rolled down from 
the top, burst amidst the throng with 
frightful explosions. Evoiy shot of 
the close ranks of the French infantry 
told with effect on the dense mass be- 
low ; aud when, forcing their way up 
the slope, the British soldiers at length 
reached the summit, they were torn in 
.pieces by a terrific discharge of grape 
from the heavy guns within a few 
yards* distance on either side, which 
at once, like a scythe, swept the whole 
warlike multitude down. Before those 
could ber reloaded, however, the* men 
immediately behind pushed up— ith^. 
94th, who had just come up from the 
right, headed by Colonel Campbell, 
leading the way — and won the ascent of 
the fausBobraye. Meanwhile the 8th 
had also arrived at the foot or thd same 
defence by the ditch, and, mounting it 
by escalade, arrived at^the battom of 
the great breach at the same time with 
the 94 th, A pause for a few secon<^ 
here ensued, as the storming party, 
which should have preceded these regi- 
ments, had not arrived ; but a sergeant 
of the 6th having climbed up the rug- 
ged ledge of the wall to the right of 
the great breach, called out that al^ 
was clear ; and both regiments, headed 
by their respective commanders, made 
a simultaneous rush up the breach, 
which was at once won. But just as, 
in the tumult of victory, they were 
fitfiving to penetrate the interior re- 
trenchments which the besieged had 
constructed to bar their further en- 
tmnee, the mine which had been 
worked under their feet was suddenly 
exploded, aud the bravest and most 
forward, among whom waa^he gallami 
McKinnon, were blown intd tne air. 
Still the column which had won the 
great breach held the ground they had 
gained, though they foand impos- 
sible t<> penetrate fartherlnto the town 
from the obstacle of the inner retrench- 


ments. Two deep ditches had been 
cut in the rampart to the right, the 
firat of which was passed by the »ena- 
diers of the 5th and 94th, but the se- 
cond rampart proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle: though Ganch of the 
5th leaped across tho ditch, followed 
4>y tho grenadiers of both corps, all 
that passed were either killed or 
wounded. They therefore established 
themselves among theeruins to await 
the result of tho otler attacks, and 
Boon the sca^’let uniforms came pour- 
ing in on every aide. 

13. In the meanwhile the light divi- 
sion under Cniufurd, and the Portu- 
guese under Pick, were still more suc- 
cessful. Th9 former had three hun- 
dred yards of glacis to cross before 
they reached its crest; but this dis- 
tance was swiftly passed, though the 
gallant Cr|.ufurd received a fatal wound 
during the rush; tho counterscarp, 
eleven f Jet deep, was leaped dow« in 
the face of a dreadful hre of grape 
and musketry; and the leiser 1j|reach 
reached. It proved, however, to b^ 
extremely steep and contracted ; and 
when two-thirds of the asoeut had been 
won, the struggle was so violent at the 
narrowest part, that the men paused, 
and every musket irjptho crowd was 
snapped under the instinct of self- 
defence, though not one was loaded. 
Colonel Colbome,* however, .at • the 
head ^f. his gallant regiment, the 52d, 
continued to press on; and, though 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, still led his men. His major, 
Napier, who was at this moment struck 
down by a grape-shot, called to the 
troops to trust to their bayonets. The • 
officers all at once sprang to the front, 
and the summit was won. Then arose 
a loud shout from every quarter; for 
Pack’s Portuguese at the same moment 
had escaladed the walls on the op- 
posite side. The light division now 
pushed OD in great numbers, and, not 
forgetting their orders, turned shai-p 
to the right, and with loud cheers 

* Aftorw.wls the officer headed the 
decisive charge of the 5*-M at Waterloo, now 
Lord Seaton, whoso impin-taut services in 
Canada have so deservedly raised him to 
the British peerage. 
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assaulted in flank the retrenchment 
at the great breach, where the third 
division had been arrested ; and by a 
mighty effort of both united, the bar- 
riers were burst through, and the 
trooi)s rushed in. Some irregular fight- 
ing occurred in the streets, but no far- 
ther systematic resistance was attempt^ 
ed ; and Gurwood, who, though wound- 
ed, had mainti|inGd his post at the head 
of the third division when they car; 
ried the breach, i^ceived the governor's 
sword, the deserved rewar^ of his hero- 
ism, at the gate of th^ castle.* 

14. A frightful scene of plunder, in- 
toxication, and violence immediately 
ensued. The firing, which ceased for 
a moment when the txmult at the 
breaches subsided, was now renewed 
in the irregular way which denoted the 
cornnkencemont of riot and disorder; 
and shouts and screams on all sides 
D^ere fearfully interminglea with the 
groans of the wounded. Theichurches 
were ransacked, the wine and spirit 
colla^ pilh^ed, and bmtal intoxication 
spread in every direction. Soon the 
flamel were seen bursting forth in 
several quarters ;«some houses were 
burned to the ground^ others already 
ignited; and it was only by the intre- 
pidity of a few officers aiid soldiera, 
whoso coolness deserves the higliest 
praise, that a fire, wantonly lighted in 
the tmi|lst of the ^at powder maga- 
zine, was extinguished. By d^recs, 
however, the drunken men dropped 
down from excess of liquor, or fell 
asleep ; the efforts of the officerB and 
fresh divisions which Wellington in- 
stantly oidored into the town, were iu- 
OGSsant to restore order; the houses 
on fire, and not consumed, were hap- 
pily saved;* and before morning a de- 
gree of order was restored which could 
hardly have been hoped for by those 
who witnessed the first license conse- 
quent upon victory. Y et even in these 
moments of unbridled passion, when 
the national vice of drunkenness ap- 
peared in its most frightful colours, 
some redeeming qualities were dis- 

. ^ For the porttculars of the delivery of the 
governor's sword to Colonel Ourwor>d. sco 
tho original letters of Gurwood and Colonel 
Hnsson. the French commander of artillery, 
in the United Bervict Jmrnalt May 18431 


played. Though all whS combated 
were put to death without mercy, yet 
the unresisting everywhere received 
quarter; no slaughter, cither of the 
citizens or enemy, took place ; and of 
a garrison consisting only of eighteen 
hundred men at the commencement of 
the siege, full fifteen hundred, still un- 
wounded, were made prisoners. 

15. The storming of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo was one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of ihe British army, and from 
none have greater or more splendid re- 
sults immediately flowed. A hundred 
and fifty guns, including the whole 
battering train of Mfirmont's army, and 
immense stores of every kind, fell int^ 
the hands of the allies, who had to 
lament the loss of thirteen hundred 
men, including two heroes cut off early 
in their career, Generals Craufurd and 
MlCinnou. But it was not the mate- 
results, great and imporbmt as 
they were, which constituted its prin- 
cipal value. The moral influence with 
which it was attended was far more 
important Wellington had now car- 
ried tbe wontier fortress of Spain, in 
the face of sixty thousand men hasten- 
ing front the aimy of Portugal and the 
noi’th to raise tho siege. In the depth 
qf winter he had thrown a portable 
bridge over the Agueda, and collected 
his troops and battering train with 
such secresy and celerity, that the 
breaching batteries had opened their 
fire before the enemy had advices of 
^he commencement of the enterprise, 
and the place was carried before they 
had begun to march for its relief. It 
was now evident that he had, for the 
first time sinco the Peninsular War 
commenced, obtained the ascendancy 
over his enemies ; and that, with the 
initiative in operation, the war was to 
be carried into the territory occupied 
by the enemy* Nor was the proof af- 
forded of the increased proficiency of 
the British in the art of wai*, and their 
imprdvt^' skill in the multifarious 
duties connected with its successful 
prossention, less gratifying or less pro- 
phetl^’|l|j|^ revolution in the contest. 
CiudiWffl^rigi>';.had been taken by 
of twelve days, in 
the W ^ter, by an army of 
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forty thousand men ; wheroas Massena, 
■ivith one of eighty thousand, had been 
dettiined before its walls six weeks in 
the height of summer. The intelli- 
gence of this unlooked-for success, 
therefore, excited the most enthusias- 
tic joy in all the allied capitals. The 
clomocruts of Cadiz, already in secret 
<'.orrospondenco with the French, were 
for the time overawed ; and the Eng- 
lisli general was created Duke of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo amidst the unanimous ac- 
clamations of the Cortes and people. 
The Portuguese government forgot its 
jealousy of English interference, and 
conferred upon him the title of Mar- 
<iuis of Torres Vedras; wtule the thanks 
of the British parliament were voted 
to the army ; and a pension of £2000 
a-yoarwas settled on the earldom of 
Wellington. ^ 

16. Great was the consternation pro- 
duced among the French gencrak bji 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmpnt 
had arrived with the divisions under 
his immediate orders at Valladolid, to 
take the command of tho ne^ly organ- 
i^d army of Portugal, on the* ISth 
January, without suspicion of 
what was going forwiS^i; an€ it was 
not till late in the evening of that day 
that ho learned that the British hi^ 
crossed the Agueda. Instantly orders 
were despatched to the troops in all 
directions to assemble. Bonnet was 
to hasten from the Asturian moun- 
tains ; Brennier from the valley of the 
l\igus ; Dorsenue to call In all the de-i^ 
tached parties which were on the banks 
t)f the Douro; and those troops were 
all to rendezvous at Salamanca on the 
Ist February. Meanwhile, however, 
not only was Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 
hut the breaches in the walls were re- 
paired, and provisions for six weeks 
thrown in ; and the British general, 
leaving a division to secure the place, 
liad resumed his ancient position at 
Fuentc Quiiialdo. It is impossible now 
to doubt that this rapi^ and brilliaut 
success was mainly owing to the ill- 
judged dispositions of the Frenpli Etn-? 
|)eror, who had detached to 

Valencia, dislocated his arm^^'&d 
given almost all their 4 new 

direction, at the very tinw the 


decisive operation was undertaken. To 
this also must be joined the oppressive 
way in which he had always carried on 
war, which had so desolated the coim- 
try as to render tho dispersion of tho 
troops to a prodigious distance indis- 
pensable in order to their subsistence. 
iBut it was never his custom to take 
blame to himself, where he could, by 
I)os6ibility, throw it up%n others ; and 
his ill-humour at thij disaster exhaled 
in violent invectives against both Mar- 
mont and Ikrsenne, though it was his 
own directions which had left to nei- 
ther tho means of averting it.* 

17. No sooner had Wellington put 
Ciudad Rodrigo in a situation of de- 
fence againsif any sudden attack, than 
he, turned his eyes towards Bad^joz, 
the remaining frontier fortress,^, which 
it was necessary that he should reduce 
before attempting his meditated inva- 
sion of the interior of Spain. As this 
enterprile required the united stretigth 
of the whole army, Ciudad Rodrigo; 
after having been repaired and f>rovi- 
sioned for six weeks, was delivered 

• *• The Emperor is highly dfspl eased at the 
negligence you luive evinced in the affair of 
Ciudad llodngo. Wliy had you not advices 
from it twice a-wdfek? Wlmt were you doing 
with the five divisions of Souham? This is u 
strange mode of carrying on war; rind tho 
Emperor makes no secret of his opinion, that 
the disgrace of this disaster attaches io.you.* 
It w'ould have fallen on General Thiiibault, 
if that general had not been able Show 
that h% had not sufficient fdVee to do any- 
thing : wUei'oas the whole division Bonham 
was at your disposal. This humiliating chock: 
can only be ascribed to your defective disiw)- 
sitions, and the want of consideration in tho 
measures you have adopted." — B&btuick 
to Dorsennis, Feb. 11, 1812; Bblmas,!., Afp . 
No. 88. 

“The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo is an affront 
to you : and tho English are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with French honour to know that 
that aifipnt may become the source of a bur- 
den to thom, by forcing them to preserve tho 
prize they have won. The Emperor is far 
from being satisfied with your dispositions. 
You hove tho superiority over the euomy; 
and instead of taking the initiative, you are 
always on tho defensive. You fatigue and 
harass your tixiops without doing anything : 
that is not tho way to cany on war. Never 
mind Hill and the army of the south : that 
army is strong cnuiigli to combat live divi- 
sions of tho English army. You should have 
marched on Ciudad Rodrigo, and retaken it 
beforo tho breaches were filled or tho 
place provision(Kl."-'B£RTHiEu {qMabmont, 
Fob* 18, 1812; Ibid., App. No. »1. 
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over to Don Julian Sanchez, with his that Badajoz was threatened, Napoleon 
division of guerillaB; and the Spanish wrote to him, ‘Hhat the English gene- 
government was warned in the strong- ral was not mad; and that an invasion 
est manner of the Necessity of taking on the side of Salamanca was alone to 
immediate steps to have the breaches be guarded against."* 
thoroughly repaired, and provisions for 18. Having thus completely out- 
at least six months thrown into it. witted the vigilance of the French Em- 
Meanwhile preparations were made fori peror, and at length completed his 
the siege with all imaginable activity; well-concealed preparations for the im- 
but as the Frce-ich marshals were now portant enterprise in view, Wellington, 
thoroughly alaAi^d by the blow struck on the 9th of March, suddenly com- 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, and Soult, in jjarti- mcnccd hss march to' tho south ; and 
cular, was sensitively aliw) to any de- the troops from all quarters converged 
monstrations against iRadajoz, they re- towards Badajoz. Victor Alten's Ger- 
quired to be conducted with the ut- man cavaliy alone remained on the 
most possible secresy. Tho battering- Agueda, to succour Ciudaid Rodrigo if 
train and engineers were accordingly necessary, and* retard any incursion 
embarked at Lisbon as if for Oporto; which the enemy might attempt on 
and at sea they were re -shipped ^on the Beira frontier, which was put in as 
board small craft, privately sent out good a posture of defence as circum- 
from different parts of tho coast, to stances would admit. The English 
elude attention, and sent up the river general arrived at Elvas on the 11th, 
Caldao, in the Alentejo, to Alcacer do ifnd# immediately prepared to invest 
Sal,%here the country carria^s could, Badajoz; but incredible difficulties, 
without suspicion, convey them to the which well-nigh proved fatal to the 
banka of tbe Guadiana; while fascines whole enterprise, retarded for a very 
cud gabions were secretly prepared at considersji^le period tho commencement 
Elvas, amidst other repairs of its ram- of thesiegk No representations whigh 
parts, ostensibly directed to the de- either Welling^n, or his able coadju- 
fence of that fortress.* Arrangements tor, Mr ^Stuart, the English ambassa- 
were at the same time made for trans- dor at Lisbon, could make, could in- 
ferring the gradd supply of the army d^oe tho Fortiigueso regency to put in 
from the arteiy of the Douro to that hazard their popularity, by making the 
of the Tagus : a temporary depot was magistmtes draw forth the resources 
formechat Celorica, as if for the nour- of the country for the conveyance of 
ishing of pfeparations on thocBeii'a the ordnance and siege equipage, either 
frontier, and a grand magazine estab- from Almeida, whence some of it came, 
lished beyond the Douro. So com- |or from the river Caldao, whither the 
pletely did these preparations impose remainder had been brought by watcr- 
upou the French Emperor, that he en- carriage.i* , Hence, though the troops 
tirely mistook the real point of attack; crossed tho Tagus on a bridge of boats 
and, in spite of the most urgent re- at Villa Velha on the 9tli and 10th, iL 
monstrances of Marmont, who insisted was not till the 16th that the pontoons 

* *'Tou must suppose the English mad to stont, 11th February 1612.— These Instruc- 
imagine that they will march upon Badajoz, tions were repeated in still stronger terms, 
leaving you at Salamanca; that is, leaving in spite of Marmont’s repreaontationB to tho 
you iu a situation to get to Lisbon before contrail, in another despatch of Berthier to 
them. Even if, yielding to imprudent coun- him of 18th February 181L — Belmjls, i. 
sels, they should move towards the south. No. 90, 91, Jppendix. 
you may at once arrest their movomonts by f The rich city of Evoi^ which had suffer- 

detachhig one or two divisions towards the ed so dreadhiliy fiom lloison’s massacre in 
Tagus: by that you will cause yourself to be August 1808. (ante. Chap. uv. 6 04X and, 
respected, and regain the initiative over the from the effects of British aid, badneversecu 
enemy, 1 repeat it then : the instructipns the fire of an enemy’s bivouac since that 
,cf, thb Emperor are precise: you arc not to time, refused to fiimish a single cart.— N a- 
QUit Salamanca: you are even to ro-occupy pizst, Iv. 897 ; Welunoton to Stuaat, 9tli 
,tnc Asturias : let your headquarters be at April 1812.— Oimwoon, ix. 52; WstLiNOTOir 
Salam.mca; and never cease to menace the to Loan Livekfool, 27th March 1812— Gua- 
Euglish from thence.’ —Bekthibr to Mab- wood, lx. 19. 
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could be thrown over the Guadiana, garrison. Tho castle, in particular, 
nor till the l7th that the investment which is situated on a rock more than 
of the fortress could be completed, a hundred feet above the level of the 
Tho delay of these days afterwards re- Guadiana, and silbrounded by walls 
quired to be redeemed by torrents of twenty-eight feet in height, was deem- 
British blood. ed perfectly secure; and what between 

19. To cover the siege, Hill wa» droad of the approaching siege, and 

posted near Almendralejo with thirty »the orders of tho French governor, all 
thousand men, of whom five thousand the inhabitants, except four or five 
were horse ; while Wellington himself, thousand of the most ^indigent chiss, 
with twenty-two thousand, Command- had left the place, w ^hat no failure 
ed tho besieging force. It was at first of provisions was to bo apprehended, 
expected that Marmont would imme- 21. Thesedefensive preparations had 
diately co-operato with Soult in endea- rendered a renewal of the attack on 
vouring to disturb the operations of Fort Christoval impossible ; and there- 
the English ^my; but it was soon as- fore Wellington resolved to commence 
ccrtained that his divisions had all his operations*against an outwork call- 
marched through the Puerto do Pico, ed Fort Picftriiia, with a view to the 
from tho valley of tho Tagus, into fir^l attack on the rampart at the bas- 
Castile, in obedience, as it is now tion of Trinidad, which could be breach- 
known, to the absurd and positye or- ed from the hill on which it stood, 
ders of Napoleon ; and consequently Ground igas broken against this out- 
the British covering army was relieve^ work, unpcrcoived by the enemy, in 
of all anxiety except that arising from the night, and parallels establ&hed 
Soult, who was approaching from An- within two hundred yards of its walls, 
dalusia. Meanwhile the operations of Alarmed at tho progress ^of this ap- 
tho besiegers were vigorously conduct- proach, Philippon, two days aityr, o^ 
ed; but it was soon apparent that a dcred a sortie with fifteen hundred 
most desperate as W(^ as skilful de- men, including some squadrons of cav- 
fence might be anticipated. FHilippon, airy, by the Trinidad gate. These gal« 
whose great talents in this species of lant men, whose api)roach was covered 
warfare had been experienced in by a thick fog, at first did great mis- 
former siege, had been indefatigable chief in the British trenches, driving 
during tho six months that had since the whole working parties from their 
elapsed, in improving the fortifications, posts, sweeping away several hunfired 
and adding to the strength and re- intrenching tools, and spreading con- 
sources of the place. fusion as far even as the bivouacs and 

20. He had five thousand men undeii depots in the rear. But Picton's whole 
his command, drawn by equal proper- division immediately ran to arms, and 
tions from the armies of Marmont, the enemy were ultimately driven back 
Soult, and Jourdau at Madrid, in order with the loss of above three hundred 
to interest all these commanders in its men ; though the British purchased 
defence; the old breaches were repair- their final advantage by the loss of a 
ed, and strong additional works con- hundred and fifty men killed and 
structed to retawl the operations of wounded, including Colonel Fletcher, 
tho besiegers in the quarters from »the able chief of tho ongineei's. To 
whence the former attacks had been guard against similar checks in future, 
made. The ditches had been cleared Wellington removed his reserve parks 
out, and in some places materially nearly half-a-mile farther back, and 
deepened as well as filled with water; established a reserve guard of six field- 
the glacis was everywhere elevated, so pieces near tho trenches, with a sigual- 
as to form the scarp of the rampart; post oh a neigbbouriug height to give 
the tdte^-pont on the other side of the timely wamingof the enemy*sapproach. 
river, ruined in the former siege, had No further attempt was mode by the 
been thoroughly repaired, and ample besieged to disturb the approaches of 
provisions laid in for the numerous the British; but they had for some 
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clays a powerful ally in the rain, which 
descended in such floods that the 
trenches were filled with w^ater, and 
the earth was so saVbrated that it was 
impossible to cut it into any regular 
form. At length on the 24thj after a 
•deluge of four days, the atmosphere 
cleared up; and the investment wasi 
•completed on the right bank of the 
Guadjana, whik a heavy fire w<'is open- 
ed from eight-tfn^-tweniy guns on the 
Picurina, which soon beat down the 
outer palisades, the British marksmen 
keeping up such a fire from' the trenches 
that no man ventured to look over the 
parapet. The defences were injured, 
though not breached; b*ut as they Sid 
not exhibit the appearalico of great 
external strength, and time w^as^of 
essential value, from the known en- 
ergy of Soult, who w^as collecting his 
foi'ces to raise the siege, it Y^as deter- 
mined, without farther delay, to en- 
deavour to carry the fort by ifesaiilt. 

22. The attacK was made by General 
Kempt with five hundred of the third 
•divisi|in. The night was fine, and the 
Arrangements skilfully and correctly 
made ; but when the troops by u sud- 
den rush, reached the, palisades, they 
found them so far repaired as to 
render entraned- impossible ; while a 
streaming fire from the top of the 
walls cut down all who paused at that 
jKist* of«.danger. The crisis soon be- 
came immiuont, and the camagr) ter- 
rible, for the enemy’s marksmen shot 
fast from the rampart ; the alarm-bells 
in the town rang violently, and the 
guns of the castle opened in rear on 
the struggling mass of the assailants. 
Amidst this fearful tumult the cool 
courage of Kempt skilfully directed 
the attack: the troops w'^erc drawn 
round to the part of the fort sheltered 
from the fire; the resci-ves were quick- 
ly brought up, and sent headlong in 
to support the front. The shock was 
irresistible: in an instant the scaling- 
ladders were applied, and the assail- 
ants with loud cheers mounted the 
rcimpart; while at the same time the 
uxe-men of the light division discov- 
ered the gate in the gorge, and, '}iew- 
ingdo^ the, barriers, also burst in on 
the side next the place. So sudden 


was the onset, so vehement the fight, 
that the garrison, in the confusion, 
foigot, or had not time, to roll over 
the shells and combustibles arranged 
on the ramparts. The British lost 
above thi'ee hundred and fifty men in 
this desperate assault, which lasted an 
hour; but it contributed essentially to 
the progress of the siege; for Philip- 
pon had calculated ujwn retarding the 
besiegers four or five days longer by 
this outwwk, and, if tho assault had 
not taken place on that day, this wouI<l 
actually have happened, as tho loop- 
holed gallery in the counterscarp and 
the mines would by thal time have 
been completed. 

23. No sooner did Philij^pon learn 
the capture of the fort, than ho opened 
a tremendous fire upon it from every 
gun on the bastions which could be 
brougnt to bear, and with such effect 
yiat*the lodgment effected in itwiis 
destroyed. As the troops could not 
remain in tho w'ork, a sally to retake 
itw’ith three battalions was attempted, 
but wp (^liokly repulsed. On the fol- 
lowing nigjlxj^ however, the men vrero 
got undei^'.^ver^ and tho second paral- 
lel bein^^cto'mpleted in advance of tho 
fort, enfilading and breaching batteries 
'v^ere erected in it; and after five days* 
continued firing, the sap being pushed 
up close to the walls, the Tiinidad 
bastion crumbled under the repeated 
stroke*? of the bullet, and soon three 
large yawning chasms appeared in its 
fvalls. By the morning of tho 6th they 
were all declared practicable ; and 
though the counterscarp was still en- 
tire, and the most formidable prepara- 
tions were evidently making to retrench 
the summits of the ruined |)arts of the 
rampart, yet, as Soult was now ap- 
I^roaching from Andalusia, and Mar- 
mont hod concentrated his whole force 
at Salamanca, from whence he was ex- 
acted to menace Ciudad Rodiigo, 
into which the Spaniards had never 
yet, notwithstanding the urgent repre- 
sentations of Wellington, thrown any 
provisions, the British general deter- 
mined to hazard an assamt on the fol- 
loiying day. 

24. The plan of attack was suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise. 
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the extent of the preparations for re- columns; and another battalion was 
pelling it which had been made by the in reserve at the gate of Trinidad, 
garrison, and the known courage and ready to cany succour to any point 
ability both of the governor and his which might require it. Every soldier 
followers. On the right, Picton’s divi- had four loaded muskets beside him, 
sioii was to file out of the trenches, to avoid the delay of chaiging them at 
to cross the Rivillas rivulet, and en; the critical moment ; shells were ar- 
deavour to scale the castle walls, not- {^ranged in abundance along the para- 
withstanding their rocky elevation and pet, to roll down on the assailants the 
imposing height, as soon as tlie tumult moment they entered t^e ditch ; heavy 
at the breaches had drawn the prin- logs werew provided, to srush whole files 
cit)al attention of the ec^y to the by their descending weight; and at 
other side of the fortress. On the left, the summij^ of each breach an im- 
Leith’s division was to make a feint meuse beam of ^ood, sunk three feet 
on the near Pardalcras outwork, and a deep into the earth at either extrem- 
real attack, '^by escalade, on the more ity, was jdaoed, thickly studded with 
distant Sail Vincente bastion, though sword-blades, frith the sharj) ends turn- 
the glacis was there mined, the ditch ed outwardi^ so as to defy entrance 
deep, the scarp twenty- eight feCt high, alike to strength and courage. Similar 
and the rampai-ts lined with bold and preparations, with the exception of the 
determined men. In the centre, the sword-blades, were made at the castle 
fourth and light divisions, underticne- and at the l3astion of Son Vincente, 
ral Colville and Colonel Barnard, yrero which wdte menaced by escalade ; and 
to assault the breaches. Like the othef pits wese dug, in considerable ^.um- 
col limns of assault, they were furnish- bers, at the foot of the great breach, 
cd with ladders and axes, and preced- to entangle or sufibcate th^ brave men 
ed by storming parties of five hundred who might have descended into tl^ 
men, led by their respecti^ ferlom- fosse. Relying on these pi'epaifltious 
hopes. The light divisi^vlvas to as- and their own conscious resolution, 
sail the bastion of SIhtA .^IJiiria, the the French soldiers confidently looked 
fourth that of Trinidad; and the two down from their lofty ramparts on the 
together were nearly ten thousand dark columns of the* distant enemy, 
strong. Bujj they had need of all theft* who were arrayed for the assault; aud 
strength : for the enemy was at once man}^ a gallant breast there throbbed 
numerous and skilful, elated by former, not less ardently than tliose^of^the 
success, and confident of present vie- Britisji host, for the decisive moment 
toi*y ; the ramparts were lofty, the which was to decide this long-contin- 
breaches steep and narro\^, and Philip- ued duel between the two nations, 
pon’s skill had prepared the most dire-*" 26. It was intended that the whole 
£ul means of destruction for the dark points should be assailed at once, and 
and massy columns that stood in the ten o’clock was the hour assigned for 
British lines, with hearts beating for the attack. But a bomb having bui’st 
the assault. close to the third division, destined 

25. Sixteen chosen companies were for the assault of the castle, and dis- 
chazged with the defence of the three covered their position, Picton was 
brea^es, and were arrayed behind the obliged to hurry on his assault : and 
parapets which had been constructed as the rami)arts now streamed out fire 
ontho teiMrepleine of the ramparts; im- in all directions, the fourth and light 
mediately behind them was placed a divisions could no longer be restrained,, 
strong battalion, in a retrenchment but silently and swiftly advanced to- 
which had been formed in' the rear of wards the breaches. At the same 
the menaced bastion ; a company of time, the guard in the trenches, leap- 
sharpshooters occupied a raft which ing out with a loud shout, enveloped 
was floated in the inundation that im- and carried the litUe outwork of San 
mediately adjoined the foot of the Roque, by which the column attacking 
breaches and flanked the assaulting the castle might have been enfiladed 
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in flank. The etorming party at the 
hreacUeB were iliscovered as they reach- 
ed the crest of the glacis, by the acci- 
dental explosion of a bomb, and its 
light showed the ramparts crowded 
with dark flgures and glittering arms, 
which the next instant were shrouded 
in gloom. Still not a shot was fired| 
on either side. Silently the hay packs 
were let down^ the ladders placed to 
the counterscaxip, and the fork>m<hopes 
and storming p^pties descended into 
the fosse. Five hundred the bravest 
were already .down |Lnd* approaching 
the breaches, when a stream of Are 
shot upwards into the heavens, as if 
the earth had been rent asunder. In- 
stantly a crash, louder than the out- 
burst of a volcano, was heard in the 
ditch, and the explosion of hundrSds 
of shells and powder-barrels blew the 
men beneath to atoms.* For a nic]# 
nieut only the light division X)auscd 
on tte edge of the crater; then, with | 
a shout which drowned even the ix>ar 
of the artillery, they leaped down into 
jyUe fieiy gulf, while at the same mo- 
ment^ the fourth division came run- 
ning up, and poured over with the like 
fuzy. 

27. And now a scene ensued unpar- 
alleled even in « the long and bloody 
annals of tlze revolutionary war. Boil- 
ing with intrepidity, the British col- 
umns (gtme rushing on f and, the rear 
constantly urging on the front, push- 
ed down, no one knew how, into the 
ditch. Numbers, from keeping too 
far to the right, fell into pirt in- 
undated, and were drowned ; but the 
dead bodies filled uj) the ditcb, and 
iormed a ghastly bridge over which 

* “ At a signal given 

From different parts, tiio bursting &*CBiu:c 
driven 

Amid the foe;— huge conflagi-atiou r»>l]s 
From side to side, and nioimting to the poles 
Might dry the vapouiy moon, wiiile dark as 
night 

Thick smoke obscures the suu and blots the 


f\nu t pwiuo iv-wuij swjuiwuu, 

like thunders breaking from ^ fearful 
cloud! 

Now frantic sounds in mingled tumults 
rise, ^ 

lOf drcodflil howlinga, groans, and dying 
cries/' 

' Orimdxk J\trioto, book xiv. 


their comrades passed.!* Others, in- 
clining to the left, came to the diy 
part, and escaped a watery grave; but 
they did so only to fall into the still 
more appalling terrors of fire. The 
space into which both divisiozis had 
^ow descended, was a fosse of vciy 
confined dimensions, with the enemy’s 
lumpart in front and on both flanks : 
so that the troops, crowded together 
in a narrow space at the bottom, were 
exposed a plunging cross-fire on 
every side except their rear, where 
stood a ravelin filled with British sol- 
diers, whose loud cheers and incessant 
though inefTuotual fire against the xiara- 
pets, rather augmented than diminish- 
ed the general confusion. The ene- 
my’s shouts, also, from the breaches 
and walls were loud and terrible; and 
the bursting of the shells, the ex- 
X>losi(Jn of the powder-barrels, the 
hea^ crash of the descending logs, 
the continued stream of fire from the 
ramparts, the roe ring of the guns from 
either flank, and the distant thunder 
of the x^arallel batteries, which still 
threw* hSwitzei's on the breaches, 
formed n scene of matchless sublimity 
and liozvor. ^ 

28. Still/ even in this awful situa- 
tion, the gallantry of the officers and 
fhe devotion of the mep prompted 
them to the most heroic efforts : the 
loud shouts of defiance from the ene- 
my were answered by vebemegit cheers 
even from dying lips, and roused the 
i^£nglish*to maddened efforts; again 
and again bauds of daring leadera, fol- 
lowed by the bravest of their follow- 
ers, rushed up the brejiches, and, de- 
spite every obstacle, reached the sum- 
mits. Vain attempt! The ponder;, 
ous beams, thickly studded with sword- 
bladeSf b;iri'ed any farther progress; 
the munerous spikes scattered among 
the ruins transfixed their feet; dis- 
charges of grax^e and musketiy, with- 
in pistol-shot on either flank, tore 
down their ranks; and even the des- 
peration of the rear, who strove to 
force the front forwaixl, in order to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, 

t '* It is only by the great number of the 
drowned that the othera are enabled to pass 
over.'*— Belmae^ iv. 361. 
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failed in shaking the steady girdle of 
steel. Some even strove to make 
their way under it» and, having forced 
their heads through, had their brains 
beat out by the but>endB of the ene- 
my's muskets. Never since the inven- 
tion of firearms had such a slaughter^ 
taken place within so narrow a space. ( 
For two hours the men continued in 
that living grave, disdaining to retreat, 
unable to advance; and it was not till 
two thousand had fallen ii^this scene 
of horror, that by Wellington's orders 
they retired to re-form for a second 
assault. 

29. While this tremendous conflict 
was going on at the breaches, a strug- 
gle of a diiferent, but hardly less vio- 
lent kind, took place at the castle. 
There Picton’s division were no sooner 
discovered by the explosion of the 
bomb among their ranks, thah the 
whole moved forward at a steady pace, 
about half an hour before the flghx 
began at the breaches. They crossed 
the stream of the Kivillas % dinglo 
file, under a terrible fire from the ram- 
parts; for the enemy broti^ht* every 
gun and musket to bear on t^ advanc- 
ing mass, and the liglA whidti spread 
on all sides showed each man as clear 
as day. Rapidly forming on the other 
side, they rushed quickly up the rug- 
ged steep to the foot of the castle 
wall. There Kempt, who had hitherto 
headed the assault, was struck down, 
and Picton was left alone to conduct 
the column. To the soul of a hero^^ 
however, he united the skill of a gene- 
ral; and well were both tried on that 
eventful night. Soon the palisades 
were burst through^ and in ran Picton 
followed by his men; but when they 
got through and reached the foot of 
the wall, the fire, almost perpendicu- 
lar, was so. violent that the troops 
wavered ; iikian instant the loud voice 
of their chief was heard above the 
din calling on them to advance, and 
they rushed on, bearing on their 
shoulders the ponderous scaling lad- 
ders, which were immediately raised 
against the wall. 

30. Down in an instant, with a 
frightful crash, came huge logs of 
wood, heavy stones, shells, and Imnd- 


grenades ; while the musketry witli 
deadly effect was plied from above, and 
the bursting projectiles, illuminating 
the whole battlements, enabled the 
enemy to take aim with unerriug ac- 
curacy. Several of the ladders were 
broken by the weight of the throng 
who pressed up them; and the men, 
falling from a great height, were trans- 
fixed on the bayonets ^of their com- 
rades below, and died fuisembly. Still 
fresh assailants swidrmed round the 
foot of the ladders ; hundreds had fall- 
en, but hundreck remained eager for 
tlio fray. Mac^erson of the 45th, 
and Pakenham,* reached the top of 
the rampart, but were instantly and 
severely woiMided and thrown down. 
Picton, though wounded, called to his 
iii^n that they had never been defeat- 
ed, and that now was the time to con- 
quer or die. “ If we cannot win the 
castle,” Bifid he, ** let us die upon tho 
walls.” lAnimated by his voice, ^ey 
again rushed forward, but again all 
the bravest were struck doyn. Picton 
himself was badly wounded; an^ hjg 
men, despite all their valour,'^ were 
obliged to recoil, and take shelter 
under a projection of the hill, 

31. The assault seemed hopeless, 
when tho reviving voice of Picton 
again summoned his soldiers to the at- 
tack; and he directed it a little to the 
right of the fAmer attempt, wl^cr^ tho 
wall ^as somewhat lower, and an em- 
brasure, promised some facility for en- 
trance. There a young hero, Colonel 
Ridge of the 5th, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
sprang forward, and, calling on the 
men to follow, himself mounted the 
first ladder. ** Canch,” said he at the 
same time, “ won’t you lead the 5th ?”+ 
As quick as lightning, the latter as- 
cended the steps of another ladder ; 
his broadsword was in guard above his 
head; his trusty grenadier bayonets 

* Afterwards Sir Edward Pakenham. 

t IjiGuteuaut Cauch of the grcnadici-s, 5th 
rcerimcmli, now Fort -major of EdiubiU'gh 
Castle; who, when ho mounted tho rampart 
of tho castle of Badojoz, whs suffoTing under 
a gun - shot wound, yet unclosed, received 
on the summit of the pproat broach of Ciudad 
Kodrigo. — United Service Journal, August 
im, p. 545. 
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projected from beliiud on either side; whole companies at once. Fortunately, 
and he was first on tihe summit. Ridge during the alarm occasioned by t\c 
in a few seconds mounted the adjoin> carrying of the castle, the assailants 
ing ladder ten yards to his left, and discovered a part of the scarp only 
both stood side by side on the ram- twenty feet high; and there three 
parts.* The aliouting troops pressed ladders were placed against an empty 
up after them, and the castle was .embrasure. The ladders, however, 
won. Speedily the enemy wore driven, < were still too short, and the first man 
through the inner gate into the town; who got up had to stoop down anti 
but a reinforcement amved from the draw up' his comrades, after being 
French resci’vqj a sharp firing took pushed up by them. Instantly tlic 
place at the gatey'and Ridge fell in the crowds capie rushing on; ard Walker 
glorious sepulchre which his sword had himst If, among the foremost, was sti*uck 
won. The enemy mjade-^but a slight down on the ramparts, severely but 
resistance in the castle after the ram- not mortally wounded. The troopft 
parts were gained, but the fighting immedi.itely advanced, with a rapitl 
was still severe in otliei -quarters; and step and loud cheers, towards the 
I'hilippon, deeming the cgcalado of the breaches, where the incessant rr^ai* 
aistle impossible, disbelieved the officer and awful conflagration told that the 
who brought the account of it, and Vie- struggle was still going on. Strenu- 
layed to send succours till the English ously fighting, they took several ba.s- 
Lad established themselves in their tions, \vlien the false alarm of a mim 
important conquest. beiryj sprung created a i>anic, and they 

3 J While these furious ccombats Vere driven back almost to the one 
were going on at the breaches and in they had first won ; but a battalion, 
the castle,^Walkcr, with his brigade, left fliero, by a emshing volley arrest- 
vas bacalading the distant bastion of ed the pursuers, and the trooi)8 rally 
Ean % incento, so that the town was ing agaili fought on tow’arda the 
literally girdled with fire. They got breaches, while another body tnarclied 
near to the counterscaiq) undiscovered, towardanithc gr^at square of the town, 
and immediately, by means of their There their bugles sounded an English 
ladders, began iito descend into the air in the heart of Badajoz ; they were 
ditch; but at that moment the moon dnswered by a similar note from tho 
shone out, they were obsers^ed, and a castle. Soon the broaches were abai’- 
heayy §re began from tHe walls. The doned, and tho victors poured in from 
Portuguese in tho division iramedi- all quarters ; while Philippon crossed 
ately threw down their ladders and the bridge and took refuge in Fori 
fled; but the Britisli pu.shcd on and Christoval, where lie suiTeudered at 
soon rqj^hed the foot of tip rampart, ‘^discretion next morning, but not till 
li however, to be thirty feet he had sent off messengers to Soulb to 

high; the ladders were too short; a warn him of the disaster, in time tt 
mine was Bjirung beneath their feet ; avert a greater one from himsclf.f 
the fire from the walls was quick and 33. During the whole of this event- 
deadly; and logs of wood and shells, ful night, Wellington remained in one 
thrown over, crushed or tore in pieces position, near tlw quames, anxiously 
* **AgaiuBt the fort Kiuahlo ’gaii uproar listenintg to the awful roar, and re- 
A ladder huge, au hum) red steps of height, ceiving th© accounts whldx tlie difiT.r^ 
And on his aj-m tho same did easily bear ® 

And move, os winds do reeds or rushes f For the description of this memorable 
light. — ' assault, I have collated tho inimitable iijina- 

A mount of ruins, and of shafts a wood, tive of Colonel Napier with the odieial des- 
Upon his shoulders and his shield ho bore, i>atch of Wellington in Garwood’s Des]»tclios, 
One hand the ladder held whereonikc stood, and the animated accounts of Colonel J ones, 
The other bare his targe his face before.— Sir Thomas Pictou’s Mcmoira,-and the United 
Till all that would his entrance bold debar Service Journal ; and added many importajit 
lie backwarddrove, upleaped, and possess'd facisfrom Philippon’s official despatch, 

The wall, and safe and easy with his bhido with many other valuable documents remmi* 
v. To all that ftrter came the passj^jo made.” ing the siege, In Belmas, Joumawt da SUga 
Tasso, Ger, Lib, xvlii. § 75*78. dans la P^iznnUe, iv. 842, 36^. 
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fjit siidoB'cle-camp brought of the des- 
jx'rato resistance which tho troops 
were encountering at the breaches. 
Albeit well aware of tho dreadful loss 
•which must be going forward, he 
oiilnily received the intelligence, know- 
jitg liow much the fate of the war den 
, € uded on perseverance at that de- 
,isivo moment. At length an officer 
arrived from Picton’s division, with 
intelligence that the castle was taken. 
“ Who brings that intelligciice 1? ” said 
AV'Cllington in his usual quick decided 
Avay. ** Lieutenant Tyler,” said tho 
jfiicer. ‘'Ah, Tyler! well — ore you 
certain, sir?” — ‘*1 entered the Ciistle 
\\I.,u the troojB, have just left it, and 
Omioral Picton is in possession.” “With 
how many men?” — “His division.” 
“ ' Oi'n, sir, and desire General Pic- 
•lon io maintain his position aj; all 
liJz.irdN.” Enthusiastic joy iinraedi- 
iil<dy took }i 08 session of all presort;] 
bi^t when W ellington, at a subsequent 
period of the night, learned the full ex- 
tent of the havoc madein hisbraVe men, 
Jiiri Avonted firmness gave wa^ and he 
,vioMcd to a passionate burst of grief. 

34 Five thousand ineu and officers 
had fallen in all during tho siBgc, in- 
cluding fecvcn hundred Portuguese. 
Of these, eight hundred were killed,- 
and no less iluin three thousand fiA’c 
undrod had bccTi struck down during 
ilij nssuuh — 'ui unpjirallelcd loss, 
proving alike the skill and intrepidity 
of ihe di'fcjicc, and the desperate 

ionr of the Jittack. Bub the prize 
immense, and the consequences of 
tile tiiuinph decisive, iu the end, of 
thi fate of the Peninsula, A place of 
tho fu-st order, with tho preserA^atiou 
of vvlr.ch the honour of three French 
aru- had been bound up, in the best 
c^)r.dition, garrisoned by five thousand 
choice troops, and commanded by an 
of equsfi courage and ability,* 

* Suebeb broke ground before Tarr-ngoua 
DU the 21st May, and the place was finally 
carried bgr assault on the 2Sbh June, a period 
of thirty-seven days. SuebeVs force, which 
Avas all engaged iu the siege, (the enemy's 
disturbing force in the rear being very trif- 
ling), was 21,000 : Wellington’s at Badejos, 
22.000.— Sochkt's Memoirs, ii. 51, 109; and 
Chap. Lxv. § 71. 

VOU IX. 


had been captured after a siege of 
nineteen days, only eleven of Avhich 
had been with open trenches: loss 
than half the time Avhich Kuchet, 
with equal means for tho actual siege, 
had consumed in tho re4uction of 
I Tarragona. One hundred and seventy 
^eavy guns, five thousand muskets, 
and eighty thousand shot, were found 
in tho place ; three thousand eight 
hundred men, includijiS tho governor, 
Philippon, were made prisoners ; thir- 
teen hundred had been killed or 
AA^ounded since the commencement of 
the siege. But, what Avas of far more 
importance, th^n even the reduction 
of such a fortress iu such a time and 
w’ith such mefins, Wellington hod now 
cle:j;rly obtained the s\iiJcriority over 
the French generals. Their twv bor- 
der strongholds, alike a barrier for de- 
fence and^a base for ottensivo .opera- 
tions on their side, had been reduced; 
the path ^as smoothed for the En^sh 
army into the heart of Spain; and tho 
disunion already obvious biftweoi^tho 
imperial mni’slials might be reasonably* 
expected to bo increased rather than 
diminished by a disaster which would 
expose them both to the storm of the 
EmperoFs Avratb. 

35. It would be AA’^cll^rthe English 
liistorian if he could stop here, and 
could recount that his countrymen, 
after having disi)layed such tici<)ic 
bravery in the assault, had not stained 
their victory by tho usual excesses 
#v'hich, by the barbarous usages still 
observed in war, are so often, ijtl th^ 
case of a town carried by assault, 
wreaked on tho unoffending citizens. 
But this, unfortunately, is not tho 
case : disorders and excesses of every 
sort prevailed ; and the British soldiery 
showed, by their conduct after the 
storm, that they inherited their full 
share of the sins, as well as tho vii-tues, 
of the children of Adam. Tho dis- 
graceful national vice of intemperance, 
in particular, broke forth in its most 
frightful colours. In spite of tho ut- 
most eftbrts of the officers to prevent 
it, disorder became universal. All 
the wine-shops and vaults were broken 
open and plundered; pillage became 
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nnivorsal; every house was ransacked 
for valuables, spirits, or wine; and 
crowds of drunken soldiers, for two 
days and nights, thronged the streets; 
while the breaking open of doors and 
windows, the report of casual mus- 
kets, and the screams of the despoiled, 
citizens, resounded on all sides. A4 
length, on the third day, Wellington, 
highly incensed at the continuauco of 
the disorders, fcf rched two fresh divi- 
sions into the town ; a gallows was erect- 
ed in the great square, a fd.v of the worst 
plunderers were esAicuted, and thus 
order was restored. Yet even amid 
these humiliating scenq? many redeem- 
ing traits were exhibited; the worst 
characters indeed there, ‘as on all occa- 
sions where popular passions ob^iin 
full vent, were the leaders ; but hun- 
dreds risked, and many lost their lives 
- in endeavouring to put a «top to the 
violence. No blood of the unresist- 
injf was shed, and comparatively few 
of the more atrocious crimes usual on 
suck occasions were committed. AVhile 
^the Trench conquest of Tarragona, was 
disgraced by the slaughter, on their 
own admission, of four thousand 
chiefly unarmed citiseus,^ the British 
storm of Bada^oz exhibited the glori- 
ous trophy of '^as many desperate and 
bloodstained enemies rescued from 
death in the moment of hard-earned 
viitoi'y: the very horror which the 
Britisli officers at the time Mt and 
have since expressed at the brutal ex- 
cesses of the men, only shows how re< 
pugnaiit such usages were to the mild 
and humane spirit which prevailed in 
the British army. 

36. The Duke of Wellington said in 
parliament, on occasion of the Chartist 
insurrection at Birmingham in July 
1839, that he had seen in his life many 
towms taken by storm, but ho ha<l 
never seen a town treated as that city 
was in that quarter where the rioters 
had gained the superiority. This ob- 

* “This night was horrible : the blood of 
the Spaniards inundated tho streets of tliis 
unfortunate city, and evoiy thing presented 
the frightfhl but inevitable spectacle of a 
town taken by storm. Tho Spanlaids lost 
, four thousand men, including inhabitants." 
*-BmiAS, /ountauiv des Si^es dans 
side, iii. 547. 


servation is clearly well founded in 
the sense in which it was obviously 
meant — viz., that no part of Baclajoz, 
or any other town he had seen taken 
by assault, was treated so horribly as 
that part of Birmingham was where 
' the rioters got the mastery : for if the 
Chartists had had possession of that 
town for three days, as the troops had 
of Baclajoz, they would have burned 
and destroyed the whole ediflees it 
containcct In two hours three hun- 
dred Chartists in the Bull-ring burned 
three houses, gutted thirty, and con- 
sumed by fire the whole furniture 
which they had dragged out before 
the eyes of the owmers; while nothing 
but plunder and intoxication, with a 
few casual confiagrgtions, took place 
at Badajoz, even during the three days 
the (lisorclers lasted. Memorable ex- 
amples of the increasing modemtioii 
whtcli the humanity of recent times 
has infused even into the most awful 
of all moments, that of a town taken 
by assifult, and of the furious passions 
whicji ch mocratic delusion has in the 
same era spread among the comipted 
members of opulent and pacific 
commiftiity ! 

37.^ Soult, never dreaming of this 
tpowerfiil fortress being carried in so 
short a period, that there hardly seemed 
to be time for tho breaching batteries 
to have approached the body of the 
place, had set qut from Seville on the 
Slst March, with the whole force which 
ho could collect, and debouched by 
Guadalcanal into the sou^h of Estre- 
madura on tho 4th April. On the 7th 
he was advancing from Fuente del 
Maestro to Santa Marta, at no great 
distance from Badajoz, with twenty- 
five thousand men, prepared to give 
battle to Hill’s covering force, which 
was just before him, when the horse- 
men detached by Philippon brought 
the intelligence of the fall of that for- 
tress. He immediately retraced his 
steps with great celerity, and regained 
Seville by the 14th; for he was in no 
condition to fight the whole English 
army; and the Andalusian capital-— 
which was menaced by Villemur and 
Morillo, who had issued out of Por- 
tugal with four thousand men, and 
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already approached to withiu ten miles 
of it — loudly called for his protection. 
In the course of the retreat, however, 
the British horse, two thousand strong, 
came up with him near Usagrc, and a 
Lrilliant action took place between the 
former, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
and an equal force of the enemy, who 
were broken and pursued four miles in 
great disorder, with the loss of a hun- 
dred and thirty prisoners, besides near- 
ly as many killed and wouud|d. 

38. A great game now lay before the 
English general, and he was strongly 
tempted to play it. Soult, with a dis- 
posable army of twenty-five thousand 
men only, was in Andalusia, and even 
by raising the siege of Cadiz, and ex- 
posing his troops to be assailed in rear 
by the powerful garrison of that city, 
he could only bring forty thousand 
into the field ; and though they V^ere 
among the very best troops in ^he 
French army, and commanded by one 
of their ablest general.^, yet with forty- 
five thousand British and Portuguese, 
who were now gathered round his 
.'‘tandards, Wellington might ^opfe to 
strike a decisive blow against that im- 
portant branch of tho Jhemy’s* force. 
That ho entertained this design is now 
proved by his despatches; but hefeoon 
received intelligence from the north 
which compelled him to forego these 
prospects, brilliant though they were, 
and attend to the vital point of pre- 
serving his communications with his 
base of operations, Marmont having 
with infinite difficulty collected fifteen 
days* provisions for his troops, an in- 
dispensable preliminary to entering 
upon tho wasted districts around Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, had advanced from Sala- 1 
manoa in the beginning of April, and 
immediately advanced to that fortress, 
which he invested. Thence pushing 
on past Almeida, he entered Beira with 
above thirty-five thousand men, ravag- 
ing it with the utmost cruelty; and 
Traut and Wilson, who had assembled 
the militia of the province, even with 
the aid of the troops which Welling- 
ton had left to guard the frontier, 
Avere unable to offer any effectual re- 
sistance, as Silviera had not yet come 
np with that of Entre-Douro-e-Minho. 


I 39. Trant, however, was not discou- 
raged; and that enterprising officer 
even formed the daring design of sur- 
prising tho French marshal in his head- 
quarters at Sabugal. This was only 
prevented by the singular coincidence 
Marmont having on the same night 
|\)rmed a project of carrying off tho 
; English commander, which failed from 
, a single dmmmer havinji accidentally 
! discovered the approach of his horse- 
men, and beat the alailn. The enemy 
having approached Celorica, Wilson, 
after having remained at his post there 
to the last moment, retreated after 
having destroyed the magazines, lu 
the retreat to iShat place, the French 
came up with 4he rear-guard pf tho re- 
tiring militia near tho Mondego, who 
imiffediately, despite all the efforts of 
tlieir officers, dispersed and fled ; and 
Marmont, taking advantage of the con- 
sternation, |mshed on to Castcl Branco, 
*where th»ro were large maga/ittes, 
which, how'ovcr, were fortunately trans- 
ported in safety to the soqlth of^the 
Tagus; while Victor Alten, witl^his^ 
Germsin dragoons, crossed that nver 
at Villa Velha, leaving the northern 
provinces wholly^uncovered, 

40. Urgent as alFaii’s had now^ be- 
come to the north of the Tagus, Well- 
ington would not have been diverted 
by these predatory alarms from his 
great object of athicking Soult yi An- 
dalusia* but the state of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida wsis such as to call 
^Jou immediate attention. Notwith- 
standing the most urgent representa- 
tions of the English general, the Span- 
ish government had taken no steps for 
provisioning the former of these for- 
tresses, and the Portuguese Regency 
had been so remiss in their exertions 
for putting the latter into a good slate 
of defence, that it was hardly secure 
against a coup-d^-main. These circum- 
stances rendered it indispensable for 
Wellington to return immediately to 
the Agueda; and accordingly, after 
lingering in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
dajoz a few days, in the hope that 
Soult, stung by the loss of that for- 
tress, would fight a battle to retrieve 
his credit, he broke up for the north 
upon ^i^ding that the French marshal 
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had finally retired into AndaluBia. The 
army croHSod the Tagus at Villa Velha, 
and resumed its old position at Puente 
Guhialdo ; Sir TBomas Graham, who 
was left with a corps of ten thousand 
men at Badajoz, soon repaired the 
hreaches, and put the jdace in a pos-^ 
ture of defence; while Marniont 
tired without loss across the frontier, 
and put his af;my into cantonments at 
Salamanca an& on the Douro. 

41. Both parties, after this short but 
bloody campaign, Btoodi^absolutely in 
need of repose; and the exhausted 
state of the country rendered it impos- 
sible for the British army to move be- 
fore the young green crops afforded a 
BUi)i)ly of food for the horses ; or the 
French, until the harvest had afforded 
the means of replenishing the magti- 
zincs of the men. Wellington em- 
. ployed this interval in the most stren- 
uous exertions to put the frontier^ 
folK-resscs in a good state o< defence ; 
and as the supineness of the Spanish 
a‘uVioriti«s inspired him with a serious 
•^dregd “ that he would lose both Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and Badajoz before the 
summer was over, by the habits of in- 
dolence and delay ii^ the Spanish na- 
tion,” ho took the most extraordinai 7 
measures to gftard against the danger. ^ 
With this view, he laid on the Portu- 
guese goveriiment the personal respon- 
sibility of victualling Elvas and Bada- 
joz, and cmiffoyed the wholQ, of the 
carnages and mules belonging to bis 
own army in bringing up supplies t^, 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, his troops 

* '‘If the Spanish govcmtrlent insists 
upon luy placing garrisons in the forts we 
have tiiKon IVoin the enemy, and 1 Lave 
made over to them, and do not take mea- 
sures to place and support iu ibem proper 
garrisons, I now give them notice 1 will do- 
sti’oy both Onidad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; for 
I cannot bo tied by the leg to guard these 
fortresses against the consequence of their 
failure to garrison or provision thorn,*’ — 
'W'KLLINOTON tO SiB H. WELLESLEY, 3d May 

1812; Gubwood. ix. 111. 

t “ The Emperor's oiders are so precise 
for mo to assemble my army in Old Castile, 
that, whatever my own opinion may be on 
the subject, 1 consider it my duty to con- 
form to them ; but I have done so without 
any hope of a good result. The Emperor 
appears to uttaw great weight to the effect 
v^lch my demonstrations iu the north will 
produce on the mind of Iiord WelUngton, I 


being meanwhile quartered in such a 
manner as to cover the lines of tran jit. 
In this way, the object of putting both 
the captured fortresses in a state of 
defence was at length with infinite 
difficulty accomplished, which never 
would have been done by the Spanish 
authorities, although this year, in ad- 
dition to other assistance, they got a 
million sterling in specie from the Brit- 
ish government.* 

42. O^eat was the indignation of the 
French Emperor when he leanied the 
disaster at Badajoz ; which he felt the 
more keenly, as matters had now pro- 
ceeded to such a point in the negotia- 
tions with Russia that war in the north 
vras plainly inevitable, and was openly 
prepared for by both the powers. It 
was entirely in consequence of his own 
absurd orders, that the fortress had 
beefi taken ; for Marmont had clearly 
pointed out, in good time, that Well- 
ington was too w^ell aware of the desti- 
tute condition of his army as to provi- 
sions, to be diverted frtm his project 
by an irruption into Beira; and that, 
unltfss both h*) and Soult succoured 
Badajoz, it would infallibly be taken .f 
Thougii he cofild thus with reason cen- 
sure no one but himself for the disas- 
ter, Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, laid the blame in every other 
quarter : upbraided Marmont bitterly 
for not having acted with more vigour 
on the side of Ciudad Rodrigo and Al- 
meida ; reproached Soult that he did 
nothing with eighty thousand of tlie 
best; troops in the world; and aii- 

ventnro to entertain a contrary opinion, ns 
I know that that general is wcU aware that 
we have no mag.izinos, and appreciates tho 
immense difficulties whicT} tho country pre- 
sents, from the impossibility of getting sub- 
sistence. Lord Wellington knows perfectly 
tltat the army of Portugal at this season is 
incapable of acting, and that, if it advanced 
beyond the fj-ontier, it would bo forced to 
return after a few days, after h’avlng lost all 
its horses. He will never be disquieted by 
apprehensions of a siege of Ciudad Bodrigo, 
ns he knows we have no heavy artillery. 
The Emperor has ordered great works at 
Salamanca ; lie appears to forget that we 
have iKiither provisions to feed the work- 
men nor money to pay them, and that wo 
are iu every service on the verge of star- 
vation.”— Marshal Marmont to Bbethieb* 
2d March 1812, No. 94; Belma^ 1. Ap- 
pendix. 
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uounced his intention, upon his return 
from Poland, of assuming in peraonthe 
direction of aflflurs in tho Peninsula.* 
43. Meanwhile, however, he deemed 
the time now arrived when he might 
begin to throw off the mask, and carry 
into execution his long-chcrished pro- 
ject for the incorporation of the north- 
ern provinces of Spain with the French 
empire. Catalonia, accordingly, was 
declared an integral part of the French 
territory, and divided into four depart- 
ments, each with its chief town, pre- 
fect, and all the other appendages of 
the empire. Great undertakings were 
at the same time set on foot, to insure 
the communication between the east- 
oiTi Pyrenees and the banks of the 
Ebro. A new highway was opened 
from Mongat to Cabello, a distance of 
ten leagues, to avoid the fire of the 
English cruisers, which in that part of 
the old road commanded its course; 
another from Figueras to Olot, to 
avoid the dcfil^ of Castelfollit, so cele- 
brated in the Wars of tho Succession ; 
two others were opened from IMainos 
on tho coast to Gcrona ; and a third 

* “ Instead of studyinj? and scotftng to 
catch the spirit of the Emperor’s iiisiruc- 
lions, you seem to Lave taken a xduasdi’e in 
nut midcrstandhig them, and to have car- 
ried out directly the reverse of their lutou- 
tinus. The Em^icror earnestly recommends 
yon to do your utmost to prevent forty thou- 
sandEnglish from ruiuing the affuirs of Bpain, 
■winch -will infalhlily happen if tho command- 
ers of tho differeiit corps are not animated by 
that zeal for tho public service, and pure 
patriotism, which can alone vanquish every 
obstacle, and jirovent any sacrifice of the pub- 
lic interest to individual humour. On his re- 
turn from Poland, the Emx>eror -will liimself 
take the command in Spain.” — Berth ieuCo 
Maiuiont, 16th April 1612; Belmas, No. 95, 
App. vol. i. 

“ The Emperor asks himself, Duke, how 
is it possible that six thousand English, and 
foiir or five thousand Portuprucse, have car- 
ried off tho xnagaziucB ot Mendo, advanced 
to tho confiues of Andalusia, iiud remained 
there a mouth in presence of your army, 
composed of ciglity thousand of tho best 
troops in tho world, and able to assemble 
.sixty thousand ])rcs|nt imder arms, with a 
cavfury so (§uperjor m numbers? Form in- 
htantly a corps of twenty tbousaud ■men of 
ymir best troops, and enter tho Alcutejo. 
This Older is imperative. Tho Emiioror is 
distressed that so noble on army has yet 
^hievcd nothing against the English.’’— 
Burthibr to Boult, 19th February 1812; 
bcLMAS, i. App. No. 92, p. 625. 


commenced from Palamos to Figueras 
by Pals, across the often flooded plains 
whicli lay between the great canal and 
the Ter. Fresh fortified posts were 
everywhere established, and several 
points strongly barricaded ; in particu- 
\r, the convent of tho Capucines at 
Mataro. Thus everything conspired 
to indicate that Napoler^i was reso- 
lutely bent on consoliclbiting the an- 
nexation of Catalonia *10 tho French 
empire ; and yi^t never was a step more 
injudicious in itsejf, or more likely to 
prove prejudicial to his own interests 
and that of his family in that country. 
It at once entailed a burdensome ac- 
quisition on klrancc, the evils of de- 
fending which would probably exceed 
its aHvantages ; overstepped the dur- 
able barrier whicli nature has for ever 
established between the two king- 
»domsin.the*Pyrenec8 ; exasperated his 
firother, fcf the preservation of wln^o 
throne he had moclo such long -con- 
tinued efforts, and alienated Jthe affec- 
tion even of his own partisans in die 
Peninsula from a dynasty W'hich tf^us 
commenced its career by inducing tho 
liartition of the monarchy. 

44. Consideral^le reductions took 
place in the French troops in tho Pen- 
insula in May, in consequence of the 
necessity to which the Emperor was 
reduced of accumulating his \yholo 
disposable force to swell the enormous 
preparations for the Russian campaign. 
Dorsenne re-entered Franco wth the 
Impeiial Guard, ten thousand strong; 
the division Palombini was drawn from 
Suchet in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and the armies of the south, of the 
centre, and of Portugal, were weakened 
by twelve thousand vetqran infant^, 
and two divisions of dragoons; whilo 
six Polish regiments, under Chlopiki, 
took their course from the army of 
Aragon for the shores of the Vistula. 
The total amount of the troops thus 
! withdrawn w^as little short of forty 
thousand men ; but tho imperial mus- 
ter-rolls still exhibited an array ot two 
hundred and eighty thousand soldiers 
I in Spain, ’b of whom two hundred and 
thirty thousand were present with the 

t See Imperial 15th May 

1812 ; Appeudix, P, Chap. Lxviii. 
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eagles. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish forces in Portugal at thi« period 
iunounted to fifty-three thousand in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, of whom 
seven thousand five hundred Wfre 
horee ; and the Portuguese were about 
twenty -seven thousand— in all eigh^ 
thousand men.* But though the health 
of the troops materially improved in 
May, while th sv lay in cantonments on 
the Coa, yet sifeh was tlie gencml sick- 
ness which prevailed, especially among 
the newly arrived i^giments, at a sub- 
sequent, period, that the whole force 
which Wellington could ever, during 
the campaign, collecP under liis stan- 
dards, was fifty-seven ^thousand men. 
Of these twelve thousand were under 
the orders of Hill in Kstremadurd*, and 
forty-five thousand under his own com- 
mand on the Ciudad Rodrigo frontier. 

' Thus, BO immense were the resources 
o&tlie French Emperor, that, notwith- 
standing all his drafts for the Russian 
Wiu*, his pffective forces in the Penin- 
, sula were still four times as numerous | 
as tnose of the English general; and it ' 
must always be a matter of pride to I 
the British historian, that both Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajojs had been taken, 
and the flood df imperial fortune turn- 
ed to ebb, before any drafts had been* 
made from the French armies in Spain, 
and ^vhen Wellington was still con- 
fronted by the immense fo^ce with 
which Hapoleon had laid his iron grasp 
on the Peninsula. ^ 

45. The Anglo -Portuguese army, 
however, had now, from the experience 
of flve successive campaigns, attained 
to an extraoi'dinaiy dogi'ee of perfec- 
tion ; and its central position and water- 
carriage in cear, in a j^eat measure 
compensated its inferiority in numbers 
to the vast but scattered legions of 
Hapoleon. It was no longer a body of 

* The exact unrabci's of the British wore, 
on 2fith March 1812,-— 

Infantry, .... 42,2Sd 

Cavalry, .... 

Artillery, .... 3,322 

Total, . . 53,16!) 

The loss at Bfidi^oz was move than com- 
nensatod by reinforcements which arrived 
in May, before the troops took the tiold.— 
AJjatmit-GenereU's Repori, Appendi-v, 18; 
Jones, vol. ii. 
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braveand disciplined but inexperier jed 
men, admirable for a single fight, but 
unacquainted with the varied duties, 
and sinking under the protracted fa- 
tigues of a campaign : experience, the 
best of all instructors, had in a few 
years conferred ages of education. Ne- 
cessity, the mother not less of acquisi- 
tion than of invention, had made both' 
soldiers and ofiicers acquainted with 
their mqst important duties; suffering, 
the most effectual regulator of impetu- 
ous dispositions, had cooled down the 
undue- vehemence of youthful aspira- 
tion into the regulated valour of tried 
subordination. The British army now 
set fortli in its career, confident not 
merely of conquering the enemy in the 
field, but of prevailing over him in the 
campaign. The difficulties of sieges, 
thef duties of retreat, the necessity of 
protracted evolutions, had become fami- 
liar to all. It was universally felt that 
war is a complicated as well as a diffi- 
cult science, but that there were none 
i of its contingencies with which the 
Britishfsoldiers w^ero not familiar, and 
none of its duties to which the British 
generrls werS not adequate. For the 
fii’st time in English history, a British 
army now took the field in numbers 
somewhat approaching to those of the 
contiriental powers, and -(vith the expe- 
rience of actual warfare superadded to 
the native courage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and tlie acquired energy of Eng- 
lish freedom. And in the consequences 
of this combination — the campaigns of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo — ^is 
to be seen the clearest evidence of the 
incalculable effect it was fitted to have 
produced on human affairs, and deci- 
sive proof of the universal empire to 
which it must have led, if its freeborn 
energies, like those of Rome, had been 
exclusively directed to miUtajy con- 
quest, and its mission from Providonc(% 
instead of being the spreading the 
blessings of religion and the light of 
knowledge through -the wilderness^ of 
nature, had been that of suojugating 
the states of civilised man. 

46. The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Bodujoz, like the wrenching out 
of two huge corner-stones, looscnetl the 
whole fabric of Fronch power in Spain; 
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nothing was wanting but a blow at its 
heart to make the whole edifice crum- 
ble into ruins. But whether to deliver 
that blow against Marmont in the 
north, or Jourdan in the centre, was 
the question. Wellington, jud^ng like 
Napoleon that the vital point in Spaiiv 
was tho line of communication between^ 
Bayonne and Madrid, wisely chose the 
former; but, before commencing his 
operations, he I’esdved to strike a blow 
at the French fortifications recently 
erected at Almaraz, which commanded 
the important bridge of boats over the 
Tagus at that place, their shortest and 
beat lino of communication from the 
aouthcra to the northern banks of the 
river. All the permanent bridges, from 
Toledo downwards, had been destroyed 
by one or other of the belligerents in 
the course of the war; and the roads 
leading from them, being almost all 
over mountain ridges, were acrjrce^y 
practicable for carriages. Sensible of 
the importance of tho only one remain- 
ing at Altn!hraz, Napoleon had some 
time before directed Marm/jjnt to con- 
struct strong works at both its Extrem- 
ities, capable of seciiring them alike 
against the Spanish guerllla:f and the 
British incursions ; and tho French 
marslial had, in pursuance of his ^- 
structions, constructed forts at that 
important point* of a very solid descrip- 
tion. On the left bank, tho bridge 
was protected by tho iile-th- polity Lii- 
gar Nuevo. In front of that work, 
and to secure an emiueiice which coin» 
inanded it on the left bank, was the 
Fort Napoleon, a Semicircular redoubt 
constructed of earth, and commanded 
in the gorge by a square loopholed 
tower of solid masonry. At a still 
gi'eater distance, about a league from 
the Tagus, the fort of Mirabete had 
been constructed in the gorges of the 
mountains, forming the southern bar- 
rier of the valley of the Tagus, and 
commanding the road to Truxillo, the 
only fbutc in that quarter practicable 
for artillery. Finally, on the right 
bank of the Tagus was the Fort Ra- 
gusa, placed on an eminence a hundred 
yards from the river, so situated ^ to 
command the other fortifications at tj^e 
bridge-head, and deprive the enemy of 


an advantageous point for attacking 
them; it was a square fort with bas- 
tions, having within it a high masonry 
tower of four feet in thioknesi^ loop- 
holed, and enclosing a great depot of 
Ifprovisions. These works were armed 
with eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned by a battalion and several 
companies of gunners; in all, about 
eleven hundred men. 

47. To destroy these formidable for- 
tifications at this iihportant passage, 
Hill was intipisted with a light column 
of six thousand, men, including four 
hundred horse, and twelve light and 
six heavy guns. The operation, how- 
ever, which had been originally pro- 
jected by Wfellington previous to tho 
attack on Badajoz, h& now become 
one of extreme difficulty; for not only 
was Drouet, with nine thousand men 
belonging to Soult’s forces, lying at 
Hinojoza, nearer to Merida tlian Hill 
was to Almaraz, but Foy’s division of 
Marmont’s army was at Talavera, in 
the valley of tho Tagus; apd d'Aj^'mag- 
nac, with a considerable body frgm 
army of the centre, was also in tho 
neighbourhood of that river. Thus, 
when the EngHsh general advanced so 
far up the valley of the Tagus as Al- 
maraz, ho Tvas in a inunncr surrounded 
by enemies ; for two divisions, each 
stronger than his own, lay at no great 
distance in his front ; and anpthvr by 
a rapid march might from the south 
in tercept bis retreat. Toprovide against 
these dangers, Graham, with two divi- 
sions and Cotton’s cavalry, was ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Porta- 
legrc, so as to bo in a situation to ad- 
vance to Hill’s support if required. 
But still Drouet, by a rapid march, 
might ifitezpose between him and Hill, 
and beat them in detail ; and the 
French in the upper part of the valley 
of the Tagus might suddenly fall with 
superior forces upon the troops so far 
pushed on as the bridge of Almaraz, 
and destroy them before any succour 
arrived. Thus the utmost celerity and 
secresy were essential to the success 
of the enterprise. 

48. The better to deceive the enemy 
as to the real point of attack, rumours 
were spread that the invasion of An- 
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dalttsia was in Contemplation, and the mit an attack. Fortunately, during; 
militia of the Alentejo were moved to- this anxious interval, the troops were 
wards Niehla, to give the greater aj^)- concealed by a deep intervening ravine 
pearance of probability to the account; and some small hills from the enemy’s 
while the bridge at limrida^ which had observation ; and the French soldiers 
been broken down during the opera^ on Fort Napoleon were crowding tho 
tiona against Badajoz, was restored ramparts, listening to the sound of 
with the professed intention of trana- ‘'cannon which now came rolling down 
porting Hiirs battering and pontoon* from Fort Mirabete, and observing the 
train, which h<dbeen formed at Elvas, volumes of smoke which mingled with 
to the same d€^&^mation. These pre- the clouds on the summit of the sj'erro, 
cautious so completely imposed upon ■when a Joild shout broke on their ears, 
the enemy, that, although the bridgb and the rush of British bayonets "was 
at Merida required a fortnight for its upon them. Though surprised at the 
repair, and Hill, in consequence, could suddenness of the attack, they were 
not break limm his cantonments at not unprepai‘ed, as they had received 
Almendralbjdffcill the 12th, no snspi- intelligence of Hill’s being in the vicin- 
cion existed ml the jjart eff the French ity, and the g&rrison of Fort Napo- 
generals as to the quarter where t*hc leon had in consequence been strongly 
blow was to be stnick. On the mom- reinforced by some troops in the neigh- 
ing of the 16th the troops reached bourhpod. A crashing volley of grape 
Jaraieojo, and the following d^y arrived and musketry at once struck the head 
at tho mountain range which separates af the British column ; but the meu 
the iftilley of the Tagus from thUt of the rushed on, headed by the gallant How- 
Guadiana, and in tho highest part of ard, in tho most undaunted manner, 
the gorge im which the castle of Mira- and, applying the scaling ladders to 
bLte ^as placed. By drawing a range the Si^irpi commence# the escalade, 
of fieldworks from this fort across the Tho ladders wore much too short for 
pass to a fortified house on the other tho w^holo heigjpt, but they enabled 
side of the main road, the French had them to*reach an intermediate ledge 
completely blocked uj) the only route or herm as it is technically called ; and 
practicable for aflilleiy from the Gua- having got up, tho assailants found it 
diana to Almamz. After reconnoi- so broad that the ladders were a second 
tring the works in the pass, Hill, find- time applied from it as a base, and the 
ing thabthe delay which had occurred summit “was reached. Instantly a loud 
iu the march of his troops had rendered cheer announced tho success of tho 
a surprise impossible, judged it most enterprise ; the soldiers from behind 
advisable not to attempt to force a lame rushing over; victors and van- 
passage ; but, leaving his artillery at quished, pell - mell, swept on to the 
tho suxiimit of the sierra, at dark the central tower, which was canied in tho 
next evening began to descend a rug- finst tumult of success. The gan’ison 
ged road, passable only for infantry, upon this fled in dismay to tho bridge, 
by the village of Romangorda, towards closely follow'ed by the pursuers, who, 
Alm^az; and, 1^ taking every ima- inthegeneralconfuBion,gotthroughthe 
ginable precaution against discovery, ,* while the governor of Fort 

reached the close vicinity of Fort Na- Ragusa, on the opposite side, seized 
poleoD, unobserved by tlie enemy, be- with a sudden panic, not only cut tlie 
fore daybreak; on the following morn- bridge before half his own men had got 

over, but hastily, and before he w^as 
49. Though the head of the column attacked, abandoned his own fort, and 
under General Howard got to the point retreated to Talavera. Thus the whole 
of attack in such good time, yet such works on both sides of the river, with 
were the difficulties of a march six all their artilleiy and immense stores, 
miles long through the mountains, that fell into the hands of the British, who 
a considerable time elapsed before the also made two hundred and fifty pri- 
rm was sufficiently closed up to per- 1 soners, among whom was the governor 
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of Fort Napoleon, with the loss only by the painful reflectioi^that difficulty 
of a hnntlred and eighty men. will not be cousidored, nor failure for- 

50. Having effected this brilliant ex- given, by those to whom, nevertheless, 
]>loit, Hill immediately destroyed all the final decision on all measures of 
the forts, burned the bridge and stores, importance committed, 
and on the same day retraced his steps * 51. Ballasteros took advantage of 
to Fort Mirabete in the niountains, ^ the absence of Soult, during his march 
which, entirely isolated and environed Howards Estremadui’a, to attack with 
by enemies, might now be expected to liis whole force, six thousand strong, 
fall an easy prey. In effect, ojierations, a French detachment stationed at Bor- 
with every prospect of success, were nos, a central positio^^hetween Cadiz 
commencing next day agAinst tliis and Seville, which covered the princi- 
stronghold, against which the heavy jjIlI commuilicatioiis between these 
guns had already been brought up, points. This attempt, however, prov- 
when an incorrect report, transmitted cd most unfortunate; and demonstrat- 
l)y Sir William Erskiiie, as to Soult ed how little r\jliance, no^y^j^istanding 
with a formidable force being already all their experieiico aud^l^ffering, was 
in Estreniadura, obliged Hill, much to be placed* on the Spanish troops, 
against his will, to abandon this second Co^roux, who commanded the French, 
prize when just about to fall into his ciiutiously kept within hiS intrenched 
hands, and retire to Merida, wh^h he camp, ns if fearful of a combat. This 
reached on the 26th, after having suf- led the yesumptuous Spaniards to 
fered no molestation from the eneenyts imagine that he would fall an easy 
Foy meanwhile hastened from Tala- prey ; a^d they accoi'dingly assaiflted 
vera to Almaraz with his division ; but tho intrenched camp in a very disor- 
he arrived only in time to witness the dcrly manner. The res Alt wan as 
expiring fiameill^f the con^agj^tion might easily have been forcseec^ S9 
which had consumed the bridge and far from waiting for the enemy behind 
works; and Hill quie^ resumed his his fieldworks, Couroux sallied forth 
old quarters in the neighbouAood of unexpectedly upon them os they first 
P.adajo 2 . Wellington, however, who came within fire, and instantly put 
w as aware that Erskinc’s false alarm them to the rout with the loss of above 
was occasioned entirely by an exagger- fifteen# hundred killed and wounded, 
ated and confused account of Drouet’s The remainder, utterly disorganised, 
movements, and that Soult was too far were driven for refuge to tfeir *old 
distant to be capable of doing mischief, quarters in tho camp of St Roque, im- 
wus justly dissatisfied at this unlucky dcr the cannon of Gibraltar.^ This dis- 
mistake, which rendered the success of ‘•aster was the more sensibly felt by 
tho enterprise not so complete as it other- Wellington, that it enabled Soult, now 
wise might have been ; and he expressed relieved from all disquietude abliut his 
his complaints on the want of judg- roar, to reinforce Droiiet in Estrema- 
nient in separate command on the part dura with two divisions of cavalry and 
even of his bravest generals in his pri- one of infantry, which raised his force 
vate* despatches to government. But to twenty -one thousand men, of whom 
the truth is, that the evil was owing to three thousand were superb horse ; and 
a general cause, not imputable to any this at a time when the imprudent 
individual as a fault; and it is part of daring of tho English dragoons under 
the price which the nation pays for Slade drew them, in an action with the 
those free institutions, and that gene- French cavalry under Lallemand, into 
ral intelligenoe to which its greatness an ambuscade, where tJiey were ulti* 
has been owing. They bring the mass raately defeated with tho loss of one 
^)f the people, who are incapable of j udg- hundivd and fifty men. 
ing correctly on the subject, to pass an 52. As matters had now assumed a 
opinion on the actions of all public serious aspect in Esti-emaduro, and 
functionaries, and thus paralyse them, Wellington was anxious to be relieved 
when left to their own responsibility, from all anxiety intliat quarter before 
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undertaking fts projected offensive victories,this army was ever afterwards 
movement in the northern provinces, distinguished. A month's provision 
he raised the force under Hill, who had for the army was by the greatest efforts 
assumed the command there in conse- got together and stored in Ciudad 
quence of Sir Thomas Graham having Rodrigo, oven though the scarcity of 
been obliged by ill health to return to money at headquarters at that period 
England, to the amount of twenty, ^was such — owing to the vast prepam- 
thoiis.and British and Portuguese, and” tions of France and Russia for the 
three thousand Spaniards, of whom gigantic contest approaching in the 
two thousand five hundred were horse; north of Europe, as well as the long- 
and recommenced him, if pressed, to contimied drain of the Peninsular War 
fall back and give battle on the field of — ^that sff;cie was absolutely not to be 
Albuera. Drouet’s force,5/hough soiiffe- had, and the English general had never, 
what inferior in msmerici\l amount, since the commencement of the con- 
was fully equal in real efficiency, fi'om test, been reduced to such straits by 
the homogeneous quality troops its want. Several hundred carts, which 
of which it "Was composed ; and every- had been collected . for the siege of 
thing, therefore, seemed *to prognosti- Badajoz, were suddenly moved towards 
cate a second important battle to fthe Ciudad Rodrigo from the neighbour- 
south of Badajoz. Nevertheless it did hood of that fortress and the Caldao 
not take place, and the early period of riveiv where they had been hitherto ern- 
the campaign passed away -without any ployed in the important work of victual- 
event of note in that quarter. Drouet, tling* its garrison for two months, which 
whdfee instructions from Soult were had at length been accomplished; the 
discretionary, to fight or not as occa- heavy howitzers ond some eighteen- 
sion* might offer, was too strongly im- poundei's were sccre^ fitted on tra- 
fiVesasd with the recollection of the vellir^-c^rriages at Mmeida; and by 
dreadful battle last year at Albuera, the genius of Colonel Sturgeon of th(i 
to venture upon a second action on engineers, the {n*okcn arch in the noble 
equal terms on the sawie ground, and Roman*bridge of Alcantara, a hundi’etl 
accordingly he did not advance beyond feet wide and nearly a hundred and 
Almondralejo. * On the other hand, thirty high, was restored by moans of 
Hill, whom the brilliant and daring ex- a suspension communication formed of 
ploits at Aroyo des Molinos and Al- cables, so strongly twisted together, 
mafaz had inspired with a well-founded and so firmly fastened at either end, 
confidence both in his own talents and that the heaviest guns passed over in 
the quality of his soldiers, had the rare safety. Thus a more direct line of in- 
patriotic spirit to obtain the mastery^ tercourse across the Tagus was opened 
of the strongest motives of individual between the two British armies than 
ambiti<in, and risk nothing where he that of which they had formerly made 
might fairly have anticipated earning use «at Villa Velha. 
immortal fame, lest he should interfere 54. So vast were the French forces 
with the grand operations undertaken still in the Peninsula, notwithstanding 
by Wellington in person on the banks all the drafts for the Russian war, that 
of the Tormes. Soult was not only secure in Andalu- 

63. Wellington's preparations for sia, but at the very time when Well- 
this important movement liad now ington was preparing f<jr a great irrup- 
nearly reached their maturity. With tion into the northern provinces of 
infinite care he had established a pow- Spain, ho was taking itleasures for au 
erful militaij police in his army, the of- invasion of the southern ones of Por- 
ficers of which were intrusted with the tugal. His plans for this purpose had 
mostoxtensivepowers of summary chas* for nearly two years been in prepara- 
tisement, and which promised to pro- tion ; and with such prudence were 
duce, as in effect it did, tliat incompar- they conceived, and so large was tho 
able discipline and order in the field, by force at his disposal for their execu- 
‘ which, t^ot less (han its astonishing tion, that it was a mere question of 
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time which general should move first ; 
and which, by obtaining the initiative, 
should succeed in driving the other 
from the Peninsula. For the success 
of this design it was indispensable that 
his r^ar should be secured, save against 
an incursion from the Isle of Leon, 
which quarter Victor’s gigantic lines 
appeared a sufficient barrier; and with 
this view he had resolved to crush Bal- 
lasteros, reduco Tarifa, Alicante, and 
Carthagena: and having ^hus pacified 
Andalusia, to intrust its defence to 
Victor and the Spanish troops, nearly 
twenty thousand strong, raised in the 
province; while he himself, with his 
whole disjx)Bablc force, about forty 
thousand vetemn troops, should carry 
the war into the Alentejo, and threaten 
Lisbon on its least protected sido. The 
effect of this, he hoped, even in 4he 
least favourable view, would be to dmw 
Wellington back to his old strongholtJat 
Torres Vedras; Mannout could mean- 
while operate against his retiring col- 
umns; and e^mii if he were able to make 
head against Both, still thetesult would 
be, that the credit of the French arms 
^vould be restored, i*ow fields of laun- 
der opened, and the war driven up in- 
to a corner of the Peninsula. Th© 
repulse at Tarifa, in the close of*hc 
l-jreceding year, had delayed this pro- 
ject; but the rashness and consequent 
rout of Ballastoros at Bornos had again 
smoothed the way for its execution. 
He only waited for the reaping of the 
harvest, to collect provisions for tSie 
enterprise : and in the meanwhile, the 
better to conceal his real object, he 
began a sexious bombardment of the 
long-beleaguered Isle of Leon ; and huge 
mortars, construcsted to carry three 
miles, from the advanced works of Tro- 
cadero now for the first time carried tho 
flames of war into the streets of Cadiz. 

55 , From intercepted returns which 
at this period fell into Wellington’s 
hands, thi^ugh the never-ceasing ac- 
tivity of the Spanish guerillas, the real 
force at the disposal of the French mar- 
shals was accurately ascertained, and 
it was still much more considerable 
than he had been led to imagine. 
Sachet had seventy-six thousand men 
in Catalonia and Valencia, of whom 


sixty thousand were present with the 
eagles ; forty-nine thousand, of whom 
thirty -eight thousand were effectivi*, 
composed the army of tho north iu 
Biscay and Navarre, of which two divi- 
sions were destined to reinforce Mar- 
mout; nineteen thousand, nearly all 
effective, lay under Jourdan at ALidrid, 
and might be reckoned on as a reserve 
to support any quailcr which might 
be exposed to dai>gSr; while exposed 
to the brunt of the conflict, Soult, 
wdth sixtj^- three thousand, of whom 
fifty-six thou&?ind were present with 
the eagles, occupied Andalusia and 
tho southecn parts of Estremadura; 
and MaroY^nt with seventy thousand, 
of whom fifty - two thousand were 
effective, guarded Leon, Old Castile, 
and tho Asturias, in addition to twelve 
thousand who were on tho march to 
join hisn from France. In all, three 
handed thousand men, of whom two 
hundred and forty thousand weBa effec- 
tive in the field, besides forty thousand 
Spaniards, who had been ftnrolled under 
the imperial banners and hroi^ht to a 
comparatively efficient state ; a mighty 
array — strong in its numbers, its gen- 
erals, its diiK^ipline, and its recollec- 
tions; but weakened by internal divi- 
sions, paralysed by tho devastation of 
plunder, sciittorcd for the necessity of 
subsistence. Into tho midst of this 
host of enemies, WellingtorfwaS about 
to throw himself with sixty thousand 
effective men, of whom forty thousand 
were under his own immediate orders, 
and twenty thousand under those of 
HiU : but this force was confident of 
victory, skilfully led and amply sup- 
plied ; possessed of an internal line of 
communication, enjoyiiigtheconfidenco 
of the inhabitants, and strengthened 
by the justice with which its proceed- 
ings had been directed. 

56. All things being in readiness, 
Wellington, on the 13th June, crossed 
THE Agueda, and commenced that 
campaign which has rendered his name 
and his country immortal. Four days 
afterwards he reached Salamanca, and 
passed the Tormes in four columns by 
the fords of Santa Martha and Los 
Cantos ; Marmont retiring as he ad- 
vanced, after throwing garrisons into 
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the forts of the town, and the castle of 
Alba de Tormes, which commanded 
an important passage over the river. 
Then was seen the profound liatrcd 
with which the Peninsular people were 
animated against their Gallic oppres- 
sors, and the vast amount of evil which 
they had received at their hands. Sa- 
lamanca instantly became a scene of 
rejoicing; the honses were illuminated, 
the people alterhat^y singing and weep- 
ing for joy; while the British army 
passed triumphantly througli, the shout- 
ing crowd, and took a position on the 
hill of San Chris toval, about .three 
miles in advance of the town. It was 
jio wonder such joy was evinced at 
theirdeliveran.ee from a borWage which 
had now endured four yearfi. Ind(^ 
pendent of innumerable acts of extor- 
tion and opi)res6ion during their stay, 
the French had destroyed thirteen out 
of 'twenty-five convents, and twenty- 
two out of twenty-five colleges, In that 
celebrated seat of learning, the stones 
of whi^i wera built up into three forts, 
which in a military point of view, 
constituted the strength of the place. 

57. Sau Vincent, named from the 
large convent which it j^nclosed, and 
situated on a perj)endicular cliff which 
overhung the ToAncs, was the most 
important of these strongholds, ^he 
two other forts, called Cajetano and 
La Mtrced) were also placed on the 
loftiest of the steep eminences with 
which this romantic city abounds; and 
the whole three had bomb-proof build- 
ings, deep ditches, i)crpendicular scarps 
and counterscarps, and other defences 
which could only be reduced by ii re- 
gular siege. They were accordingly 
immediately invested, and on the se- 
cond day after ground had been broken, 
the heavy gims began to hatter in 
breach ; and the artillery ammunition 
having become scanty from this unex- 
pected resistance, an opening made in 
the palisades, considerable injury done 
to the scarp, and a part of the wall of 

* This bi-ave man was slightly wounded 
early iu the attack, as ho headed the troops, 
and rernorod to a little distmoe in the rear 
do have the wound dressed. The surgeon 
was in the act of doing so, when the cry 
amse that the troops wem driven back; 


the convent within fallen, an attempt 
was made to carry the forts of Caje- 
tano and La Merced by escalade. The 
attempt, however, though gallantly 
conducted by General Bowes,* failed, 
after one hundred and twenty men had 
farllen, from the entrance being still 
mocked up and impassable: and the 
operations were again unavoidably sus- 
pended from want of ammunition; 
while the aspect of affidrs on the out- 
side of the ^ity seemed to prognosti- 
cate an immediate and decisive battle. 

58. Marmont took steps to collect 
his whole army on the Doiiro, between 
the 16th and ISlith, with the exception 
of Bonnet’s division, which was still in 
the Asturias, and, having actually con- 
centrated four divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of cavalry, moved for- 
ward wjth about twenty-five thousand 
men. Wellington had taken every 
in^agisable precaution, by directing the 
Conde d’Amarantc to move out of the 
north of Portugal, Castanos with the 
army of Galicia to attack Astoi'ga, and 
nil the gueyilla chiefs in the north of 
S])ain to harass the enemy’s rear, to 
prevent such an i^icumulation of force 
against lifm. But the French gave 
themselves very little concern about 
thqi^e desultory efforts, and directed 
almost their whole force against the 
English army. Upon the approach of 
so formidable a body, concentrated in 
their position on the heights of San 
Cliristoval, a great battle was expected 
ii* both aniiics for the following day. 
The crisis, however, passed over with- 
out any event of importance. Mar- 
mont, after lying two days close to the 
British line, duriilgwhich he was joined 
by three divisions of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry, raising his force to 
nearly forty thousand men, of whom 
thi’ce thousand two hundred were cav- 
alry, and seventy-two pieces of CiUiiinn, 
deemed them too strongly posted to 
admit of successful attack, and, de- 
camping on the 23d, misuie a show of 

Bowes, hurt as he was, initnediately hasten- 
ed to tho front to rally the men, led them 
back to the foot of the walls, and was there 
shot through the heart. — Wellington to 
Lord LiV£itrooL> 25th Juno 1S12; Gcii* 
WOOD, ix. 255. 
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crossing the Tormcs and thi*eatening 
the British line of communication, in 
the hope that they would in conse- 
quence draw back in that quarter, and 
an opportunity might occur of canying 
off the beleaguered garrisons. In this 
hope, however, ho v/as disappointet^: 
for Wellington stood lirm, merely passi 
ing a brigade of Bock’s German horse^ 
across the river to watch his move- 
ments. Next day Marmont sent twelve 
thousand men across the Jormes, and 
seemed disposed to follow with his 
whole force : but Bock’s steady dra- 
goons retired slowly and in admirable 
order before them, and tw'o divisions 
were immediately sent across to restore 
the balance on the other side; upon 
discovering which, the enemy desisted 
from their attempt, rciwissed the Tor- 
mes by the fords of Huerta, and re- 
sumed their former position ih front 
of San Christoval.* 

59. While these movements* wete 
going forward in the rear of the be- 
siegers, a fresh supply of ammunition 
was rcctnvcd in the trenches, and the 
lire of the breaching battelie8l*vras re- 
newed in a much more effective man- 
ner. On the eveniujLf of thai26th, red- 
hot sliot^ which hud been prepared in 
the town, were thrown into the forts, 
which speedily set them on fire ; slhd 
though the garrisons at first, with 
great activity, extinguished the flames, 
yet the bombardment having been con- 
tinued with much vigour all night, 
nextmorningthecenventofSanVince^t 
was in a blaze, and the breach of Fort 
Cajetano so much widened that it was 
])laiuly practicable, and the stoniiing 
party was formed. The white flag was 
then hoisted from Cajetano, and a par- 
ley ensued; but AVellington, deeming 
this only an artiflee to gain time, al- 

* Tijo faculty of rapidly withdrawing tbo 
mind from one subject and fixing it on an- 
other of a different description, is one of tho 
surest marks ^the highest class of intollec- 
tiwl powers. \)f this a remarkable instance 
occuiTcdat this period: for Wollingtoii, on 
the day when he lay at San Christoval, in 
front of the French army, hourly exi)ecting 
a battle, wrote out; in the field a long and 
niinuto memorial on the establishment of a i 
bank at Lisbon on tho principles of the Eng- 
lish ones.‘~W£LUKOTON ta Sin Charles 
Stuart, 25th June 1812; Gvrwood, ix. 249. | 


lowed them only five minutes to mak'i 
an unconditional surrender, and that 
period having elajwed without submi.-,- 
sion being made, tho troops were or- 
dered to advance to the assault. Very 
little resistance, however, was mode: 
the coTiflagration in San Vincent para- 
lysed the garrisons, and the troops got 
in at breaches more formidable than 
those of Ciudad Rodi^jgo with trifling 
loss. Seven hnnclrei ihen were mudo 
prisoners ; thirty pieces of cannon, and 
large store%in arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, fell i^ito tho hands of the- 
victors, who, since the commencement 
of the siege, had sustained in the field' 
and in the tftjiichcs a loss of five hun- 
dred men. a 

60. On learning the fall of the forts, 
llarmoiit retired, withdrawing the gar- 
rison from Alba do Tormes ; the works 
of which, as well tis those of the Sala- 
manca Arongholds, were immediately 
blown aup by the British general. It 
then appeared evident that Wellington 
had been in error, in nqt havipg at- 
tacked his adversary when he lay Jie- 
fore him at San Christoval; foraeiiow 
retreated to the Houro, in older to 
await tho reinforcements from Bonnet 
in the Asturias and fram Oaflurelli in 
Biscay, which were «i their march to 
join him; and Jose^fli, with the army 
of the centre, was also in motion, to 
fall on the right flank of th^invnder ; 
so t]iat an overwhelming force might 
soon be expected to accumulate around 
the latter, and compel his retreat. 
Aware of the succour.? which were ap- 
proaching, Marmont withdrew behind 
the Houro, and strongly occupied the 
fortified bridges of Zamora, Toro, and 
Tonlesillas, which defended tbo prin- 
cipal passages of that river. Welling- 
ton followed, and reached the southern 
bank, where preparations Wfere imme- 
diately commenced for forcing the pas- 
I sage, and the army waited quietly till 
I the waters, which were subsiding, 
should have fallen sufficiently to render 
the fords practicable. The position of 
the French here, however, guarded by 
a hundred pieces of cannon, wa? so ex- 
ceedingly strong, that but little expec- 
tation could be entertained of forcing 
it in front ; but Wellington had been 
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led to form sanguine hopes that, being 
entirely (destitute of magazines or storea 
of any kind, so large a body of men 
^’ould soon consume the whole sub- 
^istenc6 in their vicinity, and be com* 
ladled either to fall back to less wa^^d^ 
districts, or detach so largely in ^uest 
of food, as might furnish an opportu- 
nity for striking a blow at their centre. 
In this hope, fowever, he was disap- 
]>oint6d : the slS^l which long experi* 
once had given th^French in extorting 
aiipplies out of a country, a^ain on this, 
us on many previous occasions, exceeded 
what was conceived possible ; and on 
the 7th, Marmont was joined by Bon- 
not's division from the Asturias, which 
augmented his force to for^y-five thou- 
sand men.* 

61. It was now Wellington’s turn to 
feel anxious ; for not only was the army 
in his front superior to his own, but 
Caffarelli, with ten thousand Coot and 
fifteen hundred horse, was ra^dly ap- 
proaching, and his own supplies were 
brought up with great difficulty, by a 
loi^ Ifho of bommunication, from the 
A^edt, which would ere long be 
threatened by the army of the centre, 
now fast' coming up from Madrid. It 
soon appeared that the French general, 
confident in his r<^civcd and expected 
rcsinforcements, was about to assume 
the offensive; and his measures Vith 
this view were taken with gi'eat abi- 
lity. * He" first moved a considerable 
body of men towards his own rigHt, as 
if with the design of crossing the 
.Douro at Toro;. this of course induced 
a parallel movement of Wellington to 
his left : then, in older still farther to 
impose upon the enemy, two French 
divisions actually passed over at that 
place, and made a show of turning the 
Biitish left. In the night, however, 
* **Thea»my of Portugal has now been 
aiUTOundcd for the last six weeks, and scarcely 
u letter reaches its commander ; but the sys- 
tem of organised rapine and plunder, and 
the extraordinary discipline so long estab- 
lished in the Frenoh armies, enable it to sub- 
sist at the expeiisa of the total ruin of the 
country in which It has been placed ; and I 
am not certain that Marahol Marmont has 
not now at his command a greater c;[uantity 
of provisions and supplies of every kind than 
w© have fi^om Lisbon. "—Weluitoton to 
Lobi> Bathurst, 21st July 1812; GuRWOon, 
a. 298. 


this movement was suddenly reversed': 
Marmont countermarched with all his. 
forces; those which had crossed at 
Toro were quickly withdrawn, and 
moved up the right bank of the river; 
and such was the expedition used, that 
by morning they were at Tordesillas, 
iflventy-five miles above the former 
j^town! Immediately the river was 
passed at the latter point, the troops 
nmved on with extraordinary celerity 
io.Kava de^,Rey, on the left bank; and 
before nightfall the whole French army 
was concentrated in that neighbour- 
hood, some of their divisions having 
marched forty and even forty-five miles, 
without a longer halt than for a few 
hours. 

62. This able manoeuvre of Mar- 
mont’s reduced Wellington to great 
difficulties. It re-established the com- 
munication between the army of Por- 
tujgal^and that under Joseph, which 
rapidly approaching from the 
Guadarrama pass, and which, with Caf- 
farelli‘s reserves, would cre long raise 
the force under the French general to 
nearly hevtnty thousand men, with a 
hundred and fort}' guns. In addition 
to this, tfie divlifsioiis on which the 
English general had calcuhited to 
lighten the load likely to fall on him 
when he advanced into the centre of 
Spain, had, from one ciiuse or other, 
proved entirely illusory. The Span- 
iards had been besieging Astorga, 
with twelve thousand men, for above a 
iponth ; but although the breach was 
practicable, their ammunition failing, 
and the garrison only eleven hundred 
strong, nothing could persuade them 
to hazard an assault. Miiia had just 
received a severe defeat, which had 
seriously paralysed the guerillas in the 
whole provinces ; and the ac- 

counts Cadiz were most discour- 
aging. Soult's bombardment had at 
last struck a great panic into the citi- 
zens of that luxurl(»uB city, which had 
hitherto felt only the excitement and 
suffered none of the horrorfi of war ; 
the British mediation in the affair of 
the revolted colonics had failed, under 
circumstances which left no room to 
doubt that their influence with the 
Cortes was on the wane; and it was 
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already suspcctedi what lias since been 
ascertained by authentic evidence, that 
many members of that body had 
opened secret negotiations with Jo- 
seph ; and that, if he would recognise 
the democratic constitution, they were 
prepared to acknowledge his authority, 
and admit the French troops within 
the walla of Cadiz. 

63. But, disquieting as these ac- 
counts were,, they were neither th^ 
only nor the greatest of Wollingtonli 
niortihcatious at this critical juncture. 
It had been arranged with him, and 
directed by government, that Lord 
William Bentinck, who commanded in 
Sicily, should, at the same time that 
he himself invaded Spain from the 
westward, menace it from the ejist, 
where Alicante and Carthageua still 
offered a secure basis for offensive ope- 
rations. Wellington had relied much 
on the effect of this diversion ; and al- 
though, if earlier undertaken, it rnighi^ 
have been attended wdth still greater 
results, by arresting the storming of 
Tarragona, and preventing the siege of 
Valencia, yet still, at the* eleventh 
hour, it promised, if ably conducted, 
to be followed by the ftiost iiwportant 
consequences. He anticipated from it 
the recovery of one, perhaps both, of | 
these fortresses ; and expected tlitft | 
Joseph and the army of the centre, dis- 1 
tracted by the pressing necessity of | 
succouring Suchet and the eastern pro - 1 
vinces, would be unable to detach any I 
considerfible forces to the army of Por; 5 | 
tugal, or interfere with his operations 
in Leon and Castile. It may readily 
bo conceived, therefore, what was the 
disappointment of the English gene- 
ral, when he received inteBigeuce, as 
he lay fronting Marmont on the Douro, 
that Lord William £enti|pL instead 
of following out the conc^jW and di- 
rected plan of operations on the east of 
Spain, had been seduced into a hazard- 
ous and eccentric expedition to the 
coast of Italy, where no effective co- 
operation could be expected from the 
unwarlike inhabitants, and immediate 
success, even if attained, could termi- 
nate only in ultimate disaster. Owing 
to this unhappy change, the whole 
army of the centre was disposable 


against him. And greater still was the 
immediate embarrassment produced by 
discoveriugtbat, at the very time w^hen 
he was beyond all example straitened 
for money, iii consequence of the im- 
paraHsled absorption of specie in the 
Russian expedition, and consequent 
jhimpoBSibility of purchasing it, save 
at an enormous premium, in the south 
of Europe, no less thau^ four millions 
of dollars, which hip, agents might 
otherwise have got Jt Gibraltar and 
Minorca, ha|i been swept away by 
those of Lord William for the charges 
of this tempting but Quixotic enter- 
prise.* • 

64. These considerations, and above 
all the near ^^pproach of the arlny of 
the centre With fourteen thousand men, 
iniMe Wellington feel the necessity of 
a retreat. In the commencement of 

* “ 1 a letter from Lord W. Boutixick 
of the 9th Juno. He had sent the first divi- 
sion of tLs expedition to Minorca^ and the 
second was al^ut to go to Sanlinia ; but 
noithcr of tlfbm for the operations concerted 
on the eastern coast of the Pt^uinsula# Ho 
has determined ni lieu thereof to ^ bis 
fortune in ltal 3 % with fifteen thou^nd in- 
stead of six thousand, which ho was to send 
into Spain. I iiope he will succeed, but X 
doubt it: there vs no solid foundation for 
his plan ; ho has not even fixed the degrees 
of latidudo for his operates, much less the 
place of hib landing.” — ^W elli noton to Gene- 
ral CUNTON, 10th July 1812; GuuwooD, 
ix. 203. 

**Lord William's decision is t^ the 
campaign, at least at present. If no should 
laud dhywhero in Italy, lio will as usual bo 
obliged to rc-embark : and wo .shall have lost 
a golden opportunity hex*o.’* — WEtUNOTON to 
Sir H. Wblleslev, 15th July 1S12; Ibid, 
ix. 287. 

“War caunot be carried on without money : 
wo are to find money as wo can, at the most 
economical rate of excliango ; and then comes 
Lord William to Gibraltar, and carries off 
four millions of dollars, giving a shiUing for 
each more than we can give ; and after all ho 
sends liis troops upon some scheme to the 
coast of Italy, and not to the eastern coast of 
the Feuinsul^ as ordered by government and 
arranged with me.”>-WELLiNaTON to Sir 
Charles Stuart, 15th July 1812 ; Ibid. 289. 

Lord W. BenUnckwasa most amiable man, 
aud poBsessod many valuable qualities * but 
they were suited rather to pacific administra- 
tion than warlike oombiiiations, as his sub- 
sequent government in tndi<a evinced; and he 
was sUongly tinged with those speculative 
views iu regard to the regeneration of sor 
ciety then so prevalent, and which have since 
so generally terminated in disappointment 
both in the Old and New World. 
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this retrograde movement, however, 
the British right wing; was exposed to 
considerable danger, from which it was 
only saved by the admirable firmness of 
the troops engaged. Mar«fe)nt brought 
the greater part of his to bear 

on the fourth and light dfvlfeions under 
Sir Staijleton Cotton, which wore then i 
p)eted on the Trabaticos, and which, 
(luring the nmht the 17th; were, 
from the vast» acQi^Ulation of the 
enemy in their !n great danger. 
At daybreak on the 18t^, the French 
troops commenced the ■ attack ; hut 
Cotton with his two (fivisons (^trived 
to maintain his position till cav- 
alry of Bock, Le Marchant, and Alton, 
whichWellingtonimmediitelybrought 
up in person, came to their Buy)port. 
The whole then retired in admirable 
order through Castrejon, and towards 
the Guarena, till they efifectfed their 
function with the main bil»y of the 
army, which was now conoe^tl^tcd on 
that stream. ^ ‘ 

6fi. The spectacle which ensued dur- 
Alls refi’cat was one of the most 
beaufiful which ever occurred In mo- 
dem war. The air was sultiy ; the 
country ojpen like the I)owns in Eng- 
land; the troops, arrfiyed on either 
side in dense x^asscs, marched close 
together, so near, indeed, that the of- 
ficers in courtesy lowered their #ivords 
or tpuched their caps to each other ; 
while the intervening si;>Jice, hardly 
half iiiuskct-shot across, was filled' with 
the German cavaliy, w'ho seemed sta- 
tioned there to prevent a collision of 
the infantry till the proper season ar- 
rived. Forty French guns were col- 
li^Cted on the high gi'ounds on the 
fVendh side of the river; and it Wiis 
under the fire from these that Cotton’s 
two divisions, who were joined during 
tb^ retrerft by the fifth division, crossed 
the stream, after the two hostile bodies 
had marched for ton miies in this ex- 
traordinaay state of close proximity. 
Never^eless, such was the thirst of 
the men from excessive heat, that 
the fourth divisiem stopped for a few 
moments, in the midst ox 'the cannon- 
ade, as they forded the water, to drink. 

light division, whom long practice 
had render^ expert in all the arts of 


war, sipped the cool wave in their 
hands without halting. 

66. Emboldened by this retreat, Mar- 

mont now moved the cavalry of his 
right winA> piider Carier, across the 
Guarena w'tJastrillo, and begtin to 
nush a column forward in order to 
^in possession of an important ridge 
which lay abovd that town, at the 
junction of the O^rena with the little 
itream of the Gfanissal. * Wellington, 
however, ^ad expected this movement; 
and just as the French were entering 
the valley, they were met by Alien’s 
dragoons, and stopped by the succes- 
sive charges of these gallant cavaliers. 
More cavalry, however, advanced to 
the support of the French, upon which 
Wellington ordered the 27th and 40th 
regiments, under Colonel Stubbs, to 
attack the flank of their foot, while the 
3d diitgoons came up to their support. 
These movements were entirely siic- 
Sessful. The infantry came down tlui 
hill with an impetuous charge of tho 
bayonet on the enemy’s foot; and Al- 
ton’s men being thus relieved, turned 
fiercely cSi their hoi*so, who speedily 
gave way, and weie driven back with 
the loss«;of on^ cannon, two hundred 
and forty prisoners, among whom Avas 
General Carior himself, and three hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The troops 
on both sides were highly excited by 
this action and their close proximity 
to each other, and a general battle was 
universally and eagerly expected; but 
^,he day passed over without any fur- 
ther event. Neither general was pre- 
pared for the combiit. Marmont’s 
men were worn out with two days and 
a half of incessant and rapid march- 
ing; and Wellington felt too strongly 
the great , {Superiority of the enemy’s 
artillery, wl^h was nearly double ,his 
own, to choose to hazard a battle, un- 
less an o^sion should offer of giving 
it with advantage. ^ 

67. The fatigues of both armies, and 
the cxtrMr(|inaiy heat of the weather, 
which now glowed with all the ardour 
of the dog-days, prevented either host 
from moving on the following day till , 
four ill the aftemoon, when Marmont 
took the initiative, and, drawing back 
his right, advanced his left, and moved 
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his whole force up the course of the sixth division and Alton’s cavalry, by 
Guarena, which there runs nearly due a forced march, reached and secured 
north, along the rito of high downs the important position of San Chiisto^ 
which form the ri^i^; hank of that val in front, pf that city, 
stream. The English moved 68. The^ iaijanceuvres of these inte^ 

in a parallel line along the heights on resting days^Vhad turned entirely to 
the left bonk, and crossing the upper Uhe advantage of the French marshal. 
Guarena at Valjesa El Olmo, took 'Not only had he succeeded in assum- 
post for the night ^ the high table- ing the initiative and taking the lead 
land of Vallesa, wh^^ every prepar^ in operation, a' matter Jilways of the 
tion was made fora battle on the' highest importfdfee in^arar, but he had 
succeeding day. Marmont,»however, outflanked his oj^onent, and, by his in* 
instead of fighting there, continued defatigable aftivlty, changed his posl- 
his movement on the succeeding mom- tion from his front to his right flank, 
ing by his left ; and, passing the Eng- and intairposed between the English 
lish x) 06 ition, crossed the Guarena near army and the great road to Madrid. 
Ciinta la Pi^ra, and, pressing rajndly Nothing now could prevent Mannont 
forward, soon gained the immense pla- from efleciin^ his junotioii with the 
tcau which stretches thenco to the arigy of the centre, which was with- 
iieighbourhood of Salamajica. Well- in a few days’ march; and the Eng- 
ington followed in a parallel line on a lish general, greatly outnumbered, 
corresponding ridge of heights oh his, would th^have no £^lternat|ve. but a 
side, and the imposing spectacle of.tbe^ retreat the Portuguese frontier. 
ISbh was again repeated, but ofl a Severely fortified at this unto\fard 
much grander scale; for the tvhole of result, but still resolved not to hazard 
both armies were now massed together, the fate of the war on an Action^ un- 
and they inarched on paralM, heights less its chances appeared to be fa^ou:^ 
within musket-shot of each other, and able, Wellington on the 2lBt drew back 
in the most perfect arrjy. The horse- his whole army to its old ground on 
artilleiy and cavahy on eitlfcr side the heights of gan Christoval ; while 
hovered round the moving hosts, ready Marmont followed with his forces, and 
to take advantage of the slightest di^ extended his left wfhg and centra 
order that might ensue, or dash into across ^ho Tormes, so as to seize the 
the first chasm that appeared. Not a road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rod* 
rank was broken, however, nor an open- rigo, and threaten the British aommu- 
ing left in either of these noble armies, nicathms. To counteract this, Well- 
As one man, five -and -forty thousand ingtpn made a corresponding flank 
upon either side moved on, whilo not^ ^movement by the bridge and fords of 
a straggler or a carriage was left be- Salltmanca, and halted tor the night 
hind them on their track; and but for on the heights near the left bank, still 
a few cannon-shot which occasionally covei^ng the city, and re-establishing 
interrupted the impressive stillness of his communications with Ciudad l^d- 
the scene, it might have .been sup- rigo; and on the following morning 
posed that they were alUed;^ops exe- the army wa^ dm^vn out iu jwsition 
ciiting evolutions on a ta^ifleent on that ground, extending two 
scale on a chosen fleld-day. ^ T<owards bold rocky heights, called the Ara- 
evening, however, it became manifest pciles, to the Tonnes, below the forda 
that the British wore outflanked, and of Santa Marta, 
that they could not overtake the enemy 69. The situation of the British gene- 
so as to prevent their junction with ral was now very critical; for not only 
the army of the centre; and Welling- was the army of the centre, fourteen 
ton therefore abandoned the parallel thousand st^ng, rapidly approaching, 
inarch, and, Mling back towards Bala- but intelligence arrived in the night 
manca, encaippcd for the night on the that ChauVel, with the cavalry ani aiv 
heights of Caboza Vellosa; while the tillery of the army of the norths had 
VOL. IX. 
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arrived bo close in the rear of the and the whole army changed its front; 
French, that that additional force also what was lately the right became the 
would reinforce Mnrmont on the fol- left, while the new right was pushed 
lowing day. Nothing could prevent as far as Ald^ .Tejada, on the Ciudad 
the junction of these formidable addi- Rodrigo road| and a division left on 
tions with the French o^y; and it the other sido of the Tonnes was re* 
was obviously, therefore, the policy of j called. The commissariat and baggage 
its general to remain on the defensive,^ waggons also w«i^ orderad to the reai‘, 
jind shun a general engagement till and the dust of t^ir trains was already 
they had aiT^ved. But in this deci- visible to both arinies on the highway 
sive moment tbs star v^ft England pre* that fortress., This circumstance', 
vailed. Marmoht was iLware that ho joined to ftho British troops being only 
would be superseded in this command here and there visible, where the hob 
by the arrival of Jos^h'or of Jourdan, lows of the ground opened a vista of 
the senior marshal in Spain: the re* part of their array, led Mannont to 
treat of Wellington, and his declining suppose that a general retreat to Ciu- 
to attack when formeii|^ in position at dad Rodrigo was in preparation : and 
San Christoval, had inspiv^d the French in fact ho was not far wrong in his 
general with a mistaken idea of his guess ; for there can be no doubt but 
character; and he now openly aspired in that, or nt latest the following night, 
to the glory, before his reinforcements this retrogrtide movcTnout would l^ve 
came up, of forcing the English army been undertaken. . Fearing that they 
*to evacuate SaJIkmanca, or possibly , would get out Of reach before his forces 
gaii&mg a decisive victory, atti snatch- were fully concentrated, at two o’clock 
ing from the brows of its general the in the afternoon he took his resolution. 
laui;pls of fBusaco and Torres Vedras. Thomi^re’s division, covered by fifty 
llditmnced by these feelings, the French guns, wl^*ch commenced a furious can- 
marsW displayed an extraordinary de- uouade on the British columns within 
gree of activity at this crisis. He drew their roach, was pushed to the extreme 
the remainder of his troops over to left, to^ menace the Ciudad Rodrigo 
th’e left bank of the Tormos, and, ob- road : he was followed by Clausel and 
serving that the»* two rocky heights of Bonnet ; while the march of all the 
the Arapeilea were unoccupied^ on the French divisions towards the centre 
British right, he pushed at noon a body iv.os hastened, in order, with the re* 
of iQfai?.try out of the wood, whdre the mainder of the army, comprising four 
principal part of his army wes con* divisions, to fall on the flank of thci 
cealed, who stole unpercoived round British as they dehlecl past the French 
the move distant of them, and gained' >Arapeiles. 

possession of ft. This success rendered 71. Thomifere's division, which head- 
W^lHngton’s position very critical; for ed the hostile array, reached the Peak 
Marmont immediateljr crowned the of Miranda, while a French regiment 
height he had won with heavy artil- won the village of Arapeiles, by vrhich 
lexy, which commanded the only line it was intended the main body of their 
by which the British army could have arm^ should fall perpendicularly on the 
I’etreated in case of disaster; while British; but" they were speedily driven 
the Fi]ench, encouraged by the result from the greater part of it again, and 
of tibieir first attempt, made a dash a fierce struggle was going forward, 
at the second height; hut here they Meanwhile Thomi^re’s division, follow- 
were anticipated by the British, who ed by Clausers, exactly like that of the 
gained the hill and kept it. Russian centre in performing a similar 

70. The acquisition of the moredis* flank movement in presence of the 
4ant Arapeiles by the enemy, rendered enemy at Austerlitz Chap. JX. 
necessaiy a change of position on Well- § 129], advanced too fapidly, and a 
h^n’s part, first and light divi- chasm, at first small but rapi^y in- 
' JffiMis, accordingly, were brought up to creasing, appeared between their divi- 
M^i'ont the enemy's troops on the right, sions and that of Bonnet, which sue- 
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>ceeded them and formed the nearest 
part of the centre. Wellington had 
descended from the English Arapeiles 
when intelligence of tins false move- 
ment was brought hiil: instantly he 
returned to the height, and with a glass 
■surveyed, shortly but with close atten ^ 
tion, their left wing* Bow entirely sepa- 
rated from the centre. Immediately 
his resolution was ta^en :• ** At last 1 
have them 1 " was his emphatic excla- 
mation, as he took the gloJs from his 
eye : orders were sent out to the com- 
manders of divisions with extraordi- 
nary celerity ; and turning to the Span- 
ish general Alava, who stood by hie 
side, ho caught him by the arm and 
said, “Mon cher Alava, Marmont est 
peixlu!” * 

72. So rapid were the movements, 
so instantaneous the onset of thp Brit- 
ish, that it seemed as if the spirit of a 
might wizard had suddenly transSused 
itself into the whole host. Indepen- 
dent of the imprudent extension of their 
loft, Wellington had the advantage of 
his opponents in another psrt^ular ; 
for Ins lino formed the chord, while 
they were toiling: ^oun^ the arfc, and con- 
sequently his dispositions were made 
%vith much greater celerity, and his 
troops in a much more concentrate 
position than theirs could be. Instant 
use was made of this advantage. The 
first and light divisions, undef Gene- 
rals Campbell and Alten, and forming 
the left of the army, wero jdaced in 
reserve behind the Arapeiles hill ; th# 
fifth division, under General Leith, was 
moved from the left to the centre, 
which now consisted of that division, 
the fourth, under Cole, and Brad- 
ford’s Portuguese, flanked oh the right 
by the heavy cavalry; the sixth and 
seventh, under Clinton and Hope, and 
Anson's light cavalry, were in reserve 
immediately behind them; the third 
division, under Pakenham, supported 
by d’Urban’s cavalry, formed the ex- 
treme right of the army; while the 
first and light divisions, and Pack's 
Portuguese, all on the highest ground, 
were disposed in broad masses as a re- 
serve. When this disposition was com- 
pleted, the army formed a Hue in ^che^ 

^ “ My dear Alava, Marmont is lost ! 


Ion, with the right in front. The attack 
was to be made first in that quarter; 
the onset was to fall on the French dis- 
united, scattered, and partly in march ; 
and Wellincrton, like Frederick at Leu- 
then and Kosbach, and Napoleon at 
Austcrlitz,t was to give another exam- 
ple of the wonderiul effects of the 
oblique mode of attack, when applied 
by a skilful general, anil falling on an 
unwary adveritei^. 

73. Martnont'e object in the early 
part of the flay had been to assume a 
good defensive i^sition; but at two in 
the afternoon this design was exchanged 
for that of vigoimis offensive if a 
favourable opportunity should occur; 
and it w'as m oi-der to facilitate this 
oligect that Thomidre'-s division had 
been sent to occupy the high ground 
on the extreme left, which has already 
been mentioned. No dTooner did he 
observe the concentration of troops on 
the British right, than he oraered 
Clausel and Bonnet, with their respec- 
tive divisions, to move to Ids support, 
and they were in the act of doing flo 
when the tempest fell upon them. 
Thus, when the British line, in close 
order and admirable array, assailed the 
French, Thomifire’s division on their 
extreme left was two leagues from their 
centrs^ and Clausel and Bonnet impen 
fcctly filled up the gap, being them* 
selves separated by a distinct^intSrval 
both from the one and tho other. In 
vain Marmont, w'ho from the summit 
of the French Arapeilet^discoyered the 
danger, strove to guard against it, ^nd 
despatched orders to his left to close 
in again to the centre, and to the cen- 
tre divisions to hasten to the left : be- 
fore his orders could reach those dis- 
tant columns, the British bayonets 
were upon them. 

74. The dark mass of troops which 
occupied the English Arapeiles, “ rush- 
ing,” as aneyewitness relates, “violently 

t “ Imitating tho example of Fredorickat 
Bosbacli, or rather my own at Aiwterlitz, ho 
allowed tho sopoi'ation of our left to bO de- 
cidedly pronounced, and thou commenced 
tho attack on the height of the Arapeiles hy 
Beresford, and by an oblique match threw 
the weight of his force on the extreme loft, 
which wreatoned toturnhim.”— VU 
de Napolwn, iv. 2:*. 
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down the interior slope of tlie moun- 
tain, entered the valley between them 
and the enemy amidst a storm of bul- 
lets which seomod to shear away the 
very surface of the earth over which 
the soldiers moved.” Tranquil on the 
summit of the French Arapeiles, Mar- 
mont trusted that this terrible tempest 
would arrest the attack of the British 
infantiy; norcjpas ho disquieted even 
by their gallani^^^dvance in the midst 
of it, till ho beheld Pakenham’s divi- 
sion and d*Urban’B caviflry move at 
right angles directly across ThomiSre’s 
lino of march, at the foot of the Peak 
of Miranda, whilo othe|^ broad masses 
of crimson uniforms were marching 
against him in front. Aware at once 
of tho danger, he was hunting in Iver- 
son towards the spot, when the acci- 
dental explosion of a shell from a dis- 
Jtant British isattery stretchyl him on 
the plain, with a broken arm and severe 
woeftid in the side. His fall, however, 
probably made little difference on the 
issue of thr battle; for its fate was al- 
i%ad 36 decided by the scattered position 
of the French divisions and tho sud- 
denness of the British attack. 

75. It was just five o’clock when 
Pakeiiham fell on Thomi^re, who, so 
far from being prepared for such an 
onset, had just reached an op^u hill, 
the last of the ridge over which his 
divisioD'had extended, fron^ whence he 
expected to see the allied army m full 
retreat to Ciudad Rodxdgo, and, closely 
pursued by Marmont, defiling in the 
valley b^ore him. To effect a change 
of front in such circumstances was 
impossible ; all that could be done was 
to resist as they stood. The British col- 
umns formed into line as they marched ; 
so that, the moment they came in sight 
of the enemy, they were ready to charge. 
In an instant the French gunners were 
at their pieces; and a crowd of light 
troops hurried to the front, and endea- 
voured by a rapid fire to cover the for- 
mation of the troops behind. Vain 
attempt! Right onward through the 
storm of bullets did the British line, 
led by the heroic Pakenham, advance ; 
the light troops were dispersed before 
them like chaff before the wind ; the 
half-formed lines wer6 broken into frag- 


ments; d’Uiban’s Portuguese cavalr;^, 
supported by Harvey’s Eiiglish dra- 
goons, turned their left flank, scram^ 
bled up the ste^ sides of a bush-fringed 
stream which flowed behind the ridge, 
and got into their rear ; while their 
'right was already menaced by Leith 
with the fifth division. Encompassed 
in this manner with enemies, Thomi- 
Sre's division wasforced backward along 
the ridge ; yet they retired not at first 
in confusion, but skilfully, like gallant 
veterans, seizing every successive wood 
and hill which offered tho means of 
arresting tho enemy. Gradually, how- 
ever, the reflux and pressing together 
of so large a body by enemies at onco 
in front and on flank, threw their array 
into confusion : their cavalry were 
routed and driven among the foot ; 
Thonjifire himself was killed whilo 
striving to arrest the torrent ; the 
rllied cavalry broke in like a flood into 
tho openings of the infantry ; and the 
whole division was thrown back, iittop- 
ly routed, with the loss of three thou- 
sand priB 4 ners, on Clausel’s, which was 
hurrying up to its aid from the forest. 

76. Nearly tlip same time that 
this BplSidid success was gained on the 
extreme British right, Cole and Leith, 
vrith their respective divisions, moved 
forward- at a rapid pace against the 
part of tho enemy’s left composed of 
Clausel’s division, which was hastily 
formed to oppose them, — flanked by 
le Marchant’s heavy dragoons and An- 
'‘teon’s light cavaliy, all led by Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton. While the French were 
warmly engaged with the infantry, who 
'Were gaining ground on them, in front, 
a cloud of dust suddenly filled an open- 
ing in the line between them and Pak- 
euham; a loud trampling was heard, 
and out of it suddenly burst a glitter- 
ing band of helmets, which at full 
speed came thundering down on their 
already shaken and bewildered lines. 
Hardly any resistance was attempted ; 
whole companies threw down their 
arms and fled ; the long swords of the 
British dragoons gleamed aloft as they 
passed shouting through tho broken 
crowd ; five guns were taken by Lord 
Edward Somerset with a single squat- 
dron ; two thousand prisonera were 
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made in a few minutes; and the whole Bonnet's troops backwards, step by 
French left, utterly broken and diaor- step, and with hard fighting, upon the 
dered, was thrown back into the wood broken remains of Clausers and Tho- 
in its rear, and, in a military point of micro's divisions. As soon as the coni- 
view, annihilated. Great as this sue- batants had passed the village of the 
cess was, it was dearly purchased by French Arapeiles, thb rock was assail- 
the death of the brave Le Marchant, ed ; but everywhere the most vigor- 
who f<dl in the moment of victory,’ ous resistance was experienced Pack's 
while carrying the standards of Eng- men gallantly ascended the rugged 
land triumphantly .through the ranks height; already they wcio within thirty 
of France.* yards of the sumrait.^riving the ene- 

77^ Meanwhile a hloody^and more my's skinDishci-s betoro them, when a 
doubtful contest was going on in the loud shout ^rose, and the French 
centre, where Pack's Portuguese ad- masses, hitherto^concealed, leaped out 
vanced against the French Arapeiles, from among the rocks on their front 
and the fourth and fifth divisions, and fiank, and suddenly closed with 
headed by Leith and Colo, after clear- their adversartes. The struggle w^s 
ing the village of Arapeiles, had driven only of a f moments* duration ; a 

* John Gaspard le Marchant, called Gas- aftsr behaved with such gallantry In a sne- 

I )ard after the groat Admiral Coligni, a col- ecssful charge against the French camp at 
ateral ancestor, was bom at Guernsey, in Cassel garrisoned by thirty thousand men, 
the year 1707. Ho was bom of an rtneient that li© was specially thanked in the public 
and highly respectable family, which had orders byXJoiint HobcozoUem, who cotu- 
long held magiatorial offices in tho ishincH ani maudod the Allies. Ho bore an active and 
boruo arms iu the service of Great Britain. distinguiJhcd ]>art in the campaigns oi*17il;( 
Ho received tho rudiments of bis education and 1794 ; and having returned to England ou 
at Dr Morgan’s school at Bath, where ho was tho withdrawal of the Allies from biandors, 
chiefly known by a stand-up light with© boy his regiment was again statiduod at^Vov- 
of much superior strength, the tj|Kror of tho mouth, whem he composed a “Codciof m- 
school, afterwards Sir Sidney Smim. On stmetions for the Swoid Bxcrcieo/’ which 
leaving school ho applied closely to study ; was soon adopted by tho Duke of York, and 
but his passion for a milit**y life being cloal^• forms a permanent part of t)»o regulations of 
ly evinced, he was placed at sixteen in. tho the army. This led to his turning his atten- 
York Militia, from whcuco at eighteen ho tion to tho swords worn by the cavalry, and 
was transferred to tho Royals, then quartered the pattern he selected vJiis soon adopted by- 
in Dublin. There liis commanding figurl, the army, and continuos to be used to tlio 
fearless courage, and gentlemanlike manners, jircscai-^ day. In 1797 he published a new 
soon introduced him into tho best society, edition of his work ou the cavali-y exercise, 
and led to on acquaintance, which soon which has since gone through five Jargeim- 
ripened into intim.ate friendship, with tho prcssioiis. Soon after, ho prepared a work 
Marquis of Buckingham, then Lord-lieuten- on miRtary education, which was submitted 
ant. In 1784, when at Gibraltar, ho lost £200 to, and highly approved by, tho Duke of 
ill gambling ; and, being fearful of disclosui(^ York, and led to many interviews with that 
a debt of such a nature to bis father, ho bor- prince, which tenninated tn the cstablisli- 
rowodthe sum from the paymaster, and gave ment of the Royal Military College at Band- 
proof of the strength of his character by re- hurst, of whioh ho was appointed lieutehaiit- 
Rolutely withdrawing for three years from governor. Great difficulties were experienced 
the mess, till the whole was repaid. In 1787 in the early period of this establishment, 
lie purchased a cornetcy in the Biiuiskillen which his temper, persoveranoe, and industry 
Dragoons. His conduct in that regiment was were mainly instrumental in overcoming, 
so exemplary, that it soon led to his being In 1811 he was promoted to the rank of 
given the command of the guard of honour rnqjor-general, and soon after removed from 
which escorted the King to Weymouth. This his important duties at the Military CoiJego 
led toon introduction to the royal circle : bis to the more arduous charge of commanding 
drawings on tho coast of B.arbary, which a brigade in tho field. He was there actively 
wore very beautiful, were mucfli admired ; engaged till his career was terminated b 3 ’^ a 
his elegant manners attracted general notice ; glorious death at Salamanca. It is remark- 
aud ho soon became such a favourite that, able thHit Guernsey has given birth to two of 
« by the express desire of’ tho King, he wa.s the ptost distinguished heroes in tho land 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the Days, in and sea services, General leMarcbont and Sir 
which he soon after acquired a troop. He James B^nmnres.— See a very interesting 
was soon after married to Miss Carey, a Memoir, printed for private circulation, of 
young lady of equiil beauty and worth, in General le Marchant, by his sou Sir Denid le 
Guernsey, to whom he had been long at- Marchant, to whose kindness the author is 
tached. In 1703 ho landed, with the ex^ie- indebted for a copy of that rare and intdrest- 
dition under Lord Moira, at Osteud, and soon ing work. 
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stream of fire, followed by a thick’ 
cloud of smoke, burst forth like a vol- 
cano on the summit of the hill, and 
immediately the Portuguese were seen 
ilying in disorder, closely followed by 
the French, to the’bottom.* This check 
was attended with still more serious 
consequences ; for the fouith division, 
which by this time had got abrejist of 
the French Arapeiles, still driving Bon- 
net’s troops before them, wa,s suddenly 
assailed in flauk^'by three battalions 
and some horse, who hitl descended 
from the hill or stolep pound its shel- 
ter, in all the pride of victory; while 
at the same time, twelve hundred fresh 
adversaries, starting up bn the reverse 
side of the slope which ithey had so 
painfully won, poured in a volley in 
front. Notwithstanding all their gal- 
lantry, the fourth division was un- 
able to withstand this double attack; 
the men staggered ; Cole a^d Leith 
wer%, both wounded : and ab length, 
finding their rear menaced by some of 
Mau^unue^battalions, now disengaged 
bp th|i, repulse at the Arapeiles, tliqy 
broke and fled in disorder down the 
ascent. ■ 

78. These importaul^ advantages in 
the centre were immediately followed 
up with uncommon vigour by tho 
French generals. Bonnet was -v^nund- 
cd ; but Clausel took the command, 
and,>by Jiis able dispositions, woU-nigh 
restored the battle. Ferey’s troops 
vigorously assailed thb front of the 
fourth division, and pursued them into 
the hollow ^behind: Brennier did the 
same to the 'fifth, and that gallant body 
being uncovered on the left, where the 

* ** Now various motives various hopes afford. 

To these the place, to those the conquering 
sword : 

Oppress’d beneath their armour's cumbrous 
wcigrht, 

The assailants labouring tempt tho steepy 
height ; 

Half bending back, they mount with paut- 

Tho j%owh^ crowd their foremost nmto 
sustain ; 

Against the shelving predpico they toil, 

Aud prop their hands upon the steely pile ; ‘ 

Ou cuffs, and shrubs, their stops, some 
climbing stay, 

with cutting swords some dear tho woody 
way.” 

Lvcast, PJtan&lia, book iv. 


fourth division had stood, was over- 
lapped and lost ground ; while a body 
of cavalry, which had been concealed 
behind the Arapeiles, issued forth and 
fiercely assailed even Clinton’s reserve 
division in the centre in flank. Tho 
crisis of the battle had arrived : every- 
'thing depended on the immediate 
bringing up of reserves to the centre, 
where the decisive blows were to bo 
struck. Beresford, who hajjpened to 
be at han(I. was the firat who arrested 
the disorder. With great presence of 
mind, he brought up a brigade of tho 
fifth division, and caused it to chango 
its formation and face outwards, so as 
to show a front to the troops of the 
enemy who had issued from the hol- 
lows behind the Arapeiles. This move- 
ment checked the incursion in that 
quarter; and Beresford had the satis- 
factiofi of perceiving the danger abated 
he received a wound which com- 
pelled him to leave the field. Mean- 
while Wellington, who, throughout the 
whole day, was to be seen in eveiy” 
part of action where danger rc- 
qtdred* his presence, hastened to the 
spot, and immediately ordered up Clin- 
ton’s dlVLsiun fi$tn the rear; and their 
charge upon the enemy, already some- 
what disordered by success, proved en- 
tirely successful. The men of Halse’a 
brigade, which formed the left of 
that division, and consequently was 
most exposed, were swept away by hun- 
dreds; they never for an instant, how- 
tiver, flinched, but, marching steadily 
forward with the llth and 61st regi- 
ments in the van, regained all the 
ground which had been lost. An impe- 
tuous charge of the French dragoons 
only for an instant arrested the 53d ; 
the southern ridge, which had been 
lost, was regained ; Ferey was mortally, 
Clausel slightly, wounded; over the 
whole centre the steady coura|[e of the 
Allies prevailed ; and the allied host, 
righting itself like a gallant ship after 
a sudden gust, again bore onwards in 
blood and gloom ; for though the air, * 
purified by the storm of the evening 
before, was peculiarly clear, one vast 
cloud of smoke and dust rolled along 
the basin, and within it was the battle, 
with all its sights and sounds of terror.” 
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79. Notwithstanding the failure of 
his efforts to change the fate of the 
(lay in the centi'c, Cmusel skilfully bore 
up against the torrent, and manfully 
strove to collect such a body of troops 
ns might make head against the vic^ 
tors, and prevent the defeat, now ine- 
vitable, from being converted into total^ 
ruin. I?'oy*s division, which formed the 
extreme right of the French, was now 
coming into action, and the balls from 
his pieces already fell in the British 
ranks ; the broken remains of the left 
were blended with the centre, and 
both, retiring together towards the 
right, soon formed a compact body, 
which took post on the heights behind 
tlie Ariba streamlet, and presented a 
regular lino in front of the forest, to 
cover the retreat of the reserve parks 
and artillery, and (light of the fugitives, 
who were hurrying in disorder tnrough 
its lanes towards Alba de To];me|. 
AVollington immediately took measures 
to drive this strong rear-guard from its 
ground, and complete the victory. The 
lirst mid light divisions, w|fh part of 
the fourth, which was re-formoa, were 
directed to turn thmr right ; while 
Clinton’s and Pakennam’s divisions, 
with Hope’s and the Spaniards in re- 
serve, assailed their front. The Frencji, 
who were in hopes the British army 
had exiiausted itself in the affray, were 
astonished to see a new host rise, as if 
out of the earth, at its close ; but 
nevertheless they mjide a gallaut de- 
fence. Foy’s light troops and gumf 
with admirable skill, took advantage 
of every knoll and thicket, to arrest 
the pursuers; and the marshy stream 
which ran from the wood down to the 
Tormes, and washed the foot of this 
last defensible ridge, was obstinately 
contested. Nevertheless, the British, 
animated by their success, pressed in- 
cessantly on; the stream was forced; 
and, on the right, Clinton and Pahen- 
ham mounted the ridge, on the top of 
which the last French rear-gnard, com- 
posed of Maucunne’fi division, was sta- 
tioned. Aided by a brigade of the 
fourth division, these noble troops as- 
cended the steep just as darkness set 
in : the flames vomited from the artil- 
lery on its summit^ and the sparkling 


line of musketiy along its crest, guided 
their steps ; the chasms in their ranks 
showed how severely they suffered from 
the fire. But when they reached the 
summit, Maueunne's task was fulfilled : 
the dazzling line of light disappeared, 
the forest had engulfed the foe, an(i 
the victors stood alone on the sable 
hill.* 


80. While the last Barnes of this 
terriblS conflagration avere thus expir- 
ing on tho ridge of Ariba, Wellington, 
marching ii* person with the leading 
regiment of th^ light division, was 
making direct across the fields for 
Huerta and the fords of the Tormes, 
by which the enemy had passed on 
their advanBo, in the hope that the 
fij^itives would push for the same pass- 
age, as the castle of Alba de Tormes, 
which commanded the only other way 
of gettii^ across the river, was in the 
hands of *the Spaniards on the preced- 
ing moAiiug, and the French wore in 
no plight to liave forced the passage. 
That fort, however, nov^* beco^pe of 
vital importance to the beaten^army^ 
bad been evacuated during the previ- 
ous day by the Spanish colonel who 
held it, and hif commander, Don Car- 
los d’Espana, had not even informed 
Wellington of the fa8t. Thus the pur- 
suit the light divisiou was turned 
in the wrong direction ; and the French, 
who were well aware that th# passage 
in their rear was open, all took that 
direction, and reached Alba de Torme.s 
without further molestation. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the darkness set- 
ting in just as their last rear-guard was 
driven from its ground, alone saved 
the French army from total destruc- 
tion ; for if either daylight had lasted 
two hours longer, or Alba de Tormes 
had been held by the Spaniards, two- 
thirds of their number and their whole 


artillery must, from Wellington having 
reached the fords first, have been cap- 
tured. 

81. The battle of Salamanca, how- 
ever, such as it was, undoubtedly was 


* **Butthatdarkn1ght, from her pavllionsad, 
Her cloiidy wings di(| on the es^h diimlay, 
Her quiet shades she interposed, glaa 
To oatise thoknights their arms aside tolay.’* 
Tasso, Qer, Ub* xl 82. 
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ono of the^eatest blows struck by any 
nation dunng the whole Revolutionary 
war. The loss on the part of the Allies 
was five thousand two hundred men, 
of whom three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-six were British, two thou- 
sand and eighteen Portuguese, and 
only eight Spanish — a fair index, pro- 
bably, to the propoi'tions in which the 
weight of the Qpntest had fallen on the 
three nations. ^.Tho French Ihsa has 
never been divulged ; but if the victors 
lost above five thousand in killed and 
wounded, it may be presumed that the 
vanquished in so decisive ^n overthrow 
would have to lament at least seven 
thousand fallen or disabled in the fight ; 
and, in addition to this^ the victora 
took one hundred and thirty-four qlH- 
oers and seven thousand private sol- 
diers prisoners, besides two eagles, six 
stand^ds, and eleven cannon, wrested 
•from them in fair fight. The French 
losSjj^thercfore, may fairly be baken at 
fourteen thousand men. But this re- 
sult ^oes nqt rest on approximation or 
conjecture; for there exists decisive 
evidence, on the best of all authorities 
— that of General Clausel himself — 
that, three weeks aftei: the battle, he 
could only collect twenty -two thousand 
men on the Dour^to make head against 
the English army,* although was 
proved, % intercepted retuPns immedi- 
ately beipre it, tliat Marmont’s strength 
had been forty-four thousand actually 
with the eagles, independent of six 
'thousand two hundred in the Asturias, 
and the garrisons lost in the fort8.t 

* ** I have reached the Douro with the 
whole arming. The difficulty of finding sub- 
Siateooe for^e troops is almost insurmount- 
able; all themhabitants have taken to flight, 
.and the numerous bands of gucriHas remove 
by force such as would remain. Thus the 
cultivator, if he escape assassination iVom our 
soldiers, is sure to be punished, imprisoned, 
or carried off by the imerlllas, if he remains 
in the neighbourhood of the French army. 
The consequence is, that the army is obliged 
to seek its provisions in presence of tbo 
enemy, and it is always in want of every- 
thing. Our position in the middle of Castile 
is exactly what it was in Portugal, which was 

the cause of our ruin. 1 have taken the most 
vigorous measures to -arrest the disorders; 
more fifty soldieirs have been seised ^ 
pj^Vost-marshal, and exocuted ; the offi- 
see that they will bo punished also if 
V they do not arrest the disorders they have 


The French, therefore, doring the ac- 
tion and retreat, must have been weak* 
ened to the extent of twenty-two thou- 
sand. or half their army ; a result 
which, how great soever, is easily ac- 
coqjifced for, if the magnitude of tho 
defpt; and subsequent losses, and the 
absolute necessity to which the French 
soldiers were reduced of straggling in 
quest of subsistence, €rom no maga- 
zines being provided by tboir generals, 
is taken into consideration. On the 
French side, Generals Forcy, Thomi- 
5ro, and Desgravi^jres, were killed ; 
Marshal Marmont, and Generals Bon- 
net, Clausel, and Monnot were wound- 
ed. The Allies had to lament tho loss 
of General le Marchant killed, and 
Generals Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, 
Leith, Cole, and Alten wounded. Well- 
ington himself was struck by a spent 
bull in the thigh ; but, like Napoleon 
^d .Julius Oeesar, he bore a charmed 
life, and it did him no serious injury. 

82. With admirable diligence, Clau- 
sel got his whole army across the river 
at Alba d^ Tonnes, during tho night; 
and with such expedition was the re- 
treat conducted that, although Well- 
ington in motion next morning by 
daylight, and moved straight in that 
d^irection, it ^as not till noon that the 
British came up with the rear-guard, 
who were posted near La Serna. Such 
was the depression which prevailed 
among the French cavalry, that they 
gave way on the first appearance of the 
iKllied horse, and left the infantry to 
their fate. The foot-soldiers, however, 

tolerated, which have produced an abomin- 
able spirit in the army. Tfie army consi<!t(t 
of tvseuty thousand infantry^ eighteen hundred 
horse, and fifty guns. I hope that four or fivo 
thousand marauders, who have followed the 
convoys to Burgos and Vittoria, murdering 
and pillaging tho whole way, will yet rejoin 
their colours’ —Clausel fojDuKU »e Feltue, 
Minlster-at-Wor, YaUadolid, ISbh Aug. 1812; 
Bblmas, i. 673. 

t ** From the enclosed intercepted retui-ns, 
tho army of Portugal consisted, on tlic 1st of 
April, of 6^,597 men, of whom 51,402 arc 
effective, fit for duty: of these- 43,800 arc 
iniantary, 3204 cavalry, and 3393 artillery. 
There are, besides, 1600 infantry and 1000 
lumse at Salamanca; which, Including 6200 
under Bonnet in the Asturias, will g>vc 
43,800 infantry and 4000 cavalry in the 
field, with 98 guns.*’— Wellington to Sir J . 
Graham; 14th Juno 1612; Qurw. ix. 288. 
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stood firm, and formed, with great 
readiness, three squares on the slope 
of the hill which they were ascending, 
to resist the squadrons which soon 
came thundering upon them. The 
charge was made by Bock’s Qenjian, 
iuid Anson’s brigade of Englishiji^d- 
goons ; and it is remarkable as b^ing 
one of the few instances in the whole j 
Revolutionaiy lyar, in which, on a fair 
field, and without being previously 
shaken by cannon, iufaiitry^n square 
were broken by cavalry. The German 
horse first charged, on two faces, the 
nearest square, which was lowest down 
the hill. The French soldiers stood 
firm, and, the front rank kneeling, re* 
ceived the gallant horsemen with the 
rolling fire of the Pyramids. But a 
cloud of dust, which preceded the cav* 
airy, obscured their aim ; a single horse, 
which dashed forward and fell* upon 
the bayonets, formed ah opening; 
the entrance thus accidentally mad^ 
the furious dragoons rushed in, and in 
a few seconds the whole square were 
sabred or made prisoners. 

83.. Encouraged by this sftccess, 
Bock’s men next chafed the second 
square, which also reeSved tliem with 
a rolling fire ; but their courage was 
«>haken by the fearful catastrophe th^ 
had just witnessed ; a few of' theffi 
broke from their nmks aud fied; and, 
the whole now wavering, the horsemen 
dashed in, and the greater part of the 
battalion was cut down or taken. Not 
content with these triumphs, the unt 
wearied Germans prepared to charge 
the third square, to which the fugi- 
tives from the two others had now 
lied, and which was at the top of the 
hill, supported by soijae horse who had 
come up to their assistance. The 
French cavalry were speedily dispersed, 
and the square was in like manner 
broken by an impetuous charge of this 
in'esistiblo cavalry. In this glorious 
combat, the Germans had above one 
liundred men killed and wounded ; but 
nearly the whole of the enemy’s infan- 
try, consisting of three battalions, were 
cut down or made captives. The pri- 
soners taken were about twelve hun- 
dred. This action deserves to bo no- 
ticed in a particular mariner, as having 


been, on the enemy’s own admissi»m, 
the most brilliant cavaliy affair Which 
occurred duiing the war,* 

84. After this defeat of their rear- 
guard, the French army fell into great 
confusion; and, there being no sup- 
plies whatever for the troops, numbem 
dispersed in every direction in quest 
of subsistence. But with such extra- 
ordinary celerity was tyis retx'eat con- 
ducted,’ that ClanseUs headquarters 
were at Flores de Av^la, no less than 
fortij miles fiipm the field of battle, on 
the first night after it,— a prodigious 
stretch in little more than twolvo 
hours, for any army, but especially for 
one which on ‘the preceding day had 
undergone the fatigues of a desperate 
battle. By this forced march, however, 
th8 French general both got beyond 
the reach of farther molestation from 
his pursuers, and joined Caffarelli’s 
artillery %nd horsemen, fifteen hun- 
dred string, who were advancing from 
the army of the nortli, aud took the 
place of the discomfited ^iid w^ried 
rear-guard. Still continuing tlmir ^- 
treat with rapid strides, they crossed 
the Douro, and never stopped till they 
got to Valladi^lid. Wellington con- 
tinued tho pursuit beyond that river 
to the same place, whtro he took sovon- 

9 

* ** The boldest charge during tho war was 
made the day after tho battle of B^^laDiaiicn, 
by the Hanovonau general Bock, at tho hCvid 
of tlio heavy brigade of the King's Gerniau 
Legion.” — Fov’a Qvjcrn Ac la Pt’ninstule, i. 
290. Colonel Napier, who is not, favourable 
to cavalry as an arm in wa#, liardly seems to 
do Justice to his brave comrades, tho Gor- 
mans, in this action, though ho admits their 
iincommou gallantry. — Compare Napier, v. 
184; and Beahish'b Kivg'ti Oerman Legion, 
ii. 85.— Napier says merely that tho dra- 
goon’s “ surmounted Uio difficulties of tho 
ground, and went clean through the square; 
then the squares above retreated, aud sovor.il 
hundred prisoners wore made by those ablo 
and daring hox*semcn.” — v, 18;i. This is 
hai-dly the due account of a charge, which 
Wellington says ** was one of Iho most gal- 
lant he over witnessed, and by wliich the 
whole body of tho enemy’s infantry, cem- 
sisting of three battolioiui, were made pri- 
soners,” (Gitrwood, ix. 305) — which JoNE.f 
says tof«k nine htmdrod prisoners, (iL 110>— 
which Belmas admits destroyed nine hun- 
dred men, (i. 234)— and which Beauiek, in 
the jinnala qf the King's Gennan Legion, as- 
sQVta took neiirly fourteen hundred prisoners, 
(ii. 85). 
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teen cannon, and eight hundred eick i* 
but seeing no prospect of coming up 
with the enemy, who were retiring to- 
wards Burgos, and aware that they 
were disabled, for a considerable time, 
from undertaking any active operation, 
having been reduced to half their num- 
ber, he desisted from the pursuit, re- 
orossed the Bouro, and moved against 
the army of the centre and Madrid. 
He left ClintQU, with his division 
and Anson's hortse, and the Galicians 
under Santooildes, to ^make head 
against the army of ^the north in his 
absence. * 

85. Joseph was at Blasco Sancho on 
the 25th, when he received the stun- 
ning intelligence of the defeat, and was 
made aware by Clauscl that he was 
unable to keep the field to the sofith 
of the Bouro, and must immediately 
cross that river, in order to preserve 
his dop6ts at Valladolid anC Burgos. 
By rapid movement upou- Arvalo, 
Joseph could still have effected a junc- 
tion with the army of Portugal; but 
Wisely declined to link his fortunes 
with those of a beaten and dejected 
host, and retraced his steps towards 
Madrid, in order to preserve his com- 
munication with the unbroken forces 
under Soult in Andalusia, and Suebet 
in Valencia. Unwilling, however, as 
long as he could avoid it, to repSss the 
Gkiadarmma, he moved fimt to Segovia, 
from whence he sent positive ^rders 
to Soiilt to evacuate Andalusia, and 
join him on the frontiers of La Mancha; 
and at the same time transmitted to 
the minister of war at Paris tho most 
bitter comdaints against all the mar- 
shals, whfise jealousies and separate in- 
terests rendered them, he affirmed, in- 
s^sible to the public good, and doom- 
ed him to be the impotent spectator 

* At Olincdo, which the British entered 
on the 27th, tho brave French gcncml Fercy 
died of his*wouixds. The Spaniards h^ 
forced the body from tho grave before the 
English soldiers came up; but when the 
light division arrived, the men rescited the 
res^jjlUiis of their gallant antagonist in arms 
fretm' his infuriated enemies, re-made tho 
grhve, and heaped rocks upon it for addi- 
tional security. Recalled to their better 

feelings by this generous action, tho Span- 
iards applauded the deed— See Napier, v. 
1S5, 186. 


of the Emperor’s and his kingdom’s 
ruin.+ 

86. He was soon obliged, however, 
by the approach of the British, to 
abandon Segovia, and retreat across 
theOuadarrama, where he was speedily 
followed by the Allies, who on the 1 1th 
erdfised the ridge, and occupied the 
Escurial. Joseph, with two thousand 
horse, was at Navalcaiiiero, to watch 
and retai'd the movements of tho Brit* 
ish; and^a reconnoisaance, made by 
him in the evening, brought on a shock 
at Majalahonda with the Portuguese 
cavalry under General d’ Urban, which 
formed the advanced guard of the 
Allies. These squadrons, though they 
had behaved with great gallantry at 
the battle of Salamanca, were on this 
occasion seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and turned about before they 
reached the enemy, overthrowing in 
their flight three guns of horae-artil- 
Tery, which in consequence fell into 
the hands of the French cavalry. Tho 
German horse, however, who were im- 
mediately in roar, behaved with their 
accusfomed gallantry, and checked the 
pursuers, thougli not without a con- 
siderable loss to themselves; which in 
all amounted to three hundred men. 
The French again retired, after burn- 
ihg the gun-carriages they had taken; 

t ** The few troox^s at my command, in 
the army of the centre, are assembled in 
tho environs of Madrid. Tli e whole provinces 
of the centre are ovucuated, even the 
^important positions of tho Somo-sierra and 
•jluytrago. I should not have been reduced 
to those painful extromitios, if tho gencral- 
in-chief of tho army of the north had obeyed 
tho instruotious I have so often given him, 
to sncccmr, at all hazards, the army of Portu- 
gal, and abandon for tho moment all lesser 
points, as I have just done, I repeat it, 3T. 
Duke, if the Emperor cannotdisoover means 
to make tho generals of the north, of Aragon , 
and of the south, obey me. Spain is lost, and 
with it the French army. 1 have always 
told you, and 1 now repeat it, because alfjiirs 
are daily becoming more urgent, that tlic 
generals who attend only to their own pro- 
vinces, and not tcTthe general result of the 
operations, ought to be dismissed as an ex- 
ample to their sucoessors, who should be 
instructed, in the first instance, to obey me; 
and that I should no longer be oondomned, 
as heretofore, to be the impotent spectator 
of the dishonour of our arms, and the loss of 
tho country.*'— Joseph to Duke de Feltre, 
Mini»ter-at-trar, July 28, 1812; i. 

662, 668, App. 
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and on the same evening the alUed were extravagant in their joy at their 
advanced ijosts were pushed to the approaching deliverance; and even the 
neighbourhood of Madrid. presence of the French troops could 

87. Great was the consternation hardly prevent them from giving vent 
which prevailed in that capital on the to it in every possible way. The taxes 
near approach of the English army, had become most oppressive. All the 
Rumour, with its hundred tongues, old imposts, though nominally repeal' 
had even exaggerated the disasters of ed, were in fact collected as rigidly as 
the French troops; faction was abash- before; and, in addition to them, a 
cd in the awful presence of patriotic multitude of new dutieg on corn, oil, 
triumph; selfish ambition sank into meat, and vegetables.# Forced loans 
the earth at the prospect of the imme- had repeatedly been (A^acted from the 
diate overthrow of its golden dreams, wealthier classes; and a tax, first of* 
Straitened as the court of Joseph had eight, then ten, Uien fifteen per cent 
been for a long period, there was yet a h^ been imposed on all houses. Em- 
multitude of persons who were impli- ployment there was none. The hospi- 
cated in its fortunes, and beheld with tals were crowded with sick and starv- 
alarm the prospect of its overthrow, 'ing poor; and of the persons who had 
The monarch had ‘ collected round the died in the fii'st six months of 1812, 
seat of government a great number of two^thirds had perished of actual want, 
idle retainers, and all that multitude Then, as is usually the case on the 
of dependants, numerous in dv'ery eve of a rteat convulsion, the people 
country, but especially so in one; so^ were varrously affected by hope or 
full of proud hidalgos as Spain, who terror, atcording as their intergsts 
are destitute of all public principle, were likely to be affected by the ap- 
and ready to accept the wages of servi- proaching change. But none viewed 
tilde from any master who jossessea it with indififerciico; every neart’ Wjj^ 
the reins of power. The long cbiftinu- agitated, and few eyelids were closld in 
anco also of tho war, and continued Madrid the night before the British 
occupation of the capital by the3*French entered the city^ 

amaies, had inspired a great number 89. Tl^e population of the capital 
of persons of good feelings, but no ex- had been reduced, by the French occu- 
traorclinary firmness, with the belief pation |ind devastation of the country, 
that the French power was iiTesistible; to a third of its former amount; but 
and they had, in consequenco, become the people in the surrounding <|istrict8 
involve^ more or less, with the Napo- were Ijighly excited when they heard , 
leon dynasty. All these individuals that Joseph and his court were retir< 
felt themselves at once exposed to the ^ing; and when the long and mournful 
overthrow of thoir fortunes, and pos- tr.iins set out, on the evening of the 
sibly the last extremities of popular 11th, for Toledo, crowds from all 
vengeance; and therefore they began quarters hastened to Madrid to wit- 
in excessive alarm to prepare for their ness tho entrance of thoir deliverers 
departure, as soon as the English ad- on tho following morning. Long bc- 
vanced posts were seen on the southern fore tho British soldiers were seen on 
side of the Guadarrama range. the Guadarrama road, every balcony, 

88. On the other hand, the working every window, every door was crowd- 
classes, who had suffered extremely ed with eager multitudes. Joy beamed 
fx'om the long occupation of the capi- on every countenance ; and the gene- 
tal by the enemy, the*continued bus- ral exultation had led tho people to 
pension of commerce, the absence of array themselves in the best remain- 
tlie landed proprietor, and the exorbi- ing attire in tbeir possession, so that 
tant taxes by which Joseph, in the lit- it c(Aild hardly have been imagined to 
tie circle around the mettopolis which what an extent misery had previously 
alone was really subjeettohisauthority, existed. No words can express the 
had endeavoured to realise a scanty enthusiasm which prevailed when the 
revenue for the support of hia cour^ English standards were seen in the* 
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distance, and the scarlet uniforms 
began to be discerned through the 
crowd. Amidst a countless multitude, 
wrought up to the very highest pitch 
of rapturous feeling; amidst tears of 
gratitude and shouts of triumph ; 
through throngs resounding with exul- 
tation and balconies graced by beauty; 
t») the sound of militaiy music and 
with the poi^jjip of military i)ower — 
the British ar^y mado their entrance 
into the Spanish cax^ital, not as con- 
querors but as ^fneudB, qot as oppres- 
sors but deliverers. On "that day their 
chief drank deep 'of “the piircst, 
holiest draught of power.” The crowd 
came forth to meet him, not with 
courtly adulation or bovght applause, 
but with heartfelt gratitude and deep 
enthusiasm ; for famine had Been 
among them, and the wan cheeks and 
trickling eyes of the multitude who 
thronged round him to kls£ his liand, 
•or touch his horse, bespoke tlje magni- 
tude of the evils from which he had 
delivered them. Incredible were the 
^ofts made to manifest the universal 
tninlpoi'ts, , Garlands of flowers were 
displayed £rom every door; festoons 
of drape'iy descended from every bal- 
cony ; men, women, add children came 
pouring out of avery house to welcome 
their deliverers, eagerly pressing on 
them fruits and refreshment, and 
iwekinc to grasp the hands which had 
^freed their counfiry. In the evening a 
general illumination gave vent to the 
uniyersal rapture; all distinctions of 
ranlc, sex, au<k profession were forgot- 
ten in the festive blaze ; and the ser- 
vitude of four years seemed to be lost 
in the intoxicating joy of the first mo- 
ments of emancipation. 

’ 90. But while his troops were in- 
<iulging in contemplation of the glori- 
ous scene, and officers and men alike 
were sharing in the festivities provid- 
ed for them by the gratitude of the citi- 
zens, and feeling ** the electric shook 
of a nation's gratitude,” * the anxious 
mind of their chief was revolving the 
means of securing the fruits of this im- 
portant conquest, and maintaining the 
brilliant but hazardous position which' 
lie had won in the centre of Spain. 

. Sir R. PcoL 


[chap. Lxvni. 

The Retiro was still in the enemy's 
hands, garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred men; but its possession was of 
the very highest importance, as it con- 
tained the greatest ai^eenal of military 
stores and artillery which the French 
possessed in the country; and its loss 
would entirely disable them, now that 
the Ciudad Rodrigo train had fallen 
into the hands of the British, from 
undertaking the siege of any consider- 
able fort^;pss for a long period of time. 
Its defences were immediately recon- 
noitred, and were found to consist of 
a double set of intreuchments ; one so 
large that an army would have been 
required for its defence, the other so 
contracted that the troops, if driven 
into it, could hardly be expected to 
withstand a vigorous cannonade. Well- 
ington took his measures accordingly. 
PrepLirations wore made for assault- 
ing the outer intrenchments, and guns 
^placed in battery to annihilate the ene- 
my when he w'as shut up in the inte- 
rior fort. These preparations, rapidly 
completed, had the desired efioct : the 
comiliuntiGr, knowing the weakness of 
his post, no sooner saw the assault- 
ing coUmns folmed, than he hastened 
to make his submission ; and the fort 
was surrendered at discretion, with 
fts whole garrison, one hundred and 
eighty pieces of artillery, twenty thou- 
sand stand of arms, and immense 
magazines of carriages, clothing, and 
military stores of all kinds. On the 
irsamc day Don Carlos d’Fspana was ap- 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the 
constitution proclaimed with great so- 
lemnity in the principal public places, 
amidst shouting crowds, who fondly 
persuaded themselves that the Span- 
iards had now established their free- 
dom, as well as achieved their unde- 
pendeuce, and that, having gamed the 
privileges, they wpre at once to evince 
the intelligence and earn the fame of 
the citizens of Athens and Lacedeemon. 

91. Meanwliilo Joseph, who had re- 
treated on the road to Aranjuez, was 
reduced to the most grievous state of 
perplexity. At the head of only twelve 
thouwind soldiers, he was followed by 
a motley crowd of above twenty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes, and all 
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ages and conditions, who were linked 
to the fortunes of his court, and whose 
loud lamentations, clamorous impor- 
tunity, and real destitution, added in> 
exprcssibly to the difficulties of his 
situation. The mournful procession, 
which extended almost the whole way 
from Madrid to Aranjuez, resembled 
rather those lugubrious troops of cap- 
tives leaving their homes under the 
stem severity of ancient war, of which 
classic eloquence has left us auch mov- 
ing portraits, than any of the ordinary 
events of modem warfare. The line 
of the soldiers* march was broken in 
upon by crowds of weeping women 
and wailing children; courtiers, even 
of the highest rank, were seen despe- 
rately contending with common sol- 
diers for the animals which transiK)rt- 
ed their families ; multitudes of per- 
sons, bred in afllucncd and imus^ to 
hardship, eagerly sought from cai|unl| 
passengers the necessaries of life. 
The unhappy monarch had earnestly 
besought help froda Suchot, and had 
been unsuccessful; he had cgmipand- 
ed Soult to send ten thousand men to 
his aid at Toledo, and ^d met with a 
pdlitivc refusal.* Thus, destitifte alike 
of frieud.«j, ccmsidei’ation, or authority, 
he was surrounded by a starving crow^ 
of needy dependants : he had literally 
all the burdens of a crowm without 
either its power, its respect, or its 
means of beneficence. Such was the 
miserable condition of this immense 
array, that the cavalry alone of the 
Allies w'ould have sufficed to have 
driven the whole into the Tagus ; and 
the bridge of Aranjuez might have re- 
newed the horrors of the passage of 
the Loire, or anticipated those of the 
Rcrezina. But Wellington restrained 
his soldiers, and suffered the crowd to 
pass over in safety, humanely feeling 
that the deliverance of the Spanish 
capital should not be sullied by the 
massacre of a considerable part of its 
citizens, and wisely judging that it was 
not politic to disembarrass a fugitive 
monarch of a crowd of useless and de^ 
titute retainers. 

92. The French affairs in every part 
of the Peninsula now exhibited that 
general crash and ruin which so usu- 


ally follow a great military disaster, 
and presage the breaking up of poli- 
tical power. At the same time that 
the Retiro, with its immense warlike 
stores, yielded to the arms of Welling- 
ton, Guadalaxara, with its garrison of 
seven hundred men, surrendered to- 
those of the Empecinado. who had so 
long* maintained a guerilla warfare in 
the mountains in its vicinity; three 
hundred men had recently before been 
captured by the partiaas near Vallado- 
lid; six thousand were shut up and 
blockaded in T<ro, Tordesillas, and 
Zamora on the Douro ; Astorga, long 
closely besieged, at last suri'ondored 
with twelve hundred men ; soon after 
Torden with* three hundred capitu- 
late ; the castle of Mirabete, near AL 
maraz, had already been blown iip^s 
Talavera and the Puerto de Banos- 
were evacuated, and the I¥ench tjpoops 
in the valley of the Tagus withdrawn- 
to the n^ghbourhood of Aranjuez# 

03. Symptoms also of the evacuation 
of Andalusia at no distant igeriod '^ere 
already apparent. In the mid^e td 
August tho castle of Nicbk de- 
stroyed, and the whole dlstriot^ the 
same name abiqidoned. All th^ ar- 
chives and valuable effects at Seville 
were packed up, and the defences of 
tho Ca^usa convent in its neighbour- 
hood materially strengthezied ; while 
an unusual degree of bustle .in the 
lines front of Cadiz led to the sus- 
picion that the French were about to 
^retire from their i)osition before that 
city. No decided movement, however, 
to that effect took place till the news 
arrived of the capture of Madrid; but 
no sooner was it received, than the 
sudden bursting forth of ffcrce confla- 
grations in various parts of their lines,, 
and violent explosions instil directions^ 
announced that tho long-beleaguered 
city was to be delivered. At nine on 
the following morning, the British and 
Spanish troops made a general sortie,, 
and found the intrenchmenta deserted, 
and the work of destruction already 
far advanced. In a moment the la- 
bour of three years had been set at 
nought: the gigantic intrenchments, 
constmeted at so immense a cost of 
time and money, were abandoned;: 
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the principal forts were consigned to 
the flames ; while the rapid approach 
of the besieged rescued from destruc- 
tion enormous stores of shot and other 
warlike implements, which, with five 
hundred pieces of cannon mounted on 
the works, besides 'equal number 
which had been destrCyod before the 
garrison came aip, were added to the 
proud warlike- trophies of the battle of 
Salamanca. * 

94. The situation of Wellington was 
now in the highest degree brilliant; 
and theconsequenceswliichhad already 
attended his exertions, both demon- 
strated the magnitude of the blow 
which had been struck and the skill 
with which the quarter ifo which it was 
delivered had been selected. Never^was 
a more just observation than that made 
by Napofo^ at the very outset of the 
. war [an^I^dlsilip. Liv. § 18], ** that the fate 
of the Peninsula was to be determined 
in #Jie neighbourhood of Vblladolid; 
for a stroke delivered there would pa- 
raljgse all ^Spain.” Already from its 
aToqf s his power had been loosened in 
every quarter. The valley of the Ta- 
gus had been abandoned, that of the 
Douro conquered ; Mpdrid had fallen 
into the hands of tlie Allies ; Anda- 
lusia was in thf^ course of being aban- 
doned by the French. What«was of 
more importance in a military point 
of vie\w, the army of the north was 
now irrevocably separated from that 
of the centre ; the former, not above 
twenty thousand strong, was thrown^ 
back, routed And discouraged, into the 
neighbourhood of Burgos ; the latter, 
encumbered with a host of fugitives, 
was flying in dismay over the plains of 
La Mancha. But these, certainly great 
advantages, Ivere counterbalanced by 
corresponding dangers ; and to the eye 
which, undazzled by pr^sani events, 
locked forward to the futu^ issue of 
things, there were many causes for 
anxiety in the prospects of the Eng- 
lish general, and not the leaat were 
those which gave the greatest lustre 
to his present situation. The power 
of the French in Spain had been loosen- 
ed, not destroyed; one victory, afld 
the capture of two fortresses, could 
not overthrow the fabric reared by 


four years of conquest. The abandon- 
ment of the remoter i>rovinceB by the 
imperial generals, would only augment 
the force which they could concon- 
trate in the heart of the monarchy ; 
woeful experience had sulficientbly de- 
monstrated that no reliance was to be 
placed on Spanish co-operation, and 
that the liberation even of the richest 
provinces brought no corresponding 
accessldn of strength to the standards 
of Welliiigton. Thus, disaster might 
possibly in reality improve the situa- 
tion of the French generals ; and, by 
compelling thi^ to concentrate their 
forces, and loosen their hold of the re- 
moter parts of Spain, so obstinately 
forced upon them by Napoleon for the 
purpose of levying contributions, be 
the means of bringing an overwhelm- 
ing force against Wellington in its 
centre. 

I 95. Soult, even before matters had 
arrived at their present critical situa- 
tion, had long entertained lofty, and 
yet reasonable, views regarding the 
maii^'nfncc of the French power in 
the Peninsula. Though they were 
founded, as tlmse of all the marshals 
at that? period were, upon the imitie- 
diate interests of his own province, 
|md proposed an arrangement which 
was to bring him into the supreme 
direction of its military affairs, yet it 
is doubtful whether, by any other com- 
bination, an equallj^ formidable force 
could have been brought against the 
English general. His plan, founded on 
the necessity of retaining their hold 
both of Andalusia and Valencia as the 
great reservoirs of their rosources, and 
the im{>OBHibility of doing so with effect 
while the centre of Spain was also 
occupied with insufficient forces, was, 
that Joseph himself should come to 
Andalusia with all the troops he could 
collect, and so reinforce the army of 
Estremadiua to such an extent as 
might enable it to resume the offensive 
in the Aleutejo, and fix the seat of war 
in the Portuguese provinces on the left 
bank of the Tagus.* Impressed with 
* ** I see clearly the danger of your ma- 
jesty's position; but any troops which 1 
could send you would be insumcient to re- 
establish your affairs, unless the whole army 
of the south should march, which would occa- 
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these ideas, it was with the most poig- 
nant regret that this able commander 
received the formal order from the 
King, already mentioned, to evacuate 
Auddusio, and thus lose at once the 
I'ruit of three yeara* labours. 

96. ** The southern provinces,” he 
•observed, ** hitherto such a burden, 
now offer the means of remedying the 
present disasters. To sacriffee them, 
for the sake of regaining the capital of 
Spain, is foljy; it is purchasing a town 
•at the price of a kingdonr. X^hilip V. 
thus lost it, and yet preserved his 
thione. The battle of Arapeiles was 
merely a grand duel, tt^hich might be 
fought over again with a different re- 
sult ; but to abandon Andalusia, with 
all its stores and establishments, to 
raise the siege of Cadiz, sacriiice the 
guns, the equipments, the hospitals, 
and the magazines, and thus render 
null the labour of three years, wqiild, 
be to render the battle of the Ara- 
peiles a prodigious historical event, 
which would be felt all over Kuro|)e, 
and even in the New World. ^.Collect, 
then, the army of the centre, the anny 
of Aragon, and, if possible, the army 
of^PortugJil, and marSi upoif Anda- 
lusia, even if in so doing you should 
be obliged to evacuate Valencia. 
doing this, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men will be assembled on the 
southern frontier of Portugal. R the 
army of Portugal remain on the north, 
let it do so : it can defend the line of 
the Ebro; and the moment eighty' 
thousand men are assembled to the 
south of the Sierra Morona, the theatre 
of war is changed, and the English 
general must fall bock to save Lisbon.” 

aion the loss of Andalusia, and, by necessary 
consequence, of Valencia. From one post to 
Another, we should be driven to tho Kbro, 
Now, all that might be avoided. Wc cau by 
a single word from your niajosty save six 
thousand sick aud wounded, whom I shall 
be comjielled to abandon, preserve two thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, the buly reserve park 
that now remains in Spain, and abridge the 
war by at least six campaigns. 1 propose 
that your majestyshould yourself come, with 
all the troops you can collect, to Andalusia ; 
that will enable us to increase tho army in 
FiStromadura to such an extent as will hx 
the seat of woi- in the Portuguese provinces 
to the south of tho Tagus.”— Soult to Jo- 
&GPH, 16th July 1811} ; Bulm^s, i. C56. 


97. Important and daring as these 
views for the maintenance of French, 
ascendancy in Spain undoubtedly were, 
they involved a sacrifice of the capital, 
the central provinces of the monarchy, 
and tho communication with France, 
to which Joseph could by no means 
reconcile his mind. Nor, if he had 
adopted SoUlt's views, would it have 
been an easy matter to aarry them into 
execution; for the a^Aiy of Portugal 
was totally unable to undertake any 
such march as that from the Ebro to 
tho Guadalquiviii ; the army of the 
centre, with its fearful train of dis- 
possessed and starving courtiers, would 
be rather a bui^cn than an assistance; 
and Suchot, With the forces of Ara- 
go^ so far from being jircpared )<to 
sacriiice his hard-won conquests in the 
east of Spain by followiug^'tUe King’s 
standard into Andalusia, md positive- 
ly refused* to send him any Succour, 
even to ^prevent his capital from rfall- 
ing into the enemy's hands.* Tho plan 
proposed by Suchet, thst (he ret^'cat 
of the army of the centre shou^^l lae 
upon Valencia, and that Soult with 
that of the south should be directed 
to fall back in the same direction, if 
less brilliant and daring, was more 
feasible and prudent than that of 
Soult. ^ 

98. That marshal proposed that tho 

• 

^ I well aware that tho moat formid- 
able enemies which the Kmperor now hasiu 
^tlio Peninsula arc tho Bngllsh, aud see clear- 
ly tlio importance it wouldL be, if I could 
send your luajcsty a corps ofTifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand men ; but when the im- 
possibility of doing so is as clearly deiuou- 
strated os it is at tliis moment, 1 conceive it 
w ray first duty to make you aware of tho 
advantage of preserving our conquests iu Val- 
encia. They offer h point of retreat at onco 
to the army of tho centre and that of tho 
south, and preserve the great line of coin- 
muuicatioKikWi^ £^uee by tho castem coast. 
Valencia li’thtt true point of retreat : Well- 
ington will naver fight so far from hi.s ships. 
Uis only object by bis invasion is to reap tho 
harvests of Leon, aud induce your majesty 
to evacuate Andalusia. Hy first duty is to 
act dccordiug to tho Braporor’s instructions 
of 24th April : ony detachment towards Ma- 
drid would compromise tho fate of the pro- 
vinces of Catalonia and Valencia. I see with 
extreme regret I have lost your Majesty's 
confidence, and pray you to give me a suc- 
cessor.”— 8 dcuet to Josmz, June 80, 18X2; 
Bglmab, i. 667, 661. 
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whole centre of the Peninsula should 
be evacuated, and the French forces 
assembled in two masses on the Ebro 
and the Guudalaviar; and this plan had 
the great, and, in Joseph’s estimation, 
decisive advantage, that it at once kept 
open the great lines of s^treat with 
France, and communicatiidhB ^th each 
otiier, both by the routes ^.Barcelona 
and Bayonne, c Positive orders accord- 
ingly were tralj^mitted to Soult to 
continue and complete the evacuation 
of Andalusia, and fall haek with all his 
forces towards Valencia.' The marshal, 
much against his will, obeyed these 
instructions, and the French troops in 
every quarter took the* road for Mur- 
cia. But such were tl*!| feelings of 
exasperation excited on both sides by 
these calamities, < and this imine\ise 
abandontiiB^t of territory, that mutual 
.and mosj^icrimonious complaints were 
made M both sides to i^poloou — 
JoHiph accusing Soult of dis4he|;j^ence 
of orders, and a design to make him- 
self, king ()t 'Andalusia;* and Soult 
at^cui^ng Joseph tf) the French war 
minister of disloyalty to his brother, 
and forgetfulness of the Emperor’s in- 
terests in the separate, concerns of his 
own dominions. 

99, When 'VAMlington first moved 
into the plains of Leon, Hill received 

* '* I have yesterday received the letter in 
cipher \viiieh your Majesty wrote to me fmm < 
Iloqueua, on tlic 18th October. At the dla- 
tunco ttio Emperor is from his ciipital. there 
are some things to wljich we must shut our^ 
eyes, at least for the moment. If the con- 
duct of the Duke of Daliuntia is equivocal 
and doubtful — if his proceedings luivc even 
tho same aspect as those lie lornicrly adopt- 
ed when in Fortugal, after the taking of 
Oport(j — tho time will come when Uie Emj)e- 
ror may punish him, if he deems it expedi- 
ent : and perhaps he is less dangerous where 
ho istbonnero, where a few factious jjersons, 
evon hrom the de})th of the pris^^ns whera 
they wero confined, xncditn.t^«)and all but 
executed a involution apinst the Emperor's 
authority, on tho 2dm)d;id October, (Mnlet's ! 
Qonspimey). .1, think then, sire, it is most 
prudent not to drive the Duke of Dalmatia 
to extremities ; taking C£ire secretly, iievor- 
theloss, to thwart all his ambitious profects, 
and using every imaginable precaution to 
secure tho fidelity of the army of tho south 
towards tho Emperor, and also that of tho 
Bpaniards in his mitt3.**’-*Conjidential Letter, 
the Duke pe FEtTaR, Minuter •at -War, to 
Kino Joseph; Pom, 10th Nov. 1812; Nap. 
V. App. 


[chap. LXVIir, 

orders to remain on the defensive in 
Estremadura, and not fight with liis 
opponent uriless an opportunity should 
occur of doing so obviously to advan- 
tage. At this period it was Drouet’s 
interest to have urged on a battle, as 
a serious loss in the south, oven if 
consequent on a victoi'y in the north, 
might have compelled Wellington to 
divide his forces, or even arrest his 
career-|Of success. H,o advanced ac- 
cordin^lyeiwith twenty-four thousand 
men to Santa Marta, with the inten- 
tion of attacking Hill’s corps ; but the 
position at Alb^era, now considerably 
strengthened by field-works, which tho 
English general had assumed, was so 
formidable that he was deterred from 
the attempt, and retreated towards 
the Sierra Morena on the very day of 
the battle of Salamanca. A variety of 
affaiA of outposts afterwards ensued 
^et^’een the two armies, in one of 
which Slade’s brigade of horse gained 
a brilliant advantage over tho French 
cavalry. Nothing of importance, how- 
ever. enfoiod between the two armies 
till the oattle of Salamanca had irn- 
po.sed on Soult the necessity of with- 
drawing his troops altogether from 
Estremadura, preparatory to the gene- 
ral evacuation of the southern pro- 
vinces; and then Hill followed Drouet 
on liis retreat to the Sierra Morena, 
till Be received orders from Welling- 
^n to advance by Truxillo and Al- 
maraz up the Tagus towards Madrid, 
to cover the city on the southern side, 
while he himself, w'ith tho bulk of his 
force.s, proceeded northward to the 
siege of Burgos. 

100. Wellington w^as not long after 
he arrived at Madrid, of perceiving that 
the iioi'th was the quarter in whicli 
matters had become most urgent, and 
that it was there that the struggle for 
the maintenance of his pc»sitiou in the 
Peninsula was to be undergone. The 
expected co-operatiqn on the east coast 
of Spain had, as already mentioned, 
entirely failed, from Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s ill-timed and Quixotic dirwtion 
of tlie forces in Sicily, by which it was 
to have made, to the coasts of Italy; 
Clausel had been considerably rein- 
forced in the north ; and Madrid had 
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been very far indeed from realising the 
Biinguine ezx)cctations which had been 
formed, as to the extent to which it 
might provide means for the campaign. 
A loan of £480,000 had indeed been 
asked from the city, and nominally 
agreed to ; but such was the exhaus- 
tion of its resources, from the long pre- 
vious impoverishment and the exac- 
tions of the Fronch troops, that this 
loan produced veiy little.* re- 

gency of Madrid could not bojnrevailed 
on to contribute anything even for the 
subsistence of the troops ; the military 
chest, so far as specie concerned, 
was absolutely penniless}* the war with 
America had, at the most critical pe- 
riod of the contest, closed the prin- 
cipal source from whence grain had 
hitherto been obtained for the army; 
and supplies could be procured only % 
purchasing corn for hard cash, and at 
a heavy^xpense, in Lisbon. The citi- 
zens had liberally fed the troops* in* 
gamsoD, and the stewards of the se- 
questered and royal lands had zealously 
given the produce (jf their harvest on 
the promise of future paymftit f but 
no 8tex)8 whatever had been taken to 
augment the military strengthtof the 
couutiy, or turn the enthusiasm of the 
peoide to any useful account: the 
guerillas were quietly settling down in* 
the large towns, and striving to console 
themselves for their privations by the 
plunder they could collect ; while the 
people of the capital, deeming the war 
at an end, were giving themselves up 
to feasts and bull-fights, without any 
thought of the serious concerns of their 
situation. 

101. Thus tho whole weight of the 

♦ Such WAS tho miseiy to which tho poorer 
classes of Madrid had been reduced by Ulo 
long -continued exactions of the Frouch 
troops and authorities, that when the Brit- 
ish arrived, so far from being in a condition 
to give them any support, th^ themselves 
needed relief. Groans of famishing pexwns 
were, in the poorer quarters of the city, 
heard every night : while in the morning the 
numerous dead bodies thrown into the streets 
showed how intense the suffering had been ; 
and tho British officers of tho third division 
and 46th regiment formed by their contribu- 
tionsa soup-kitchen, which rescued hundreds 
fioiu an untimely death.— Bee Nxpixr, t. 
267, 268. 
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contest, as usual, was likely to fall on 
Wellin^on and his English troops; 
and as the north was the vital point of 
the campaign, and the considerable re- 
inforcements which were coming from 
England had been directed to Corunna 
to join him on the Douro, he resolved 
without^dete to direct a laige Tuirt of 
his forces tihmer, and proceed p per^' 
son to endwbur to gain^ base tor the 
future operations of war in the 
northern provinces, licaving, there- 
fore, at Madqjd the two divisions of 
the allied army which stood most in 
need of ropose, he himself with four 
divisions set out on the Ist September 
for Valladolid.* Hill was ordered to 
Aranjuez to insist in covering the ca- 
pital ; the Briush and Portuguese from 
Cadiz wore ordered /ound by sea to 
Lisbon, with instructions to,, move up 
as rapidly as possible to the scene of 
action ; th# Guards and reinfo^inents 
from England were directed to lan^at 
Corunna, and thence cross Galicia with 
all po^ible expedition and every ef- 
fort was made to bring together qg 
great a disposable force as coulA be 
collected in the anticipated seat of war 
to the north of tfie Douro. 

1 02. The marclif rom Madrid was con- 
ducted with great expe dition. Leaving 
that capital on the let September, the 
Englislr general quitted Arvalo on the , 
4th, passed the Douro on tho J6th, at 
the fords of El Herrera, and on tho 
7th drove the enemy from Valladolid. 
iTbis town th6y had reoccupied during 
his absence at Madrid, and also'carried 
otr^ their garrisons from Toro and Za- 
mora, Clinton retiring before them to 
Arvalo. Following them closely, the 
English general ejected a junction 
with the army of Galicia under Santo- 
cildes at Palencia. It was there seen 
how miseift^ly fallacious had been the 
reproscntatdbns which had been held 
forth as to tho support which might bo 
anticipated from this portion of the 
Spanish troops. Instead of thirty 
thousand men who received rations as 
soldiers in Galicia, there only joined 
the army twelve thousand men, ill-dis- 
ciplined and almost in rags, of whom 
no more than three hundred and hfty 
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were horse. It was quite evideut, the of which is surrounded by an uncovered 
moment they made their appearance, wall of difficult access, while on its 
that no reliance could be placed on summitstandsanold ^uarekeep, com 
them to withstand the shock of a single verted by tlie French into a modem 
division of French troops. If, how- casemated fort Between these de- 
ever, the appearance of the Spanish fences, which they found there when 
force was in the highest degree dis- they commenced their operations, the 
couraging, that of the French troops French engineers had constructed suc- 
was in a proportionate^ degree satisfao- cessiye lit^s of fieldworks, well built 
toiy to the Fmglish ; and evinced in and strongly palisaded, which enclosed 
the clearest manner the vast chasm the two summits of the hill, on the 
which the )>atfiie of Salamanca had highest gf which the old keep, sur- 
made in their ranks, ^ts Clausel re- rounded by a powerful battery, stood, 
tired»^ he broke dov^ all the bridges while the lower was crowned by an 
ovei^ the numerous streams which in ancient building called the White 
that mountainous region flow towards Church, which also had been converted 
the Douro or the Ebrd, the repairing into a sort of modern fortress. The 
of which sensibly retarded the advance battery called the Napoleon battery, 
of the British; but Y^hen he drew near round the old keep, was so elevated 
to Burgos, and took up a posftion that it commanded the whole country 
covering that town, which compelled within cannon-shot around, with the 
the Allies to wait till the bulk of their exce))tion of the reverse aide of a hill 
army came up, it at once ap*|[jearedhow ^called St Michael, which was*a lower 
inamansely ms numbers had* been di- eminence, on which the French had 
minished by that memorable engage- constructed a hornwork, with a scarp 
mept itse]f, and its elfects. Hit bat- twenty-fiveand a counterscarp ten feet 
could be distinctly numbered ; high, encircled by strong palisades, and 
and uie whole amount of his troops, well * furnished with heavy cannon, 
including cavalry and artillexy, did not But its position under the fire of the 
exceed twenty-two ^ousand — a sad Napoleon battery rendered it peculiarly 
contrast to the noble army of forty-five difficult to hold it if won by assault, 
thousand which had so lately crowded Twenty heavy guns and six mortars 
the banks of the Guarena.* 'V^ith this Vere already mounted in this fortress ; 
force he did not conceive himself suffi- and, independent of its importance, as 
ciently^strong to fight ; and therefore, commanding the great road from Bay- 
abandoning Burgos to its fate, he re- onne to Madrid, its acquisition was an 
tired to Briviesca, to the north of it, object of the very highest moment to 
where he was next day joined by Gen-^ the Allies, as the whole stores and rc- 
aral SouhaxuF with nine thousand in- serve artillery of the army of Portugal 
fantiy of the army of the north, which were deposited within its walls ; and 
mcreased his force, even after deduct- its reduction, by depriving that force 
ing two thousand left in garrison in of its resources, would probably enable 
the castle of Burgos, to fully thirty the English general to take up his win- 
thousand men. ter quarters and fix the seat of war on 

103. The castle of Buboos, which the banks of the Ebro, 
has a^uired, from tbo consequences of 104. The first effort of the English 

the siege that followed, a historic cha- general was directed against the hom- 
rocter that would not otherwise have work of St Michael, the possession of 
belonged to it, occupies the upper part which was indispensably necessary to 
of an oblong conical hill, the lower haJf commencing approaches against the 

body of the place. Such, however, was 
the vigour with which the French bat- 
teries — ^which commanded all the fords 
and bridges over the Arlanza stream, 
that required to be passed before it 
could be reached— were served, that it 


* "Clausel had collected twen^ thousand 
iuftuitty, two thousand horse, and fifty guns, 
with which he had reoccupled Valladolid pre- 
viouB to Wellington’s return n*om Madrid.'* 
i. 238: and Clausel, to Jo- 
^rir,Idth Augbst lUd. p. m2; Pieces 
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was not till the 19 th that the passage 
was ejected, and the outposts oh the 
hill of St Michael driven in. An as- 
sault was immediately ordered for the 
same night, and conducted by Major 
Somers Cocks, with the light infantry 
of the first division, Pack's Portuguese, 
and the 4 2d British regiment. As 
soon as it was dark, the traoi>s moved 
to the attack; and as the works, 
though formidable, were not yet en- 
tirely finished, they succeedid in forc- 
ing their way, headed by tho 79th, in 
by the gorge, at daylight the next 
morning; although the attempt to 
cany the work in front failed, from the 
great height of the scarp. The garri- 
son, which consisted of a strong bat- 
talion, made a stout resistance; and 
when they found the entrance in the 
enemy’s possession, collecting them- 
selves into a solid mass, they*over- 
powered all opposition, burst thrqugl^ 
the assailantB, and regained tho castle, 
with the loss only of a hundred and 
fifty men, while that of the assailants 
was above four hundred. ^ 

105. Batteries were now erected 
against the exterior line of defences, 
and Wellington had an opportfhnity of 
observing in person tho strength of 
the place. Although the lines were 
far from being complete, and such as 
would easily have yielded to a very 
small battering train, yet, such was tbo 
almost total destitution of the British 
army in heavy artillery, that Welling- 
ton, from the very first, expressed the* 
most serious apprehensions that he 
would not be able to breach its ram- 
parts, and that his only chance of suc- 
cess consisted in the failure of the gar- 
rison's water, or in their magazine be- 
ing set on fire.* The attempt, how- 
ever, was made : twelve thousand men, 
comprehending the first and sixth di- 
visions, with two Portuguese brigades, 

* **Iam apprehensive that the means which 
I have are not sufficient to enable mo to take 
the castle. 1 hear the enemy, however, are 
all supplied with water, and that their maga- 
y.iues are in a place eaeposed to be sotonfiro : 
1 think it possible, therefore, tliat I may have 
it in my power to foi'ce them to surrender, 
although I may not be able to lay tbo place 
open to assault.”— Wklungton to lord 
BATHtrasT, 21st September 1S12 ; Gurwood, 
ix. 430. 


were intrusted with the siege; while 
twenty thousand, supported by ten 
thousand Spaniai*^, formed the cover- 
ing force. Approaches in form were 
accordingly commenced ; although the 
miserable battering train, which con- 
sisted only of three eighteen-pounders 
and the five iron twenty-four pounder 
howitzers which had been used at the 
siege of the forts of Slslamanca, gave 
but little hope of a sybcessful issue to 
the enterorise. An anempt was made, 
after the breaching guns had played a 
few days, to caqry the outer wiUl by 
assault; but although the troops got 
into the ditcL ai^d the ladders were 
fixed against the scarp of the rampar^ 
yet the fewwvho reached its summit 
were immediately bayoneted, and after 
a moody conflict of half an hour tbe 
assailants fell back, after having lost 
three hundred and fifty men. , 

IOC. Afi the attempts to breach the 
wall of *this outer intmnehmen^ by 
means of the heavy gn;ns having failed, 
and two out of the three Ij^viug been 
silenced by the superior weight qf the 
enemy's fire, an attempt was made to 
run a mine in. such a manner as t6 
blow it down ; ,while the single piece 
of ordnance which remained in a ser- 
viceable condition cofitinued its inef- 
fectual fire against the rampart. The 
gun could do nothing; but the mine, 
which was exploded on the night of 
the 29th, made a chasm in the wall, 
though not sufficiently wide as to be 
deemed practicable by the assaulting 
columns. Still a serg^^t and four 
men, who formed the forlom-bope, had 
gained its summit^ but they were not 
supported ; and before the next morn- 
ing the garrison had, with surprising 
activity, run up such interior defences 
as rendered all entrance impossible. 
Recourse was now had to a second 
mine; a new gallery was run under 
the wall, and, at four in the afternoon 
of the 4th October, it was sprung with 
a terrific explosion, which at once sept 
many of the French up into the air, 
and Drought down above one hundred 
feet of the wall. An assault was in- 
stantly ordered, both there at the 
old breach, and both proved successful. 
Holmes, with the second battalion of 
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the 24th, quickly forced his way 
through the smoke and crumbling 
ruins, almost before the rattle of the 
explosion had ceased ; while Lieuteu* 
ant Fraser of the same regiment at the 
same moment carried the old breach ; 
and, both uniting, drove the enemy 
into their interior line. This impor- 
tant achievement greatly elevated the 
spirits of the^ army, which had sunk 
considerably fi%m the long duration 
and serious loss SS life during the siege; 
and the speedy reductioia of the castle 
was anticipated, the pore especially as 
some supplies of ammunition had al- 
i-eady been I'ecejived from Santander, 
and more were j^nown* to be on the 
road, both from CiudadeRodrigo and 
Corunna. 

107. But these promising apphar- 
nnoes were of short continuance, and 
. soon gave way to such a succession of 
disasters, as not only shut dut almost 
all diope of a successful isswe to the 
siege, hut 60 neriously depressed the 
spirit of |h0 army as went far to 
Cgui^erbalanoe 'all the advantages of 
the campaign. J)ubreton and his brave 
garrison, who throughout the whole 
siege discharged wit^ incomparable 
vigour and talent the important duty 
intrusted to thefti, made the most stren- 
uous efforts to dispossess the b^iegers 
of the vantage-ground they had gained ; 
and, in }^^he first instance, at least, with 
unlooked-for success. A sally, sud- 
denly directed, on the afternoon of the 
next day, a^inst the advanced posts 
of the &itis]f within tlie outer wall, 
swept them all back and regained the 
old breach ; and though the garrison 
was driven in again the same evening, 
yet tliey had in the'mean time destroyed 
thislodgment, and caiTied off the tools. 
The two following days were employed 
by both parties in indefatigable ef- 
forts : the Allies increasing the front 
of their lodgment, and pushing their 
sap up to tho second line ; the French, 
by frequent sorties and an incessant 

S itwell as by rolling shells down 
pil, striving to retarol them. On 
vening of the 8th, however, the 
o%the sap had, by strenuous ex- 
ertions, been run to within ten yards 
of the wall ; and Dubreton, seeing an 
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assault of that line imminent, ordered 
a sally in the night, which succeeded 
so far, that ‘by a desperate rush the 
trench was gained, and before the ene^ 
my could be driven in again, — which 
was effected with the utmost gallantry 
by Major Cocks, who fell dead in tho 
moment of success, — the whole works, 
constructed with so much labour be- 
tween the outer and inner line, were 
destroyed. 

10^. 'was now evident, that to 
push iihe sap on so narrow a front,, 
without tho aid of artillery, was hope- 
less j and every effort was therefore 
made to increase the fire on the inner 
line. The arrival of ammunition from 
Santander enabled the engineers to do 
this. I'ho one remaining gun was 
'v^'orked incessantly; and the five iron 
howitzers did such good service, that 
it wafe evident tliat if an adequate sup* 
^ly^of ammunition could be obtained, 
tho place would speedily fall. But the* 
failure of that indispensable article 
again suspended the o|)erations, and it 
was nothin the 15th that the fire in 
the Breaching batteries could be re- 
newed, It was tlieii directed against 
the inner circle of the Napoleon bat- 
tery, while a mine, charged with nine 
hundred pounds of powder, w-as run 
Auder the church of San Roman. This 
done, and the howitzew having cleared 
away the temporary obstructions run 
up in the breach of the second line, a 
final assault was ordered for the night 

the 18th. At half-past four in tho 
morning, the signal was given by tho 
springing of the mine beneath the 
church of San Roman, which threw 
down a jmrt of the -wall ; and Colonel* 
Browse, at the head of a Portuguese 
battalion and some Spanish compaiiios, 
after a violent struggle, established 
themselves in its ruinp. At the aamo 
time; a detachment df the King^s Ger- 
man Le^on carried the breach of the 
second line; the Guai'ds, at another 
place, got in by escalade ; and the in- 
trenchment was won. Some bra'^e 
men, in the tumult of victory, even 
rushed on and got to the summit of 
the breach of the third line, where the 
bodies of Major Wurmb and a Hano- 
verian colonel were found. Uufortu- 
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nately, however, the efforts of these 
heroes were, in the darkness of the 
night, not adequately supported : the 
troops got dispersed in the space be- 
tween the second and third line ; and 
Dubreton, who had a powerful reserve 
in readiness to take advantage of such 
an incident, instantly rushed down 
with an overpowering force, and drove 
the assailants out of the lines they had 
so gallantly won, with the loss of two 
hundred men. • 

109. This was the last effort <if , the 
besiegers. The siege, which had, now 
continued without intermission for 
thirty days, had not only occasioned a I 
vast consumption of ammunition to ! 
the Allies, W'hich they could ill spare | 
in the exhausted state of their sup- j 
plies, but it had cost them two thou- , 
stind brave men killed and wounded, 
and given the French generals time to 
assemble forces from all quarters «forJ 
its relief. Souham, who had succeeded 
Clausel in the command, and had con- 
centrated his troops at Briviesca, had 
been joined by the whole amsgr of the 
north, and strong reinforcements from 
Alava; in consequence qf which, as his 
force was now raised to fofty-fuur 
thousand men, he hiid assumed an of- 
fensive attitude, which had obliged, 
Wollingtou to unite nearly the whole 
besieging to the covering army, on the 
day of the last assault. He had oven 
drlvon in the British pickets, and ob- 
tained possession of Quintana Palla on 
their left, though from this his men 
were immediately expelled by Sir Ed- 
ward Paget with two divisions. Ac- 
counts, however, were at the same time 
received from Madrid, which rendered 
it indispensable for the Allies forth- 
with to provide for the security of the 
centre of Spain. Boult, who had with- 
out molestation assembled his whole 
forces iu Andalusia, inieLuding Drouet’s 
from Estremedura, had marched from 
Granada in the middle of September, 
by the way of Caravaca, and effected 
his junction with the army of the 
centre, under Joseph, on the 29th of 
the same month, at Albante. Their 
united force was sixty thousand strong, 
without reckoning on any of Buchers 
troops. 


110. BoHasteros, whose activity and 
energy had hitherto procured for him 
a high reputation, was so mortified at 
being directed by the Cortes to act in 
obedience to the directions of Welling- 
ton, that at this critical period he not 
only hung back, and kept his impor- 
tant force in a state of inactivity, but 
actually published a proclamation to 
his troops, appealing the Spanish 
pride against the indi^iity of serving 
under a foreigner ; a proceeding for 
which the go^rnment of Cadis most 
justly deprived him of his command, 
and confined him in the fortress of 
Ceuta. But, n^canwl^Je, the evil was 
done, and was irreparable : the whole 
army of tho^outh had united with 
tha^ of the centiip, and was advancing 
rapidly against Madrid sixty thousand 
strong; while the reinforced artny of 
the northj^ mustering forty-five, thou- 
sand soldiers, pressed on W^lington on 
the nortSern side. Thus, as usflal, 
the wholes; weight of tbb contest had 
fallen upon the British gen^l, whose 
united force, after the losses and(ficl^ 
ness of the campaign, being little more 
than half the number of the enemy’s 
armies directed against them, a retreat 
to a central position became a matter 
of ncccssit 3 \ Accordingly the siege 
of the 5 fastle of Burgos was raised on 
the night of the 2lBt, not without se- 
vere regret on the part of the English 
generak 

^ 111. Boult’s first operations were 

directed against the castle of Chin- 
chilla, a fort of great strength situated 
on « high rock at the point of junction 
of the roads of Alicante and Valencia, 
and commanding the only route from 
the eastern provinces to the capital. 
It was garrisoned by two hundred and 
forty men, and, from its inaccessible 
situation, was well-nigh impregnable. 
Wellington bad calculated upon the 
siege of this fort retarding the advance 
of the French from the south a con- 
siderable time ; and Ballasteros was^ to 
have united with the whole guerilla 
parties from the southern provinces, 
who would have formed a mass of above 
twenty thousand combatants;^ and, 
united to thirty thousand Anglo-Por- 
itttgueae under Hill at Toledo, migjit 
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have seriously retarded, if they could 
not altogether prevent, the march of 
Soiilt and Joseph to the capital. But 
Ballasteros’ disobedience of the orders 
he had received, enabled Soult, with- 
out molestation, not only to assemble 
his forces, but to continue his march 
with such rapidity, that he appeared 
before this fort on the 3d of O^ber; 
and the cssilt being immediii^^ in- 
vested^ it 8urrd|^ered on th^'dth, in 
consequence of the singular circum- 
stance of lightning having fallen on the 
garrison, killing the governor and eight 
men, and wounding a still greater 
number. Upon this, the remainder, 
seized with superstitious dread, im- 
mediately hoisted the white flag. By 
this fortunate catastrophe, coupled 
with the no less auspicious disobedi- 
ence of Ballasteros, Soult was enabled 
-to bring his whole force, i^ conjunc- 
tion with that of Joseph, in all sixty 
thousand men, to boar again^ the cen- 
tre of Spain, where Hill, nowrmnforced 
by the troo|)8 from Cadiz, withan army 
tiDt ^.t the utmost exceeding forty 
thousand, of whom part were Span- 
iards, was intrusted with the defence 
of the capital. « 

112. In these circumstances, it be- 
came a matter <ff necessity to abandon 
Madrid, and nothing, it was erideut, 
short of a union of the whole British 
force in the Peninsula, in a central 
situation on the plains of Leon$ could 
aflbrd them any chance of maintaining 
their footing in Spain. Wellington 
then experiented the truth of what he 
had long before expressed in his corre- 
spondence, viz., that the invasion of 
Andalusia and the siege of Cadiz, by 
retaining a large portion of the French 
force in a state of com^iaTative inac- 
tivity, BO far as resisting the British 
army was concerned, had been a sensi- 
ble benefit to the allied cause; and that 
the battle of Salamanca, by inverting 
this order, and bringing their masses 
concentrated together, from the moun- 
tains of Asturias to the hay of Cadiz, 
upon the British host, would, in the 
first instance at least, prove a disad- 
vantage. He transmitted orders to 
Hill accordingly to abandon the line of 
the Tagus, which he had hitherto held, 


evacuate Madrid, and fall back by the 
Guadarrama pass to the neighbourhood 
of Salamanca. These directions were 
immediately obeyed; the preparations 
for the defence of the line of the Tagus 
were discontinued; Madrid was evacu- 
ated, amidst the frequent tears and 
mournful silence of the inhabitants ; a 
dense mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, followed the troops for miles be- 
wailing their departure. On the same 
day Joseph made his entry, and the 
British army, at first in good order, 
took the road for the Guadarrama pass. 

113. HIEea^while Wellington himself 
had extraordinaiy hardships to encoun- 
ter in his retreat from Burgos. No 
small difiiculty was experienced at the 
very outset in getting the troops across 
the bridge of the Arlanza; for it was 
comipandcd by the castle, and the 
enemy, aware of the intentions of the 
J>esiegers, had brought every gun they 
possibly could to bear on the narrow 
archway. Such, however, were the 
precautions taken by the British engi- 
neers, to^reveiit the carriages passing 
from making any noise, as the French 
had done twelve years before at the 
siege oFtho Fort of Bard in the valley 
of Aosta, [ante, Chap. xxxi. § 72], that 
|he whole would have got over during 
the night in safety, had not some irre- 
gular Spanish horse heedlessly galloped 
past, and, by their ill-timed clatter, 
attracted the attention of the garrison, 
who instantly commenced a heavy fire 
'on the bridge, then crowded with car- 
riages. It at first was very destruc- 
tive; but the aim was soon lost as tho 
guns recoiled, and the remaining dis- 
chaiges, which continued through the 
wh^; night, did little or no mischief. 
This bight-march, which, from its ex- 
traordinary difficuh^luid boldness, had 
never been anticipted. by the French, 
genera^ gave Wellington a full day’s 
jourhny in advance of them, and the 
French cavalry did not overtake the 
allies in any force till the forenoon of 
the 23d. 

114, Several sharp affairs between 
the horse on either side then took place. 
In particular, at the passage of the 
Hormaza, General Anson’s brigade 
twice charged the head of the pursuera 
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as they forded, and for three hours 
checked the pursuit. A more serious 
action took place near Yenta de Pozo, 
Ti^hen the French cavalry, who had at 
length forced the passage, and were 
hotly pursuing Anson’s horsemen, who 
were retiring in disorder, were received 
by two battalions of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion drawn up in square. The 
imperial cavaliy came on with their 
wonted gallantry and loud shouts, but 
they were unable to retaliate upon the 
Germans the disaster of the 23d June, 
\antet Chap. Lxviii. §§ 82, 83]: the 
steady squares received thepa with a 
rolling volley ; and after several ineffec- 
tual charges, in the course of which 
they sustained a severe loss, the fVench 
squadi'ons were obliged to withdraw, 
and the retreat on that day was con- 
tinued without any farther molesta- 
tion. The army, retiring in tVo col- 
umns, crossed the Pisuerga, and ])ea(b 
quarters were fixed for the njght at 
Cordovilla. Much disorder prevailed 
there during the night, in consequence 
of the soldiei's, whose discj|)line had 
become relaxed from the very com- 
mencement of the retreat, breaking 
into the subterranean vaulted in that 
vicinity, where the wine of the vintage 
was stored. The effects of intemper- 
ance generally appeared when the troof)S 
b^n to move next morning; but luck- 
ily the enemy was not aware of the 
circumstance, and thoiretreat of twenty 
miles was conducted that day without 
molestation as far as Duenas, acrosi 
the Carrion, where the Guards, who 
had disembarked at Corunna, joined 
the army nearly on the spot where 
Sir John Moore had commenced his 
forward movement against Soqljlr four 
years before. 

115. It had .i^w become evident 
that the French i^valry, nearly double 
that of the Allies, and fresh from can- 
tonments, while the British and Por- 
tuguese were exhausted by the fatigues 
of a long campaign, could hardly be 
opposed with success in the open field. 
The utmost vigilance, therefore, was 
requisite in conducting a long march, 
in presence of an enemy so superior in 
numbers generally, and especially pre- 
dominant in that arm, so essential 


during a retreat. The troops, accord- 
ingly, were rested a day behind the 
Carrion, to recruit their st^ngth and 
give time for concentration ; the whole 
bridges over that river were mined for 
explosion, and on the day following 
the retreat was continued towards the 
Douro. Unfortunately, however, the 
bridges of Palencla over the Carrion 
had ‘ not been occupied in sufficient 
strength, and Foy drate out the troops 
who held the town,* and gained the 
bridges before the explosion took place. 
A ford was also c^xterously discovered 
by the enemy near Villamuriel, while 
the bridge over the Pisuerga at Taxiejo 
was prematurely fired, and failed in its 
effect, so that the French horsemen 
galloped over, and made the partv in 
poSsession of the town prisoners. These 
untoward events destroyed theatrength 
of Wellii^on’s position, for over the 
bridges tifus won the enemy could pour 
in any wumbers they chose ; ancU the 
left wasaoeordingly thrown back, which 
had been hotly engaged nearly the 
whole, day. At length the Englj^h 
general, seeing that the enemy*? pro- 
gress in that quarter seriously endan- 
gered the who^ army, repaired to the 
spot, and ordered an offensive move- 
ment to drive tho flench back again 
over ti(ie river. Those who had crossed 
the ford at Villamuriel were imme- 
diately attacked by two brigatjes under 
Majo$ - general Oswald’s orders, and 
driven across the Carrion with consid- 
erable loss, though the Allies suffered 
severely, and Alava waEPvvounded while 
heading the Spanish infantry in the 
pursuit. 

116. After this check the army re- 
tired sixteen miles on the following day 
without molestation to Cabezon, on the 
left bank of the Pisuerga; and, as the 
ground on that side of the river is very 
strong, and the approach to the bridge 
difficult, the troops were halted for 
two days there, while the destruction 
of the bridge at Tordesillas eqi^y 
prevented their progress in that direc- 
tion, On the 2&th, the bridges at Ca- 
bezon 'and Valladolid were both bloam 
up, and the army retreated across the 
Douro, the whole bridges over which 
were destroyed. The French, how- 
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ever, got a body of horse across 

by swimmwgy immediately commcDced 
repairing the bridge at Tordesillas ; 
npoti which the British were moved in 
strength to that point, and immediate- 
ly began establishing batteries, which 
stopped the advance of the enemy in 
that quarter. Souham made no for- 
ther attempt to continue the pursuit , 
beyond the Ut uro at this time, is h^ 
was unwilling hazard a geiieirfil’'en« 
gagoment till the approach of Joseph 
and Soult enabled him 0 do so with'A' 
decided superiority. «ThuB the British 
remained unmolested behind its bro^ 
sti'eam till the 6th of November, when 
the bridges both at Toro and Tordesil- 
las having been restored, •and the near 
approach of Soult, with an overwhejm- 
force from the south, rendering 
the line of the Douro no longer ten- 
able, the retreat was resume^. On the 
8th the army effected its junction with 
HilVs corps, and both united* took up 
a x>OBition at Alba de Tormes and San 
Chrjetoval,»on the ground which the 
aicny«had twice occupied before, and 
which was liallowed by the recollection 
of the glorious tictory of which it had 
been the theatre^ . r 
117- While the British, who possessed 
the advantage lA an interior line of 
communication, were thus conctutrat- 
ing their forces in front of Salamanca, 
Soult Avas following Hill’s corps with 
all the expedition in his powev, and 
stretching out his light troops to the 
northward, in order to feel for the 
army of Souhf&n, which was descend- 
ing from tho Douro. On the 6th, his 
headquarters Avere at ArA*’fiio, and on 
the day following the advanced posts 
of tho two armies entered into commu- 
nication by Medina Campo. The main* 
bodies were not long in eflecting a junc- 
tion; and on the lOth^hc united force, 
advanced'^'towards the British post at 
Alba de Tormes. General Hamilton, 
with a brigade of Portuguese, held the 
castle at that place, round w'hich some 
fieldworks had been hastily construct- 
ed; and though Soult battered it with 
eighteen pieces of artillery, to which, 
the allies had only four guns to reply, 
yet their fire of musketry was kept 
up with such vigour that the enemy 


did not venture upon an assault, bat 
sought for and found a ford higher up 
the Tormes, at Galisancho. On the 
following day the whole French army 
passed over, and took post in a strong 
position near Mozarbes, from whence 
detachments of their numerous cavalry 
threatened the communications of tho 
British with Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
i^rce now at the disposal of the French 
marshals was very formidable, amount- 
ing to no tesB thau ninety-five thousand 
men, of whom twelve thousand were 
superb cavalry, with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon.* 

118. To oppose this immense forer, 
Wellington had fifty -two thousand 
British and Portuguese, including four 
thousand horse, eighty-nine guns, and 
fourteen thousand S|janiards; but on 
the l^t little reliance could be placed 
in a regular engagement. With so 
|p*eat an inferiority, it was impossible 
for the English general to attack the 
French on the strong ground which 
they themselves had selected ; but ho 
offered battle on his own ground, and 
for th is purpose withdrev/ to the famous 
position of Arapeiles. The sight of 
that meltiorable field strongly excited 
the soldiers of both armies ; the French, 
qpnscioiiB of their superiority in num- 
ber, demanded with loud cries to be led 
to tho combat, hoping to wash out tho 
I'ecollection of their former defeat on 
the very spot oh which it had been 
^Ustained. The sight of the ground, 
still blanched by the skeletons of their 
countrymen, and strewn with frag- 
ments of casques and cuirasses, excited 
in the highest degree their warlike en- 
thusi^m. The British, nothing doubt- 
ful of the result of a second battle of 
Salamanca, clustered in great .strength 
on the two Arapeil^^d the ridge of 
Ariba : and gazing witB' stem resolve 
on the interminable masses of the ene- 
my, panted for the thrilling moment 
which was to bring to a decisive issue 
their long-protract^ contest. The opi- 
nions of the French generals, however, 
wore divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. Jourdan, whoso 

' * **Thc three united armies mnstci*od 

ninety-five thousand combatants.*’— B blmas, 
i. 242. 
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martial fire age had not extinguished, 
Wita eager to fight immediately; and 
♦or this purpose proposed to bear down 
.’.t once on the Allies, and hazard all on 
the issue of a single battle. Soult, on 
the other hand, bettor instructed in 
the character of the troops with whom 
he had to deal, hesitated to attack 
^hem where they stood, and, instead, 
moved a considerable part of his force 
to the left, so as to menace the commu- 
incation with Ciudad Rodsigo, much 
ns Murmont had done, but on a wider 
circle, so as to be beyond the roach of 
the falcon swoop which had proved so 
fatal to his predecessor. 

119. Wellington, knowing that the 
immense superiority of the enemy, 
^speciallj' in cavalry, rendered it an 
‘asy matter for them to outflank his 
Pv'Sition, and disturb his communica- 
ons, took the resolution, as they would 
Tiot fight, to retreat : already the.baf^ 
gage had dehled through Salamanca, 
suid at throe o’clock in the afternoon 
several loud explosions in the British 
roar announced to both aryxie^ that 
the movement had commenced. The 
operation, however, was a very hazard- 
ous one ; for, in performing it, the 
allied army, defiling almost within can- 
non-shot of the enemy, presented the^r 
liauk, several miles in length, to his 
attack ; and a daring general had the 
same opportunity for a brilliant stroke 
which had been presented to Welling- 
ton by Marmoiit on the samo grounej^ 
four months before. Possibly the ex- 
treme ardour of the French soldiers 
might, notwithstanding the prudence 
of their leader, have brought on a gene- 
ral action ; but in that decisive, mo- 
ment the star of England prowled. 
A violent storm of rain, accompanied 
y a thick mis^ came on, whicti lor 
VO hours refldered it impossible' to 
r e any objecii more than a few yeirds 
.ihead ; and during this interval of 
darkness, the whole British army mov- 
ed safely past the dangerous ground, in 
three columns, having the advantage 
of moving on the high-roads, while the 
en-?my could only attack by cross lanes, 
now almost impassable from wet. A^ 
’ew cavalry alone followed the Allies, 

- nd made two hundred prisoners; and 
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the single trophy wdiioh ,^e enemy 
could show from a crisis which might 
have changed the fate ofi Spain and 
the world, was the English second in 
command. Sir Edward Paget, who acci- 
dentally fell on the day following into 
the hands of a small party of house, 
while riding unattended from one col- 
umn to the other, during the darkness 
Of akevere storm. ^ 

120. The retreat the Arapeiles 
to Ciudad Rodrigo lasted but three 
c|ayi^« and it Van only disturbed by the 
caVahy of the Fiench, almost all their 
infantry and guns having halted at 
Salamanca, j^evertheless the distress 
of the troops for the most part was 
great, the dftorders frightful, and the 
loy sustained very considerable. Dur- 
ing the whole march the weather was 
to the last degree inclement ; stormstif 
wind and rain succeeded each other 
with hardly any intennission ; and the 
spirit of*tho soldiers, already weakened 
by the long continuance and severe fa- 
tigues of the retreat, sank in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and precipitatec^thtm 
into general confusion and insubordi- 
nation. The roads were so broken up 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the guns and baggage - waggons 
could be dragged tlfroiigh ; the sup- 
plies; •fspccially of Sir R. Hill’s coips, 
almost totally failed, from the troops 
having been thrown off their former 
communications withe »ut gaining any 
new ones) and the soldiers, compelled 
to straggle in quest of subsistence, fell 
into the usual disorder^ of a disorgan- 
ised army. Many yielded to the un- 
bounded passion for intoxication which 
breaks out in all men during severe 
distress, but has in every age lieen 
^n a peculiar manner the disgrace of 
the English people. On the 16th tho 
march of the army was through a oon- 
tinued forest, whero vast quantities of 
swine were feeding under the trees ; 
the soldiers immediately dispersed to 
shoot the prey thus jxresented to their 
hand; and, such a rolling of musketry 
was heard through tho woods, that 
WelHngton at first thought the enemy 
were upon them. 

121. A sharp skirmish took place as 
the rear-guard of the army was descend- 
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ing the steep slope which leads from 
the high tabledand covered with the 
forest to the Huebro stream, which, j 
however, wks passed with very little | 
loss. A deviation from orders on the 
part of some of the officers in direc- 
tion of columns, had soon after well- 
nigh occasioned a serious loss, by tak- 
ing the men to a place where the road, 
though more ^lirect, was crossed by a 
river in an imptesable state of flood. 
From this dilemma they were only 
estricated by being led hack by Well- 
ington in person, fortunately without 
the enemy’s knowledge, to the ford 
which he had originally assigned ; and 
on the 17th the weather was so dread- , 
ful, and the privations of «the troops so 
excessive, that most serious disasters 
might be anticipated if the retreat were 
conducted farther in such calamitous 
pircnmstances. Happily, as this was 
the worst day of tlicir suffering, so it 
was dhe lost: Soult, whose trttjps were 
suffering nearly as much as those of 
the ^llias, was compelled by utter etar- 
va^ou to aisoontinue the pursuit at 
the Huebro; View squadrons only fol- 
lowed to the /Takhanes; on the 18 th 
the weather clears up; provisions in 
plenty were obtained from the maga- 
zines at Ciudad Kodrigo, and liberally 
served out to tho famishing t^pops ; 
and the weaiied men, finding fuel and 
diybivoiiacB on tho sandy hills near 
that fortress, forgot their fatigues 
around the blazing watchfires, and, 
after six months’ incessant toils and 
dangers, sank'into the enjoyment of 
undisturbed repose. 

122* Both parties were now thorough- 
ly exhausted with their fatigues, and 
not only rest, but a separation on either 
side an quest of subsistence, had be-^ 
come indispensable. If Soult had te- 
iniiined.|y|th all his forces together for ; 
a week longer, one*half of his soldiers, 
and probably all his horses, w;ould have 
perished of actual famine ; aiid if WeU-' 
ington’a retreat in similar storms had 
continued a few days more^ his army 
would have been well-nigh dissolved. 
Both the French and the English com- 
manders accordingly put their troops 
into winter quarters, and the vast ar- 
rays which had so recently crowded 


the banks of the Tormea were dispersed 
over a wide extent of surface. I'ho 
British went into cantonments on the 
Coa and the Agueda; the left being 
thrown back to Lamego, and the right 
advanced to Bejar, to hold the pass of 
Banos. Headquarters were ngain estab- 
lished at Frenada, Soult’s noble army 
was entirely dislocated ; his own head- 
quarters were established at Toledo; 
Joseph returned with his guards to 
Madrid ; and tho bulk of the force was 
cantoned, in Old and New Castile, be- 
tween th^ t)ouro and the Tagus — Sahi- 
manca being occupied in strength by 
two divisions. But th%ground lost in 
the campaign was never recovered ; 
Asturias and Estremadura remained in 
the undisturbed possession of the Span- 
iards ; the imperial standards never 
again crossed the Sierra Morena; and 
Andalusia, Murcia, and Granada were 
^naljy delivered from the oppression 
of the invader. 

123. The losses sustained by the 
British and Portuguese during this re- 
treat, ^by^^asualties or prisoners in the 
field, did not exceed fifteen hundred 
men ; but the stragglers who fell into 
the encftiy’s hands were much more 
numerous, and the prisoners taken in 
t]>is way exceeded three thousand. Al- 
together, from the time that the siege 
of Burgos was abandoned, the army 
had been weakened by the loss of near- 
ly seven thousand mon. The insubor- 
^nation of the troops, and tho fright- 
lul habits of intemperance to which 
in many cases they surrendered them- 
selves, were the main causes of this 
serious diminution ; for the retreat 
had been conducted with extraordi- 
nary skill; the men of both armies had 
retired above two hundred miles, in 
presetted of greatly superior forces, 
siuglebattalion being broken, 
|‘ or standard taken. No stores, 

PmKfiure, or provisions, had been de- 
sm^red ; none of the sick and wound- 
ed abandoned ; no night marches, with 
the exception of that under the cannon 
of the castle of Burgos, had taken 
place ; the journeys gone over during 
the day had been far from excessive; 
and till the last three days, when tho 
extraordinary throng had occasioned a 
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deficicQcy in the supplies, no want of 
provisions had been experienced by the 
troops. When, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, it was still found that 
the loss from the defalcation of ma> 
rauders and the capture of drunkards 
had been so serious, and that the dis- 
cipline of the army had been relaxed 
to a great degree during the retreat, 
Wellington deemed it indispensable to 
make a great effort to recall all ranks 
to a sense of their duty ; and for tMs 
purpose he addressed a sevepe^ letter of 
admonition to the officers cottlniauding 
divisions and brigades, complaining in 
an ei^ecial nim|per of the habitual inat- 
tention of regimental officers to their 
various duties, in so far as the subor- 
dination, discipline, and comforts of 
the troops were concerned.* 

124. Never was a document publish- 
ed by a British commander which pro- 
duced a stronger sensation, or gav^ ris| 
to more vehement feelings, than this 
celebrated address. That the com- 
plaints were in gi'eat part well found- 
ed, and that every one's rf^pl^ection 
could afford ample confirmation of the 
material facts stated, was indeed cer- 
tain ; but 1^11 the necessity of publish- 
ing them to the army, and consequent- 
ly by the English newspapers to ^1 

* “The anny has met with no disribter; 
it has suffered no privations which but trif- 
ling attention on the part of the officers could 
not have prevented ; it has suffered no hard- 
ships excepting those resulting from the ne- 
cessity of being exposed to the inclemcncieg 
of the weather at a time when they were 
most severe. The necessity for retreat ex- 
isting, none was ever made on which tho 
troops made such Short marches; none on 
which they made such long and repeated 
halts ; and none on which the retreating ar- 
mies wore so little pressed on their rear by 
the enemy. Yet, feom the moment the troops 
commenced their retreatfrom theneighbom*-' 
hood ofMadrid on the one hand, andBntgos 
on the other, the officers lost oU 
over the men. Irregularities and 
all descriptions were committed with mram 
ity, and losses have been sustained 
ought never to have been incurred. Thow- 
cijuinc of evciy army, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes fn some degrees relaxed ; 
but 1 am concerned to observe, thatfibb army 
under my command has fallen off in'this re- 
speet in the late cam}»uga to a groater degree 
than any army with which 1 have ever been, 
or of wluch I liavo ever road.*’— Wellington 
to Officers commanding Divisions and Brigades, 
lx. 074, 570. 


Europe, was uot equally apparent. 
Even if it had been necessary, it was 
uiged that some allowance should have 
been made for men who h&d been en- 
gaged for nearly eleven months in con- 
stant sieges, marches, or battles; and 
whose efforts during that period had 
delivei'ed half of the Peninsula, and 
drawn upon them the enemy's military 
force the whole o% Spain. 

125. The roproachfes, too, though 
generally well founded, were uot appli- 
cable to sorae corps, particularly the 
light division apd Foot Guards, tho 
latter of wliich had joined from Co- 
iitnna, and w^o had conducted their re- 
treat in admirable order; and Well- 
ington was net aware that his own well- 
conceived arrangements for the supply 
of^provisioDB to his troops had been 
in many cases rendered totally nuga- 
tory, from the impossibility of getting 
the meadl of transport for tho stores, 
or the xftgligence of inferior funotion- 
aries in carrying his orders into execu- 
tion. In some cases, when he sig^pos- 
ed the men were getting tnree r^ti^ns 
a-day regularly servedvout, they were 
in fact living on ahbrns which they 
picked up, or spriue which they shot in 
the woods. For these reasons the re- 
proof was, not without foundation, 
comx^lpined of as unjust by many ; but 
there can be no doubt that, to the 
great body of the troops, the justice of 
the remarks was what rendered them 
so unpalatable; and that the cogency 
of the maxim, — “ the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel,” Sever was more 
signally evinced tlian on this occasion. 
As usual after such admonitions, how- 
ever, the reproof, though universally 
complained of, in the end produced 
^salutary effects. The officers loudly 
declaimed against the injustice with 
which they h^ been treated, Imt quiet- 
ly set about remedying the disorders 
, which they were wdl aware had crept 
into the' service ; vast improvements 
were effected in the organisation and 
arrangements of the troops before the 
next campaign; and all admitted that 
It was in a great degree to their benefi- 
cial effect that the triumphs of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees were to be ascribed. 

126. While this surprising campaign 
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wa« going on in the centre and north 
of Spain, the operations in the south 
and on tlie east coast, though not 
equally brilliant, spstained the charac> 
ten^ of the British arms, and in their 
tultlmate effects were attended with 
important results in the deliverance of 
the Peninsula. It has been already 
noticed how much Wellington found 
his operations cimpeded, immediately 
before the battlctof Salamanca, by the 
project of Lord William Bentinck to 
commence his grand divirsion on the 
Italian shores, tlj^'e^y reducing the 
British expedition destined to acton 
tlie east of Spain to six tjiousand men. 
Such as it was, however, this arma- 
ment produced a very conciderable im- 
pression, and clearly proved of what 
importance, on the general issue of tne 
■campaign, the operations in that quai> 
iter, if more vigorovtsly conducted and 
with a larger force, might htve been. 
-Gencml Maitland, who confmanded 
this force, arrived at Port Mahon in 
Minofca, in ^he middle of July, and at 
iir«^ B|<ood across for the coast of Cata- 
lonia, withvi^'^iew, if possible, to at- 
tempt a against Tarra- 

gona. Finding, however, though pre- 
parations for a considerable rising in 
that quarter had f^ecii made, that there 
was no Spanish force in existeqpe ca- 
pable of keeping the field as a regular 
army, and that they could only bring 
eight thousand Soroatenos int<i the 
field, while the French had thirteen 
thousand disposable men in the pro- 
vince, besides ghichet’s force, of a still 
greater amount, in Valencia, be wisely 
judged that it would be hopeless to 
make an effort in that province, and 
therefore made for Alicante, where a 
strong forti^ss, still in the hands of 
the Murciafts, uifered^a secure base for 
his operations. There, accordingly, he 
landed, in the beginning of August; 
and his arrival was most opportune and 
beneficial to the common ckUse, as it 
saved tha| jiii^ess, which was menac- 
ed with Ilk consequence of the 

defeat of Genml O’JDonnell. That 
geneml, wif^ the last reserves of the 
Murcians, six Uiousand strong, had 
been totally routed by a division of 
Sachet's army under Harispe, only ten 
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days before, at the mouth of the p^ss 
of Castalla, and was now wholly unable 
to keep the field. 

127. Maitland's forces were all dis- 
embarked at Alicante by the 11th 
August; but^ although he found him- 
self in communication with a body of 
Spaniards considerable in point of nu- 
merical amount, no reliance could bo 
placed upon them for operations in 
the field ; and he was soon overwhelm- 
ed by the* innumerable crosses, jeal- 
ousies, and vexations to which eveiy 
British commander throughout t]ie 
war, without exception, was subjected, 
who attempted to cornffH^ne operations 
with the Peninsular troops, and which 
the iron will and invincible persever- 
ance of Wellington alone had been able 
to overcome. The governor of Ali- 
cante, in the first instance, refused to 
give liim possession of that fortress, 
q^id ^nly a limited number of men 
were permitted to remain within its 
walls; of the British soldiers only 
three thousand were English or Ger- 
man, >Yhci^could be relied on for the 
real shock, the remainder being Medi- 
terranean mercenaries, whose steadi- 
ness in dbtion was untried ^nd doubt- 
ful; and the moment ojiemuons in the 
figld were proposed, suchextraordinaiy 
difficulties as to providing subsistence 
and the means of transport were thrown 
in the way by the Spanish authorities 
and commanders, that Maitland aban- 
doned the attempt in despair, and not 
&ng after, under the combined influ- 
ence of bad health and disgust, re- 
signed his command. At the same 
time twelve hundred inen, under Gen- 
eral, afterwards Sir Rufane Donkin, 
disemblldted at Denk, to the east of 
^Alicantef' hut they were speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces, and forced 
to.bsMe themselves to their ships. 
Mainhw was succeeded by General 
Maol^ll^, who held the command 
oilljr a few Weeks, when he was 
siipA^B^ed by General Clinton; but 
he ^06 ivas paralysed by the dffi&cul- 
^es'^with which lie was surrounded; 
and though on the 22d November the 
citadel of Alicante was siin’endei'ed to 
the keeping of the British, stiU no of- 
fensive movement worth noticing was 
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attempted. General Campbell came 
nest with four thousand fresh troops 
from Sicily; but the season for active 
opei*ationB had now passed, and the 
winter was spent in strenuous efforts 
to put the army on a more efficient 
footing. It was fortunate that at this 
period Suchet was so far deceived by 
the habitual exaggerations of the Span- 
iards that ho attempted nothing, be- 
lieving that the Allies had fifty thou- 
sand men in his front, J^hus this 
expedition, though it did nothing else, 
yet produced the important effect of 
detaining his whole force in that pai*t 
of Spam, andiprevcnting any portion 
of it from joining the mass which was 
concentrating from all other quarters 
against Wellington in the plains of Old 
Castile. 

12S. Though the war in Catalonia 
and the Asturias was not distinguish- 
ed by any brilliant events during thlg 
campaign, yet the Spaniaids wei'b in 
both slowly regaining the ascendancy. 
The weight of the English annT, 
though distant, operated with scnailue 
effect in both these pnjvincA, ahd by 
compelling the French to concentrate 
their forces to succour menaced points, 
or await contingent events, allowed the 
inhabitants to wrest from them several 
important posts. In spring, Montsef- 
rat was abandoned by the invaders, 
and immediately occupied by Colonel 
Green, who, with some iSpauish bonds, 
again fortified that important strong- 
hold. Decaen and ‘Maurice Matliieu* 
collected their forces, and in the end 
of July drove the Spaniards a second 
time from it ; hpt> instead of retain- 
ing their conqueSl> they set fire to the 
buildings, and tho flames of mon- 
aste^ told all the inhabitant of the 
adjoining plains that the holy moun- 
tain was no longer polluted 
presence of the spoiler. The of 
Lacy, d’Erolles, and 

however, kept undisputed pdS)ilMlii|on 
of the whole hill ranges with 
the country abounded : the 
the f^nch extended only over 
fortress^ which they held, and the 
plains in their immediate viiiinity ; and 
so precarious was their aulharity in 
more remote quarters, that eight thou- 


sand men were r^uired to keep open 
the communication between Gerona, 
Barcelona, and Tarragona. 

129. In Asturias, an En^ish squad- 
ron, commanded. by Sir Home Pop- 
ham, appeared in the end of June ou 
the coast, and did excellent service by 
keeping the French posts in a state of 
constant alarm, so as to prevent Caffaiv 
elli from detaching any considerable 
force to the aid of Marinont previous 
to the battle of Salkmanca. Castro 
Urdiales, a strong fort on the sea- 
coast, was taken in the beginning of 
July, which euaolecf tho squadron to 
communicate freely with the insure 
gents iu the ‘interior; and although 
several attempts on .Santander, Gueta- 
rio, and Bilbao failed, from the strong 
foAifications with which tho French 
had established themselves in these 
towns, yet they were all evoc^ted 
and fell ihto the hands of th'e &^n- 
iards one occasion of the general ^n- 
eentration of the French mrces in the 
northern provinces, which ^lowe^ the 
disaster of Salamanca, .HUbao, Jp- 
deed, was reoccupied 9*^fPareni on 
the 27th August; but the whole coast 
from Corunna ^to Guefario remained 
in tlie hands of the Allies, and the 
English vessels of waf poweriully cou- 
tributjd to foment the insurrection 
in these important provinces. At the 
same time iu the centre of Spain the 
powei;of Joseph was so ephemeral, that 
when Soult, with the armies of the 
south and centre, passed on in pursuit 
of Hill’s army in the end of October,. 
Elio, the Empecinado, and Bassecour, 
having united their bands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid, reoccupied that 
capital, where they committed great 
^xcesses^ and thrust out the garrison, 
who, with a crowd of helpUss depen- 
dents, again Idl a burden on the un- 
happy monordi in the plains of Old 
Castile, 

I 130. SudL was the memorable cam- 
paign of Salamanca, one of the most 
glorious, in a militarj^pbint of view, 
^ which the English ahnals dan boast 
the moat decisive in its results in fa- 
vour of the allied cause, which had yet 
occurred in the Revolutionary war. 
For the first time ^nce the star of 
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Napoleon had appeared in the aacen* conquest. Such a sacrifice could nnt 
^ant, the balance had not only hung again be made; no second Andalusia 
oven between the contending powers, remained to recruit the armies of tho 
but iuclinid decidedly to the allied north after another overthrow. Afresh 
side. At the opening of the campaign^ disaster like that of Salamanca would 
the French armies occupied the whole drive the invaders, as by a whirlwind, 
of Spain, from the Asturian rocks to from the whole Peninsula, The sense 
the bay of Cadiz. The great frontier of this, which pervaded the breasts of 
fortresses of Badajoz and Ciudad Rod- the officers and soldiers in both armies, 
rigo were in^their hands; and the consoled the Allies for their retreat, 
British army,*‘ irestrained within the and depressed the imperial legions even 
bounds of Porti%al, seemed unable to in the mijst of their transient success, 
pass the giants who stood to guard the 132. The whole warlike establish- 
entrance into the Spanish territoiy. ments of the latter had been lost; in 
At its close, both ttlese vital strong- a military point of view, their hold of 
holds had been wrested from their all the Peninsula to the south of tho 
arms; Andalusia and fbe whole pro- Ebro had been loosened. The great 
vinces to the south of Ijie Sierra Mo- arsenals of Madrid, Seville, Ciudad 
rena delivered from their oppression; Rodrigo, and the lines before C<adiz, 
a mortal blow to their power stifick had fallen into the enemy’s hands or 
•on the plains of Castile; Madrid had been destroyed; no reserve parks re- 
welcomed its deliverers within its mainbd to enable them to attempt the 
^tds; and Cadiz, relieved* after its |iege of the frontier places of^Portugal : 
thr|p years’ blockade, found the gigan- no fortresses were now in their posses- 
tic works of its besiegers, and their sion to delay the enemy should he 
thousand guns, the trophies of its de- make a second inroad into the interior 
liveftmce. *ln Marshal Soult’s words, of Spaiiy a single disaster on the 
tlfb little of Salamanca had indeed Board ^uld instantly compel the 
proved a great historic event, which evacuation of Madrid and Valencia, 
had resounded through Europe and and send the whole French armies in 
the New World. The campaigns of confusion behind the Rbro. A sense 
Marlborough had no such momentous of this insecurity paralysed the French 
triumphs to commemorate ; the elories db much as it animated the British 
of Creasy and Azincour were in com- army ; the perception of it, joined to 
parison sterile in durable results. an ardent thirst for vengeance for the 
131. Oreat as was the disappoint- wrongs they had received, had again 
ment felt in the first instance in ^vived in a fearful degree the insur- 
England, at the untoward conclusion section in the whole provinces of the 
of the campaign, and the calamitous kingdom not actually in tho possession 
issue of the retreat from Burgos, it of the imperial troops. The recent 
was yet evident, on a calm retrospect appointment of .Wellington as gene- 
its results, and the relative situa- r^issimo of the Spanish armies, pro- 
tion of parties ak. its commencement mised to impart to them a degree of 
and termination, that the succesaa efficiency which ‘they had never pre- 
ened had been immense, and that viously attainied, i^nd to direct them in 
the French power in the Peninsula one uniform plan of operations against 
had received a fatal wound. True, the enemy; wldle the evacuation of 
the British standards had been again more than half, and by far the richest 
driven from .the Spanish' territoiy; half, of the Spaniid\ territory, proved 
true, Wellington had reassumed his old a still more sensible wound to Napo- 
positions the Goa and the Agueda; leon, by depriving him of the means 
hut how lUbd thin been effected ? By of longer carrying on his favourite sys- 
a conoenti$|tion of the French forces tern of making war maintain war, and 
from aU parts of Spain, and the abau- throwing his armies in the Peninsula 
donment in ^e month of the fruits of for their main supplies on the treasury 
four years St bloodshed, tapine, and | of Paris, already severely drained by 
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the unparalleled expenses of the Rus- 
sian war. 

133. Memorable as the merits of 
Wellington bad been since the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular contest, 
they were outdone by the shining ex- 
ploits of this campaign. The seoresy 
of his preparations, the rapidity and 
force of his strokes, the judicious di- 
rection of his attacks, the vast effects 
which followed from them, all revealed 
the consummate command^, now for 
the first time relieved from the load 
which had oppressed him, and, by the 
celerity of his movements, and the skil- 
ful use of a central position, counter- 
balancing what would otherwise have 
been deemed an insurmountable supe- 
riority of numbers. When it is recol- 
lected that the English general, with 
an army which never could bring sixty 
thousand men into the held, gained 
these wonderful successes over an ene- 
my who tad two hundred and forty 
thousand effective veteran troops at 
his disi)osal, and captured the two- 
great frontier fortresses under the very 
eyes of two marshals who, aAhdevent 
proved, could assemble a hundred thou- 
sand men for their relief, it is evident 
that more than fortune or national 
courage had been at work, and that 
consummate generalship h^ come ib 
the direction of tried valour and ex- i 
pcxienced discipline. The secresy of 
the preparations for, and the rapidity 
of the attack on Ciudad Rodrigo; the 
stem resolution of the assault of Bada^^ 
joz ; the eagle eye which caught the 
moment of decisive victory at Sala- 
manca; the strategic skill which sepa- 
rated the armies of the north and 
centre, and recovered the advantages 
gained by Marmont cn the banks of 
the Guarena, form w many models of 
military skill which will ever engage 
the attention and command the m- 
miration of succeeding generations. 

134. In truth, however, here, as 
elsewhere in the great revolutions of 
the world, moral causes were at the 
bottom of the change; and the tal- 
ents of individual actors intrusted 
%vith the direction of the affitirs were 
chiehy conspicuous in the sagacity 
with which they discerned, and the 
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skill with which they availed them- 
selves of those general impulses to 
mankind, whose operation, how im- 
portant soever, was shrouded from the 
eye of ordinary observers. The more 
that the memorable histo^ of the Pen- 
insular campaigns is studied, the more 
clearly will it appear that it was the 
oppressive mode in which the French 
carried on the contest jvhich wrought 
out their ruin; and that it was to Na- 
poleon’s favourite tSaxim, that war 
should maintain war, that we are to 
ascribe his fall. Not only did this ini- 
quitous system everywhere inspire the 
most unbounded and lasting hatred at 
their domination, but it imposed upon 
bis lieutenar^s and viceroys the neces- 
sity of such a separation of their forces, 
with a view to the permanent levying 
and collecting of contiibutions, as ne- 
cessarily exposed them to the danger 
of being^cut up in detail, and im- 
mensely* augmented the difficulty of 
any combined or united operations. 
The eccentric irruption into Andalusia, 
when Wellington in Portugal waeT ejjill 
unsubdued, is the chief cause to'^hich 
all the subsequent disasters in Spain 
are to be ascribed; and it arose clear- 
ly from the necessity of seizing upon 
hitherto untouched fields of plunder. 

135. The marshals were never weary 
of expressing their astonishment at 
the unwise policy which k^t their 
troop^ detached from each ouier, and 
melting away in inglorious warfare in 
their separate provinces, when the 
English army retainedea central posi- 
tion menacing alike to them all. But 
the secret motive of Napoleon in so 
distributii^ his force was very appar- 
ent. If lie ln^ug^t them into latgo 
^Dodies to wage a united war with the 
English general, the ocoupation of 
many of the provinces would rcquii^ 
to be discontinued, the levying of the 
contributiQns would cease, and the 
coat of his armies, hitherto wholly de- 
frayed by Spanish resoureos, would 
fall with overwhelming weight on the 
imperial treasury. Henoei arose the 
dispersion of the armies, the military 
governments, the jealousies of the mar- 
shals, the weakness of ^e king^ the 
exasperatidh of the inflIbitantBt, the 
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triumpliB of the British, tihd the loss to see, and talent adequate to improve, 
of the Peninsula. The mighty fabnc, the chanceii thus arising in his favour, 
based on injustice, reared in rapine, and a position where a sure refuge 
cemented hy blood, involved in itself might be found till the period of re- 
the principles of its own destruction, action should 'arrive. The constancy 
The very greatness of its power, the of England pj^Seuted such a foe, the 
wide spi^ad of its extension, only eye of Wellington constituted such a 
colemted the period of its fall. commander, ' and the rocks of Tor- 
that was wantin|b;Va8 an enduring res Vedras toniehed such a strong- 
enemy, that hgd di^itiment enough hold. 


CHAPTEft LXIX. 

SKETCH OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE: WAR BETWEEN THE OTTOMANS 
AND RUSSIANS. ISdS— 1812. 

17 Notwithstandino all tf e prodi- dependent of the obligations which wo 
gies of European civilisation, and all owe to it as the birthplace of letters 
the 'lasting benefits which, both in and of figures, of knowledge and of re- 
atlbiciit and modern times, the race of liglon^tlere is something in the sim- 
Jqphet has conferred upon the species, pucity of Eastern story, and the pathos 
its history will never equal, in the ])ro> of Asiatic incident, which must ever 
found interest which il excites in the reach the inmost recesses of the hu- 
human breast, 4 ind will continuo to man lieart. 

awaken to the remotest era of exist- » 2. Although the human race have 
ence, that which arises from tUt) con- existed longer there than in any other 
templation of the Eastern World. i)art of the globe ; although wc^th ex- 
There i^to be found the birthpko© of hibited its earnest prodigies on the 
the human race ; there lie the Scenes plain of Shinar, and cot^xnerce first 
alike of the earliest and the most bril- Cegan with tl^e ^arch of the camels 
liant efibits o4 civilisation ; there the through the Syslim deserts; yet society 
spot on which the fortunes of the has always -worn m more romantic and 
whole family of inankin4 have taken interesting form in the Eastern than 
their rise, Tim greatuessi,^ tho states in the W^em woufld*' The. extremes 
of modem Eumpe^ay hAV^ produced of civilisationend simplicity, of wealth 
A more durable upon the^ and poverty, of 

fortunes of ^^^speclesj ’Ihe achieve- have from the infaS^ pC the world 
ments of thei^'lnt^ect may have ex- been there brought into close proxim* 
alted higher wW character of human- ity with other. The splendour 
ity; but .ti^ey wRl never awaken so of the capital be found beside the 
^ the annals rudeness of d&ert; and the travcl- 
of us back to ler, eqmi^ in the days of Herodotus^ 

the of Actions, and and in the present tim^ on emerging 

the inin^l^ middpd'il independent from the greatest cities, finds himself 
of surround^ by , the camels of the chil- 

to the events dren of Ishnufel. The whole empires 

imd heart-aiimbg epbodf^f which in of Central Asia are penetrated in every 
;,0mry age it Ike been — ^in- direction by these nomad tribes. They 
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have, from the remotest ages, fonned 
a distinguishiug featui*e of Asiatic so- 
ciety ; and at times have Sfxercised the 
most important influence on the for- 
tunes of the nations induch compose 
it. Through every subsequent stage 
of society, nations will recur with in- 
terest to these primeval occupations 
of their forefathers. The scenes, the 
manners, the imagery of the East, will 
always* form the profoundcst clmrds 
that can be touchjsd in t]^e human 
heart; and to the last ages of the 
world, man, by an indelible instinct, 
will revert to those regions of his 
pristine existence with the same in- 
terest with which the individual looks 
back to the scenes of his own in- 
fancy. 

3. Nor are the present situation and 
future destinies of the Oriental states 
less calculated to awaken the interest 
alike of the heedless observer of pass- 
ing events and the contemplative 
dent of the foriuncs of mankind. By 
a mysterious agency, it would appear 
that the fate of man, even in the most 
advanced staged of his proglfess? }& in- 
dissolubly united with the Eastern 
world; and the present course of 
events, not less clearly tlM the whole 
scope of prophecy, concur in demon- 
strating that it is there that the grefib 
changes calculated to affect the destiny 
of the species are to bo brought about. 
The course of civilisation, which hither- 
to has been constantly from cast to 
west, has ndW to all appearance beguiw 
to alter its direction, .v- The vaat wave 
of civilisation is rolling steadily to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains; and its 
standard will ere longbe arrested only 
by the watern of^tholPaciflc. But the 
progress of maid^^d is not destined to 
be thus finally )birred^» For the first 
time since the ereatiou ^of the species, 
tho stream of improvement has begun 
to flow iu the opposite direction ; the 
British Australian c61ox^ are rapidly 
sowing the seeds of the Europe^m race 
in the regioii^pf tho sun; even 
the sober eye of historic anticipation 
can now dimly descry, the time when 
the eastern Archipelago^mnd the isles 
of the Pacific are to be cleai'ed by the 
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efforts of civilised men, and blessed by 
the light of the Christian religion. 

4. Nor are political events less clearly 
bringing back the intereits and the 
struggles of civilised man to the pris- 
tine scene of hia hirth.^. The two groat 
powers which have now in an indelible 
p[^nner impressed tjicir influence upon 
we human species^England and Rus- 
sia — are there sldwly but inevitably 
coming ^to collision* « yj^nstantinople 
is the inestimable pKze^' which, as it 
will soon apiib'ar, brought the empires 
of France and vRussia into hostility, 
and led to the ovei^row of tho great- 
est efforts of European power by the 
energy of barbaric patriotisbi and tho 
force of Asgitic chvalry. The same 
glittering object has retained the rival 
powers of Great Britain and Russia in 
thinly disguised hostility since the 
fall of Napoleon's power ; while “ the 
necessitysof conquest to existence,” 
felt ei^U’Jly by the British exnpii^ in 
India as by the French in Europe, has 
already impelled tho British battalions, 
with the usual mixture of ^ucce^* i^d 
disaster consequent on Such enter- 
prises, over the Himalayan snows. .It 
has turned the stream of victory, for 
the first time in the annals of man- 
kind, from the shoresnof the Ganges to 
the confines of Tartary ; arrayed the 
sable fiatives of Bengal as victors, in 
the cradle of the Mogul powe|^, on the 
edge of the steppes of Samarcand ; and 
brought the British battalions, though 
in an inverse order, into the footsteps 
of the phalanx of Alexander. ' Nor is 
the social condition of Europe iu later 
times less pregnant with indications 
of those coming >'which from 

tho earliest ^riM|^Vprophecy have 
i>een foresh||S^|itiip^ ^mankind* The 
I Jews, that ^Miar, jpiSl^le whose fate 
is wound up by agency, alike 

I with the lost as the. ages of the 
I world, have risen in the last times to 
I extraordinary power >im||rtonce. 
Already thejj^' Interest As |preat 
capitalists of nations, rule tho intmal 
]X)llcy of ]^g^d, under ^||lki^dion^ 

I guise 

their influence as the bieiAikArB'o mv- 
I emment is, felt in eve^ capital of 
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Europe; and their power, constantly 
increasing with the augmentation of 
weaHh, is eveiy where in modern Eu- 
rope, for gd&d or for evil, substituting, 
as in ancient Rome, the influence of 
accumulated i^hes for the old aristo- 
cracy of the land. 

5, The structure of society, the con- 
dition of xnaiij^d, and the causes of 
human happii|^BS or misery, have al- 
ways been so ai^fef«nt in the eastern 
from the weSterd world, that it vrould 
appear as if a separate character had, 
from the very outse^ of their career, 
been imprinted^.by the finger of Provi- 
dence on the various races of mankind. 
The children of Shem, t'he dwellers in 
the tents of the East,* are still as 
widely separated from the descendants 
of Japhet as when the superior vigSm: 

^he Roman poet ih/ be^f,' that to 
their iron race alone it wa# given to 
stn^gle with difficulties of hu- 
manity, and untpi^ the secrets of na- 
ture.* Their joyti equally with their 
scyrrows, thbir vii’tues and thoir vices, 
theirSrlumphs and their reverses, the 
sources of their prosperity .and the 
causes of their ruin, ^ are essentially 
distinct in tliese two sections of the 
globe ; while tbs peculiarities of the 
third great family of mankind are still 
80 strongly marked, that there is little 
reason tp believe that it will ever be 
able to emerge from a state of sybmis- 
eion and servitude; and that the pro- 

te wiU hold good equally in the 
i in the first ages of the world — 
**God shall multiply Japhet, and he 
ahall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.” 

6. Although civilisation has suhsist- 
ed from the veiy earliest times among* 
the Eastern naui^ 'an^ the labours 
of man have prodigies 

of industry far jM|wing any which 

* **ThuB, beam 

WhoJ^^old th* enUveniug 

Offerers 

Till th«m fmud pur- 

OneorOi spread. 

lib. i. ode 3. 


have been reared by the eflbrU of tho 
■Wi'stern world; yet no disposition to 
resist authority, or assert independent 
privileges, has ever appeared, even in 
those situations from the as- 

semblage of inankikd together in great 
towns, the ebief . facilities might be 
eupposed to hay^ existed for the rise 
of the demdcmt^o ajiirit. Revolts in- 
numerable Ij^^sipccurred, indeed, in 
every age of '.^hiic story; civil wars 
without end hitive desolated, and still 
desolate, the Eastern plains; but they 
have all been brought about by the 
casual oppression of particular gover- 
nors, or tho mutual hostility of rival 
candidates for the throne — never by 
the general resistance of the many to 
the rule of the few. With the termi- 
nation of this unbearable oppression, 
or the ascent of the throne by the suc- 
cessfdl competitor, all thoughts even 
of resistance have passed away from 
the 'minds of the people. Tho com- 
mercial cities of Asia Minor, which ac- 
quired republican ideas and resisted 
the autl^ty of Darius, were all of 
European origin, and evinced, in their 
character and institutions, the Euro- 
j>ean spirit. Kb attempt to organise 
a system 6f popular resistance to en- 
croachment, such as in evexy age of 
Eu^pean history, alike in ancient and 
modern times, has formed the great 
and deserving object of public effort, 
ever was thought of iii the East. From 
.the earliest times to the present mo- 
ment, the whole oriental world have 
been strangers alike to the, elastic vig- 
our, the sperial progress, <uud the de- 
mocratic; eputentionsdf the European 
race. It .tipt finfficient to say that 
they subiaut fiow without a thought 
of resistance to the grosil^t Oppression 
of their goVerhors, or who|nsoeyer is 
placed in lu^ority over them. Tho 
idea of pppbsition has neVer crossed 
their minde^ .they have done so with- 
out a m'urmu^ from, the days of Abra- 
ham. ■ ' 

7. Owing to the prodigious fertility 
of their great alluvial plains, and the 
unbounded riches of nature which 
there spring lip almost unbidden to 
the hand of tlio husbandman, the pro- 
gress of opulence has always been 
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much snore rapid in the eastern than 
in tlio western world. In the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, one-half of which 
is composed of a natural terrace, slop- 
ing down with a gradual declivity from 
tlie Euphrates to tho Tigris, and the 
other of a similar alopa inclining the 
•other way, from the JS^ris to the E^ . 
pb rates, the means of Mgation are pro- 
vided, os it were, rea4^ nojade by nature 
to the hand of maxt- \ Kothing is re- 
•quired on his part but to convey away 
into little channels the beneficent 
stream which, descending in perennial 
flow from the Armenian snows, and 
larger in summer than in winter, af- 
fords the meaus of spreading continual 
verdure and fertility over a soil where 
vegetation ripens under the rays of a 
tropical sun. In the Delta of Egypt 
a level surface of great extent is an- 
nually submerged by the fertilising 
floods of the Nile, produced tlie 
melting of the snows in tho great cen- 
tral chain of Africa ; and the principal 
difficulty of man is t6 clear out the 
X)rodigious luxuriance' of.' ^eg^tation 
which Bjirings up from the solar 
warmth, when the waters of ^ the river 
have regained their natural channel. 
In the European fields, on”' the other 
hand, tho productive powers of nati^*e 
require to be drawn forth and assisted 
by a long pei'iod of human labour. 
Tho operations of draining, jdanting, 
and enclosing, which are essential to 
the improvement of agriculture, arf 
the work of centuries ; and the vast 
profits which in the East reward the 
firet and infant efibrjbs of human culti- 
vation, are gained in, the ^est only 
by the result of the ” ac^swtiliited la- 
bour of many eucce^ive ^nerations. 
Agricultural' , riches, and consequent 
commercial opulence, epring up at 
once in the East with the rapidity and 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation : they 
are of slow and difficult growth in the 
West, like the oak and the pine, which 
aiTive at maturity only the lapse 

of ages. ' ' 

8. But in proportion to the rapidity 
with which agricultural wealth, like 
vegetation, thus springs under the- 
warmth of an Eastern sun, is the fra- 
gile nature of the materials of which 


it is composed, and the seeds of rapid 
decay w*hich are involved in its struc- 
ture. The law of nature ^eerns to bo 
of universal application-all that ra- 
pidly comes to maturity is subject to 
as speedy decay —whaSiver is destined 
for long duration is" of the slowest 
growth, and of the m^st tardy develop- 
ment. The early praijigies of oriental 
civilisation were of no longer duration, 
in the great year of^uman existence, 
than the first fruits of spring amidst 
the quickly^iucceeding harvests with 
which the labours of the natural year 
are crowned. The Steads of decay were 
sown with no^unsparing hand, from the 
native corruption of the human heart. 
They found* a soil richly prepared for 
tl^ir growth in the physical ease and 
natural blessings with which man was 
surrounded- As quickly as the boun- 
ties of i^ture gave him opulence, did 
his own vices engender wickedness; 
and th{f history of the East, fi'oA the 
earliest times, orbits, in Gibbon’s 
words, the perjietuikHeuiid of valour, 
greatness, discord, degeneracy, ifidede- 
cline.” 

0. If the extraordinary rapidity of 
the growth of* wealth and civilisation 
in the Eastern plains is considered, and 
the rapid developmefit of the germs of 
corruption in the human heart under 
the genial influence of prosperity, it 
will no longer appear any way surpris- 
ing that corruption and degeneracy 
should so speedily have spread iu the 
Asiatic monarchies. Perhaps the only 
circumstance that wilf attract wonder 
is, how the human race has ever been 
able to extricate itself from the vice 
and weakness thus incident to the very 
first steps of its progress. It is more 
tlian doubtf^ whether, in a 

state of Boep^;if^ere the ^vorking 
classes are and invariably 

obedient, i^;|d of improve- 
ment or found in 

the efforts the lowfrwers for ^ir 
political struggles of 

the poor to^b^tier tjieir ti^ndition, wxf 
means of correcting qr! removing the 
widespread corruption cpnsequent oa 

bosom of society . But these 
means are providediwth unerring eer« 
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tainty in the physical conformation of 
the Asiatic continent^ and the charac- 
ter which i^rmanent causes have in- 
delibly imprinted on the inhabitants 
of the greater part of that largo por- 
tion of the globe. It is only in parti- 
cular districts of Asia, in the plain of 
Hesopotamia, on the banks of the 
Ganges, in the fertile fields of China, 
or in the alln^al flats of Asia Minor, 
thet the natural ^ches and advantages 
are to be found which in every age 
have overspread the earth with the 
early prodigies of hunMin industry. In 
by far the greater part of the Asiatic 
continent, the physical circumstances 
of mankind are widely different ; and 
hardship and suffering hat e imprinted 
as bold and energetic a character uppn 
the human race as ease and optilence 
have softened and relaxed it in situa- 
tions blessed with greater n|tural ad- 
vantages. It is in the intermixture of 
these different races of inau fhat the 
means of continually renovating the 
human race«have provided. 

JO. 4 ** Asia,** says Mohtesquicu, ‘us 
distinguished by one remarkable ];>ecu- 
liarifcy : the boldest races of men, and 
the most effeminate, are placed by Ma- 
ture in close proximity to each other.” 
This peculiarity fi'ises from the physi- 
cal conformation of the Asiatic iconti- 
nent. Tlie elevated steppes of Tartary, 
the arid deserts of Arabia, touch, as it 
were, the fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
or Annenia: the ruthless Afighans 
border on the patient Hindoos. The 
children of the aesert are ever at hand 
to punish the vices and obliterate the 
corruptions of the cities of the plain. 
Alike in the northern as in the south- 
ern portions of Asia, in the cold steppes^ 
of Tartary as in the burning deserts' 
of Arabia, a race Of men have existed 
from the earliest times, on whom hard- 
ship and difiSouHV hhve eternally im- 
printed the sa|ae bold daring qua- 
lities. Diffe^g Ip no.res fmm 
their earHe#imoewi^,!^ wildren of 
tplw found in the de- 
sOmWp^bia, ^or, sober, and endur- 
ihp'^'^'unted oncidiisir jj^eds, or seated 
sm a scanty 
gravel or arid 
sandsj aaii ;|^erve pure, on a rocky 


soil, and* under the rays of a verlio'rj 
sun, the simplicity and the energy of 
patriarchal life. Still, as in the days 
of Cyrus, the pastoral nations of the 
norijh wander over the vast table-lands 
of Tnrtary, multiplyiiig with the herds 
nud flo<^s wh^ l^ze around them, 
and poBseiBi^^, even to profusion, those 
hosts of which in every age have 
constituted v%e strength of the Scy- 
thian tribes;^ 

11* It iS' in the undecaying vigour 
and ceaseless multiplication of these 
nomad tribes that the means of the 
continual renovation of the human 
race in the Asiatic empires has been 
provided. As certainly as the wealth 
of the plain produces corruption, the 
hardihood of the north engenders ra- 
pacity; and the efieminate monarchies 
of the^ East have in every age fallen 
before^ the daring rovers of the Scy- 
wilds, or the fierce Bedouins of 
the Arabian deserts, with the same 
certainty that the timid herds of in- 
ferior animals pejpetually become tho 
prey of„.tl» savage lords of the wilder- 
ness. barbarian conquerors, when 
they settle in the opulent regions of 
civilisation, in the course of a few ge- 
neia^ous become as corrupted as tho 
nations they haVe conquered; but, 
nevettheieSB, a certain impulse haa 
been communicated to human vigour, 
and the extraordinary degeneracy of 
the seats of opulence is purified, for a 
Reason at least, by the infusion of bar- 
barian ene]^. And when they in their 
turn, or their descendants, yield from 
the same caiucs to the same Vices, the 
same' ^izneans ‘of regeneration are at 
hand. Renewed wealth again attracts 
barbaric rapacity, ai^d a fresh inroad of 
northern snetigy re^res the fallen dig- 
nity of the y 

12. This made by nature 

for the effects passage of 

huge; bodi^ot the Tartar tribes com 
' . 

* Among the Tartars to the north of the 
great range of tho Caucasus , tliere is bordlyiui 
iudividu^ so poor as not to possess thirty or 
forty horse's : tho luxury of ttie great consists 
almost entirely in the' number of these ani- 
mals, whose ' suppoit on these bouudlt^ 

, grassy wilds costs nothing ; and many of the 
chiefs possess throo or four thcfusand steeds 
— Malte BttUN, i. p. 172. 
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stitutes one of the most extraordinary plunder, and the imperious commands 
features of the Asiatic continent, and of Timour, the foremost squadrons 
ill every age has been productive of the plunged into the river; the Tartar 
most important effects on the hietoxy hoi'ses easily stemmed th&current, and 
of its nations. Gibbon has toH how the dripping squadrons were in n few 
the immediate pause of the overthrow minutes seen pursuing their march on 
of the Roman em|^Q . the vigour the western bank. Band after band of 
and ability of the Chiiji^i' emperors, the immense multitude plunged in 
who, pressing on the TwiPMT tribes in with ceaseless vigour; numbers were 
the uorth-eastem ext^ip!l& of Asia, crushed to death or c^wned by the 
forced them on the centm districts of throng, but still th^^e in front were 
Tartary, and at length impelled the pushed on by the huge mass behind, 
movable wave on the decayed frautiers until, as A\iili the white ants, a bridge 
of the Roman empire. In the prodi- was almost fenced across the river by 
gious extent of pasture lands, capable the dead bodies of their comrades, 
of furnishing supplies of food for the Without a ^moment's intermission, 
greatest armies, is to be found the however, the passage was continued, 
cause of this astonishing phenomenen. the town, dosely besieged, was soon 
It is nan'ated by the historian of Ti- after stormed; the greatest part of its 
mour, that that great warrior, in one id'liabitants were put to the sword ; and 
of his expeditions from Hamarcand when Timou|: Ijeft Bagdad in quest of 
against China, marched five modths, at a new theatre, of davastatiou, he left a 
the head of four hundred thoysaq^ hundreds and twehty pyramids in dif- 
horsemen, constantly in a north-east- ferent ^ts of th;^ city, each coutain- 
em direction, during the whole of ing a thous^d h^uls, to show where 
which time this imi^ense body of men his sabre had b^^ c ^ , 

obtained food by huiit^ya,^ the milk 14. The systenf^'oi^ ^vernn^nti in 

of the mares which - their the East, from the earliest times, has 

squadrons, while the horses subsisted been the same. We have no need to 
on the grass which they were Gravers- turn to modexp travellers for a picture 
ing. And of the terHfic nature pf the of the social system ; it h to be found 
devastation which Auch a horde Of bar- sketched out in the^iooks of the Old 
barinns makes when they apxiroach the TeBtn|nent, and faithfully portrayed in 
cities of civilised opulence, some idea the X)HgcB of Xenophon and Herodotus, 
may be formed from what occurred Rank and authority are e-v^rywhero 
when the same conqueror drew near persqpal only: power is annexed to 
to Bagdad. The trembling inbab|> office, not to families ; it depends for 
tants of that city, aware of the near its establishment and continuance 
proximity of the Tartar host, were anx- wholly on the wftl of* the sovereign, 
iouslystraimpg their eyes mt^otiorth- The throne itself is seldom found to 
eastern direct^pn, where they were ^st follow the hereditary line of descent : 
expected to aj^^r, when the low hills the natural attachment of mankind to 
whichskirt the Tigris, that direction the families of their benefactors has 
suddenly became^ jooveihsd with, a con- * commonly, for several generations, se- 
fused multitude horses, cured its continuant ip the members 

stretching on eithe%^^de as the of the family 6f a founder of an 

eye could reach*. ' : I ' empire; but no rstgular principle of 

13. Wave after wave ony^^ards succession has |^een followed, and the 
during the whole day, Uk^ the rising most energe^^d^udacious, whether 
tide on the sands of the ocean, until of legitima^';bjt ill^ithnate birth, has 
they arrived at the banks of the Tigris, usually, withopt ^|>p08iia^« .S^e^ the 
which they required to cross before diadem. The people, wlth'^|||K^^* 
the city could be reached. That broad position to passive submi^io^iKp^ 
and deep stream, however, did not for, every age hsS 
a moment aiTest the Scythian host, habitants of Asia, Shlmit a 

Impelled alike by the near prospect of murmur to a changeof ^^iaasty. * The 
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victor, generally after a single battle, 
is instantly saltitcd as sultan by all 
the satraps and cities of the empire ; 
the stroke oi fate is implicitly acqui- 
esced in by all ; and the descendants 
of a family which have enjoyed the 
throne for centuries are consigned 
without regret to the obscurity from 
which they sprangi and speedily lost 
among the mul6itudo8 of humble life. 
No parallel is to^e found to this sys- 
tem of government, if it is not in that 
which necessity, after a cefttury of suf- 
fering fn)m civil dissipnsion, imposed 
v'>n ancient Borne, and to which, from 
the same cause, democratic fervour is 
evidently impelling the nations of mo- 
dern Europe. ♦ 

16. The same instability and pre<|pr 
rious tenure of power are to be found 
in a still greater degree among the in- 
ferior depositories of authority. If the 
chances of victory or the mutability 
of foftuue seat or unseat a dyiAisty on 
the throne, the favour of a sultan, the 
capriQie of administer, 6r the accidents 
of «u(;pe6s, still more rapidly place or ! 
displace the rulezis in the cities and the 
governors in the provinces. The mu- 
tations of fortune, which from the ear- 
liest ^es hat<e existed in the East, ap- 
pear incredible to*thosc who have been 
accustomed to the more stable ^rder 
of things in the western world. The 
extraordinary adventures, the sudden 
elevations and as sudden depressions ! 
of human life portrayed in the Arabian 
Nights, are not the brilliant creations 
of oriental fanc^; they are the faithful 
picture of the continually occurring 
vicissitudes of life iu the eastern world. 
A barber may there any day become 
a vizier; a vizier, if he escapes the 
bowstring, may often esteem himself 
happy if he can become a barber. 

16. The education of all classes is 
the same ; for tiiis simple reason, that 
none can foresee with tolerable cer- 
tainty any materia^ difference in their 
destiny in life. Nothing is more com- 
mon than^tP see as chief ministers of 
the BuUtm men ^^ho had formerly 
been^trained to humble duties of 
street porters *. a shoemaker sometimes 
becomes the high admiral of the Turk- 
ish fleet. The descent from greatness 
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is often still more rapid than the a''- 
cent. Wealth attracts envy, and cupid- 
ity on the throne seldom fails to find 
pretexts for confiscating the riches, the 
fruit of connived -at plunder. When 
I the inevitable hour amves, the victim 
: of impcr^ cruelty or vengeance sub- 
mita to i the stroke of fate; the ruler 
I of millions of subjects, the master of 
I thousands of soldiers, quietly stretches 
I out his neck to the bowstring ; his ox- 
I orbitant pamssions, the object of so 
I much envy, ate confiscate^ to the trea- 
sury, or handed over to a more fortu- 
nate successor; and hiscliildren erelong 
I are found labouring with their hands in 
the fields, carrying water in the streets, 
or bearing lances as private soldiers in 
^ the ranks of their father's successor. 

17. Improvement and the spread of 
opulence in Europe are the slow growth 
of successive generations, each of which 
lij^s qdded something to the national 
wealth, or made some additions to the- 
public rights. The virtues or the vices, 
the weakness or the energy, of the sove- 
reign qn ^ho throne, though by no 
meaiiz imimportant elements in the 
national fortunes, seldom produce a de- 
cisive influence on the destinies of the 
state. The public tranquillity depends 
oijthe bravery and virtue of the higher 
ranks; the public opulence upon the 
industry and frugality of the lower. 
But in the East almost everything 
turns upon the energy, the talents, and 
activity of the sovereign on the throne. 

he is possessed of martial qualities 
and shining abilities, the fortunes of 
the state are speedily raised to the very 
highest point of elevation; if he is 
sunk in indolence, or lost iu the plea- 
sures of the liarem, external disaster 
and internal dilapidation ns speedily 
ensue#. T^be vigour of a great monarcli, 
wielding the despotic powers of gov- 
emmei^t, speedily makes itself felt iu 
every department. Order is maintained 
by the satraps and governors of pro- 
vinces, each trembling for the preser- 
vation of his own authority; industry 
and property are protected among tho 
poor; multitudes flock from the ad- 
4oi2ing states to share in the protec- 
tion of vigour and justice ; warriors 
crowd from all quarters to follow the 
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standards of victory and plunder. In< 
ternal triumph, external success, thus 
rapidly accumulate round the empire 
of energy and courage; and the im- 
mense movable or floating population 
of Asia speedily causes un extraordi- 
nary influx of inhabitants into the 
principal cities of the empire^ The 
whole history of the East, from the 
earliest ages, is made up of the succes- 
sive elevations of dynasties or indivi- 
duals by the efforts of the^possessors 
of the throng and their as uniform de- 
cline and ultimate extinction, from the 
degeneracy and effeminacy of their un- 
worthy successors. 

18. In Europe, alike in ancient and 
modern times, a great degree of sta- 
bility has been communicated to the 
acquirements of civilisation, the con- 
quests of power, and the accumulation 
of wealth ; and although the progress 
of nations has been interrupted b^ 
casual vicissitudes of fortune, yet a 
ItJiig period of prosperity and greatness 
has been imparted to national exist- 
ence, and its decline has bec]|| piij^ing to 
a succession of causes which have gra- 
dually undermined and at last dried 
up the sources of prosperity. But in 
the East a very different progress pre- 
sents itself. The rise of power, 
growth of civilisation, the marvels of 
opulence, have always been far more 
rapid than in the western world r but, 
on the other hand, the catastropnes to 
which they have been subject havf 
been also much more rapid, and the 
degeneracy by which they have been 
undermined infinitely more swift in its 
progress. Though the voice of reason, 
matured by the lessons of experience, 
cannot as yet affirm that the European 
communities, with all their advantages 
of religion and knowledge, have eradi- 
cated from their bosom the seeds of 
mortality, it may with confid<mce be j 
affirmed, that os they have been slower | 
of growth, so they will be more dui> 
able in existence than the oriental dy- 
nasties ; and that the causes of decline, 
common to humanity, have been com- 
bated in the westernby far stronger prin- 
ciples of vigour and renovation than; 
have ever appeared in the eastern world. 

19. But, for the same reason, cor* 
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ruption,‘When it does spread through 
the vitals of the state, will be more 
deeply i-ootcd in Europe than in Asia; 
and if degeneracy does oveftake society 
in its last stages, it will be far more 
universal in the West than in the East. 
Nothing is so remarkable in the Asi- 
atic states as the simplicity of manners 
and habits which prevails beyond the 
pale of those who actually enjoy the 
transitory wealth or J[)ower which are 
the consequence of the sultan's fa- 
vour. That Ihei/ speedily are corrupted 
by the possessic^ of wealth, and that 
the descendants even of the bravest 
men become,, in a few generations, so 
utterly degonorato. as to be incapable 
of coutribuiUng anything to the do- 
fei^ce of the state, may be considered 
as decisively proved by every period of 
Asiatic history. But the great bulk of 
the people, as they share in none of the 
advantages of wealth and power, so 
they ha-^ at no period been genctally 
affected, by its corruptions. If a tra- 
veller enters an Asiatic togrn, he^nds 
the manners of the people and iim|»li- 
oity of domestic life nearly as they ap- 
pear in the sacred records and the 
early narrative of Herodotus. In 
Europe, on the other han^ as political 
power and opulence hhve descended far 
more jgenerally through all classes of 
society, and communicated in conse- 
quence, during the periods ®f public 
virtue, a far greater degree of durabil- 
ity and vigour to political prosperity; 
so the, seeds of corruption, when they 
do spread, will be in jhroportion more 
generally diffused, and degeneracy, 
when it reaches the middle ranks, more 
universal and hopeless. 

20. Polygamy is, and ever has been, 
a dreadful evil in the East ; and the 
extraordinary rapidity with which all 
races of its conquerors have degenerat- 
ed, iu a few generations after their es- 
tahlishment in the subdued districts, 
has been doubUeas mainly owing to 
this ruinous institution, which, among 
the great and affluent, poisons the 
sondes of manhood and enei^ in the 
cradle. The Scyt^n chief himseH 
was bred up amidsl his heirds and his 
flocks : wandering on horseback Irom 
morning till night, he acquired vigour 
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from habit, and hardihood from necea- in treating of the condition of the pe 
pity. His degenerate offspring, after pie in India, [anfe, Chap, xlvii. § 19], 
his conquc|t8 hjwl been completed, and which prevails generally through- 
nursed in tne seclusion of the harem, out almost evezy part of the East, 
surrounded by women, wealth, and Society there appears in its very sim- 
iiatteiy, sensual, capricious, and tyran- plest form, t A certain district around 
nical, could hardly be recognised as tbe a village jls^ongs in common to all 
offspring of such a parent. But poly- its inhabitants. Some are employc^ft 
gamy, with all its attendant train of in the cultivation of the soil, and 
ills— fawning eunuchs, fiery passions, with their suiplus produce maintain 
luxurious seragfl^s, female jealousy, the other classes of the little society — 
and sensual corruption — never has, and among wllbm the different trades of 
never can be, a vice of th^ great body blacksmiths, carpenters,# bricklayers, 
of the people. Necessity, the strongest masons, barbers, bakers, tailors, shoe- 
of all laws, will, in every age and part makers, and others, are divided, — each 
of the world, cos^^ne men to a single member of which is bound in his own 
wife : tbe cost of several, or of a train profession to contribute, sometimes by 
of concubines, is so grCia^ that, like a money, at others by a return in kind, 
stud of hunters or race horses in Ezjg- to the wants of the other members of 
land, it is altogether beyond the readi the community. ^ The general tax, or 
of the vast majority of mankind. By other Jiribute, which is imposed upon 
leading to the speedy corruption of the the whole, is levied by certain persons 
higher ranks, this ruinous institution ofcosen by all the members, who allo- 
may*indeed, and always does, Exercise cate with great nicety the share of the 
a . fatal influence on the national for- burden upon each individual, charge 
tunes; but*its effect on general man- themselves with its collection, and ac- 
new, domestic purity, or the progress count forct to the pasha or other col- 
of population, is very inconsiderable, lector of the revenue. 

In none of these respects, perhaps, is 22. The attachment of the people to 
it so powerful an instnixient of corrup- these little commonwealths is so strong 
tion as the l^ole profligacy and pro- as to be almost inextinguishable. If 
miscuous codchbtnage, which, compa- tl)o members of it are dispersed by 
ratively cheap in its acquisitioiij and foreign violence, it is perpetuated from 
therefore pervading all ranks, is felt as generation to generation ; the ancient 
so consuming an evil in all the great land^rks arc preserved ; even the 
cities of western Europe. • sitesi)! the different cottages iwe im- 

21. As no protection in any ago or frinted on their memories and handed 
in any country of Asiatic histoiy, has down to their children; and if happier 
existed in the 8{)irit of freedom which times return, and the dispersed com- 
pervaded the middle or lower classes, munity or their descendants can reas- 
or in the bulwarks which they have scmble, they rebuild their fallen walls, 
constructed against the tyranny of tho and each family lights its fire as nearly 
sovereign, human industry might have , as possible on the hearth of its an- 
beeu almost destroyed, and the human cestors. But if ^ this village system 
race become well-nigh extinct in many operates as a protection to the commu- 
of its most favoured regions, in con- iiity during prosperous, it comes to 
sequence of the constant oppression of press often with dreadful severity in 
arbitrary power, or the periodical^in- adverse times. The government will 
roads of the Sigrthian cav^ry, if it were rarely, if ever, remit anything of the 
not for three circumstances, emine^ flxe^tribute from the community; the 
ly characteristic of eastern civilisatiim^^ ^ekht of the exaction thus often comes 
which in every age have formed^lhe« to''fiU upon declining numbers ; ^d so 
principfd sourcei? of protection to ori^« ; grievous does the burden become when 
tal industry, (t) The first of these i^f the numbers in the copinixinity are 
the institution of the village communi- ^seriously impaired by sickness or the 
tiee^ which has been alre^y dwelt on sword, that the remaining members 
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fly to the desert or the mountains, and out from these huge cliains in many 
the entire depopulation of the ooun- different directions; and in their val< 
try ensues. It is to this cause that leys the industry of the cultivators is 
both Gibbon and Sismondi ascribe the comparatively undisturbea by the ex- 
i'.apid decline of the human species, in actions of the pashas, or the plunder 
the rural districts of the l^man em> of the janissaries. W&ter, also, that 
pire ; and the same circolbstance is indispensable requisite to cultivation 
considered by recent observers es the over almost all the East, is generally 
causa of the marked decrease of the to be had in comparative abundance 
population in the contemporary states from the mountain toJTents of these 
of Turkey and Persia. alpine regions; and v|/ierever it can be 

28.(11.) The next circumstiftnee which carried, the green field, the flowery 
has contributed to soften the weight orchard, an(I*tho smiling cottage, be> 
of despotism in the East is the institu* speak the rcsidgtice of happy and in- 
tion of affnnSt and the corporate privi- dustrious man. The rural population, 
leges which belong to the members of accordingly, in ma^r of the great 
the different trades in the towns. The mountain chains oi, 'we East — that of 
former of these are officers appointed the Bulgariafls among the wooded and 
by the people to watch over the inter- th^pkly peopled heights of the Balkan ; 
csis of the cultiv.'itors, and shield them of the Hruses and Maronites on the 
from the oppression of the paah»| ; the terraced slopes, or beneath the alpine 
latter are the rights which members of cliffs of Lebanon ; and of the jnhalu- 
the different trades in towns enjoy,anii tants of Mount Taurus, beside tlie clear 
whichinterposc, between the individual streams Und among the wooded vaffeys 
and the oppression of the tax-collector, of Asia Minor — often exhibit a degree 
the important shield of a community of general felicity to whwh hardly a 
having a common interest with himself, parallel is to be found in any other pftrb 
Where the ayans do their duty, they are of tlie globe. The cavalry of the pashas 
frequentlyof essential service; and they is unable to penetrate these rocky dells 
have, in every age, delayed the ruin of or wooded recesses ; the stem valour 
many provinces. But they are often of the mountaineers^ g|C|rds the en- 
in league with the pashas, aud are bril^- trance to those asylums of industry 
ed by the wealth which his extortion aud imocence ; the demands of gov- 
hos produced to connive* at still fur- emment are commuted into a fixed 
ther enormities. The most eff^ual tribute from the district ; latid is al- 
security, in consequence, is fouia to most always subdivided among the 
be the incorporating of tadcs in towns ,1 cultivators ; and every man on his littlo 
and hence the observation so common freehold enjoys undisturbed the ftuits 
in the East, that industry in the towns of his toil. * 

is much better protected than in the 25. The mat strength of the East, in 
rural districts, and that the numbers every age, has been found to consist in 
of their inhabitants are often station- the multitude and admirable dexterity 
ary, or even increasing, amidst the ^f its horsemen; and this arises from 
desolation aud ruin of the fields of the the number of nomad tribes, who, in 
countiy. almost all Asiatic states, pervade the 

24. (III.) The principal protection of greater part of its territory, Constant- 
the rural population, in unsettled and ly on horseback, these wandering tribes 
disastrous times, is to be found in the have attained a proficiency in the care 
security which hill-fastnesses have af- and management of that noble animal, 
iorded to the industry of the people. un|mown in any other part of the 
Mountain ridges of prodigious hei^^ Their number in the Persian 

and vast extent run through the Easfm mom^hy alone is neara million ; those 
almost every direction. Independent fei^iatic Turkey are still mow nu- 
of the great ranges of the globe, the /wrotis. Nor is the hig^ estimation of 
Caucasus and Himalaya, numbera of .^orses confined to those who still ad- 
considerable mountain iTinges branch here to the roving habits of their fore- 
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lathers; it pervades the whole com- 
munity, and descends to the very hum- 
blest and most indigent classes of the 
people. A l&ggar in Arabia asks char- 
ity mounted, with his family, on seve- 
ral horses; the luzuxy of the great 
consists in the number and high breed- 
ing of their studs." The Tartar chiefs 
to the north of Persia have often three 
or four thousand steeds for their pri- 
vate property; a^dthe poorest man in 
their tribe is master of three or four. 
Uniting the blood of theftl.rab to the 
strength of the Tertay horse, these in- 
comparable animals will convey their 
riders on a predatory excursion of a 
thousand miles in ten days,* carrying 
with them the scanty pro^nder neces- 
sary for crossing the desert which |e- 
panites them from civilised I'egions as 
they go forth, and bearing the ample 
spoil which their daring makers have 
amassed on their return. The Asiatic 
livetfwith his horse; his children play 
with it from their mutual infancy ; the 
attaohmentfon both sides grows with 
thairflgrowth, and strengthens with 
their strength ; and when ho has arriv- 
ed attlie full maturity of his powers, the 
noble Arab steed, endued almost with 
* I bad this extraordinary fact from my 
accomplishod fricuuSir John M ‘Neill, so well 
known and distinguished in tho oasteru di- 
Xfiomacy of Great Britain. 

t A most moving incident, illustrativo of 
the extraerdiuary strength as well as at- 
tachment of the .^rab horses, is givenjby La- 
martine in his Travels in the Bast 

An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attack- 
ed in tiic night a caravan of and 

pliindored it ; wlAcn loaded vHth their spoil, 
however, the robbers weroovertskOY:^ on their 
return by some horaemsn the Pasha ot 
Acre, who killed sovfflM imd hound tho ro- 
maindor with cords. In this state of bon- 
dage they brought one of tboprisoners, named 
Abuu ol MarciC to Acre, and laid him, bound* 
hand and foot, and wounded as he was, at 
tho entrance to their tent, as they slept dur- 
ing the nigh t Kept awake by the pain of his 
wounds, the Arab heard his horse’s neigh at 
a little distanoo, and being desirous to stroke 
for the last time the edmpanion of liis life, he 
dragged himself, bound as he was, ||;p His 
liprse, which was^(|kcted at a little distance. 
‘Poor friend,’ ho, ‘what will you do 
among tho Turks? Tou will be shht up un- 
.dcr the roof of a khan, with the horses of a 
pasha or an nga; no longer will the women 
and children of the tout bring you torley, 
camel’s milk, or dotirm in tho hollow of their 
hand; no longer will you gallop free as the 
wind of Egypt in the desert; no longer will 


human sagacity, and fraught withmoro 
than human devotion, will die in the 
strenuous effort to save tho playfel* 
low of his infancy from captivity or 
death.+ . 

26. If the purity of domestic man- 
ners be, as it undoubtedly is, the great 
source bpth of public grandeur and pri- 
vate happiness, a powerful antidote to 
the numerous evils by which they are 
oppressed hna in every age been fonnd 
from this Hause in the East, Notwith- 
standing the immense advantages which 
Europe has long enjoyed from the 
energy of its character, the freedom 
of its institutions, and tho sujjerioriiy 
of its knowledge, it may be doubted 
whether the sacred fountain of do- 
mestic life has been preserved so pure 
among the poor and needy of its crowd- 
ed kiz)gdoms, as in the seclusion of the- 
East. The unrestrained social inter- 
epnrpe of the sexes ; the incessant ac- 
tivity which prevails; the close proxim- 
ity in which the x>oor men and women 
in great cities are aocumulated to- 
getliei;; tke geneml license of manners 
which has flowed from the liberty that 
prevails, and the passion for ardent 
spirits which is so common among the 
you cloavo with your bosom tho waters of 
tho Jordan, which cool your sides, as pure as 
tne foam of your lips. If I am to bo a slave, 
at least may you go free. Go : return to our 
tent, which you know so well ; tell my wifo 
that Abou el Marck will return no more; 
but ]mt your bead still into tho folds of tho 
tent, and lick the hands of my beloved chil- 
llrcn.* With these words, ns his hands wero 
tied, ho uudidwith his teeth the fettors which 
held the courser bound, and set him ut liberty; 
but the noble animal, on recovering its free- 
dom, instead of bounding away to the desert, 
bont its head over its master, andsceinghlm 
in fetters and on the ground, took his cloches 
gently in his teeth, lifted him tip, and set oil 
at fuU speed towards homo. Without over 
resting, he made straight for the distant but 
well-known tent in the mountains of Arabia. 
Ho arrived there in safety, and laid his mas- 
ter safe down at the feet of his wifo and chil- 
dren, and immediately dropped down dead 
with fatigue. The whole trioe mourned him ; 
the poets celebrated his fidelity : and kis 
name is still constantly iu the mouths of the 
Arabs of Jericho.**— Lauartihe, Voyoffe dant 
Vi. 230 . Edit. 1836 . This beautiful 
anecdote paints the manners and the horses 
of Arabia better than a thousand volumes. 
It is iinneoessaiy to say, oftcr it, that the 
Arabs are, and ever will be, tho first horse- 
men, and have the finest race of horses in 
the world. 
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working classes, have produced a far 
greater degree of general vice and 
misery in Europe than has ever ob- 
tained, at least among the middle and 
lower ranks, in the East. * 

27. The enormous mass of female 
profligacy which overspreads all our 
great towns is there almost unknown. 
From the^eclusion of the harem have, 
in the middle classes,* flowed purer 
manners and a more elevated character 
than has resulted from the^constant 
intermixture of the sexes, and the 
%'^ehcment passions to which it gives 
rise. It is this simplicity and honesty , 
of disposition, joined to the unaflected 
devotion and martial qualities by which 
they are distinguished, which has blind- 
ed so many European travellers of the 
highest talents and discernment to the 
devastating cifects of Asiatic govern- 
ment, and the ruinous consequences 
which have flowed, particularly 
ing the decline of the Persian and 
Turkish empires, from the weakened 
authority of the throne, the deplorable 
contests between the princcf. of the 
same family, and the general oppres- 
sion which the pashas have exercised 
in the independent sovereignties which 
they have erected in many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast cmpires.+ ^ 

* Tlio dreadful evils of polygamy among 
the rich and powerful, to whom, from its 
vast expense, it is almost entirely cootoed, 
liavo been already noticed. Among the 
iniddlo classes it is rare ; among tho poor^ ^ I 
unknown. 

t For the preceding account of the civilisa- 
tion and manners of tho East, the author 
has relied on tlie older ti*avela of Olivier, 
Sonnini, Vitlney, Chardin, Eton, and de Tott, 
with the more modem narratives ot Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Porter, Fraser, Morier, 
Walsh, Urquhart, and Slade. The statements 
in the text ore founded rather upon a compa- 
rison of their difibrent accounts, and the con- 
clusions which the author, after much reflec- 
tion on tho subject, has drawn from them, 
than from any particular passives which 
specially and to the letter support the stato- 
nients which he has given. And he hopes 
that such a summaiy will not bo deemed 
misplaced, even in a work of European, his- 
tory ; the more especially, when the 4xhpoi> 
tant questions now wound up with thepuicy 
of tho Eiist are considered, and the innmate 
connection which the English nation, both 
from its national policy and tho extent of 
its oriental dominions, nas with tho future 
destinies of that important portion of tho 
globe. 


28. Encami)ed for four centuries in 
Europe, the Turks have deviated in 
no respect from the manners and cus- 
toms of their Asiatic forefffthers. Al- 
though from the day that tho cannon 
of Mahomet the Second opened tho 
breach in the walls of Constantinople, 
which still exists to attest the fall of 
the Empire of the East, they have 
been the undisputed rwstcra of the 
fairest and richest jl!lorn inion upon 
earth, yet the great body of them still 
retain the priifiitive customs and habits 
wliich they brought with them from 
the mountains of Koordistan. They 
have in no respect, until attempted in 
very recent times, either shared in tho 
imxirovemcnt,*or adopted the manners, 
or jicquired the knowledge of their 
European neighbours. Their goveriii 
ment is still the absolute rvilo of tho 
sultans aijjl the fiashas, the agaa and 
the jannissarics; notwithstanding' their 
close x>rolimity to, and constant inter- 
course with, the democratic commer- 
cial communities of modeipi Eurppe, 
they are yet the devout, followers 
Mahomet ; though they everywhoro 
admit that the Crescent is wanii^ 
before tho Crow, they still adhere iu 
all their institutions to the precepts 
of the Koran; they rAy with implicit 
faith rfi the aid of tlio Projihet^ al- 
though. they are well aware that the 
followers of Christ are^ ultimately to 
expel them from Europe, and them- 
selves x>oint tp the ^te by which the 
Muscovite batitalions are to enter to 
place the erdsk upon tHb doxhe of Bt 
Sophia, , . 

^ 29. A vejy sumolent reason may be 
assigned for this invariable adherence 
^f the Turks to thoir Asiatic customs, 
notwithstanding their close proximity 
to European civilisation, and the in- 
numerable evils which they have suf- 
fered from the superiority of the Euro- 
pean ^discipline. Their beliqion ren- 
ders l^em incapable Either of alteration 
dr inifirovement. The Koran contains 
several t^mirable precepts of morality, 
drawn from the sages of antiquity,, 
and xnauy sublime truths borrowed 
from,khe Gospel; but in all the parts 
where it is original, it is either a wBd. 
rhapsody, inapplicable to the rest of the 
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world, or a rude code, suited to none 
-but a horde of oriental conquerors. 
Nevertheless, it forms not only the 
religious standard of faith hut the 
civil code of law: the whole decisions 
of the cadis in Mussulman states are 
founded on texts of the Koran ; all the 
maxims of tho muftis and supreme 
religious council are drawn, without 
comment or samplification, from its 
injunctions. Tlj^e celebrated saying as- 
scribed to tho Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrifth library, “If 
these boqks contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and, therefore 
they are superfluous ; if what they 
contain is not there, it is false, and 
therefore they should Ue destroyed,” 
designates the whole system of t])eir 
civil and ecclesiastical government. 

30. Minutely specifying almost all 
’the particulars of goveniipent, con- 
taining every possible direction for the 
regulation of the interests flf society 
as it existed around tho dwelling of 
Mahomet, ^nd the cradle of his reli- 
gisnfit is necessarily inap])licablo to a 
different state of society, where ‘ separ- 
ate instances have arisen, and unfore- 
seen passions and difficulties have 
emerged. All attempts, therefore, at 
‘^he renovation Sv regeneration of the 
Turkish, as of every other Mahemetjin 
empire, must necessarily fail, because, 
before they can b^, generally adopted, 
the people n>ust^;i»ve iCjSaaedtto be 
Mahometans; the have 

ceased to be the^^&jf»e^IMM,o£ the 
law; the swa^ of ;io be 

tho delegated authority 6^^ Mahiptnet; 
the Koran to be the Supreme ccMh in 
all matters, civil and >elsgiouf|(^' from 
which there is no appeal. i^ 

with a view to tlieir respeetjiya poli- 
tical effects, the ^nd distinc^ionv be- 
tween the Christian religion wd that 
of Mahomet. Prescribing nothing fc^r 
qxtemal form, enjoining little for'^ 
cTesiastical government, studioul^* 
avoiding all allusion to politicah^ytl^ 
tutions, the Gospel dir^s fdl its ef- 
forts to the purification of that great 
fountain of evil— the hutoan hesft. 

81. Destined in the end to effect 
powerful changes, both in the disposi- 
-lions of man, the frame of society, and 
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the powers of government, it a^ns 
directly at neither of the latter ob- 
jects : it is to work out the pi’edictcd 
end, to accomplish the ultimate de- 
signs of Prbvidcnce, by its unobserved 
influence upon the human heart. The 
Koran, on the other hand specifies 
euertf thing which its disciples are to 
do, from the division of propefty among 
children upon tho de.ath of a parent, 
to the number of daily eblutions 
to be peft'urmed by the faithful. Re- 
form of institutions, or change of 
manners, therefore, is impossible in 
a state ; for it can be 

at^elmpiied only at the hazard of dc- 
sti^ying the great bond of nationality, 
Mahometanism itself. It is as impos- 
sible as for a child to grow" to maturity, 
who in early youth has been cased in 
a rig[d suit of armour : his figure can- 
not enlarge unless his fetters are burst. 
^h<} one faith proposes to reform the 
heart by tho institutions; the other, 
to reform the instit utions by the heart. 
Whoever will reflect on this distinction 
cannot Inil to perceive that tho one 
i*eligion, calculated with extraordinary 
sagacity to produce a great impression, 
and in some respects improvement, 
amolig the Asiatic tribes for whom it 
|?as intended, was wholly unfit for the 
progressive destinies and different cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; while tho 
other, though producing in the outset 
a less change in society, from its on- 
coining no external ceremonial or out- 
ward institutions, was adapted for every 
Imaginable state of human progress, 
and fitted to pour the stream of real 
regeneration into the human heart to 
the end of the world. 

32. But although the Mahometan 
religion thus opposes an invincible bar 
,to tho improvement oi the Turkish 
empire, or the engrafting upon its aged 
stock of any part of the free institu- 
, iioUB of Christian Europe, and renders 
‘ chimerical all the projects which have 
been formed in recent times for its 
politic reformation, yet there can be 
n0 doubt that, for several centuries 
after it was established In Europe, the 
exiraordinaty strength and formidable 
power of the Osmanlis were mainly 
owing to the religious fervour with 
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which its Asiatic inhabitants were in- fruits and crops to the height of seve- 
Bpired. Not only were their conquests ral thousand feet above the sea— yet 
eflected during the fervour of a new the population of the whole empire ii> 
faith, when the Arabians, with the Asia and Europe does not At the high- 
scimitar in one hand, and the Koran est estimsite exceed twenty -five, and 
in the other, poured into all the ad- by the lowest estimate is brought down 
joining states to seek the houris of to eight or nine millions. The largest 
Paradise in the forcible conversion of of these numbers only gives twenty - 
the worl4, but the religious veneration eight souls to the square mile, and the 
with which the family of the first lower will only yield nige; while Eug- 
foundcr of the empire was regarded, land, with far infei^r climate andi> 
gave a degree of stability t^ its instl- natural advantages, cemtains now three' 
tutions which has never obtained else- hundred, auc> the British Islands os a 
where in the East. Alone of all the whole,two hundred and twenty-soven.+‘ 
oi*iental dynasties, the descendants of More decisive proof cannot be figured' 
the same family have mt Upon ‘Uke of the desolation practically produced 
throne of Constantinople for four hun- by the Turkish government, or of the- 
fired years ; and although many irre* extent to which the most boundless 
gularitica in the choice of the princes gifts of nature may be rendered nuga- 
aud the order of descent have occurred, toi^ by the long-continued oppression 
and many fearful crimes have stained of oriental tyranny. In fact, it is only 
their annals, the throne has always in the gi'eat towns and mountainous 
been filled by the descendants of Oth^ regions of the country that any con- 
man. In this way the Turkish em\)ir6 siderablei population is to b'C seen.* Its 
has been saved from that perpetual re- finest plains are nearly desolate ; nine- 
currcnco of civil wars upon every acces- tenths of Mesopotamia, the garden of 
sion, which has ruined the indepen- ^the world, capable itself o£*nourj|n^g 
deuce or halved the populaiioil bf her 'forty millions of souls, is an and or 
immediate neighbours in Poland and gravelly desert ; not a seventh of the 
Persia; and without the hereditary sue- rich alluvial sod in Wallachia or Mol- 
cessionto the throneliavingbcen formal- davia is cultivated; and the wild grass 
ly recognised, the Ottoman dominions of nature comes up to Are horses’girths, 
have substantially obtained most of thfe from t^ie gates of Constiiutinoplo to the 
benefits of that invaluable institution, mosques of Adrianople. 

33. The provinces which fell to the 34. Yet the wo|^ hardly aPords so 
Turks upon the overthrow of the Lower noble p. cout)^t?y «i|''that which at this 
Empire were immense, and embraced^ period vMi? desolated by the sway 
perhaps the fairest portion and most of the Bounded by the 

delightful regions of the earth. Their Eupba:^^;pdk' tne easti the Mcditei^ 
empire still extends, notwithstanding :fhe Libyan deserts on the 

the great losses it has sustained in the sou^^ the Adriatic on the west, and 
last seventy years, to eight hundred the j^ppel' of the Ukraine on the 
and fifteen thousand square gcogra- uortn| containing the isles of Greece,, 
phical miles — a surface about nine the forestC of Macedonia, the cedars of 
times th&t of Great Britain, which Lel^c^ in its bosom ; numbering the 
contains ninety -one thousand, Al- Nilc^ tlin, Danube, and the Euphrates 
though, however, the extent of its among its inland streams ; embracing 
surface is so great, and the climate so;, aill, the nations who fought at Troy 
benign that the plains in general yield subjects, all the I'ealms 

thirty or forty, in some pkces as much' • 

as two hundred fold;* althou^ thu ' census of 1841, the British Idaad. 

mountains, cut in terraces, will yield ob^^ned 2 (J, 8 ti 0,000 souls, which, spread 

over their total surface of 122,000 square 
* “In the plains of Mesopotamia, ne!\r Bag- miles, sigivcB 227 on an average per square 
dttd, the land, from the cutfcts of irrigation, mile. In Eiiglaiul the projTortion is 291, the 
yields, under a vciy rude cultivation, ticokwi- population being 15,000,000, oud the square 
iired fold.”— M alts Brun, ii. 117. miles, 50^38. 
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which have enlightened the world 
among its provinces ; giving law at 
once to Egypt and Jerusalem, to Nine- 
veh and Mbylon, to Athens and Con- 
stantinople; connected together by a 
vast inland sea, navigated by hardy 
and skilful seamen, enjoying hundreds 
of the finest harbours in the world on 
its shores ; with the vine and the olive 
clothing its slopes, the ol'angc and the 
citron loading i^ isles, the oak and the 
pine flourishing on its mountains, the 
maize and the rice wavii% on its plains 
— it seemed to enjoy every advantage 
which the bounty of nature could ac- 
cumulate, to bestow happiness and 
contentment on the human race. But 
all these blessings hav^ bt^cu blasted 
by the despotism of the East and the 
rigidity of the Mahometan rule. *lts 
noble plains were fast rela]>siug> into 
deserts; its capacious harbours &sert- 
-ed; wild beasts were resuming their 
donunion amidst the ruins former 
tnogniflcence ; population, amidst the 
rap^ incr^e of the European states, 
wi 0 fl|^trograding, and fears were enter; 
tained for the extinction of the human 
race in those realms of boundless riches 
where the species wascflrst created.* 
35. But amidst the general dcc:iy of 
the Turkish enfi^ire, the matchless si- 
tuation and natural advaiitages^of Con- 
stantinople still attracted a vast con- 
<^ourse ef inhabitants, and veiled un- 
der a robe of beauty the decline of the 
Queen of the East. This celebrated 
capital, the incomparable excellence of 
whose situatidn attracted the eaglo eye 
of Alexander the Great; which made 
the Romans forget the sanctity of<,the 
Capitol, and transferred the metro^lis 
of the world to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus; which rent in twain the domin- 
ion of the legions, and yet singly sus- 
tained Ibr a thousand years the emfiire 
of the East ; which ^w aside the cru- 
saders from the storm of Jerusalem, 
* Upwavdsol’fifityyearsf^o, fears werSentor- 
tained of tlic entire extinction of tbe human 
TOCO in the eastern provinces of thS'^urkish 
empire. — ^E ton's TurkUHt Smpire, 2&i. And 
the same fears are expressed by a more re- 
cent observer in regard to some of vrost- 

ern provinces, particularly the pl{Utisef Roii- 
inelia, Wallachia, and Moldavia. — W aijjiPs 
ComtanthiopU, i. 101^104; audBccKiKCHAU’s 
JtfeMipotaiaia, i. 212 . 
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and attracted the Osmanlis from th^ir 
deserts; which threatened in one age 
every monarchy in Europe, and existed 
in another by their mutual jealousy at 
its acquisition— had long formed the 
real object of discord between the 
courts of Paris and St Petersburg. The 
desires of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had been for above a centur 5 i fixed on 
its acquisition ; towards that object 
all their eflbrts had, since the days of 
Peter th» Great, incessantly been di- 
rected; and it was only by the active 
interference of England that the total 
overthrow of the Turkish empire had 
been avertelil, on the eve of the revolu- 
tionary wafi' after the fall of Oczakoff. 
So firmly bent was the Empress Cathe- 
rine on this splendid acquisition, that 
she named her eldest grandson Alex- 
ander, and- his second brother Constan- 
tine;* hoping that the former would 
^rivql the glories of the Macedonian 
conqueror, and the latter again renew 
on the Bosphorus the sway of the Cross 
and the lusti'o of tlic Eastern empire. 

36. the anxieties and dangers 

of that dreadful contest, the designs 
of the cabinet of St Petersburg for the 
acquisition of Constantinople had for 
a time been suspended; but its pro- 
j,ccts, guided by aristocratic foresight, 
were never forgotten. Even while yet 
reeking with the blood of Fricdland, 
Alexander turned his anxious atten- 
tion to tho long-cherished projects of 
rhis funaily and court; and Napoleon, 
bent on the acquisition of Spain for 
himself, gave a verbal consent, during 
the conference of Tilsit, to the entire 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe by 
the Russians, [anle, Chap. XLVI. § 80J. 
But Roumclia and Constantinople wore 
excluded from this partition, and their 
destination left in the dark, even when 
it w'as agreed that the Osmanlis should 
be expelled from all their other posses- 
sions in Europe. Napoleon, as he him- 
self has told us, never could bring his 
miud to consent to the cession of the 
Queen of the East to his northern 
rival : it soon idterwards, as will im- 
mediately appear, formed the subject 
of angry contention between them. 
Combined with jealousy concerning 
Poland, and the non-observance by 
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Russia of the Continental System, it 
was one of the real causes of the Rus- 
^eian invasion; and thjs principal reason 
'which directed the mighty conqueror 
to Moscow instead of St Petersburg, 
was the secret project wliich he enter- 
tained of turning his victorious arms, 
after the subjugation of the Musco- 
vites, to the southward, and placing 
on his victorious brows the diadem of 
the Eastern empire.* 

37. It is not surprising th||^ Constan- 
tinople should thus in evei*y age have 
formed the chief object of human am- 
bition. Placed midway betw^ Europe 
xind Asia, it is at once the natural em- 
porium where the produiiiiftions of. the 
oast and west find their mutual point 
of contact, and the midway station 
where the internal water-communica- 
tion of Europe, Asia, and Africa unite 
in a common centre. While theVavos 
of the Mediterranean and the .^gean 
bring to its harbour the whole produc- 
tions of Egypt, Libya, Italy, and Spain, 
the waters of the Danube, the Dniester, 
and the V olga, waft to the same favour- 
ed spot the agricultural rich&'of Hun- 
gary, Germany, the Ukraine, and Russia. 
The caravans of the desert, the rich 
loads of the camel aud the dromedary, 
meet within its walls; the ample sdls 
and boundless riches of European corfl- 
xnerce — even the distant pendants of 
America aud the l^ew World— hasten 
to its quays, to convey the vast produc- 
tions of the old to the new hemisphere^ 
An incomparable harbour, where a 
three-decker can without danger touch 
the quay, while from its yard-arms a 
bold assailant may almost leap, like the 
Venetian Dandolo of old, on the walls, 
aiTurds, within a deep bay several miles 
in len^h, ample room for all the fleets 
in the^world to lie iu safety. A broad 
inland sea, enclosed within impreg- 
nable gates, gives its navy the extmor- 
dinary advantage of a safe place for 
pacific exercise and preparation ; uar- 
** Kapol eon's designs on Constantinople 
were of old standing, and had constantly 
occupied his mind since the treaty of Tilsit. 
Shortly after that peace, when one of the 
cliicf persons in his councils spoke on the 
subject of a general peace, he replied, with a 
frankness very unusivil to him, “A general 
peace I it will be found only at Constanti- 
nople. ’—Cuambray, ii. 235. 


row and winding straits on either side, 
of 'fifteen or twenty miles in length, 
crowned by heights forming natural 
castles, render this matoililess meiro- 
polU impregnable to all but land forces. 
It is the only capital in the world, per- 
haps, which can never decline as long 
as the human race endures, or the pre- 
sent wants of mankind continue; for 
the more that the w^t increases iu 
population and sple^Aour, the greater 
will be the traffic which must pass 
through its gates in conveying to the 
inhabitants of it§ empires the rich pro* 
ducts of the eastern sun ; and the more 
that Asia revives or Russia advances in 
civilisation, the more bt)undleBs nmst 
be the weal4}i which will be poured 
into its bosom by the vast arteries 
w'ffich collect from their plains the 
boundless streams of their cultivation. 

38. Nor is the beauty of Constanti- 
nople, arill the natiiral excellence of its 
situatioB^ inferior to the commercial ad- 
vantages which, for a thousand years, 
prolonged the existence of^the Byssan- 
tine, and now singly oumpensa^ 
decay of tlie Turkish empire. The 
powefs of the greatest historical and 
descriptive posters of England aud 
France have hardly sufficed to portray 
its varied charms ; aftd if the pencils 
of Gibbon and Lamartine have in it 
found materials to crowd successive 
chapters of their immortal vrorks, a 
subsequent s writer can hardly, bo ex- 
pected to do justice to it in a single 
para^apbi.. Situated, like Rome and 
Moscow, on seven hills; but enjoying, 
unlike them, the adv^intages of a ma- 
ritii^ie situation and the refreshing 
braizes of the ocean — exhibiting in its 
successive terraces, which rise from the 
%ciargin of the water, a unique assem- 
blage of European dome% green foliage, 
and eastern minarets; with the noble 
harbour of the Golden Hom, five miles 
in length, and yet capable of havii^g 
its ^outh closed by a single chain, 
crowd^ with all the flags of Europe, 
lying its bosom; and the blue ex- 
paiM$e; the sea of Marmora, studded 
by white sails and light barks, opening 
in iti^ front — it presents an assemblage 
of striking points unimralleled in any 
other quarter of the ^obe. But great 
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ad is th<i lustre of the capital, it is out- mciit of the rein and the firmness of 
done, to the real lover of the beauties their seat, often jival the most accom- 
of nature, by the extraordinary variety plished horsemet^of western Europe, 
and richnessaof the scenery in the chan- 40. There aris’'”great varieties, how- 
nel of the Bosphorus. There the stream ^ver, in the quality of the Turkish 
which unites the Euxine to the sea o£ cavalry ; and itone are comparable in 
Marmora winds its devious course for dexterity and equipment to the spahis, 
nearly twenty miles through bold head- who inhabit the broad and wooded 
lands and lofty promontories ; one Mount Hiemus. These horsemen, or 
shore of whic^, resplendent with the their sons, are almost all proprietors of 
smiling villas, urabrageoxis woods, and the ground ; and they hold their land 
hanging gardens*of the East, falls so by the teinire of military service, when 
rapidly into the sea, that the acacia called on by the Gmud Seignior. Ac- 
dips its branches in the wave, and the customed from their infancy to climb 
sails of the largest merchant-men al- the wooded declivities of their native 
most touch the dark green cypresses hills, they early acquire an extraordi- 
that crowd the shore. On tho opposite nary sMll and hardihood in the mau- 
coast, the features bear til# characM of agem^t of their steeds. A spahi 
savage magnificence ; the villages nc- will often ride At full gallop up hills, 
speak the wildness of oriental manners, oye^, torrents, through thick woods, 
the havens the spontaneous bounty of aloiijf the edge of precipices, or down 
nature; while such is tbe depth W'tlie steeps, where a European cavalier 
water even close to the sh(A'e, that a \rould hardly tenture even to walk, 
severity -four can lie in safetiir at the extraordinary boldness increases 

foot of tho rocks, moored to the root of when they act together in masses, 
the lofty evergreen oak, whose branches When so assembled, they dash down 
in^mingl^ with its masts. rocks, scale scaurs, and drive through 

. The principal strengths'll i^ie bushv^ooft in the most surprising inan- 
Tur]^, like that of all other Aj^tic ncr. No obstacles intimidate, no diffi- 
uations, has always cojisisted in their cultics deter, no disorder alarms them, 
cavalry ; and no nation ever was bet- The attacks of such bodies are in an 
ter provided wiiiCi light horse. Indc- especial manner to be dreaded in rug- 
pendent of the nomad tribes o| AsicO, ged or broken ground, where European 
w'hich, as already mentioned, picnctrate infantry deem it ipipossible for caval- 
its eastq^ni provinces in every direc- ry to act at all. The heads of two or 
tion, the European and Asiatic p^oijrie- three horsemen are first seen peeping 
tors, who equally hold their land under |through the bush -woodier emerging 
the tenure of military service as spahis, out of the steep ravines by which the 
furnish at all times a powerful body of declivities are furrowed. Wo to the 
admirable cavaliers. Every Turk, and, battalion or division that does not in- 
in fact, almost every oriental, is by stantlystand to its arms, or form square 
nature a horseman. From their earli- on such videttes appearing. In an in- 
est infancy they are accustomed to the slant, five hundred or a thousand horse- 
saddle; from childhood upwards theii? men scale the rocks on all sides; with 
horses are thei^ companions ; in youth, loud cries they gallop forward upon 
their principal exploits and rivalry con- their enemy ; the Turkish scimi ta r is be- 
sist ill the management of their steeds ; fore thei r horses* heads, and in a few miii- 
q|id in maturer yews, all their journeys utes a whole regiment is cut to pieces, 
are performed on horseback. Beyond 41. Althoug^, however, the Turkish 
the distance of a few miles from some cavalry constitutes the main strength 
of their great towns, thm is no such of their armies, yet they have the com- 
thing as a carriage-way in any part of mand of a Very numerous body of foot- 
Turkey. Even the ladies of the harem soldiers. These originally consisted of 
perform their distant journeys in this the military feudatories, who held their 
manner, or on baskets slung on each land for service in war, just as the feu- 
side of camels ; and in the manage- dal tenants of Christian Europe did. 
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They conatituted the main strength of of feudal militia, the Grand Seignior 
the Ottoman armies i^ their best days, was entitled at any time to call out 
and their number variously esti- the whole Mahometan population in his 
mated at from forty roousand to sixty dominions capable of be^ing arms ; 
thousand men. But a new method of , and although such an array, often 
recruiting the foot service was adopted hastily brought together and always 
by Orkhan, father of the famous Amu- undisciplined, would not in any Euro- 
rath the First, who selected a fifth pean nation have been formidable, yet 
part of the most robust of the prl- it was by no means to be despised, 
soners of the Christian nations, whom from the peculiar habits of the Otto^ 
he compelled to adopt the Mahometan mans. In consequence of the troubled 
faith, and from whom, or ^eir sons, state of the countr/, and the great 
he formed a new body of troops called pride which i^hey take in costly wea- 
the Yenetcherae or Janissaries, ^ who pons, every Turk is accustomed to the 
soon acquired an extraordinaiy cole- use of arms. They are in general 
brity in the European wars. Their adepts in the management of the gun, 
discipline and mode of fighting was the pistol, the scimitar, and the lance, 
very similar to that qf the English Beifig almos^all either sturdy cultiva- 
light infantry or Fne^ch tirailleurs. torS^' or hardy cavaliers, they are equal- 
From being constantly embodiedjp. they ly ready for tlio foot or the horse ser- 
Eoon acquired a high degree of p^^ec- vice^ and, wliat was wholly unknown 
tion and discipline; andatatinie«when in^^y other army, an officer might, 
no other power in Europe had a simi- 'perfect security, at any time put 
lar force to oppose them, they Wer# a janissagy on horseback, or enrm a 
well-nigh irresistible. At the siege of spahi amonff the companies of foot- 
Malta^ under Solynian the Magnificent, soldiers. Tlie Turkish artillery was 
during the reign of Charles the Fifth, long superior to that of thB Eurdb^u 
and in the repeated invasion# of *Hun- poi^^j and although it has noocept 
gary which took place in that time, pai^with the progress of western sci- 
till the siege of Vienna in 16S3, they ence, and had sunk from its former eele- 
were the terror of all Christendom, brity during th^ wars of the righteenth 
This favoured body soon came to enjoy century, yet it was stillsCormidable fi*um ' 
so many privileges, and so much coif- the great number of guns which their 
sideration, particularly from the pri- aimie# brought . into battle, and the 
vilege of setting up a trade in any nipidity with which their admirable 
town, that great numbers of persons in hui'ses moved them from one part of 
all parts of the empire enrolled them<| the field to another, 
selves under their banners. Their 43, An empire' poBsessing military 
whole number throughout the empire resources of this descriiJ^iQU, while ani- 
might amount, at the treaty of Tilsit, mated by the spirit of religious zeal, 
to one hundred thousand persons cap- and held together by the bond of suc- 
ahle of bearing arms, of whom eighteen cessf ul plunder, was a most formidable 
or twenty thousand were to be found object of apprehension to the Christian 
in Constantinople or the adjoining vil- f>owers. On many occasions it was 
lages. Not more than a third of this- only by the most strenuous efforts, 
number, however, were permanently and a union among the western powers 
embodied, except on a particular crisis ; that could hardly have been expected^ 
but they were all liable to be called on that Christendom was saved from Ma^ 
when the service of the state required hometan subjugation. But religious 
it; and sixty or seventy thousand ex- zeal, and the lust of conquest, though 
cclleiit soldiers could in this way be tw'o of thn^ost powerful i^eslons 
arrayed, when any crisis demanded which evetr^use the human breast, 
their services, round the standards of cannot be relied on for permanent 
the Prophet. efforts. The first generally bums, so 

42. In addition to these regular forces fiercely that it extinguishes itself ,after 
VOL. IX. 
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a few generations; the second, depen- 
dent on the excitement of worldly de- 
sires, is kept alive almost entirely by 
the continnance of worldly success. 
The vicious institutions and wasting 
tyranny of the Turkish empire were in- 
cai>able of furnishing that steady sup- 
port to military power which origin- 
ated with the hereditary aristocracy 
and free spirit of western Europe. The 
Christians had sit first the utmost diffi- 
culty in stemming the torrent of Asia- 
tic invasion ; and the destinies of the 
world never, perhaps, hung so nicely 
balanced as when Charles conquered 
the Saracens on the field of Tours, or 
when John Sobioski raised the 
Vienna with the Polishi^lances. 
these two memorable battles, by stop- 
ping the career of conquest, and cbm- 
ing the ardour of fanaticism in the 
-ranks of the Hahometans, proved f%tal 
to their cause both iu w^tem and 
eastism Europe. Disaster hey cr ceased 
to succeed disaster, till, though after 
the lapse o| many centuries, the arms 
of^,^e Moors were forced backward 
from the banks of the Loire across the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the jealousy 
of the European pov.;ers, excited by 
the inestimable prize of Constanti- 
nople, alone haS prevented them, long 
before this time, from giving the 
Turks across the Bosphorus into their 
native seats in the deserts of Asia. 

44. During the decline of thq Otto- 
man empire, which has now continued 
to recede for a hundred and fifty years, 
they have, however, maintiiined many 
long and Bloody wars both with the 
Austrians and Russians ; and the teua- 
'dty with which they still hold their 
temtory, and the vigour with which 
the^rhave so often risen fromshocki 
which seemed fatal to their cause, prove 
what powerful elements of strength ex- 
ist in the courage and energy of the 
Turkish population to resist so many 
external disasters, and the more unob- 
eerved but fatal i^uenoe of such long- 
continued internal oppression. This 
tenacity of life is the more remarkable, 
when it is recollected that gverywhere 
a half, in some places two-tmrds, of the, 
whole popuktson of the empire are 
Christians ; and that nations and sects 
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of all imaginable varieties compose the 
motley array of the inferior classes of 
the Ottoman empire. The merchants 
are almost all Greeks or Armenians; 
the sailors, islanders from the Archi- 
pelago; the money-lenders, Jews ; the 
watermen and cultivators, generally 
the descendants of the inliabitants of 
the old Greek empire. Three millions 
of Turks in Europe, and perhaps four 
millions in their Asiatic dominions — 
hardly mm^'e than a half, perhaps not a 
third, of the whole inhabitants — not 
only retain all this varied population 
in entire subjection, but compel them 
to labour for their support, and to pay 
taxes to their government: a fact which, 
however surprising, is thrown into the 
shade by the still more wonderful sway 
maintained by a much smaller number 
of British over the immense popula- 
tion 6f the Indian peninsula. 

45. The fortresses of Turkey are far 
iroih being worthy of respect, if the 
construction of their ramparts is alone 
taken into consideration; but they be- 
come most formidable strongholds from 
tho manner in which they are defended 
by the Mussulman population. They 
have no idea of bastions or covered 
ways, nor of one rampart enfilading 
another, nor of the system of outworks, 
which form the strength of modern 
fortifications. Brahilow, Widdin, and 
Belgrade, which possess these advan- 
tages, have all owed them to the Chris- 
c/tian powers which at different times 
have had them in their hands. The 
real Turkish fortresses, such as Silis- 
tria and Roudschouck, on the Danube, 
are merely towns surrounded by a lofty 
wall, in front of which runs a deep 
ditcL Here and ^here a few round 
towers or bastions form so many sal- 
ient angles, but they are of no other 
use than to mount a few cannon. On 
the top of the wall is placed a row of 
gabions, with embrasures for guns, be- 
hind which the besieged are completely 
screened from the fire both of artillery 
and musketry; and at short distances 
are loopholed guavd-huosesyfrom which 
they keep up a destructive fire on the 
assailants. Subterraneous passages are 
worked under the ramparts, by which 
they are enabled to fill the lower part 
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of the ditch above the watei* with muB- part of the defence. The Turks sel- 
keteers, who often prove extremely dom disquiet themselves about retard- 
fatal during an assault. The strength ing the approaches of the besiegers ; 
of the Turkish fortifications^ therefore, frequently do nut retdm a shot 
does not consist in the solidity of the to the breaching batteries ; let the 
works, or their scientific construction; ruined part of the rampart take its 
but the obstinacy of their defence often chance; but bend their whole efforts 
renders them more formidable obsta- to the preparation of the means of de- 
cles than the most regular ramparts of fence against the assaulting columns 
w'estem Europe. vrho get in by that entmnee. For this 

46. A very sufficient reason may be purpose every ledge, iftof, window, and 

assigned for the resolute manner in wall, which bears upon the approach 
which the Ottomans defend their walls: to the bread!, or the space inside of 
it is necessity. The Grand Seignior it behind the rampart, is lined with 
makes no distinction between misfor- musketeers ; and columns are arranged 
tune and pusillanimity. The bow- on either side of the opening within 
string in general awaits alike the vie- v^l, to assail the enemy when, 
tim of superior power and the betrayer disorder^ by the tumult of success, 
of patriotic duty; and such is the in- he^has descended into the interior of 
veteracy with which war has long been the place. In the deadly strife which 
carried on between the Mussulman and then ensues, the equipments an^ skill 
Christian powei*s, that all the ihhabi- in 4he use of arms of the Turks gene- 
tants are well aware that death or^cam rally prove superior to the discipline 
tivity awaits them if the town is carri^ of the Europeans ; in personal contssts 
by assault, or even surrendered by ca- the bayonet is no match for the scimi- 
pitulation. Thus their only chance of tar, at least when widded Igr the jimis- 
safety is in the most resolute /csist- sariei. Every Turk, besides hifynwB- 
aiice. Thirty thousand persons, of ket, nas a pair of pistols, a sabre, and 
whom one-half were^inhabitants of the slightly-curved poniard, two feet long, 
town, perished in the assault of Ismael of fearful efficacy in combats hand-to« 
in 1789: fifteen thousand were made hand; and they have all been acous- 
prisoners, and for the most part sold os tomed almost daily t<! the use of these 
slaves, or transported into the counti^ arms ^rom their infancy. It may 
of the conqueror. Thus the terrible readily be conceived that when the 
maxim of ancient war, vee victim, is con- Christian columns, armed oely with 
stantlybefore the eyes alike of the citi- the bayonet, out of breath and dis- 
^ns as of the garrisons of Turkislf ordered by the rush and ascent of the 
fortified towns ; and as the calamity breach, find themselves suddenly as- 
involves alike persons of all religions sailed in front and on both flanks by 
who are found within the devoted walls, such antagonists so armed, it is seldom 
it unites all persuasions, Christians, indeed that they can come off victo- 
Jews, and Mussulmans, in one common rious; and in fact it would never so 
and cordial league against the ruthlesa happen, were it not that the Ottomans, 
assailants. though constitutionally brave, are 

47. The assault of the rampart is sometimes seised with unaccountable 
generally considered in Western £u- |>anicB, which lead them to take to 
rope as the termination of a siege; flight at a time when the means of 
many brave commanders have deemed victozy are still in their power, 
their duty sufficiently discharged when 48. The long-established and often* 
they hold out till the breach was prac- experienced superiority of the Otto* 
ticable ; and even the more rigorous man cavalry early led to a very pecu- 
code of military duty established by liar organisation and array of the Bus* 
Napoleon only required one assault sian armies by whom they wete to be 
to be withstood. In Turkey, on the opposed. Squares of infimtvy were 
otherhand, the mounting of the breach soon found to be the only effectual 
is but the beginning of the serious inode of resisting the attacks of that 
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fiery and redoubtable horse, and for a 
considerable time these squares con- j 
sisted of the whole army, which was 
drawn one solid column, like 

the corps of Korsakoff at Zurich, in 
1799, [ante. Chap, xxyiii. § 47]. It was 
in a great degree owing to this defec- 
tive organisation that Peter the Great 
was reduced to such extremities on 
the Truth in^ tho early part of the 
eighteenth ceniuiy. Rut it was at 
length diBCOver(:'lL that, under such an 
arrangement, the greatet^ part of the 
Christian host waa kept in crowded 
ranks, in a state of perfect inefficiency; 
and therefore the more eligible plan 
was adopted of forming lessor squares, 
none of which were composed of more 
than twelve battalions. These squares 
had their artillery at the comers, Vhe 
officers were in the centre, the cavalry 
outside, but ready to be withdrawn 
into the interior if necessary, and the 
maJipeB wore placed at such distances, 
in an angular position towards each 
other, that the enemy's horse were 
generally el^posed, on penetrating be- 
twbefi them, to a fire on each flank ; 
just as the Mamelukes were, by a simi- 
lar arrangement on Napoleon's part, i 
at the battle of the Pyramids. At the 
battle of Kagul in 1770, the Russians 
had five of these squares; and at, the 
affair of Schumla, on the SOtlf June 
1774, Romanzoff advanced to the at- 
tack of file Turks in the same forma- 
tion, * 

49. More recently, however, and 
since disciplinq^has so much improved I 
in the Muscovite ranks, the ordinaiy 
system is to advance, as is usual 
against other troops, in open columns, 
from whence ic is easy to form squares 
when the enemy are at hand; The con** 
Btant habit of combating in this man- 
ner, and of looking for safety, not to | 
flight, which would be utterly vain be- i 
fore the Turkish bavalry, but to the 
strength of their squares, has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the ^ 
mfiikable steadiness of the Russian in- 
fantiy. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme ease with which theicavaliera 
<^^^wayB make their escape on their 
immirable horses has increased the 
mural disposition of the Asiatic 


people to desultory warfare, and oonv 
firmed that tendency to dissolve after 
any considerable disaster which more 
or less belongs t6 all but regular troops, 
and justified the saying of the old 
Prince of Saxe-Cobouig, who with 
Suwarroff defeated them so severely 
in 1789, that whenever he had once 
given tho Turks a good beating, he 
felt no disquietude about them for the 
remainder of the campaign." 

50. Th€k Turkish method of fighting 
exactly resembles that of the ancients; 
and a battle with them recalls to us 
those actions between the Romans and 
Asiatics of which Livy and Polybius 
have left such graphic descriptions. 
They constantly fortify their camps; 
and when the day of battle arrives> 
draw out their fomes in regular array 
in front of their intrenchments, where 
their** stores, tents, ammunition, and 
riches are deposited. When the com- 
bat begins, they pour down with loud 
cries and extreme impetuosity, often 
on three sides at once of the squares 
of their enexqy; tho whole plmn is 
covered With their horsemen; while 
their numerous guns endeavour to 
shake the enemy's array. It requires 
no small steadiness even in veteran 
troops to withstand such a charge. In 
alose or single combat, whether in the 
field or in the breach, tho European 
bayonet has never proved a match for 
the Turkish scimitar; and no other 
Ration is likely to find it more effica- 
cious, when it failed in tho hands of 
the French grenadiers in the breach 
of Acre, and of the Russian infantry 
on the ramparts of Roudschouck.''^ 
Geneiully speaking, accordingly, the 
Russian horse seek safety wifiiin the 
battalions of their i^antxy* Often tho 
Turkish cavaliers, half -drunk with 
opium, pierce even the most solid 
squares; and instances are not want- 
ing of their having, amidst the smoke 
and the strife, gone right through, 
and escap^ bn the opposite side with- 
out knowing where they had been. 

* £ig;lit thousand Muacovltesthoie perished 
under the Tivkish soimitar; and the Vizier 
WTOto to tho Chnuid Seignior, thatso numer- 
Otis were the heads taken off the Infidel, that 
they would make tt bridge ftom earth to- 
heaven. 
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But if the first onset fails, as is often ture to trust itself in the open plains 
the case, the strength of the Ottomans, in their presence, 
like the spring of a ivild beast, is bro- 52. Such has been the importance 
ken; it is no easy matter to make them of this change, andf of the increasing 
rally for continued efforts ; and if for- strength of the Russian and decline of 
tune proves in the end adverse, the the Ottoman power, that the Balkan 
vast array frequently disperses—every must have been crossed and Constan- 
man returns to his home by the short- tinople taken long before this time, 
cst road — ^the intrenched camp, with had it not been for another cireuxh- 
the whole stores and artillery of the stance which, for mm9 than half a 
army, is carried by storm ^ and the century, has prolonged the existence 
Vizier, who had a few days before been of the Turk^h empire. This is tho 
at the head of a hundred and fifty desert and pestilential nature of the 
thousand men, is sometimes scarcely vast plains foriAing the lower part 
able to collect ten thousand round the of the biisin of the Danube, which 
standards of the Prophet. have always formed the theatro of 

61. The bloody war from 1736 to war between^ them and the Christian 
1739, in w^hich Marshal Munich bore powers. The flat parts of Wallachia 
so di.stinguished a part, and which and Moldavia, as well as of northern 
more than repaired the disasters of Bulgaria, five-sixths of which, from the 
l*eter the Great on tho Prutb, «>ntri- devastation of long-continued war, and 
buted in an essential manner to weak- the ceaseless oppression of the Turks, 
en the Turkish militmy powei^ bf arc in a ^te of nature, are c±ceediugly 
withdrawing from their dominion, and unhealthy in the autumnal moifths. 
arraying definitively under the Rus- Their low situation exposes them to 
sian banners, the Cossack and nomad frequent inundation and sdelugos of 
tribes who in former trars.yH proved wet in tho winter and early part sf fhe 
such formidable antagonists to their season, which the great heats and long 
arms. Since that time the Muscovite drought of summer dry up, and ren- 
battalions no longer invade the Otto- der the sourco marsh mimmOta of 
man plains trusting to their squares of the most fatal kind ii} the close of the 
foot alone, and painfully toiling, lik^ season. At this time vegetation is 
t^e legions of Crassus in ancient, or witheftd ; the pasture for the cavalty 
those of Peter the Great in modern disappears; the earth, parched and 
times, in the midst of never-ceasing hardened, cracks in several plfices, and 
clouds of Asiatic horse. The lancea pestilential effluvia spread with the 
of the Cossacks are now seen on their exhalations drawn up from tho dried 
side — the nomad tribes wheel round pools .by the burning sun. 
their masses; and although the little 58. Upon the German troops in par- 
hardy ponies on which these light- ticular this malaria generally proved 
horsemen ai’e mounted are no match so fatal, that it cut off more than half 
in the shock of a charge for the superb their numbers in every campaign; and 
steeds of the Osmanlis, and the lance, ethoiigh upon tho Russian constitution 
even in tho bravest hands, can hardly it was somewhat less destructive, yet 
ward off the keen edge of the Damas- it never failed to occasion greater ra- 
eus scimitar — ^yet, in performing the vages than the sword of the enemy, 
duty of videttes and scouring the coun- If these provinces were traversed by- 
try for provisions, they are decidedly roads passable for wheeled cai-nages, 
their superiors. No Turkish army it would be an easy matter to reach 
can now contend with the agility and the foot of the Balkan range from the* 
address at Uie outposts of the Cossack Russian frontier while the* plains are 
horsemen ; and the fate of Peter the still healthy, and the yet green herb- 
Great on the banks of the Pruth — age affords ample pasturage for tho 
that of being Btarve4 out by clouds of horses. But the difficulty of dragging 
light horse— would now perhaps befall the artillery and waggons over several 
the Turkish army which should ven- hundred miles of uncultivated plains, 
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where there are no roads, and provi- 
Bions are so scanty that the army must 
bring its whole supplies with itself, is 
such, that IS' hardly possible to reach 
the northern face of the mountains be- 
fore the great heats haye commenced; 
and, when this is done, the strength 
of Schumla and the courage of the in- 
habitants of the Balkan have hitherto 
always arrests the invaders, till the 
pestilential gal& of autumn obliged 
them to retire. Thus, limits last stage 
of decrepitude, Turkey has derived 
safety from the effects of its own de- 
vastations; and, sheltered behind the 
desertwl^ch itself has made, has found 
that seciMtyinthe desolation which 
it probably would not hafe done from 
the prosperity of its empire. e 
54. The only artificial barrier, in a 
military point of view, which Turkey 
possessed on its northern froi^tier, was 
the line of the Danube, on wMoh seve- 
ral fbrtresses stood, which, if the Otto- 
mans had possessed the mditary skill 
of the French, would have rendered it 
as impervious as the Rhino to hostile 
invasion. Brahilow, Giurgevo, Silis- 
tria, Roudschouck, Hirsova, and Wid- 
din, besides several others of less note, 
constituted this ^rmidable line of de- 
fence ; and though their fortifications 
would not bear a comparison with the 
works of Vauban and Cohom, yet, 
manned by Turkish garrisons, and de- 
fended by the dagger and the sciiliitar, 
they formed a most effectual barrier. 
An invading army from the north 
found itself oofnpellcd to secure one 
or more of these barrier fortresses be- 
fore it ventured to cross the Danube; 
the desperate defence of the janissaries 
and inhabitants, prolong!ed,*in almost* 
every instance, ihe siege for some 
months, and meanwhile the season of 
spring and the early part of summer 
had passed; the Mussulman proprio* 
tors had assembled in the great in- 
trenched camp of Schumla; the Bal- 
kan bristled with daring cavaliers ; and 
the invading army, after it had effect- 
ed with toil and bloodshed its con- 
gest of the gunidian fortresses of the 
Danube, found itself doomed to tra- 
verse a great extent of open waterless 
plains teeming vrith pestilential exhala- 


tions, only to see its numbers melt !a in- 
glorious warfare at the foot of the great 
mountain harrier of Constantinople. 

55. War is the natural state between 
the Muscovites and the Turks ; the in- 
tervals of peace are only truces. The 
slightest cause can at any time blow 
up the slumbering embers into a con- 
flagration ; and if pretexts are wanting, 
the nidlcal and paramount duty of de- 
stroying the Infidel is a sufiicient rea- 
son, when**it seems expedient on either 
side, for renewing hostilities. In the 
present instance, however, it was not 
the interest, as it certainly was not the 
wish, of the Turks, to continue hostil- 
ities, when they had been deserted by 
Napoleon after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Tilsit. They had been in- 
volved in the contest in consequence 
of the dispute about the appointment 
of the hospodars, or governors, of Wal- 
Kwchia and Moldavia, of which an ac- 
count has alreajdy been given, and the 
impolitic inv^ion of these provinces 
by the Russian armies under General 
IliUchekoxf^ in autumn 1806, on the eve 
of the war between Prussia and France, 
[ante, Chap. xlv. § 55], and the still 
more injudicious and calamitous at- 
tack by tho English on Egypt in spring 
1|!07, which, without weakening their 
power, increSlied. their irritation, [ante, 
Cha|>. XLV. § 72}j It has been already 
mentioned that the Turks — who at 
riiat period were weakened by the re- 
volt both of the Pasha of widdin, a 
strong place on the Danube, and of 
Czerny George, the far-famed rebel 
chief of Servia, who had succeeded in 
erecting an independent principality in 
that province, where he was at the 
• head of fifty thousand men-^were un- 
able to withstand the invasion of foHy 
thousand Russian troops on the plains 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; and that,, 
accordingly, they abandoned entirely 
these provinces to tho enemy, [ante. 
Chap. XLV. § 57], arid prepared only to 
defend the line of the Danube, the 
fortresses of which they put in a good 
state of defence. 

66. War was formally declaimed by 
Russia against Turkey in Januoiy 1807 ; 
and although tho bold and well-con- 
ceived but ill-excouted expedition of 
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Sir John Duckworth against Constan- 
tinople had a powerful effect in rous- 
ing, tlio Mahometan spirit in the em- 
pire, yet a tragical event which soon 
after ensued seemed again to prostrate 
its reviving strength, and expose it 
all but defenceless to the blows of its 
inveterate enemy. Sultan Selim, an 
amiable and well-informed young man, 
had become sensible of the inveterate 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and, 
like his more vigorous and^indaimtcd 
successor, he conceived that the true 
remedy for these evils, and the •only 
means of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Turkey in the European com- 
monwealth, was by gradually ingraft- 
ing on its inhabitants both the civil 
and military institutions of Christen- 
dom. These attempts, hazardous in 
some degree in all old-establishe^ coun- 
tries, were in an especial manner to be 
dreaded in Turkey, frdm the politie».l 
influence, as well as naijitary power, of 
the numerous body of Jtiiissaries, who 
had contrived to engross almost all the 
official situations of consequanoe in the 
state. What chiefly, in the first iu- 
staucc, excited their jealousy was tho 
cori)3 of Nizam-Jede^f or new troops, 
who were disciplined in the European 
method, and lodged in the princi]^ 
barracks of Constantinople. They were 
intended, as they were well aware, to 
form the nucleus of a military force 
adequate to curb, and perhaps in tho 
end punish, their excesses. The iH- 
trusting the forts of the Bosphorus, 
the gates of the capital, to these young 
troops, in an especial manner excited 
their jealousy. Emissaries from tho 
janissary corps, unknown to the. Sul- 
tan, mingled in their ranks ; th% 
powerful body of the ulemahs, or 
priesthood, began to preach insurrec- 
tion, upon the ground of tho Sultan 
aiming at the overthrow of the funda- 
mentul institutions of the Koran and 
the empire; and a widespread con- 
spiracy was formed among the disaf- 
fected, for the destruction of the re- 
forming Sultan and hia confidential 
minister, Mahmoud. 

57. Mahmoud was the first victim. 
A well-concerted conspiracy among th0 
guards of the forts of the Bosphorus, 


some of whom had been won over by 
the janissaries, proved fatal to that 
minister. He was ..f^S|p;iled by some 
perfidious yamacks n||the moment 
when he ordered them to put on the 
uniform of the new troops, which they 
hud declared their willinj^ess to do. 
In tho first instance the Sultan’s faith- 
ful guards rescued him from their 
hands, but it was only to meet death 
on the Asiatic coo^, at Buyukdere, 
when he disembarked from a boat into 
which he haft thrown himself to escape 
from their fuiy. The yamacks now 
everywhere broke out into open insur- 
rection ; the janissaries favoured them; 
the Castles of Europe and^fAsia, the 
bulwarks of* the Dardanellsi^ fell into 
tl^eir hands. Tho ulemahs declared 
against the Sultan, qpon the ground 
of his having attempted to subvert the 
fundam^tal institutions of their reli- 
gion ; tne heads of the principal per- 
sons in^Donstantinople were success- 
ively brought by the ferocious bands 
of assassins to the square of tf;e Et- 
meidan, the headquarters of th%i}|sur- 
gents; the Sultan himself only pur- 
chased a momentary respite, by de- 
livering up to^heir fury the Bostandji- 
Bashi, who was particularly obnoxious ; 
and the ferocious C^akchy-Oglou, the 
chiefrof the rebellious yamacks, gained 
tho entire command of the capited. 
After two days of bloodshed and con- 
fusien, which recalled the worst days 
of x>ruitorian license, Selim was for- 
mally dethroned by the Grand Mufti, 
who announced to hifn, in person, his 
deposition. He was consigned to pri- 
son ; at the entrance of which he met 
his nephew Mustapha, who was brought 
out thenpe to be placed on the throne, 
and whom he embraced in passing, 
wishing him prosperity, and commend- 
ing his subjects to his care. Immedi- 
ately the cannon of the castles an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
reign of the new Sultan ; the foreign 
ambassadors all recognised his autno- 
rity; the immense population of the 
city submitted with acclamations to 
his ojfficcrs ; and tho unfortunate Se- 
lim, shut up in a dungeon, was soon as 
completely forgotten as if he had never 
I existed. 
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58. But although the revolution ap- 
peared to be thufe completely succe&s- 
f ul in Constantinople, a greater degree 
of fidelity lingered in the breast of the 
troops on the Danube, and the progress 
of events in the capital paved the way 
for , a second revolution. Frivolous, 
sensual, and apathetic, the new Sul- 
tan, Mustapha, proved himself en- 
tirely unequal <io the direction of the 
fearful tempest ^vhich had elevated 
him to the throne. Disunion soon 
broke out among the ehmfs who had 
headed the revolt, wluBe common ra- 
pacity rendered them alike an object 
of horror to the people. The perfidi- 
ous Mousa- Pasha, the Kaimmakam, 
who hil^’ been the main cadbe 9 f Selim’s 
overthrow, was seized, deposed, a^d 
his property confiscated ; the ferocious 
Oabakchy-Oglou became all-powerful, 
Tand Bxibstituted in lus stead Tayar 
Pasha, formerly Pasha of Trei3ieonde, 
who had been displaced by th^ former 
Sultan. Tayar, however, soon .showed 
iiiraself noteless tyrannical and rapa- 
cioiw #han his. predecessor. Prince 
Suzzo, the first dragoman of the Porte, 
was by his orders massacred at the 
gates of the seraglio, upon suspicion of 
having revealed to the nmbasst\dor of 
Prance the secret intention of the;- 
Divan to treat with England. Tiyarb 
extortions roused the populace against 
him, who crowded round the gates of 
the seraglio demanding his head. His 
old ally Cabakchy yielded to the tor- 
rent, aud proclaimed himself his ene- 
my; and the ty/annical Kaimmakam, 
abandoned by all, was glad to escape 
to Roudschouck, where Mustapha 13air- 
nkdar, the commander of that place, 
was secretly collecting the disaffected, 
and fomenting a counter-revolution. 

59. The arrival of Tayar, an<1 his 
imminent danger, determined their 
measures. Selecting a choice body qf 
four thousand horse, followed by twelve 
thousand iufantiy, chiefly the new 
troox^ could be relied on, he 

:&e Balkan to Adrianople ; and, 
they marched to Constanti- 
l^aring with them the jSand- 
or standard of Mahomet. 
'Bairakdar combated the rebels with 
their own weapoito. Hadgi-Ali; forti- 


fied by a firman of the Grand YiLior, 
surrounded the house of Cabakchy- 
Oglou in the night with troops, «ur- 
prised him in the middle of his harem, 
and cut off his head, which he sent to 
Bairakdar. The cries of the women of 
the harem having alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, the yamacks assembled to 
arms ; disregarding the firman of the 
Grand*Yizier, they attacked aud over- 
threw the handful of troops with 
which Hahgi-Ali had destroyed Cab- 
akchy-Oglou, aud shut them up in 
som6 houses, to which they set fire. 
The intrepid Ali, however, sallied forth 
sword in hand, cut his way through 
the besiegers, and threw h&self into 
one of the castles of the Bosphorus, 
from whence, after being vainly be- 
sieged by the yamacks for three days, 
he niivie his way to the victorious 
army of the Grand Vizier, now at the 
gtJkes..of Constantinople. 

60. At the entrance of the capital, 
Bairakdar made known his conditions 
to Sultan Mustapha, viz., that he 
should «xlfo the Grand Mufti, and dis- 
band the yamacks. Too happy to ex- 
tricate himself from such a crisis by 
these cbndcBsions, the Sultan at once 
agreed. Bairakdar feigned entire satis- 
fajption, and'-^e deluded sovereign re- 
sumed wi$^ / findiminished zest hk 
favourite atiius^ents. But the un- 
daunted pasha ’ of Roudschouck had 
deeper designs in view. A few days 
after, learning that the Grand Seignior 
had gone to pass the day with the 
ladies of his harem, at one of his kiosks, 
or country residences, he put himself 
at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
and, as the Grand Vizier hesitated to 
^accompany him, violently tore from 
his hands the seals of office, made him- 
self master of the Sandjah-8(^t€rifft and, 
preceded by that revered standard, 

! marched to the seraglio to dethrone 
I the reigning Sultan, and* restore the 
captive Selim. Thc outer gates of the 
palace flew open at the sight of the 
sacred ensign ; but the bostandjis at 
the inner gates opposed so firm a re- 
sistance, that time was afforded forthe 
Sultan to return by a back way, and 
regain bis private apartments. Mean- 
while Bairakdar’s troops thundered at 
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the gates, and loudly demanded that 
Selim should instantly be restored to 
them, and seated on the throne. To 
gain time, Mustapha’s adherents feigned 
compliance ; but, meanwhile, he him- 
self gave orders that Selim should be 
strangled in prison. The order was 
immediately executed, and the dead 
body of the unhappy Sultan thrown 
into the court to Rairakdar’s tlMops. 
Pierced to the heart, the faithful Bair- 
akdar threw himself on hil master’s 
remains, which he bedewed with his 
tears. In a transport of rage he ordered 
the officers of the seraglio, by whom 
the murder had been committed, to 
be broughi before him and instantly 
executed. Sultan Mustapha was de- 
throned, and shut up in the same pri- 
son from which Selim had just been 
brought to execution ; and his 3 BOuiig- 
er brother Mahmoud, the last of the 
royal and sacred race, was put on tb» 
throne. 

61. It might have been supposed 
that this bloody catastrophe would 
have terminated these frightfuk rovo- 
lutions ; hut fortune was not yet weary 
of exhibiting on tins dark st^e the 
mutability of human afiairs. Bairak- 
dar,*a8 the just reward of his lidclity 
and courage, was created., ^ji%nd Viziej, 
and for some months luachine of 
government went on^.^smbpthly and 
quietly; but it was soon discovered 
that Sultan Mahmoud was not les| 
determined to reform the national in? 
stitutions than Selim had been ; that 
to this disposition ho joined an inflexi- 
bility of character, which rendered him 
incomparably more formidable; and 
that the great capacity of the Grand 
Vizier rendered it highly probfible that 
their projects would soon be carried 
into complete execution. The jealousy 
of the janissaries was again awaken- 
ed. A large i^rtion of the army which 
had overihroiMi Sultan Mustapha, had 
been withdrawn to make head against 
the Russians on the Danube ; find the 
opportunity seemed favourable for 
again asBailing theuew order of things. 
The ulemahs, the mufti, and the lead- 
ers of the disaffected, again oirganised 
an insun*ection, and it broke out in 
the middle of November. 


62. Notwithstanding all the iH'ecau- 
tious which Mahmoud and the Grand 
Vizier Bnirakdar could take, the party 
of the janissaries on this occasion 
proved victorious. A furious multi- 
tude of these haughty praetorians sur- 
rounded the noble barracks of the new 
troops, set fire to them, and consumed 
seveitil hundreds in the coufingration ; 
vrhile another body directed their steps 
to the palace of the (iwrand Vizier, and 
a third to Gie seraglio itself. Four 
thousand chosen guards defended the 
Sultan, and defeated all the efforts of 
the insurgents at that point ; but the 
few faithful defenders of the Grand 
Vizier were driven into his palace, to 
which the sSvnge multitude iifimedi- 
at«)y set nre ; and the heroic Bairak- 
dar, to shorten his Bufferings, himself 
set fire to a powder magazine, which 
ho had ^provided as a last resource 
against his enemies, and, 'with his 
whollh household, was blown into* the 
air. 

03. Indignant at these saenes hor- 
ror, Sultan Mahmoud gave ordets^for 
his troops to sally forth from the se- 
raglio, and others from the adjoining 
forts of the Bosphorus to enter the 
town ; and Constary^inople immedi- 
ately became the theatre of general 
bloodiSied, massacre, and conflagration. 
The insurgents set fire to every quar- 
ter of which they obtained pbssession, 
to au^eiit the confusion; and men, 
women, and children perished alike by 
the sword or in the flames. At length, 
after forty-eight houre of continued 
combat and unceasing horror, the party 
of the janissaries prevailed : great part 
of the new troops perished by their 
iliands ; the jeihamder surrendered ; 
and the Sultan, who had previously 
strangled his rival Mustapha in prison, 
W'as compelled to purchase peace by 
the sacrifice of all his ministers who 
were bent on the new order of thing^ 
Yet even in those moments of victori- 
ous insuiTection, the force of old at- 
tachment and long-established loyalty 
to the sacred race was apparent. Mah- ' 
moud, the last of the race of Othman, 
with which the existence of the empire 
was thought to bo wound up, became 
the bbj^t of venerajpion even to the 
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rebelH who had subverted his govern- 
mei^t ; and he reigned in safety, with 
dospotio power, by the support of the 
very factioi»who would have consigned 
him to the dungeon, and probably to 
the bowstring, had his imprii^oned re- 
lative survived to be elevated to the 
thi*orio. 

64. In these sanguinary tumults, the 
gi'eat bulk of tho people remained in a 
state of passiveyndiilcrence, ready to 
submit implicitly to either of the fac- 
tions which might prove^victorious in 
the strife. The congest lay between 
the ulemahs, the mufti, and the janis- 
saries on the one side, and the court 
and officers of state, with such of the 
new troops as they had Organised, on 
the other. The multitude took^no 
part in the combat till the insui^gents 
roused their' passions by the hope of 
plunder or the sight of con^agration. 
Like the Parisian populace, on occasion 
of the contests for pow'cr betireem the 
club of Clichy and the bayonets of 
Aug^reau jp 1797, or the grenadiers 
of «N|poleou and the (loiiucil of the 
Five lliindred, [mife, Chap. xxiv. § 49 ; 
and XXIX. § 51], they submitted in 
silence to power whish they coui|t 
not resist, and avoided a contest,, vin 
which they ha(f no interest. Years 
of revolution had produced th(» same 
result in the metropolis of France 
which centuries of despotism had done 
in that of Turkey ; and in the tsocial 
conflicts which convulsed the state, 
fanaticism and tyranny in the east pro- 
duced as gi'cat prostration in the mul- 
titude, and almost as great atrocities 
in the victorious bands, as infidelity 
and democracy had done in the west 
of Europe. ^ ,, 

05. These repeated convulsions at 
Constantinople proved highly injurious 
to the Ottoman cause in the field of 
diplomacy, because they gave Napo- 
leon, as already noticed, a pretext at 
the treaty of Tilsit for holding out, as 
he did, that his engagements were with 
Sultan Selim ; that he was under no 
obligation to keep faith with the fero- 
^ouB rabble who had overthrown his 
government, and consigned himself to 
a dungeon; ai^4;that the Turks had 
now proved themselves a horde 
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of barbarians, who could no Imgcr 
bo tolerated in Europe. It was one 
of the conditions, accordingly, of the 
treaty of Tilsit, that France should 
ofler its mediation to effect an adjust- 
ment of the differences between Russia 
and the Sublime Forte ; and that, in 
the event of the latter declining tho 
tenns arranged between Alexander 
and Napoleon, she was to be jointly 
attacked by them both. Russia was to 
be at entite liberty to annex Wallaohia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria to her empire ; 
while Macedonia, Thrace, Greece, and 
the islands of the Archipelago, were to 
be allotted to the French Emperor, 
who immediately commence inquiries 
and surveys as to his share in the par- 
tition.* By such shameful desertion 
of his ally did Napoleon requite tho 
Turk§[ for tho fidelity with which they 
had stood by his side* when the Brit- 
ish squadron under Sir J. Duckworth 
threatened ' Constantinople with de- 
structiofi;'' and, if more energetically 
led, might have effected it. 

66. *Rii3Bia, however, had other and 
more pressing objects of ambition 
nearer home, which were also amply 
provided for by the treaty of Tilsit. 
The situation of her principal armies 
ip the north of Poland, pointed them 
out as immediately deserving of atten- 
tion ; and the conquerors of Eylau de- 
filed in great and irresistible strength 
through St Petersburg, on their rout© 
^or Finland. The prosecution of the 
war in that province — long tho object 
of desire to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg — which will immediately be con- 
sidered, rendered the Russian govern- 
ment unwilling to engage in hostilities 
at the same time on the Danube ; and 
the Turks, distracted by the cruel dis- 
sensions at Constantinople, were too 
happy to prolong a negotiation which 
might relieve them duriugtheir agonies 
from the Muscovite battalions. But 
the war in Finland having terminated, 
08 might have been expected, by the 
annexation of that province to the Rus- 
sian dominions, and peace having been 
concluded, as will immediately be de- 
tailed, with tho court of Stockholm, 

• Ante, Chap. xlvi. § 78, where tho clause 
of partition is quoted. 
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the Czar turned his ambitious eyes to he had advanced, to I'etire with loss 
the Turkish dominions. Napoleon for- behind the Morava, and finally to take 
mally abandoned the principalities of refuge under the cannon of Belgrade. 
Wallachia and Moldavia to the con- A corps of Russians new advanced 
quest of his powerful northern ally; from the north to the support of their 
the army on the Danube was rein- Servian allies, and in some degree 
forced by sixty battalions; and orders changed the face of affairs. The Otto- 
were sent to its commander. Prince mans on the side of Bosnia, which held 
Prosorowsky, to cross that river, and out for the Grand Seignior, were driven 
carry the war with vigour into the back into their own territories, but 
heart of the Turkish territories. still their grand am^ kept possession 

6^. The Russians, however, were of the greater part of Servia, and 
far from reaping at first that benefit threatened jlelgrade; and it was evi- 
from the distractions of the Otto- dent, that unlesj; a powerful diversion 
man empire, and their own surpassing was effected on the Lower Danube, 
strength, which might have been anti- the campaign would terminate entire- 
cipated. Prosorowsky, though an able ly to the advantage of the Turks, 
general, was little acquainted with tfie 69. Prosotowsky's first enterprise 
very peculiar mode of war required in w^ against Giurgevo, near the mouth 
.Turkish warfare, where the enemy’s of the Danube; and, ignorant of the 
infantry throw themselves into for- quality of the enemy with whom he 
tresses, which they defend witli des- had to deal, as well as misled by the 
perate courage to the last extreipitju successful issue of the assaults of Is- 
and their horse, scouring in vast mm- mad anft Oczakoff in former days, he 
titudes a desert and unhealthy coun- ventured to attempt carrying it by 
try, disappear upon a reverse, and again escalade. A bloody repulse, in ^hicli 
assemble in undimlDishod. Strength if he lost two thousand men, taug]||t ^im 
a farther advance by the enemy is at- his error. Abandoning his presump- 
tempted. His force was very great — tuous attenipt, the Russian general 
one hundred and twenty-five battal- .next invested •Brahilow, on the left 
ions, ninety-five squadrons, and t^n liM^k of the river, and began to batter 
thousand Cossacks, presented a total of its mouldering wall^ with heavy can- 
eighty thousand infantry and twenty- non, though without going through the 
five thousand horse, to which the form of rt^gular approaches. Deeming 
Turks, severely weakened by their it practicable to carry the place by es- 
intemal dissensions, and by the de- calad^ before the walls were breached, 
fection of Czerny George, who hafl an assault was attempted in that man- 
.dcclared for the Russians, had no force ner ; but the steady valour and deadly 
to oppose which was capable of keeping aim of the Mussulmiftis who manned 
the field. the ramparts, again baffled all the 

68. They \viscly, therefore, confined efforts of the Muscovite infantry, and 
themselves to throwing strong garri- they were repulsed with the loss of 
sons into the fortresses on the Danube, ^ , above seven thousand men. To con- 
and directed their principal forces ceal these disasters, the Russian gene- 
against Servia, whore their undisci- ral now converted the siege into a 
plined militia were more likely to mere blockade, crossed the Danube at 
meet with antagouists in the field over Galacz, and openly proclaimed his re- 
whom they had a chance of prevailing, solution to carry the war to the foot 
This plan proved entirely successful, of the Balkan. But this operation was 
Sultan Mahmoud succeeded in rous- not prosecuted with any activity; and 
ing the military spirit of the Otto- the Turks, emboldened by their suc- 
man population in European Turkey ; cess at Giurgevo and Brahilow, ven- 
and eighty thousand Turks, to whom tured, under the Grand Vizier, to 
Czerny George could only oppose thirty cross the Danube at the former of 
thousand mountaineers, soon compel- these towns, and began to ravage the 
led him to recede from Nizza, to which plains Moldavia. 
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70. Meanwhile Prosorowsky iiied, 
and he was succeeded in the command 
by Bagrathion, who, in order to draw 
back the TiCrl^ from their incursion 
on the northern bank of the river, im- 
•snediately advanced against Silistria, 
the most important fortress on the 
whole frontier. Bui the Turks having 
thrown fifteen thousand men into that 
stronghold, tho Russian general did 
not deem hims^ff in sufhcicnt force 
to undertake the siege of a place of 
such strength so defendejk, and there- 
fore confined himself to a itoplo block- 
ade, in maintaining which his troops 
Buffered most severely from the un- 
I healthiness of its environs in the 
autumnal months. The Grand Vizier, 
however, alarmed for a fortress ^of 
such importance, at length recrossed 
the Danube, and detached fifteen thou- 

- sand men to beat up the enepjy’s quar- 
ters in its vicinity, in the end. of Oc- 
tober. Bagrathion advanced* against 
this body, and an action, with no deci- 
sive yesult,, ensued at Tartaritza, in 
whkdV’ however, it soon appeared that 
^ the Russians hiid been worsted; for 
* Bagrathion immediately recrossed the 
Danube, and raised thocblockade. Is- 
mael, however, which had been long 
blockaded, surrehdered on the 21 st 
September; and Bagrathion, after so 
many reverses, succeeded in throwing' 
a radiance over tho conclusion of the 
campaign by the reduction of Bi'ahi- 
low, which had been lung invested on 
both banks of the river, and surren: 
4ered by capitulation, from want of 
provisions, in the end of November. 
'This success gave the Russians the 
great advantage of a strong fortress, 
which secured their passage of the 
Danube. 

71. The Swedish war in 1808, and 
the Austrian one of 1809, had operated 
as important diversions in favour of 
the Ottoman forces’; but in the begin- 
ning of 1810, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg resolved to cariy on their opera- 
tions with much greater vigour against 
the Turks, fearful lest the present fa- 
vourable opportunity afforded by the 
•conclusion of the peace with Napoleon 
ahonld glide away, without its having 
been turned to due advantage ll^ their 
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completing the conquests agreed to 
him from the Ottomans. In the be- 
ginning of the year, accordingly, an 
imperial ukase appeared, fonnally an- 
nexing Moldavia and Wallachia, which 
for three years had been occupied by 
their troops, to the Russian empire, 
and declaring the Danube, from the 
Austrian frontier to the sea, tho south- 
ern European boundary of their mighty 
dominion. This decisive step was iin- 
mediately*^followed up by the most 
extensive military preparations. The 
Muscovite army on the Danube was 
augmented to a hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, of whom thirty thousand 
were horse. Bagrathion, whose check- 
ered success had been far from answer- 
ing the expectations of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, was replaced by Kamen- 
skoi,* fl, general, learned, brave, and in 
the flower of his age; but by no means 
assessing experience in Turkish war- 
fare adequate to the difficult task with 
which he was intrusted. 

72. Seeing himself at the head of 
so great fierce, and desirous to sig- 
nalise the commencement of his com- 
mand by decisive success, he resolved 
to divide his troops into two parts; 

while with the left he himself hd- 
vi^nced by Hirsova to Schumla, the 
right was tp lay siege to Silistria and 
Roudschouck, and the lesser fortresses 
on the Danube, so as to become master 
of the whole line of that important 
BWarn. Tho project was well con- 
ceived, as it offered the important ad- 
vantage of crossing the plains and 
barren hills between the Danube and 
the Balkan before the unheidthy heats 
commenced, and when tho yet green 
ji^crbage afforded ample subsistence for 
the horses of the army. But it failed 
from not sufficiently estimating the 
desperate valour of the Turks in the 
defence of fortified places, which has 
so often rendered abortive the best-laid 
plans for the subversion of the Otto- 
man empire. 

73. During the winter, a sort of tacit 
armistice, attended by very singular 

* Son of the general of the samonamo, who 
cotnmaudud the Russians in the oommenoo- 
ment pf the Polish war in 1807, and went 
mad during the first retreat from tho Vistula. 
— Chap. xuv. § 28. 
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effects, prevailed between the two 
armies. Though the Russians were 
mastors of many batteries on the left 
bank of the Danube, and, by their pos- 
sessiou of Brahilow, had the command 
of its principjd mouth, yet, during the 
whole winter of 1809-10, they made no 
attempt to obstruct the navigation of 
that river ; the Turkish and Austrian 
vessels continued to ply upon it as dur- 
ing a period of profound peace, and 
English goods to an enormous amount 
were conveyed up the stream, paid 
duties to the pasha of Widdin, and were 
carried through the Rothenbouig, on 
men’s heads and horses’ backs, into 
Huugaty,and thence through the whole 
of Germany. The secret cause of this 
extraordinary traffic was to be found 
in tho Continental System of Napo- 
leon, then in full activity in northern 
Europe, which had so immensely en- 
hanced tho price of all kinds of British 
merchandise, that the vast proffte St 
tho merchants who wete fortunate 
enough to get any introduced, enabl- 
ed them to bribe the authorities in all 
the different countries through* which 
they |>assed to wink at the transit of 
the goods, even in direct violation of 
the engagements of their respective 
sovereigns. Thus, at the very time 
that the French Emperor flattered hifti- ' 
self that, by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the accession of the Russian autocrat 
to the continental coalition, he had 
closed tho last inlets against the intr<^ 
duction of English manufactures to 
the Continent, the generals of the vei^ 
power he had subdued were conniving 
at tho system against which he had 
made sucli strenuous efforts, and found 
in their conquests the means of ex- 
tending it : a striking proof of the e:^-^ 
treme difficulty, even with the greatest 
power, of extinguishing that mutual | 
intercourse which arises out of the 
wants, and grows with the happiness 
of mankind. | 

74. The right wing of the Russians 
crossed the Danube, in the middle of 
March, at Casemir, between Roudn- 
chouck and Widdin ; but it was not till 
the middle of May that the left wing en- 
tered upon the campaign, and advanced 
toBazax;]iL Meanwhile the Grand Vi- 
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I zier, Kara-Yusuf Pasha, already known 
I by his defence of Acre against Napoleon, 
[ante. Chap. xxvi. § 82], had been in- 
defatigable in his eudeavqurs to accu- 
mulate and discipline a formidable 
force in the great intrenched camp of 
ScHUMLA, and to strengthen the numer- 
ous redoubts by which it is defend- 
ed ; but when the Russians approached, 
he cautiously kept his still ill -disci- 
plined host within their ramparts. Ka- 
menskoi immediatolj^laid siege to Ba- 
zaijik, whiclp after a short siege and 
tho capture ' of eight hundred of its 
garrison in an ulifortunate sortie, was 
carried by assault, in the beginning of 
J une, with two thousand prisoners. 

75. The who were sixty 

thousand strong on the Lower Danube, 
fiiffling no enemy to oppose them in* 
the field, divided their forces ; and 
while the main body, under Kamen- 
skoi in |9ersoD, advanced toyi'ards the 
Balkan, jjangeron, with his corps, was^ 
despatiffied to besiege Silistria, and 
lesser bodies were sent against Tour- 
toukai and Rasgrad. Lang^ron pf oved 
entirely successful ; in seven da^ after 
he appeared before its walls, Silistria, 
onO' of the strongest places on the 
Dapube, surrendered by capitulation, 
though the sap was atill one hundred 
and qighty yards from the ditch, on 

, condition only of the garrison and in- 
habitants retiring where they chose ; 
whil(^ Tourtoukai and Rasgrad yielded 
soon after to the terrors of a bombard- 
ment. These successes, which proved 
that a golden key, or favourable condi- 
tions to the inhabitants, could some- 
times be as effectual as an iron one, or 
force, in opening the Turkish gates, 
encouraged the commander-in-chief, 
without lAvaiting tho issue of tho opera- 
tions of his right wing against Rouds- 
chouck, to advance towards Schumla; • 
and ho appeared, accordingly, on the 
22d June, with forty thousand men in 
fronb of that celebrated stronghold, 
hitherto the ne phis ultra of Muscovite 
advance towards Constantinople. 

76. Schumla, which in' all the wars 
between Russia and Turkey has been 
a place of the highest importance, is a 
considerable town, situated on the 
northegi slope of the Balkan, where 
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the great road from Belgrade and Bu- 
charest to Constantinople begins to as- 
cend the slopes of the mountains. To 
the travel!^ who approaches it from 
the open and desert hills extending 
southward from the Danube) it ex- 
hibits the appearance of a triangular 
sheet of vast extent spread over the 
hollow of the mountains) and extend- 
ing up the heights on either side ; not 
unlike the distent view of Algiers os 
seen rising from^he waves of the Me- 
diterranean. Thirty thtLisand 
'trious inhabitants fili ittf streete 
animation) and a cle^^tor^eut di^oe^d- 
ing through its centi^, secures both to 
them and the inmates of the intrench- 
ed camp, which extendf far beyond, 
their dwellings, an ample supply of the 
indispensably element of water. The 
town cdnnot be said to be regularly 
fortified) eveh though its position, at 
the point of intersection of ttie princi- 
pal roads which cross the Balkan from 
north to south) renders itastratagetical 
point of the very highest importance; 
and It is of erhung, in rear, by a suc- 
cesSidh of eminences, which rise one 
above another till they are lost in the 
woody thickets of Mount H8emafi.o , But 
these heights, of difficult acces^ and 
covered with thisk brushwood, are en- 
tirely inaccessible to European c|.valry 
and artillety; the vast circuit of the 
intrenched camp renders it almost im- 
possible {o invest or blockade i^ cir- 
cumference; supplies are thus Intro- 
duced with ease from the rear ; and 
though the redoubts consist only of a 
ditch and rampart of clay, and they are 
placed merely on^ the commanding 

e oints, leaving often a space several 
undred yards broad open without any 
^fence, yet in the hands of the Tur]» 
and janissaries they constituted a most 
^ffident barrier. In 1744, these field- 
works had withstood the utmost efforts 
of the Russians, under Marshal Ro- 
manaoff ; and at this time, when they 
were garrisoned by Yusuf Pasha, the 
defen&r of Acre, with thirty thou- 
sand chosen troops, who had employed 
months in clearing out and strengthen- 
ing them, it seemed an undertaking 
beyond the strength even of KAmen- 
skoi’s army to effect their 
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77. The Russian general commenced 
his operations on his own right, in or- 
der to turn the Turkish camp^ and, es- 
tablishing himself on the heights in. 
its rear, interpose between the Grand 
Vizier tmd Constantinople. Qe suc- 
ceeded in placing a division on these 
rugged and wood-clad eminences ; but 
the difficulty of dragging artillery up 
such broken ravines, and the danger 
of risking a largo part of the army in a 
position where, if defeated, it would 
be deprived of a retreat to the Danube, 
di^rred him from establishing himself 
itt that important position. Several in- 
considerable actionstook place, particu- 
larly at the heights of the Grotto, in the 
rear of Schumla, and the Russians were 
entirely masters of the road from that 
town to Constantinople ; but the in- 
vestment was never complete. A large 
convdy of provisions was introduced 
mto the Turkish camp soon after 
the Islockade began, notwithstanding 
the utmost vigilance of the besieg- 
ers; the desperate valour of the janis- 
saries rendered the contest for every, 
thickel or rocky eminence a scene of 
blood, in which the assailants generally 
lost more men than the enemy; the 
strength of the works in front to the 
north of the town, precluded the hope 
of a successful assault; and, after se- 
veral weeks spent in fruitless efforts, 
Kamenskoi was obliged to renounce 
his enterprise. To cover’ the disgrace 
#f an open retreat, he left thirty thou- 
sand men, under his brother, to con- 
tinue a distant blockade, and himself 
hastened, with twelve thousand choice 
troops, to co-operate in the siege of 
Roudschouck, 

78. This fortr^, which became 
^Instly celebrated by the murderous as- 
sault which followed, is a Turkish town 
enntainingthirty thousand inhabitants, 
wilh a single rampart and wet ditch, 
but without either bastions, counter- 
scarps, glacis, or outworks, like the 
other Turldfh fortresses, which have 
already described. It did not 
poBsessmore powerful meansof defence 
than Brahilow, nor so much as Silia- 
tria; but eveiy defect was supplied by 
the resources of the govei^or Hassan 
Pasha, the Bosniak Ago, a man of cool 
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judgment and invincible reBolution. 
He was at the head of a ^rrison of 
seven thousand men, and his example 
had roused the whole male population 
of the place capable of bearing arms, 
nearly as numerous, to the determina- 
tion of unflinching resistance in de- 
fence of their hearths and their liberty. 
When Kamenskoi joined the besieging 
force, its numbers were raised to above 
twenty thousand men; and as the ram- 
part was in part ruined, Jrbough it 
could hardly be said that a practicable 
breach had been effected, an assault 
was ordered. Every effort was made 
to animate the soldiers ; Kamenskoi 
himself, in full uniform, rode through 
the ranks, speaking to the men on the 
exploits of their regiments in former 
times, and rousing their courage for 
the decisive assault wUfch was ap- 
proaching. The clergy joined ki the 
efforts to animate them ; and the at- 
tack was ordered on the 3d Augi&t-* 
a day then held in peculiar veneration 
in Russia, from being the fdte-day of 
the Empress Mother. 

79. Hossan Pasha, from Ihe* time 
that the cannon of tho besiegei's had 
begun to rattle against his walls, had 
not returned a shot ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, the younger Russian sol- 
diers flattered themselves that veiy 
little resistance was to be anticipated; 
while the veterans feared, from long 
experience, that he was only reserving 
his w'hole strength for the decisive mo>« 
ment of assault. During the whole 
preceding night, a vehement fire was 
kept up from all the batteries ; and at 
daybreak the troops advanced to the 
attack in five massy columns, one of 
which was charged' with mounting the 
breach, while we others were to en- 
deavour to effect a diversion by escor 
lading the rampart in those situations 
where it was still uninjured. The 
Muscovites advanced with their wont- 
ed steadiness, to the assault, and soon 
reached the foot of the scarp; but it 
was immediately found that the Pasha’s 
previouBsUence had arisen neither from 
terror nor inattention. From eveiy 
roof, window, and loophole that could 
bear upon tbe asBailants, a dreadful 
fire issued the moment that they came 


within range; the parapet and the 
terre-pUim were lined with undaunted 
Mussulmans, who opened a well-sus- 
tained discharge upon the enemy ; and 
tho troops, staggered by the severity 
of the fire, recoiled from the foot of 
the rampart, and began from the op- 
posite side of the fusse to exchange 
musket-shots with their visible and in- 
visible antagonists. In vain the offi- 
cers, wearied of this f^fiftless butchery, 

S into the ditch, mounted the 
-laddcjis, and reached tho sum- 
the Impart. In that exposed 
siCnation they w3re speedily cut off by 
the Turkish soimitars ; and two col- 
umns, which the besieged permitted 
to enter, wei;p almost entirely destroy- ‘ 
ed by the dreadful attack of tho jaiiis- 
saL^es, armed with them . daggers and 
sabres. At noon the Turkish flag still 
waved on all the minarets; and it was 
not till sk at night that the command- 
er-in-chi^ reluctantly sounded a re- 
treat, leaving eight thousand killed and 
wounded in the ditch and around tlie 
walls, of whom four thousaAd wei« im- 
mediately deca];|itatod by their vffliSut, 
but, in this respect, rutldess enemies.* 
80> This dreadful i*epulse well-nigh 
prosiirated thef strength of the be- 
sie^rs, and necessarily disabled them 
from attempting anything beyond an 
inefleckunl blockade ; and if the Grand 
Visier at Schumla had taken advan- 
tage of it to sally forth with all his 
forces and harass the enemy, the re- 
sult probably would have been, that 
the Russians at all pojnts wcruld have 
been driven across the Danube. But, 
with true Turkish apathy, ho remained 
quiet where he was, without attempt- 
ing anything serious, and thus Ka- 
*menskui gained a precious breathing- 
time to repair his disasters. A pai'ti^ 
sally, a few days afterwards, by the 

* A circumstance characteristic of the 
Eussion armies at this period occurred at this 
assault. Many soldiers, under j^etonce of 
being wounded as usual in* similar cases, 
strayed from the scene of danger, and got 
into tho rear: Kamenskoi caused them all 
to be examiiicd, and such. os wero unhurt 
were sent book to their posts strojbet uf 
the tekip. This laborious operation consumed 
a oofisidorablo time, which might have been, 
more profitably employed in pushing Ihr- 
ward the assault.— V al. 104. 
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Grand Vizier, near Scbumla, was ror 
pulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men, though the victory was far from 
being bloodless to the Russians, who 
lost above lialf that n^ber. Intimi- 
dated by these disasters, they soon 
afterwards raised the investment of 
Schnmla, and retired to Bazarjik and 
the Danube : while Kamenskoi him- 
self, from numerical weakness, was 
obliged to abdehdon the island in the 
Danube which b. had occupied oppo- 
site Roudschouck, whi(^'i:wa6 imme- 
diately occupied by the oesieged, who 
destroyed the works erected^there, so 
that their communication ' with the 
country vA^n a ]^e;it degree restored. 
Neverthel^;^||Mi Russians, with great 
perseveranoji itill kept their ground^ 
before the fortress on the north bank of 
the Danube ; and an opportunity soon 
occurred of striking an important blow. 1 
8b The Divan ordei*ed Begler- 
beg, or viceroy, of Roumelif|, a con- 
siderable potentate in European Tur- 
key, recently ^pointed Seraskier, or 
commandem%cole£ of his province, to 
asst;Dfble a force for the deliverance of 
Roudschouck, the paslia of which was 
now making the most vehement repre- 
sentations of his inability to continue 
the defence muck longer if he woe ^ot 
relieved, as his provisions were nearly 
exhausted.* For this purpose 1fiie Se- 
raskier assembled a body of thirty 
thousand men on the river Jantra, at 
the distance of about forty mUesS from 
thc> fortress. Sensible, ho>vevcr, that 
his troops, whi^h were for the most 
part mere undisciplined militia, would 
be wholly unable to withstand the 
Russia II army in the open field, he 
'took post on the river near Batti>% j 
and, after the Turkish fashion, imme-< 
dlatoly proceeded to fortify his camp. 
Ita^uation was well selected, being a 
half-deserted plain at the conlliicnce of 
the Jantra and the Danube, wuth a few 
fruit-trees scattered over its surface, 
^^,^tered' on two sides by those 
streams. When seen from a 

|K ** Wo have eJmost lost our cyesi^lit in 
MBnlnlng to see the oolmnus approaching to 
us. Our loss already aiuounts to six 
tuounaud men ; and we have only provisions 
for ten days.”— Tlw jRosniaii Aga to tAe Grand 
August is; 1810 ; VAt. 107. 


[chap. LXIX. 

distance, this 8urfa& appW^^\Ieve], 
but on a nearer approkcb it : trim dis- 
^^erCd to be intersected by seveml 
"rockyJiHneB. Two of these fissures, 
whioffwere imiiassable even for foot- 
soldiers, dei^ridod the sides of tho 
camp, -' which 'rested on the Danube 
near the confluence of the two rivers 
in rear ; while the neck of land which 
lay between them, and by which alone 
access could be obtained to its inte- 
rior, stre^ygthened by two redoubts, 
was covered, in the inteiwal between 
them, with thick bushes and imdor- 
Wood. In them the janissary light 
infantry , would have a decided supe- 
riority over the Russian tirailleurs, 
and wough their intricacies it would 
bo dilFlnlt for the latter to bring up 
their^ numerous artillery to counter- 
bulanoe this^^isadvantage. Neverthe- 
less Kamenskoi, desirous to wipe off 
the disgrace of the repulse at Rouds- 
Shonck, and fearful ot the appi'oach 
of t All Pasha, the far-famed ruler of 
i^ibania, who with his hardy moun- 
taineers was slowly approaching, at the 
sumnfons'of the Crraud Seignior, to co- 
opei-ato against the Russians, resolved 
to hazard an attack. 

82. For this purpose, having previ- 
ously strengthened the besieging force 
b/ifore Roudschouck with half of the 
forces which had been withdrawn from 
Schumla, and detached General Kul- 
neif with a division of six thousand 
jnen to recounoiti*e the Turkish camp, 
and prevent them'^Hi foraging be- 
yond its limits, iho general -in -chief 
set out from the environs of Rouds- 
chouck with twelve thousand men, 
and, following the right bank of the 
river, appeared in front of the Turkish 
intrenchmeilts. They appeared to be 
80 strong, that, notwithstanding the 
Russian superiority, especially in ar- 
tillery, of which they had a hundred 
pieces, it was deemed impracticable to 
hazard an attack in front, at least un- 
less strongly supported by simulta- 
neous operations on either flank. The 
enemy, It was soon discovered, had 
two intrenched camps, the works of 
which mutually supported other, 
and their guns were so disposed as 
completely to command in rear the 
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navigation of the Danube, on which 
they had also a powerful flotilla des- 
tined for the relief of Roudschouck. 
The only practicable way of leaching 
them that remained was by an attack in 
flank, near the village of J^ttin, whdl-e 
the ravine, though steep and rugged, 
was practicable for foot-soldiers ; while ; 
as heavy a fire as possible was opened 
on the intrenched camp in front nearest 
the isthmus, from an eminence which 
had been with great judgment seized 
and strengthened by the Cossacks. 
Meanwhile large reinforcements wsve 
ordered up under Woinoff from Silis- 
tr^ ; and as a strong reconnoiasance 
under Kulneff on the front of the 
enemy's position, with the t^ps in 
square, had led to no advaning^i aiHd 
was attended with considerable Ic^s, 
Kamenskoi made every ^i^flbrt tb col- 
lect troops from all quarters f and 
Woinojff having at length come un 
with five thousand men, the grand a? 
tack was fixed for the 7th SeptembeiR,; 

83. The battle commenced at day> 
break. Kamenskoi himself at the 
head of the whole cavalry, advanced 
to within cannon-shot of the principal 
camp j while another column, com- 
posed of infantzy, moved up in squares 
to the front of the leaser one, and Kul- 
neff with the left was despatched tb 
the other side of the ravine, which 
formed the western defence of the 
Turkish position. But the latter gen- 
eral did not arrive at the point of at-v 
tack assigned to him till considerably 
after the tiihe calculated on, which 
led to the discomfiture of the Rus- 
sians on the first day. Kamenskoi 
himself with the centre stormed the 
pribcipal heights,, which commanded 
one of the intrenched camps, though 
with great loss, and put all the Turk# 
who defended them to the sword. But 
Kulneff failed in his attack on 
left from the side of the ravine ; and 
though one of his columns succeeded 
in penetrating into the camp, yet it 
was immediately cut to pieces by the 
Turkish scimitars : while on the right 
the brave lllowolski, who conducted 
the assault on the other intrenched 
camp, was .mortally wounded on the 

VOL. IX. 


edge of the ditch, and the most for- 
ward of bis followers who crossed it 
left their heads in the hands of the 
Turks, who fough’t like d^Bperadoes. 
Thus the attack failed on bo& flanks, 
though a most important advantage 
had been gained in the centre. Upon 
this Kamenskoi desisted from furuier 
attempts for the night; merely retain* 
ing the important heists which he 
himself had won, aisd concentrating 
his troops asjnuch a^possfble in that 
quarter, wlij» Kulneff got under shel- 
ter in thjS bottbqi of the rocky ravine 
which h#|iad crossed. 

84. The^ Turkish camps were now 
completely surrounded Musco- 

vite troops, and many df ^he imperial 
generals, seeing the desptfl^te manner 
in ^hich they had been defended on 
the preceding day, strongly recom- 
mended the genem-in -chief to make 
a bridge bf gold for a retiring enemy, 
and withdraw Kulneff's divisions from 
the ravine during the night, so as to 
leave them a retreat up &e course of 
the Danube. The Tunb 8lso, 
by their successin the defence oftheir 
works, gave way to every demonstra- 
tion of joy ; ayd in sight of both ar- 
mi^, went through the barbarous ope- 
ration, on the top o> their intrench- 
ments,^ of decapitating the Russians 
who had been left on the field.* But 
Kamenskoi was resolute : on|erB were 
given ^o renew the attack at ^ybreak, 
the principal effort being directed 
against the gorge of the camps, where 
the works, owingto the natural strength 
of the ravines in their rear, were least 
formidable. Kulneff, who had a violent 
altercation with the general-in-chief, 
was put under arrest, and the command 

his troops given to Sabanejef. The 
whole artillery was brought to bear on 
the enemy’s camp ; thatonKamenakdfa 
heights firing down from above, that of 

* The Prince de Lieno observed reg^ing 
this practice of the Turks of cutting off the 
heads of the wounded or pzisonen^ that It 
was ** more formidable in appearance thim 
reality ; for it could do no harm to the de^ ; 
it was often a relief to the wounded ; and in 
was rather on advantage to the unhurt, as 
it left them no chance of escape but in vic- 
tory.’*— V al. 69. 
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SalMuiejef being pointed up from the 
ravine beiow, 00 as to throw the howit- 
ners upwebrds into the intrenchmen|i|. 

,85. The attack of Sabanejef proVied 
entireljr successful. After encounter- 
ing a vigorous opraition, his troops, 
gallantly led by their general, made 
their way into the camp to which he 
was opposed the Turks, seeing 
their positiomaO longer tenable, adopt- 
ed and bravdy executed a most extra- 
ordinary resofu&on. Suddenly assem- 
bUng the whole of his c^alry and the 
bravest of his infantry, Muk^ Pasha, 
abandoning his camp and all its con- 
tents, poured out by one of the gates 
like a torrent, and, making straight 
aci^osa the plateau, sought the shelter 
of the ravine on the right, which was 
not occupied by the R^ians in "any 
force. The unlooked-for deluge had 
well-nigh swept away Kamenskoi him- 
self, who was moving at the' time from 
the left to the centre, in orde^ to direct 
an attack on the front of the camp. 
Por^ a considerable time this singular 
e-^^ation remained unknown to the 
Russian centre, who, seeing the stan- 
dards of Mahomet still floating on the 
intrenchments, and a multitude of foot- 
soldiers on the rampart firing vehe- 
mently, and shdUting ** Allah !” deem- 
ed the tumult owing only to arpartial 
sally from the works. But at length 
they tuQLleft the rampart ; its fire gra- 
dually died away ; the standardf* alone 
remained on the summit ; and the fact 
becoming known, the Russians on all 
sides poured with loud shouts into the 
enclosui'o, and with savage revenge, ex- 
cited by the Turkish cruelty to the pri- 
soners, put all they still found within to 
the sword. The guns on the intrenclv^ 
ments were instantly turned against 
the flying swarms of Ottomans, and 
the Russian cavalry quickly pursuing, 
came up even with their horse, and 
did considerable mischiei But the de- 
cisive trophies of the victory were, the 
prihoipal camp of the Ottomans, with 
fourteen guns and two hundred stan- 
dards; the whole flotilla which lay in 
the Danube, laden with provisions and 
ammunition for the relief of Rouds- 
'^oiick; and five thousand men, who 
m the lesser camp were obliged to sur- 


tei^der as prisoners of war, with Ach- 
met Pash^ the second in command. 
The brave Seraskier had died the same 
day of his wounds. 

86. The immediate consequence of 
^is great victory was the ca^^ure of 
Sistowa, afortified place on the Danube, 
in the neighbourhood, which surren- 
dered a few days afterwards, with the 
whole Turkish flotilla which had taken 
refuge under its walls. Meanwhile, 
Count lAmgeron, with the troops at 
Roudschouck now considerably rein- 
forced, was pressing the siege of that 
fortress with the utmost possible activ- 
ity ; and had made himself master of 
the island in the Danube, which forms 
the ^Int of, communication between it 
ahd the fortress of Giurgevo, situated 
on the opposite bank. Seeing the com- 
mander of the latter place, which was 
the weaker of the two, thus separated 
,froqihis colleague, Langeron summoned 
him to surrender ; but the reply was in 
the true laconic style : ** Giurgevo is not 
yet swimming in its blood.” The Bos- 
niak Ag^, however, seeing the flotilla, 
on which his whole hopes of relief were 
fixed, captured, became sensible of the 
necessity of coming to terms of accom- 
modation. But the conqueror of Battin, 
elated with his recent success, and the 
Inflects of a similar severity to Achmet 
Pasha, refused any terms but those of 
absolute surrender; upon which the 
proud Turk declared he would die in 
'the breach first. The intelligence, how- 
ever, which the Russian generid re- 
ceived shortly after, of the elevation 
of Beruadotte to the rank of crown- 
prince and hi^-apparent of Sweden, 
coupled with accounts of the sacred 
standard havinj^ been imfurled at Con- 
stantinople, induced him to relax from 
tibia ill-timed rigour; and by the inter- 
vention of Count Langeron, a capitu- 
lation was at length agreed on, in the 
end of September, in virtue of which 
the pasha was permitted to retire with 
his whole troops and the inhabitants, 
leaving only the walls, cannon, stan- 
dards, aaid military stores to the Rus- 
sian^. These conditions, the fmr re- 
ward of his heroic defence, were so fa- 
vourable, that the Bosniak Aga would 
probably have willingly acceded to them 
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in the beginning of the siege ; and the smiling environs, composed of vine- 
Pasha of Giurgevo immediately after clad hills, intermingle with roses, 
capitulated on the same favourable were soon choked by weeds,' and ten- 
terms. anted only by tlto wud foies from the 

87. Though the Eussians had thus neighbouring solitudes.* 
made themselves masters of these ina* 88. It was ncoessair, however^ to do 
portant strongholds on the Danube, something to give eolat to the oonclu- 
jet the obstinate resistance of the sion of the campaign; hnd for this 
Bosniak Aga had entirely ruined their reason, the siege of ^ihopolls was'un- 
desigUB for the campaign. The rainy dertaken— a considemMe town on the 
aeason had now set in ; the evacuation southern bank of theeDanube, though 
of Boudschouck, which the Turks pro^ not so flourii^iug as Sistowa had l|;een. 
longed as much as possible, took nearly Kameuskoi, accordingly, sat down be- 
a month; Kamenskoi did not consider fore it with tWrty thousand men; 
it safe to undertake any other enter- while the indefatigable Bosniak Aga 
prise till he was finally rid of his for-' approached Tirnova with seventeen 
midable antagonist. Even when the thousand who had followed his stan- 
Kussiaus were put entirely in posseis- dard from Boudschouck, and who soon 
sion of the fortress in the efld of ^ Oc- foigned the basis of a respectable army, 
tober, they got nothing but half-ruined The commander of that place, how- 
walls and a de8ei*ted town, tei]|^nted ever, shut his gates against such for- 
only by five hundred of the lowest of midable guests ; and we Bosniak Aga 
the people; while the long trains at length* found relugs^ in Plewuo, 
veying the garrison and inhabitants, while the Pasha of Giurgevo was re- 
the real strength of Boudschouck, to ceived into Tirnova. Meanwhile Nico- 
the southward, formed an army in the {>oiis capitulated, upon which the^lus- 
field little less formidable tkBin4t had sians recrossod the Danube, andf^tHok 
been behindits blood-stained rafnparts. up their winter quarters for the most 
A deplorable catastrophe, characteris- pai-t in Wallachia and Moldavia, leay- 
iic of the envenomed character of those ing thi’ee divisions only on the right 
<semi-religious wars, took place at the bank, at Ificopolis, ^udschouck, and 
same period. Kameuskoi, disquietei^ Silistria. Soon after, the cabinet of 
at the prolonged resistance of Bouds- St Pet%rsburg, worn out with this end- 
chouck, and the intelligence of great less war of sieges, in which they fre- 
preparations at Constantinople, des- qtiently combated at a disadvantage, 
patched orders to General St Priest^ and foreseeing a formidable struggle 
in command at Sistowa, to destroy nearer home, where they would need 
that town, and bring all his forces to all their strength, sent orders to Ea- 
tho main army. These orders, dictat* menskoi to destroy afl the fortified 
ed in a moment of groundless alarm, places on the right bank of the Dan- 
were too faithfully exoOj^d; Sistowa ube, with the exception of Bouds- 
was reduced to a heaP' of ruins ; its chouck, which was to bo retained only 
inhabitants, twenty thousand in num- tas a In pursuance of these 
ber, were transported to the opposite directions, the walls of Silistria and 
side of the Danube, where they we|^ ‘ Nicopolis were blown up, and Bouds- 
^heltered from the drenching rains in chouck was put in a respectable pos- 
huts newly constructed ; great flocks ture of defence ; Wt before any offen- 
of wild pigeons settled in the ruins of give operations could be commenced, 
this once flourishing town; and its l^menskoi was seized with the malady 

* A singular proof of the extraordinary fer- the inhabitants there, during its continuance, 
tilityofthe soil, audits adaptation for the cul- reaped a very fair crop flrom their gardens, 
tlvationofthevino. oocurrraatBondsohouck The combined efforts of two armies were 
at this period. The whole slopes in its vicinity unable to consume the profuse fruits of a few 
are covered with vines, which grow in that square miles. Tho vino, which is there ifidl- 
•district with such luxuriance, that though genous. grows with such tenacity on the 
the besieging army had feasted on them for slopes, that it is hardly possible, by any ef- 
some weeks before the aimistice began, yet forts of cultivation, to extirpate it.— -Vat. 47. 
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o£ 'wluoh he soon after died; and he esty-eight pieces of artillery adxnir- 
waf succeeded by an officer destined ably equip]^. He advanced in the 
to immortal celebrity in a more gloxi^ jniddleof JunetowardaRoudachouckat 
OU8 war—GteNERAL Kutusoff. , ^ l^e head of this imposing force, vrhile 
80. The campaign of .1811, hotriq^er, ht the same time a corps of twenty 
of necessity was lai4 out upon a de- thousand xnen was detached to the 
fensivo plan merel^. The Russian towards Widdin, to keep in check 
army, indeed, had men reinforced in George and the Servians, and 

the early part of the winter by a strong nwly the same number to the right, 
division under General Suwarroff, son :|0foWrve Silistria, Nicopolis, and 
of the great mai^haiof the same name, mUrtoukai, and occupy any of these 
in consequence of whick Kamenskoi, ^taces which might be evacuated by 
befdFe bis illness rendefbd him unfit the enemy. 

for service, had mads a vigorous win- 90. It affords a strong proof of the 
ter-march against Loweza, which was native vigoiifr, which, despite the in- 
surprised and taken, with four thou- numei^Sj^p eirors of their political in- 
sand men, in the depth of wintw. ]ftut stitutiaiii^.fUEpmated the Turkish em- 
immediately afterward8,*^the *r<^iions pir^ they were capable, in the 
between the cabinet of St PeterBl|SI^ ih^ ym of the war, and without 
and that of the Tuileries became so aipy^ie^l aid, of putting forth such 
menacing, that the Emperor Alexander fo]*m|d^le forces. Their approach im- 
gave orders fpp; ffre divisiips of the mediately uaade Kutusoff concentrate 
army to break up from t&ir winter t>iB .troops, and he bimeelf crossed the 
quaiters on thel)anube,anddSi'ect their Danube, and took post with eighteen 
march^ not towards the Balkan and thousand men in front of Roudschouck. 
Constantinople, but to Poland and the As the superiority of the enemy, espe- 
Vistjfla. This great deduction at once cially.- ir, cavalry, was so great, the 
reduced the Russians to one-half of Russian general remained on the do- 
their former amount; and with fifty feusive, and awaited their approach 
thousand men merely,# it was noi only in the regular squares which had so 
impossible for Kutusoff to projsecute often dissipated the vast hordes of the 
offensive operations to the south of psmanli horse. The attack of the Otto- 
the Danube, but even difficult for him mans was made in their usual manner 
to maintain his footing oil the south — charging with loud shouts these 
of that river in the few strongholds of squares on three sides at once; but in 
which he still retained possessiou. En- the tumult of the onset, and when the 
couraged by this material diminution ^infantry were in a manner encircled by 
in the strength of their enemies, and their enemies, the discernment of the 
thoroughly roused by the dangers they Grand Vizier ha^ prepared a separate 
hod incurred in the preceding cam- corps which wa« to penetrate into tho 
paign, the Turkish government made town. all but succeed- 

the most vigorous efforts for the pro- ed. The Tuikith ^ns, admirably di- 
secution of the war ; and i^t only put rected, ploughed thi'ough the Russian 
themselves at all points into a good Si^uareB, while the spahis, in every quar- 
posture of defence, but prepared t^ ter, threw themselves with impetuosity 
take advantage of the weakness of upon them over the whole position., 
their enemies, and regain all the strong- The squares on the right, where they 
‘holds which they bad lost on the right had the advantage of having one flank 
bank of theDanube. Tho native vigour secured by the precipitous hanks of the 
of the Osmanli, now thoroughly i*ou8- river Lomin, withstood the shock; but 
ed^ appeared , in the most conspicuous the centre suffered severely from the 
i|p|^0r on this occasion. Achmet canncniade of the Turkish batteries^ 
who had mined such renown and the left wtui well-nigh swept away 
by the defence of Bimhilow, command- by the torrent of their incomparable 
ed tho main army, which numbei-ed cavalry. 

sixty thousand combatants, with sev- 91. Kutusoff brought up his dra- 
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goons to keep at a distance the increas- 
ing squadrons of the spahis; but then 
was seen how inadequate the European 
is to the encounter of the Asiatic horse,, 
In a moment the advancing mass of the 
Muscovites and Cossacks was chazgediii, 
dank, pierced through,and overtl^v^ 
Four regiments were s^ost destroys^; 
and the Ottoman horsemen, deemUg 
the victory won, dashed through the}||-« 
tervals of the squares with deafen^ 
cries, disregarding the hre witich assi^ 
ed them on either flank, and penetrated 
in the rear even as far as the gardens 
of the town. All seemed Iqfit; and if the 
Grand Vizier had had infa^^l^athond 
to support his cavalry, have 

been so. But the gdlaht in^men, 
having no aid from foot-BoIcLie]^,.v^re^ 
unable to estabhsh them^ett^e?i|f ^e 
fortress ; the gmpeshot fr^ 
parts ^ook their ranks, ac^ th^ were 
compelled to retreat throuj^ the sipad^ 
squares, who stood immovable as if 
rooted to the ground, and again poured 
in a deadly volley on either side of the 
now diminished squadrons. JiThis com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the Turks, 
who took refuge in their intrenched 
camp; but although Kutusoff, seeing 
the field deserted, advanced to the front 
of its rampart, he did not venture to 
storm the works, and soon after witn-' 
drew within the walls of Roudscljouck, 
with the loss of three thousand men, 
the Turks being weakened by at least 
an equal number. 

92. Though this memorable battle 
was highly hofioutal^o to the disci- 
pline and intrepid^' ^ the Russians, 
considering the supe- 

riority of their etmnitilii^ and the admir- 
able quality of their cavalry, yet it 
convinced Kutusoff of the impossiM- 
ity of maintaining his footing on ime 
right bank of the Danube. The exten- 
sive works of Roudschouck nequired a 
garrison of at least ten thousand men— % 
nearly half the disposable force which 
the had at command. He wisely re- 
solved, accordingly, to prefer a cam- 
paign in the field, where the discipline 
of his troops might give them the ad- 
vantage, to the murderous contest be- 
hind walls, where the Turks were so 
iormidable. Abandoning, therefore, 


to his antagonist the object of so much 
bloodshed, he withdrew from Rou^- 
ohouck after barbarously burning the 
tQw^ and crossed over entii*ely to the 
left bank of the river. The Bosniak 
Aga^ . amidst the pomp of Oriental 
power and the clang of ^itaxy instru- 
ments, again took possession of the 
ramparts Which he had so nobly de- 
fended ; the fugitive inlmbitants of the 
fortress returned in Joyful crowds to 
their much -loved and long -deserted 
homes; thesmndards of Mahomet were 
again displayed from the battlements; 
the beautiful vineyards in the envitons 
w^ cleared out and dressod by the 
dutods of the owners ; and, contrary to 
the order oi^ things for above a cen- 
«tagy, the Crescent appeared trium- 
phant over the Cross. 

93, Overjoyed at this great success, 
the Grand Vizier deterinined to cross 
the DanuY>e, and expd the Russians 
from all*the Turkish territow i^hioh 
they held in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
After six weeks spent in rtipairing the 
fortifications of Roudschouck, aEifl%ol- 
lecting forces from all sides, the pas- 
sage was effected in the night of the 8th 
September; the Grand Vizier having 
with great skill drawn the attention of 
his antagonists to a migned point of 
passage, whereby the real one was over- 
looked. Ho sooner, however, was the 
passage discovered than the*RusBianB 
unde» Boulatoff, who were nearest at 
hand, commenced an assault upon the 
Ottomans. But the latter, with great 
skill, had already throifu up some rude 
works: the thick brushwood with which 
they were surrounded prevented the 
advance of the Muscovites in masses ; 
ithe Ottoiq^ns maintained their wonted 
superiority in bush-fighting; batteries, 
erebted on some heights on the right 
bank, spread death tlvough the Russian 
ranks, and under cover of their fire 
the passage was continued with such 
vigour that by noon six thousand men, 
almost all janissaries, and six pieces of 
cannon, were established on the left 
bank. Boulatoff, however, was not to 
be discouraged ; having received rein- 
forcements, which raised hia force to 
eight thousand men, he hazarded a 
third assault, but with no better ^nc- 
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ees8. Filially, after losiug two thou- the communication qf those passedovor 
sand of their best troops in this mur- to the left bank, compelled them to 
doroul contest, besides a gun and ^ surrender. He allowed the Turks, 
standard, th^Bussiansretu^; and t^e, accordingly, after severe fighting, to 
Turks, with deafening shputo and sabre extend &eir camp, and even erect a 
in hand, sallied out of th^^ intrench- redoubt a mile in advance of its former 
ments, and cut off the he^S' of the limits. But while his troops were lost 
slain and the unfortunate wounded. in astonishment at the supineness of 
94. General Sabaneje^ durin|( these thdr general, he was preparing, with 
events, had micceeded in forcing his the secresy and finesse peculiar to his 
way through tne^rushwood, and estab- character, the means of involving the 
lished a battery within half cannon- ehe^ in^ signal calamity, 
shot of the Turkish intdbnchmeut on 9ol; The intention of the Grand Ti- 
the left ban^ which effectually cut off zier was to have gradually pushed his 
all communication between it and the troops forward, covering themselves 
remainder of the army on the right, with intrenchments and redoubts as 
But Kutuaoff ordered this advanded. they advane^, till he got possession 
position to be abandonedrin the night ; of the village of Malka, about two miles 
and, issuing orders in all directions to , farther bn^ where there were consider- 
concentrate round the outside of the \ible majgazines. Thid post he meant 
intrenchments brought up his flotilla also tooiortify, and thereby acquire a 
to cannonade the enemy on the north- solid rming on the northern bank. To 
en^ shore. It was too late,* however, ^^fe^t this project, the •Busaian gene- 
for f uccesB in this way; thta enemy ral, bn the night of the 29 th, erected 
were 'now solidly established on the four large redoubts in an exterior circle 
left bank; ^he flotilla was so rouglily around the Ottoman camp, and these 
hag<^ed by the Turkish artilleiy, that were soop succeeded by eight more, 
one of the vessels sank in the river; Alarmed at progress of this line of 
the i>assage of troops continued inoes- circumvallation, which in the form of 
santly, and by the l^h thirty thou- a semicircle enclosed their camp, with 
sand men, with fifty pieces of cannon, both ends resting on the Danube, 
were establishedfon the left bank, in a the Turks, after several bloody corn- 
large intrenched camp, with redoubts b^ts, erected a new redoubt ne^ the 
at its angles. At the same time on river, ^ to cover their communication 
equal fo^e on the right, under the with the southern shore ; but the 
Grand Tizier in person, had establish- Russiaus stormed it before the works 
ed a sort of city, in which bis tent was ^ere finished, and put the garrison, 
conspicuous, decked out with unusual consisting of four hundred Albanians, 
splendour. At this period the Russians to the sword. A sally of the Ottomans, 
around the intrenchment were so weak, immediately made to regain this im- 
that, if Achmet Pasha had fallen vigor- portant post, was repulsed with tho 
ously on his opponents, he would pro- loss of above fifteen hundred meft. 
bably have gained such decisive sue-, After this severe check the Turks re- 
oeas as would have restoredl^Wallachi^ mained quietly within their intrench- 
and Hol^via to the Ottoman arms, ments ; while the Russian generajl 
But thei^pk}UBtime,bigwith suchpor- erected a ninth redoubt on his extreme 
tentous evehte, was consumed in erect- right near the Danube, which complet- 
ing intrenchments round the troops edUie investment of the Turkish camp, 
which had passed over; and, in the and considerably straitened their corn- 
mean time, two strong divisions of in- munications with the opposHe bank of 
fantry and a large body of Cossacks tbe river. , 

camf Up, which raised the Russian 96. AjiI long, however, as the Otto- 
foriye to thirty - five thousand men. mans had a passage of any sort open to 
Hutusoff now resolved to take advan- the other side, it was impossible that 
tage of the exposed situation of the they could be reduced to any serious 
enemy, and, if possible, hy cutting off difficulties for want of provisions; and 
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Eutusoff was therefore tempted to ha- 
zard an expedition to the other bank, 
in order, u possible, to dislodge the 
enemy from the ground on the oppo- 
site side, from whence the Grand Vi- 
zici^s camp was supplied with food and 
reinforcements. This important ope- 
ration was intrusted to Genertd Mar- 
koff, who with ten thousand men set 
out from the Russian camp, after dark, 
on the night of the 10th October, and 
succeeded early the next mornixij| in 
throwing his light troops and Costeks 
across. The flotilla, which had been 
ordered to the point in order to trans- 
port across the main body, could' not 
get down from the violenoe of the cur- 
rent; in consequence of wjbioh their 
passage was delayed for twenty-eig^t 
hours, and was not effected tUl tl^ 
morning of the 13t&. UuriQ# this 
ti^o the greatest anxiety preva^d at 
headquarters. Where very scanty infot- 
mation of their proceedings had been 
received; but, strange to say, though 
the point where the Russians had been 
disembarked on the right baiflc was not 
above six miles from the Ottoman 
camp there, it remained entirely un- 
known to its generals. Kutusoffs dis- 
quietude, however, was^at length dis- 
sipated. Markoff, having got over t^ 
battalions and five hundred horse, pro- 
ceeded instantly to the attack of the 
Turkish camp on the right bank, leav- 
ing the remainder to continue thei| 
passage. 

97. The surprise was complete. The 
Turks, never di^mingaf being assailed 
on their own side, n^e scarcely any 
resistance ; the civil functionaries of 
the Grand Vizier, the merchants and 
traders who thronged the encampment, 
took to flight in the utmost constema)' 
tion, and, not deeming themselves in 
safety at Roudsdiouck, which had been 
stripped of nearly all its heavy artillery 
for the use of the camp, took the road 
for Rasgrad and Schumla. The mag- 
nificent tent of the Grand Vizier, the 
whole baggage and stores of the army, 
an immense numberof horses, camels, 
and carringes, and prex^^ous booty, fell 
into the hands of the victors, who lost 
but eight men in this felicitous attack. 
Markoff however, without casting a 


thought on the booty, seized the Turk- 
ish batteries, which he turned against 
the enemy on the other side, where the 
k^aindei; of the Bussialh army was 
drawn Up ik battle array, witnesses of 
his trium^; and, while eighty pieces 
of cannon thundered against the Otto- 
man camp, demanded with loud cries 
to be led to llie assault. 

98. Had Eutusoff jmAessed the dar- 
ing of Alexander or eUiesar, he would 
have taken {^vantage of the enthusi- 
asm of the moment and the consterna- 
tion of the enemy, and instantly led his 
troops to the attack of the intrenched 
camp on the left bank. There can be 
little doubt t^t, if this hod been done, 
it would have been c.srried, and the 
whole Turkish army destroyed. But 
his genius was essentially cautious; 
and h# never would owe to hazard 
what he^oped to gain by oombma- 
tion. Repressing, therefore, the>ar« 
dour of nis troops, he contents, him- 
self with a furious cannonade mid 
meanwhile the Grand Vizier himself^ 
who was on the right bank, esca^fl in 
a boat to Boudschouck, after in vain 
proposing an armistice with a view to 
negotiations fSr peace. The Pasha 
Tschooban Ogloo, of the Shep- 
herd), son of one of the richest princes 
of Aslk Minor, then took the command, 
and by his firmness and resources in the 
most tiyiug circumstances,* extorted 
the ^miration even of his enemies. 
The circumstances of the Turks were 
wholly desperate. The Russian artil- 
lery, now augmented to two hundred 
pieces of cannon, from both sides of 
the Danube kept up an incessant fire 
upon them night and day; a strong 
^flutilla, boA^h above and beb^, preclud- 
'cd all access or escape by water; a for- 
xhidable semioircle of redocibts, with 
batteries in their intersii^ encl^ed 
them on the land side; their provisions 
were soon exhausted; forage there was 
none for their horses ; their tents were 
burned for fuel; and the troops, dur- 
ing the damp nights of autumn, lay on 
the open ground, exposed to ^e cease- 
less tempest of shot. Yet all these 
accumulated horrors could not shake 
the firm mind of the Turkirii general. 
He repeatedly refused the most advan- 
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tageous offers of capitulation ; and, 
after haring consumed his last horses, 
he was forming the audacious project 
of cutting USb way by a sudden irrup- 
tion thi'ough the Russianii^ltoft, and in- 
trenching hiniBelf opposite to ,Rouds- 
chouok, and under the fihelte|r. of j[t8 
guns, when a convention concluded at 
Ginigevo, in the end of October, with 
a view to a between the two 

powers, put an e» d to the miseries and 
saved the honour of tbeeip brave men. 

99. It was stipulated that they 
should be fed from the Russian maga- 
zinea till their fate was finally deter- 
mined by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two powers, then as8em]||led at Giur- 
gevo — a condition which was faithfully^ 
performed; and on the 4tb Decei^Ujr 
they finally quitted their camp^' in 
virtue of a convention by which they 
were to evacuate it without t^eir arms 
or cannon, and be quartered in the 
villages in the neighbourhood .of Bu*' 
char^, on condition of having them 
restored onily if peace was concluded. 
The Russians immediately entered the 
bloodstained intrenchments, the object 
of such desperate strife; and their in- 
terior told how dreadfifi hod been the 
sufferings of the heroic defenders. The 
mund was strewed with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, whi6h the 
survivors had not possessed sufficient 
strength Co inter ; limbs struck off by 
cannon-shot, broken arms, overtfimed 
gun-carriages, and putrid cozpses, lay 
on all sides ; the earth even was plough- 
ed up in many places by the shot; but 
the survivors, thuugh pale and ema- 
ciated, still preserved th.eir calm and 
resolute air. Five thousand, amidst 
the respect of their enemies^elivered 
up their arxps^ with, fifty- one ^ins; 
above twdve^lhousixhd had perished 
by disease or the sword since the can- 
nonade commenced. 

100. This concluded the operations 
of the campaign, and put an end to 
this bloody war, in which both parties 
hadmade prodijpous efforts, andneither 
h$d gained decisive success. In Little 
Wallachia, Ishmael Bey had invaded 
the Russian side of the river with thirty 
thousand men; and General Sass, who 
commanded in that ^ujurter with vexy 
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inferior forces, was at one period pj 
^ hard pressed, that Ktituaoff in the 
middle of September sent him orders 
, to evacuate the province entirely, and 
join him in his camp before the Grand 
Vizier; but tliat general with admir- 
able aldll maintained his ground, de- 
feated the enemy in several partial en- 
counti^, ahd at length compelled him 
to back to the left bank, about 

the same J;ime that the great disaster 
befel the army of the Grand Vizier in 
the ncighboumood of Roudschouck. 

101. Negotiations in good earnest 
were carried on for peace; for both 
parties' were sincerely desirous of an 
Socommodation. The Russians, well 
aware of the ^formidable contest with 
Napoleon which was impending over 
them, were anxious at any price to ter- 
minate the hostilities on the Danube, 
and bring Eutusofi‘'s force to the as- 
sfeiacice of the grand Ernies on the 
Niemen. At first sight it might have 
been supposed, that what it was so 
much the interest of the Russians to 
obtain;* it^could not be for the advan- 
tage of the Turks to concede : but in 
this instance it was otherwise, and the 
good souse of the Turks triumphed 
over all the efforts which the French 
apibassador, Latour Maubom^, xnade 
to retain them in hostilities with 
: Russia. By a singular but just retri- 
bution, all the powers whose ambas- 
STidors or envoys assisted at these con- 

I ferences wore either threatened by, or 
I had been offered a share of, Napoleon's 
spoliations; and their concurring testi- 
mony rem<!>ved all doubt from the 
min^ of the Tu^rkish ministers as to 
the imminent danger to which they 
‘♦would be exposed if Napoleon should 
obtain the same supremacy in Eastern 
v^hich he had long enjoyed in Western 
Europe. 

102. The English made them ac- 
quainted with the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, already men- 
tioned, [ante, Chap. xtvi. § 78] ; 
whereby, in consideration of the fidel- 
ity with which ihey had adhered to 
his fortimfis during the war in Po- 
land, and through the disasters of Ey- 
ku, the French Emperor had not only 
agreed to the entire partition of their 
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European dominions, Conatantinople 
ami Roumcli» alone excepted, but 
had actually stipulated fur the largest' 
shares, viz., Greece, the islands of the 
Archipelago, Albania, and 3£aoedonia, 
to himself. Russia, a party to that 
scheme of plunder, and intimately ac- 
<juainted with all its details, revealed 
them fully to the Turkish ambassa- 
dors; the secret coiiferehces lal Er- 
furth were mode known, and ^docu- 
ments bearing the ^official fignaturea 
of the French plenipotentiaries were 
exhibited to them by KutusoiT, which 
left no doubt of the truth of thesd re- 
presentations. Austria disclosed the 
olfer made to her of Servia and Bos- 
nia, if she would concu^in the parti- 
tion ; 'while Czerny George, alarmed 
at the clear proofs which had been 
adduced of the intention to de^iirone 
him in the scramble, gave ample de- 
tails of the intfuiriea and surveys masfe 
by Marshal Harmont, immediately 
after the treaty of Tilsit, to ascertain 
the moat expedient mode of effecting 
the conquest of the Frenchs share in 
the partition, [ante, Chap. XLVi. § 81]. 

103. Struck by the concurring re- 
presentations of all these powers, and 
the clear evidence which was adduced 
to support them, the Divan no longgr 
hesitated. The Turks saw clearly that 
if Napoleon gained the mastery of 
Russia, he would instantly turn the 
force of both empires against them-^ 
that Moscow would be but a step to 
Constantinople.* They strovo hard 
for a considerable tixAe moibt^in resti- 
tution of all the ^roviiro^o^nquered 
by the Russians in the beginning of 
the war, to the north o.f the Danube ; 
but finding the Russians resolute to 
retain at least the provinces to the 
east of the Truth, and rather to run 
the hazard of a continuance of the 
war than consent to their restoration, 
they at length agreed to allow that 
river to form the bpundary of the two 

* « Made aware by my enemies of the 
stipulations of Evfixrth, and by AustriA of 
the project for the eortitlon of Turkey which 
I had proposed to her, the Tt^k^ ab^doned 
themselves without reserve to. W' counsels 
of England. The Eritisli embassador soon 
Tcgained aU his former eredit with the Dl- 
van.'’-^OMiNi, Vie dt NapoUon, iii. 545. 


nations, and peace was concluded un 
these terms in the end of May. Tlio 
treaty with Russia w'as speedily fol- 
lowed by one with Giftat Britain, 
which was signed on the 18th July. 
By the first treaty, although the cabi- 
net of £lt Petorsbftrg lost Wallachia 
aifd Mbldavia, which they had declared 
part of their empire, they gained Bess- 
arabia, which gave theiE the immense 
advantage, in a contejt both with Tur- 
key and Aus|^ru^ of commanding the 
mouths of the Danube ; and Admiral 
Tchichagoff, whoshad been sent from 
St Petersburg to conclude the treaty, 
as Kutusoff’s proceedings were esteem- 
ed too dilatory, set off from Bucharest 
for the Visttila on the 31st July, at 
thi. head of forty thousand men, wi^ 
app^red with fatal effect on the great 
theatre of war at the passage of the 
Beresina^ - 

104. Impoleon has repeatedly said 
that the^blly of ^he Turks in malcing 
p^ce at Bucharest with the llusaiaiis, 
their hereditary enemies, wilb such that 
it altogether exceeded the bouxnl* of 
reasonable calculation ; and therefore 
that he was not to bo blamed for the 
disastrous coneequenccs which flovfed 
from the appearance^of TchichagofiTs 
army in his rear ^hen he lay at Mos- 
cow. •In truth, liowevcr, the Turks 
were not in this instance so limited 
in their political vision as tlfo French 
writers ore desirous to represent ; and 
their conduct in concluding that treaty 
was rather the result of that clear judg- 
ment and strong comiffou sense which, 
whepever the facts qf a case are dis- 
tinctly brought before them, has al- 
ways distinguished the Ottoman coun- 
icils. Thqy knew well the hostility of 
Russia, and they 1^ often experienced 
the weight of her aymsj but they had 
felt the ingratitude of France; and 
tho desertion of a Iriend sinks deepe# 
into the breast than tho enzmty of a 
foe. They were aware of their danger 
from Muscoijte ambition; but they 
were also no strangers to the power 
and designs of Napoleon : ^ and they 
apprehended with reason immediate 
destruction from his power, if, by sub- 
jugating Russia, he was put in a situa- 
tion to direct the whole resources of 
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Europe against their devoted capitaL 
They never forgot their desertion at 
Tilsit by the French Emperor, nor 
the unprovoked project of spoliation 
on his part vrhich succeeded it:«and 
justly feared that, although the mu- 
tual jealousy of thd two imperial allies 
had hitherto preserved them from de- 
struction, they could not look fora con- 
tinuance of thcii^ respite if the forces 
of both were couf entrated in one hand. 

105. The vigorous and|Unlooked-for 
resistance which Turkey at this period 
opposed to all the efforts of the Rus- 
sians, sufficiently illustrates the ele- 
ments of strength which at that pe- 
riod lay dormant, till roused by pre- 
sent danger, in the Ottoman empire ; 
and majjr perhaps suggest the necessity 
of modifying some of those opinions as 
to the declining condition of the power 
of the Grand Seignior, which have so 
IdUg been received as political maxims 
in Europe. When it is recollected that 
Russia for three yean directed her 
whol^ forc<i against the Turks ; that 
in the year 1810 she had a hundred 
thousand men upon the Danube ; and 
that this array was composed of the 
conquerors of Eylau— it certainly ap- 
pears not a littl| Buiprising that the : 
Ottoman empire was not altogether; 
overthrown in the shock. Sever- 1 
theless the contest was extremely i 
equal ; and though the forces with 
which the Ottomans had to contend 
on the Danube fully equalled those 
which fronted Hapoleon«on the Vis- 
tula, yet they opposed nearly as effec- 
tual resistance tq£ |die Muscovite arms 
as did the conqd^ror of Western ^- 
rope. The contest .began on the Dan- 
ube, and it terminated,* after three 
years' bloodshed; on the same river, 
with the loss of only one or two fron- 
tier towns to the Ottoxqans. This 
t)road and decisivesfact proves, that 
although the political power of Tur- 
key has unquestionably declined for 
the last centuiy and a half, and the 
euQXxhous abuses of its civil govem- 
meilt have occasioned during that pe- 
riod a constant diminution in its in- 
habitants and strength, yet it still 
possesses great resources when they 
are fairly drawn for^ by impending 
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danger ; and that in the native brav- 
ery of its inhabitants ife often to bo 
^found, as in the British soldiers, moro 
than a compensation for all the errors 
of their direction or government. 

106. Sultan Mahmoud, who at- 
tempted to arrest this decay, and 
draw forth, under more enlightened 
guidano^ the still powerful resources 
of tho Ottoman empire, was one of 
those rem|rkable men whose character 
has stamped s mighty impress on tho 
age in which he lived. Albeit bred in 
the seclusion and effeminacy of the 
harem, he possessed the native cour- 
age and hairiihood of his race ; though 
little informed by education or social 
intercourse, hft had sagacity enough to 
perceive the increasing inferiority of 
the Mahometan to the Christian em- 
pires, ^nd courage to undertake what 
was thought to be the remedy. In- 
stead of ascribing the Uecliue of his 
domiuious, like most of his country* 
men, to the irresistible decrees of fate, 
and submitting to it with the apathy 
of a pivddstinai'ian, he set himself vig- 
orously to avert the evil, and sought, 
by the destruction of the privileged 
classes, and the introduction of Euro- 
pean discipline and usages, both in 
c^yil and military affairs, to communi- 
cate to his aged empire a portion of 
the energy of western civilisatioD. 
The contest with ancient habits, in- 
'^^tcrate from custom, engrafted upon 
law, and sanctified by religion, was 
long and obstinate ; and ^ catas- 
trophe by which' it Was brought to a 
close, in the destruction of the jauis- 
saries in 1825, one of the most awful 
recorded in history. Whatever the 
^ultimate effect of that tremendous 
event may be, it stamped Mahmoud’s 
character for all future ages, and be- 
spoke the fearless energy, tho un- 
daunted courage, the un^ching rig- 
our, which, braving the perils that had 
proved fatal to iso many of his race, 
could thus subdue thiun edi; and fix, 
by his single hand* a different impress 
upon the institutiOMMh vast empire. 

107. K6Verthriess''ililtan Mahmoud 
will not bear a comparison with Peter 
the Great; and the destruction of tho 
janissaries will, to all appearance, be 
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attended with very different effects improvement ; but they oonstitiited 
from the overthrow of the Muscovite the military strength of the nation, 
strelitzes. Mahmoud would never have they were identified with its relimoua 
been found in the workshop of Saar< spirit, they were interwonen with its 
dam; he was not at the head of his moat venerable institutions. , It is one 
troops under the walla of Varna, nor thing to see that a disease has over- 
on the field of Koniah. Political re- spread a vital part of the frame ; it is 
generation, difficult in all, is impos- another and a very different thing to 
Bible in Mahometan states; the reli- be able in mature life to cut it out., 
gion and institutions of the Koran The real bond of union^n every great 
preclude the possibility of expansion empire is its religion j*it is that which 
or alteration ; they are infionsistent knits together the high and the low, 
with the adoption of improvement by the rich and fbe poor ; it is that which 
foreign usages. The power of Turkey constitutes its ^tal spirit. Change, 
has been irrecoverably broken by the even for the better, is generally fat^ ; 
destruction of part and the alienation the substitution of a true for a false 
of the whole of tlie janissary body, faith, will doubtless benefit mankind. 
The national resources have been ruin- but it will generally subvert the state 
ed, without the vigour of a different wMch makes the alteration. The sub- 
civilisation beingacquired; thestrength sUtution of Christianity itself for hea- 
of Asia has been lost, without that ^ thenism, undoubtedly accelerated the 
Europe being gained. Like thc*king^. fall of the Roman empire. Let every 
dom of Mysore, in Hindostau, thq 0^ state whiAi has attained mature years, 
toman empire has sunk to the earth and oonsfilidated its power, beware of 
in the attempt to substitute the mili- making a great innovation in its insbi- 
tazy system of the west for that of the tution^ especially of a rel^ious ^har- 
east. This, accordingly, appeared de- acter. Even though those whio|| 
cisively in the next contest which en- introduced may be preferable in the 
sued : the lino of the Danube was no general case to those which are aban- 
longer maintained; the Balkan censed doned, it is rai;e that the transition 
to be an impassable barrier; in two can be made with safety. A certain 
campaigns, Russia was at Adrianople ; character has been izfiprinted by the 
in one, the Pasha of Egypt was withift hand ^ nature upon every old-estab- 
a few days' march of Scutari. lishcd nation, as upon every full-^wn 

108. The janissaries wej^o doubtless individual, and any considonihle<mange 
a serious evil, and they opposed on im- will only accelerate the descent of botli 
penetrable barrier to every species to the grave. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

aOCBSSION OF B^BNADOTTE TO THE SWEDISH THBONB, AHD CAUSES 
which led TO THE BCSSIAN WAR OF 1812. 

1. iNfonfierda)^ Sweden maintained have produced. The Gotlis, who spread 
a distinguished in the European through Poknd and the Uki#ie into 
commonwealth ; and she can number the Roman provinces, and appeared as 
among her sons some of the most il- suppliants on the hanks of the Danube, 
lustriouB men whom modem times from whence they were ferried across 
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by Roman band* never to return, ori- 
ginally came from the southern part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
present name of the province of Goth- 
land still attests the original seat of 
the conquerors of Romoj' On many oc- 
< casions, their descendantaa, vrho remoin- 
'cd in their native plains, have caused 
their prowess to be felt, and their 
virtues to be vespected, by the neigh- 
bouring nations^ On others, they in- 
terfered with decisive ^ffect in the 
most interesting contests in which 
Europe has been engaged: The name 
of Gustavus Vasa is still repeated in 
every civilised tongue, among the pa- 
triot heroes whose actions have con- 
tributed to bless mankind ; Protestant 
Europe will ever acknowledge, v^th 
gratitude, the inestimable services ren^ 
dered to the great cause ol religioui^ 
and through it of civil by the 

heroic valour and koilities oi 

Gustavus Adolphusf^a^' thd interest 
of youth to the end of the world will 
be fascinated by the roxnantic story of 
Cheri^B XIL, who rivalled Napoleon 
in the daring of his spirit, and out- 
stripped him in the marvels of his vic- 
tories. Nor will tho otudent of the 
militaxy art study with less care the 
history of thosS wonderful abilities 
which enabled the little kingdom of 
Sweden, with hardly two millions of 
souls, torrender its armies a match, 
.and at one period more than a match, 
for the giganiio strength of Russia, 
led by the consummate talents of Peter 
the Great. Sciilince has equal reason 
to acknowledge^fthe Itistre with w^hich 
the light of Swedish genius has illumi- 
nated tho long night of the Arctic 
circle : for she gave birth to Berzelius , 4 
the first of modem chemists ; and in 
Linnseus she has for ever unfolded the 
Bidden key by which the endless va- 
riety of floral beauty is tolbe classified, 
and tBe mode in which the mysterious 
link is preserved between vegetable 
and anio^ life. * 

But with the advent of times 
whin greater empires vrere brought 
into theifield, and the wars of ^tions 
came to be carried on by numerous 
standing armies, drav^ from the popu- 
lation and maintainejny the resources 
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of vast empires, Sweden was unable to 
maintain this elevated station. Her 
physical resources are wholly inade- 
quate for such prd^racted efforts ; and 
the attempt wlfich Charles XII. made 
to engage her in long and arduous 
wars, so completely drained the re- 
sources of the country, that they did 
not recover the loss for half a centuxy. 
The population of the Swedish mon- 
archy in 1808,* including Finland, 
was hardly three millions, and these 
scanty numbers were scatterod over 
so vast an extent of surfaco — above 
three times that of the British Isles — 
as greatly to diminish their efficiency 
in external warfare. Tho country, 
however, possesses in some respects 
great natural advantages. Though the 
climate, from its situation, is rigorous 
in winter, yet it is often less so than 
might have been supposed in so north- 
^n ^ latitude; the cold damp fogs of 
Germany are wanting; the bottoms of 
tho vallep in Gothland and the south- 
ern provinces, which are the residence 
of tw(^tl]^rds of the inhabitants of the 
country^are capable of producing ad- 
mirable crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats ; rich pastures are to be found on the 
hill-sides; andthe vast mountain ranges 
which it contains are clothed with 
ifoble forests of pine, birch, and oak. 

8 . A lofty range of mountains, rival- 
ling the Alps in grandeur and eleva- 
tion, intersects the whole Scandina- 
tian peninsula, nearly from the North 
Cape to the waters of the Sound, and 
forms the eternal barrier between Swe- 
den and Norway. But the descent to 
the Baltic is more gradual than that 
to the German Ocean, and a much 
greater quantity of level and arable 
land is to be found there than in the 
mountain clefts and alpine vales which 
enclose the happy Norwegian pea* 
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santry. The level part of Sweden ie 
intersected in many places by long 
ridges of gpnite rook of no great ele-* 
vation, which forlK, as it were, the 
natural walls of its beautiful valleys ; 
but within these rude barriers smiling 
spots of verdure and fertile fields are 
to be found, while rich woods of beech 
and oak frequently clotlie their base. 
A vast numl^r of inland lakes, easily 
susceptible of artificial communica- 
tion, both diversify the seine in the 
interior and furnish the means of an 
extensive inland commerce ; produc- 
tive iron mines have long poured a 
perennial stream of wealth into Dale- 
cai'lia; and farther to the north, where 
the rigour of the climate almost pre- 
cludes the raising of gi'ain crops, the 
bounty of nature has given a short 
but warm summer, w'hich brings to 
maturity the richest pastures* *lnntt-’ 
mcrablc lakes^and mountain torreqfs 
there furnish, by their fish, a&e]^ 
able stores for the long winter; the 
heat of the brief summer, often ex- 
ceeding that of Italy, secups, ample 
food for the cattle during ^e ’whole 
year ; nor is a more deligh^ftil picture 
of human happiness anywliere to be 
found than in those woody recesses 
where human industry has cleared out 
a few men spots amidst the surrouiitt- 
iug ^Qom, and unsophisticated man 
dwells in plenty and contentment, 

Inter aquas 

Ncmoruniquo uoctein.”* • 

4. The political circumstances of this 
highly interesting country are not less 
favourable than its physical advan- 
tages. The ancient free spirit of the 
north — that noble -spirit which has 
spread theEuropean race through every ^ 
part of the world, and is ultimately 
destined to subdue it— has always flour- 
ished in its native seats. From the 
earliest times, Sweden has enjoyed the 
advantage of a free constitution and 
representative form of^ government ; 
and alth^h the want of considerable 
towns ana aba^ence. of the mercan- 
tile geniusi greater part of its 

territory, has" p^eHted the vigour of 
the proper demoora^o fervour from 

^ •••Midst waters 
iad the night d tho grovea** 


rising in its cities, yet the rural culti- 
vators have always preserved in a high 
degree the sturdy principles of Gothic 
liberty. The throne iss hereditary ; 
but its power is defined and limited 
by the constitution. The States of the 
realm must concur in all laws; they 
arc exclusively vested with the right 
of laying on taxes and managing the 
public revenue. Tbeygponsiht of four 
orders ; the noblessf, in which eaqh 
noble family has a representative; the 
clergy, reprefented by tho bishops add 
certain deputies from the rural pas- 
tors; tho burgesses, chosen by the 
several burghs; and tho f^epresenta- 
tives of tlie peasants, elected by them- 
selves in open assemblies. The people 
are universally educated ; landed pro- 
perty, especially in the uorthem pro- 
vinces, is very much divided among 
them; UOr .country in the world 

possessed ii&‘ pm^rtlou to its popula- 
tion, a great^lkiijQQber of clergy, who 
instruct the in the pure tenets 

of the Protestant religion^ Yet| not- 
withstanding these circumstanq^lk of 
all others the most favourable for tho 
development of the xu'inciplqs of free- 
dom, and destiite the presence of a 
House of Peasants, peculiar, of all 
1;he European monafthies, to Sweden 
and bTorway, many of its monarchs 
have ruled the country with almost 
unlimited authority ; and it is only 
since^the constitution was settled, in. 
1772, that the definite boundaries of 
power have been ascertained. The lu- 
minous fact, that the States, except on- 
particular emergeneij^ assemble only 
once in five years, demonstrates how 
far the popular part of the constitu- 
tion is from having yet attained the 
importance and consideration which it 
long ago acquired in the commercial 
realm of Great Britain. It may teach 
us how materially the practice of gov- 
ernment sometimes difiers from ito 
theory, and how much real freedom is 
dependent on the spirit and energy of 
the people, rather than the mere forms 
of the constitution. 

5. Industry, till of late ysars, was 
ve^ little drawn forth in Sweden. In 
1828 there were only seven thousand 
manu&cturers the whole country, 
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and three thoneand traders— a etato of 
things which amply explains the die* 
taut intervals at which the States are * 
atsemhled, mud the great functions 
which, in the practical administration 
of government, have come to devolve 
on the sovereign and royal cOifinciL 
But the national character is admir- 
able, and the manners of the people, 
except in one imhappy particular, wor- 
thy of general limitation. Brave, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable, smcere in their 
dhvotion, enlightened, when duly in- 
structed, in their intellects, gentle in 
their disposition, obedient to the laws, 
and yet jealous of their own rights ; 
the Swedish peasantiy exhibit as fair 
a specimen of European Vural civilisa- 
tion as is to be met with in the w^le 
domains of the family of Japhet. But 
one fatal indulgence has well-nigh obli: 
terated all these advantages, and let in 
tijpon this simple, kind-hearmd people 
the whole catalogue of huifian sins. 
Drinking is universal: the liberty of 
distilling ip every separate house, on 
pajiiiig a trifling duty to government 
for the right to use a still, has from time 
immemorial been establishedamong the 
whole peasantry of tha» country ; and 
at this moment there are no less thai| 
one hundred and^fty thousand of these 
manufactories of ** liquid hell-floe,” as 
they havebecn well denominated, which 
distil anufually thirty miUions of gallons 
of spirits for the consumption o&three 
millions of people. 

6. The consequences of this calami- 
tous facility in •producing and obtain- 
ing spiritous liquors have been to the 
last degree disastrous. Notwithstand- 
ing the small number of manufactures 
which are established in tl^e country,, 
the general simplicity of rural life, the 
absence of great towns, and the mode- 
rate ske of its capital, which contains 
only eighty thousand inhabitants, the 
average amount of crime over all Swe- 
<len equals that of ^he most depraved 
cities in Great Britain. The illegiti- 
births are to the legitimate, over 
:^^|Vhole countxy, as one to thirteen ; 
tvMe in the capital they have I'eaohed 
^e astonishing number of one to two 
and three-tenws, exceeding even ihe 
:proportion of Paris itself I ' So fearfully 
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does this destructive passion for ardent 
spirits inflame the blood, and generate 
crime, even in the coldest latitudes; 
so perfectly adequa^ is it to counteract 
all the efforts of reason, prudence, mo- 
rality, and religion; and so deplorably 
fallacious is the system, which, pro- 
ceeding on the mistaken assumption 
that the people will of themselves ab- 
stain from such enjoyments as are per- 
nicious, allows them to manufacture, 
without Rmit or restraint, this most 
seducing and dreadful of all physical 
and moral poisons.* 

7. The Scandinavian peninsula, now 
happily united in one monarchy, num- 
bering about four millions and a half 
of souls in its united territory, in- 
creasing at the rate, as it now does, of 
doubling in sixty years, separated from 
Russi^ by the impassable deserts which 
surround the Gulf of Bothnia, and from 
t^l tjie rest of the world by the encir- 
cling ocean, may reasonably hope, with 
the aid of England, to be ultimately 
able to maintain its independence. But 
the cassavas widely different in 1808, 
when Norway formed part of a sepa- 
rate and hostile power, and the valu- 
able po.ssessions of the Swedish crown 
on the other side of the Baltic lay close 
the metropolis and power of Russia., 
cabinet of St Petersburg had long 
beheld with covetous eyes this valu- 
able i>rovmce, running up, as it were, 
to the very gates of their capital, em- 
oracipg the noble fortress of Sweaborg, 
* The illegitimate births in Sweden, oVer 
the whole country, nre to the legitimate as 
one to thirteen.— Malt js Bauif, viiL 565. In 
Middlesex it is one to thirty-eight ; Over all 
England, one to twenty. —Fortbr, i. 21. 
The propoitlon of serious crime over Goth- 
land, to the whole population, is as one to 
four hundred and ci^ty-four. In Glasgow, in 
the year 1839, it was as one to four hundred 
and ninety-six. Over all Bwedeii, the per- 
sons committed for all offences, serious and 
trifling, are In the ratio of one in one hun- 
dred and ^aeyenty, a greater pr^rtion 
than eithoii'v’^lmglaiid or 9cotlaud. Latno's 
Steeden, 323. Mr Laiiig's wotk on 

this subjciot, though valuable in many re- 
sjHscts, however, entirely fallacious, if 

not examined by a person fiimiliar with the 
subject, from its Cointmlnsk^the total com- 
mittals in Sweden Wpi ^a^eommittals for 
trial in England aikdWdliiid; keeping out 
of view the summary coptletions in the lat- 
ter eountries, which i^e pk UOst five times 
OB numerofus. ' 
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the key to the northern part of the 1 parliament^ although the circumstances 


Baltic, in its territoiy, and alone want- 
ing to render that inland sea the boun-« 
of their dominiiNiBfrom the mouths 
of the Vistula to the prorinces border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean. They had 
never for^tten, that in the last war 
with Sweden the cannon of the Swed- 
ish fleet had been heard by the Empress 
Catharine in her own paJace at St Pe- 
tersbu^; and they were feelingly alive 
to the insult as well as danget to which 
their capital would be always exposed, 
while it was situated so close to the 
territpry of a neighbouring and some- 
times hostile power. It has Vieeu al- 
ready mentioned, accordingly, that the 
cabinet of St Petersburg lost no time 
in declaring war against Sweden early 
in 1808, and immediately invading Fin- 
land with a large portion of the troops 
who had been rendered disposable by 
the terminatiqp of the war in Polan^; 
although they could assign no better 
reason for their hostility than the hon- 
oiirablc aclherenoe of the court of Stock- 
holm to those principles and cause 
which they themselves had so recently" 
supported, and from which they had 
only been driven by the untoward issue 
of the battle of Friedland, {arUet Chap. 
LL § 46]. But the real reason was the 
agreement formed by the two emperofe 
a.t Tilsit for the division of the Conti- 
nent* between them ; by which Alex- 
ander had got a carte hlxmche as to Fin- 
land and part of Turkey, in con.'^dcra- 
tion of Napoleon getting the same as to 
the Spauiw peninsula. 

8. However much the patriot histo- 
rians of Sweden, whose first duty is to 
have the interests cf their country i 
chiefly at heart, may with reason re-| 
gret the determination which the Swed- 
ish monarch at this crisis adopted of 
holdipg out, and at all hazards stand- 
ing ky his engagements, the general 
historian of Europe cann^t#ut regard 
it as a signal instance of ma|nanimity, 
and such as, if it had been general 
among crowned heads and their min- 
isters, would have achieved, years be- 
fore it actually oeqoi^red, the deliver- 
ance of Europe." determination 

the king was svmported, with mournful 
resolution, by "Swedish xiation and 


of northern Europe left hardly any* 
hope that they could succeed in brav- 
ing the hostility of their celossal neigh- 
bours. In effect^ it soon appeared that 
the determination of the Czar drew 
afte^it the hostility of all the Baltic 
powers. Denmark declared war a few 
days after Buxhowden's proclamation 
on the part of Russia, ^d Prussia did 
the same on the lltlgMarch. But the 
determination of tlje cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg, to bmito Finland at all risks 
to their dominiogs, was the real motive 
which had led to the war ; for on the 
28th of the same month an imperial 
ukase appeared at St Peiersbui'g, 
which bore-e“ We unite Finland, con- 
qxmred by our arms, for ever to our 
empire, and command its inhabitants 
forthwith to take the oath of allegiance 
to our throne.*' 

9. Altffeugh the Russians were very 
far inde<^ from having conquered Fin- 
land at the time when this audacious 
proclamation was issued, ^quiri^g its 
inhabitants, before any tre^y ha^^eu 
signed, or any cession made by Iheli* 
legitimate monarch to take the oath of 
allegiance to tl^ir new masters, yet the 
success of their arms had been such os 
to justify the belief tlRit the whole pro- 
vincc%on the eastern shore of the Bal- 
tic would ere long be iu tlieir posses- 
sion. The King of Sweden, brave, ebi- 
valrouB, confiding even to excess, and 
trusting that he would find the same 
good faith, at least in legitimate mon- 
archs, which ho felt ioBhis own bosom, 
never could be brought to believe that 
he would become an object of hostility 
to Russia, merely because he continued 
^faithful to his engagements, and the 
honour wflich he had pledged to that 
power. Hp had 'made, accordingly, 
very little preparation for the defence 
of Finland ; and the Russian govern- 
ment, well aware of that circumstance, 
resolved to precipitate the attack be- 
fore he had awakened from his dream 
of high-minded but credulous simpli- 
dty. Early in February 1808, Bux- 
howden, disregarding the rigours of a 
v^ter of unusual severity, entered 
lUand at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand RttsshoBB. TbeSwed* 
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ish troops, in no condition to make 
head a^inet so formidable an enemy, 
were obliged to retreat ; and the for- 
tresses of f revasttfs, Helsingfors, and 
ultimately Abo, the capital of the pro- 
Tincc, fell into the hands of the in- 
vaders. In the harbour of the>|Tatter 
town the great fleet of Swedish galleys 
was burned to prevent it from falling 
into the handg^ of the enemy. 

10. Encouragld by these successes, 
the Russian gen&al approached Swea- 
borg, the Gibraltar of ^uhe north — a 
fortress of the first order, built upon 
seven rockyislands altogether detached 
from the shore, strongly fortified with 
seven hundred pieces of cannon on 
the ramparts; containiug the great 
naval and military arsenal of Finland, 
and a harbour equal to any in •che 
world for capaciousness and depth. It 
was garrisoned by three thousand 
regular troops, and an eqiidL number 
of militia, under the command of Ad- 
miral Cronstedt, an officer who had 
hitherto home an unblemished reputa- 
ti<{p^ But* it Bo6n appeared that if 
Alescander hoped to rival his great pre- 
decessor of the same name in the an- 
cient world by the lustre of his mili- 
tary exploits, he had not neglected the 
golden key by»which the father of 
that conqueror, at little cost blood 
or treasure, secured such important 
acquisitions to the Macedonian mon- 
archy. The investment of Swoaborg 
commenced in the first week of March, 
when the still frozen waves of the 
Baltic permitted the troops to ap- 
proach the walls ou their icy surface; 
and after a shadow of a bombardment 
of three weeks’ duratijittif the governor 
shamefully surrendered at discretion.^ 
By this great blow the Russians be-* 
came masters— in addition to an im- 
pregnable fortress, a noble harbour, 
and vast arsenal of two thousand 
pieces of cannon on the ramparts and 
in the tnagaziues--tof a largo flotilla, 
which the governor had orders to burn 
than suffer it to fall into the 
the enemy/ 

' r instTuctions were predso : to defend 
tbe fortreas to tbe last extremity and bum 
tite flotilla rather than permit it to fall into 
tho hands of the eneniy.-^Miim. dt GustaVs 
Adolphe, 1814 , p. 1 «. 
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11. This dreadful blow, which at 
once gave the Russians a firm footing 
in Finland, where before the ^nd of 
the campaign in that year their forcea 
were augmented to forty thousand 
men, subdued the spirit of the Swedes. 
The danger of their situation soon be- 
came. apparent from the capture of 
the important islands of Aland and 
Gothland, which took place immedi- 
ately after, whereby the Muscovites 
acquired/tas it were, so many stepping- 
stones across tho Baltic, from which 
they might menace the independence 
of Sweden itself. Universal conster- 
nation in consequence prevailed; nor 
was this feeling of disquietude dimin- 
ished by observing how insensible the 
King was to tho manifest danger of 
his situation. Instead of supporting 
the troops in Finland, who so gallantly 
bore tip against treason at Sweaborg, 
^nd the overwhelming pumbers of the 
ene&y in the field, he first alienated 
the whole diplomatic body in Europe, 
by l^CBting, early in Mamh, M. Alo- 
pai^tis^ tl|p Russian minister at Stock* 
bolm — a violation of the laws of na- 
tions, riow’ays justifiegi by the Mus- 
covite invasion of Finland, as the 
ambassador, at least, had no share in 
that unjustifiable aggression ; and next, 
i&reaming of Charles XII. and the con- 
quest of Norway, he actually, in the 
midst of his misfortunes, assexflbled 
twenty thousand men for tho subjuga- 
*tion of that kingdom. Nor was tho 
depression produced by unto- 

ward events, and the general coalition 
of Northern Europe agjiinst them di- 
minished by the unexpected turn 
which,»in tho course of the summer, 
events tdok in their favour. Aland 
aud Gothland, which had yielded to 
the Russian arms, were retaken in 
May, as soon os the opening of the 
Baltic enabled the Sweehsh fleet, rein- 
forced by a British squadron, to put 
to sea ; Admiral Bodiskoff, aud 
the garrison, were made 

prisoners.. • 

Klingspor also, at the 
head of the Sw^a^Mjwps in Finland,, 
after having reiam^l^: liar as TBear 
boTg, boldly offensive ; 

I turned fiercely on JHl'' and 
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reinforcing bis army by a large body 
of gallant peasants, who fought with 
heroic valour to avert the dreaded, 
Muscovite yoke, forced the Russians 
to retreat, defeated them in several 
encounters, captured ninety-nine pieces 
of cannon, and expelled them from the j 
whole province of East Bothnia. At I 
sea, also, the Swedish arms prevailed 
over those of Russia. Admiral Kani* 
koff set sail with the Muscovite fleet, 
and omitted no opportunity^of attack- 
ing the Swedish squadron with supe- 
rior forces ; but the next day, the 
British fleet, under Sir James de Sau- ! 
marez, having joined the Swedes with 
some ships of the line, the Russian 
admiral w'as glad to make the best of 
his way to his own harbours. A chase 
ensued, in the course of which two 
British line-of-battle ships, under Sir 
Samuel Hood, took a Russian seventy- 
four gun ship; and the admiral having, 
with signal iflcapacity, sought refuse 
in the open harbour of Baltisch Port, 
on the Russiau coast, his whol^' fleet 
might with ease have been destroyed. 
But the British commander, ^rufleUtly, 
and agreeably to his instructions, ab- 
stained from an act which, how glori- 
ous soever, might have inflamed the 
national feeling of Russia, and con- 
verted a doubtful into a real eucn)|r. 
He therefore contented himself with 
blockading it there, till the approach of 
winter obliged him to withdraw from 
the Baltic. • 

13. cabinet of St Petersburg 
strongly u^ed Napoleon to take an ac- 
tive part in the Swedish war, by means 
of the powerful force he possessed in 
Holstein ; and, in consequence of their 
representations, Bernadotte entered 
Zealand at the head of thirty thousand* 
men, among whom were the Spanish 
coxps of the Marquis of Romans, who 
were shortly after rescued from their 
thraldom, as already noticed, and re- 
stored to the patriot standards !n the 
Feuinsula, [atUe^ Chap. ]g|y. f 89]. The 
French Emperor, th^ug^ abundantly 
willing to taka his own in the 
partition, had no ^es^re to accelerate 
the period obtaining hers ; 

and he wrote from Bay- 

VOLilX, 
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onne to Caulalncourt, his ambassador 
at St Petersburg; — I have nothing to 
gain by seeing the Russians at Stock- 
holm.” But the British government, 
who were not aware of thfis reluctance, 
were seriously apprehensive of the 
pasimge of the Sound by the French 
troo^, and the entire subjugation of 
Sweden by the arms of Frimoc ; and 
therefore they despatched an expedi- 
tion of ten thousand Aen, under Sir 
John Moore, to assist Sweden in re- 
sisting the combined powers, which 
arrived at Goteboig in the middle of 
May. It was Ibon discovered, how- 
ever, that the views of the cabinet of 
St James's and those of the Swedish 
monarch widely at variance as to 
the disposal of this force. Gustavus, 
full of chivalrous enthusiasm, no sooner 
saw so considerable a body of troops 
arrive to his assistance, than*he began 
to dream of foreign conquest; and 
propose j to the British general,* either 
to employ them in a descent upon Zea- 
land, with a view to the reduction of 
Copenhagen, or in an expedition against 
Norway, or in an attack on one flPthe 
fortresses on the coast of Finland, and 
subsequent operations for the recoverj’’ 
of that proviu8e. 

14. Moore's instructions, however, 
which were to exposo his troops as 
little^ was consistent with tho main- 
tenance of the independeuco of Swe- 
den, and mainly to watch ag^aiust the 
passi^ of tho Sound by the French 
troops, 'would not permit him to en- 
gage in any of these enterprises ; and 
after repairing to StcTckholm, with a 
view to concert operations with the 
King, which pKlved impossible, he w^ 
recalled, with w troops, by the Brit- 
ish government, who perceived a more 
feasible point for continental opera- 
tions in tha Spanish peninsula, where 
they arrived, as already noticed, im- 
mediately after the battle of Vimeira, 
[ante, Chap. liv. § 74]. The departure 
of the Englishfexp^itiou completed 
the discouragement of the Sw^sh 
nation, by plainly evincing that, in the 
estimation of that power, their cause 
was considered as hopeless, or their 
i^g impracticable. Tho glorious sue- 
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068868 in the OuH of Bothnia had shot 
only like a hrilliant meteor through 
the gloom of their night ; the RuBsian 
gorernmenty roused by their unexpeot* 
edtererses, Sad pour^ immense rein- 
loroements into Finland ; Buxhowden, 
at the head of forty thousand ^en, 
oompelled the Swedish troops again to 
retire^ and by the end of October had 
nearly overrun the whole province ; 
and the brave *!£££ing8por, unable any 
longer to avert the stroke of fate, was 
compelled, in November, kj sign a con,* 
venuon, in virtue of which the whole 
of Finland to the easif of the GKilf of 
Bothnia was ceded to the Russian 
foioes. 

ili. These calamitous egrents, which 
affected the Swedes the more sensibly 
from the warmth of their patrio^io 
fe^ings, and their long, exemption 
from political catastrophes, produced 
a.very general opinion among^ihe most 
influential classes, that a change on the 
throne had become indispensable. It 
soon became generally kno^n that, un* 
deterled by^the loss of Pomerania and 
Finlhfld, the brightest jewels in his 
crown, Qustavus was determined to 
disregard the convention concluded in 
Finland by his genera'is, and renew 
the war in the following year, as early 
as the season would admit ; and tho 
Swedes, seeing that the British expe- 
dition had left their shores, and that 
the whold forces of that power were 
engaged in the Peninsular contest, 
justly anticipated the entire subjuga- 
^nof their coimtry, and ruin of their 
independence, it the strife were any 
longer continued. Influenced by these 
considerations, which, the urgency of 
the case soon rendered general, and 
swayed also not a little by a^suspicion 
as to the sanity of the monarch, which 
many symptoms had rendered more 
than doubtful, a ^neral understand- 
ing, as in England in 1688, took place 
among all parties, and for a time sus- 
pend^ th& political iifPerences. The 
oasis of this was the position that the 
defbronemont of the reigning mon- 
arcli, and the elevation of his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermanis, to the throne, 
had become indispensable; and this vir- 
tual, though not yet expressly formed 


conspiracy soon acquired consistency, 
and became ripe for execution, by t^e 
Reading officers in the army engaging 
in it. 

16. The real object of the conspirators 
was tot obtain for Sweden the support 
of some foreign power able to uphold 
its independence against the united 
force! of France and Russia, apd for 
this purpose they oifered the crown to 
the Duke of Gloucester. But the Brit- 
ish govori^ent wisely declined, at so 
critical a moment, an acquisition which, 
however flattering to the national cliar- 
acter, was likely in the end to embroil 
them with the northern courts, and 
would have been contrary to all the 
principles on which they had hitherto 
maintained tho contest with France. 
They therefore declined the perilous 
offer. The same party then applied 
to Napoleon; but he replied, in au 
evasive manner, that his honour was 
pibdged to tho Emperor of Russia and 
the Prince-Royal of Denmark. The 
Swedish malcontents, therefore, were 
compelled to trust to their own re- 
sourced fot* the maintenauce of their in- 
dependence ; and there can be no doubt 
that, in the course which they adopt- 
ed, they acted the part of good pa- 
triots, when the great dangers with 
w^ich they were surrounded, and the 
imminent hazard of the independence 
of their country being iiTevocably de- 
stroyed, are taken into account. 

17. The army on the Norwegian 
fronti6r was the first to declare itself. 
Early in March, Colonel Aldesparre set 
out himself from that force at the 
head of three thousand men, and 
marched upon Stockholm, while the 
remainder of tho troops took posses- 
'sion of Goteborg, and the principal 
harbours in the southern provinces of 
the kingdom. No sooner was Gusta- 
vuB informed of these events, which 
were accompanied by a violent popular 
fermentation at Stockliolm, than be 
quitted his country place at Haga, 
where he happened to be at the time, 
and hastened to the capital, where he 
shut himself up in> hi| palace, all the 
avenues of which were Wrongly occu- 
pied by his guards. The King, how- 
ever, soon found that even these faith- 
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ful defenders could not be relied on; 
the night was passed in great agitation,^ 
and in giving the most cohtnidictory* 
orders. The great object of the un- 
happy monarch upon finding himself 
deserted by all his subjects, was to get 
the Command of relays of horses, and 
to raise some money for his immediate 
necessities upon the credit of the Eng- 
lish subiddies. But he soon found it 
impossible to attain either o^ these ob- 
jects. At the same time, the commit- 
tee of insurrection in^tockholm, which 
embraced all the principal men in the 
capital, particularly the Baron d’Ad- 
Icrcrantz, who justly enjoyed a large 
share of public confidence, and Genei^ 
Elingspor, recently so distinguished by 
his defence of the province of Bothnia, 
deemed it of essential importance not 
to permit the monarch to quit tjie ca- 
pita. And the keepers of the public 
treasuxy prevented the King icoM 
getting any money, by refusing to 
discharge any orders which had not 
the authority of the States of the 
kingdom. * • 

18. In this extremity, as Oustavus 
atill persevered in his resolution to 
quit the capital, and as the Duke of 
Sudermania could not prevail upon 
him to abandon his design, tho Barop 
Adlercrantz and General Klingspor, 
whose connection with the insurgents 
was not known, were called in to aa- 
eist in the deliberations. The formen 
began an energetic remonstrance 
against the King’s proposed departure, 
in the middle of which he was inter- 
rupted by Gustavus, who exclaimed — 
" Treason I Treason 1 You shall all be 
punished as you deserve.”— “ Wo are 
not traitors,” replied the Baron calm- 
ly, ** but good Swedes, intent only on 
the happiness of your majesty and of 
tho country.” At these words, the 
King’drew his sword and threw him- 
self on the Baron; but the latter 
avoided the lounge and seized the 
monarch by the middle, while Colonel 
Silf esparre got possesion of his sword. 
" Rescue, rescue^” cried the King. “ I 
am assassinaMl^^ ' Upon hearing his 
cries, the guaios outside attempted to 
enter, find, fin4ing the door of the 
apartment locked, they were proceed- 


ing to break it open; upon which the 
undaunted Adlexnhmts himself un- 
locked it, and seizing the sabre of a 
hussar who stood near, aifii the baton, 
the ensign of command of the adju- 
tantj^eneral of the guards, threw him- 
self ^fore the troops, who had their 
swords drawn, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “ I am now your adjutant- 
general, and in tha( Quality I com- 
mand you, guards, d^o retire.” The 
King himsell also, from a feeling of 
humanity, to prevent the useless effu- 
sion of blood, milde a motion with his 
hand for them to withdraw. 

19. Overawed by his manner, and 
conceiving t]|e monarch depose^ tho 
guards retired; but in the confdsion* 
th% King had made his escape by iv 
back-door which communicated with a 
postern stair, and seized in his flight 
the Bwor^ of Count Stroinfield. Thus 
armed ai^w, he was running acrots the 
inner court of the palace towards a 
guard-house, where he would imme- 
diately have found troops rea^fy to 
support him, when he was met^fejr a 
forester of the name of Griefif, who 
threw himself in his way, and, though 
wounded in thefarm, continued to hold 
the King until some fit the conspira- 
tors arrived, by whom he was disarmed 
a Bc^cefbd time, and reconducted into 
the state apartments. The Duke of Su- 
dermania was immediately pfbclaimed 
regent; next day tho King was con- 
ducted as a prisoner to the Castle of 
Drottingholm, from whence he was 
transferred to the paface of Gripps- 
holm, from which a fortnight siter 
there appeared his formal renuncia- 
tion of the cro#n, groimded on xhe 
^lleged^imfossibility of continuing the 
government in a manner consistent 
with the interests of the kingdom. 
So completely were the pubUc in 
Stockholm prepared for this event, 
that no disturbances whatever took 
place there on tbe diange of dynasty; 
and even the theatres of Stockholm 
were open on the night on which it 
occurred, as if nothing unusual had 
hapiiened.* 

^ * Suspicions had always been entertained 
of tho l^ltimooy of Gustavus tho Fourth ; 
and a story is told hy some historians, that 
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20. This violent but bloodless revo- 
lution was immediately followed by the 
elovation of Adlercrantz, Klingspor, 
and Aldesptfrre to the highest omces 
in the Swedish ministry. On the 8d 
of May the monarch was foima^ de- 
posed by the States of the kic@om, 
and on the 5th of June the D^e of 
Sudermania was proclaimed King. The 
States . of th«» ]j;:ingdom deposed not 
only the dethroned monorohj but. hia 
whole race,* and nothing^mained but 
to declare his sucoessorj, who ascended 
the throne by the title of Charles the 
Thirteenth. The first care of the now 
monarch was to conclude a peace with 
Russia; and in order the better to at- 
taizf that object, he wrotl to Napoleon, 
stating ** thiat he placed the intogidty 
of the Swedish throne under the safe- 
guard of the generosity of UTapoleon.” 
,The French Emperor, ho\^ver, who 
was at that instant engaged doubt- 
ful war with Austria on the Chores of 
the Danube, had no inclination to em- 
broil himself with the court of St 
Pe^cLsburg on account of the integrity 

in an interview between the Queen-mother 
and the deposed monarc]i she revealed to 
him the secret of his birth, and that; to con- 
ceal her shame, th^ King was prevail^ i^on 
voluntarily to abdicate the throne. No evt- ; 
dence, however, is adduced to givoepoupte- 
uance to this rumour, which rests upon a 
very suspicious authority, consldffldng tho 
interest which his suoccssors on'mb mrone 
have to throw doubts ou the legitimacy of 
the deposed monnrch.--ST Donat, i. S ; and 
Biqno.v, viii. 103, note. 

* ** Wo abjure by this present act aU the 
fidelity and obedience which we owe to our 
King, Qustavus tho Fourth, hitherto King 
of Sweden, aud wc declare both him and lus 
heirs, born, or to be bom, now and for ever 
deposed from the throne and government of 
Sweden.'* This is perhaps the most opcr%, 
and undisguised dethronement of a cnonarch 
by the States of a kingdom which is recorded 
in histoiy ; imd it is not a little remarkable, 
that it not only was accomplished without 
the death of the reigning monarch, but 
without the spilling of a single drop of 
blood on the part of his subjects. The Swed- 
ish historians may well take pride in the 
dignity, unanimi^, and humanity of this 
gmi national movement, which offers so 
and plea^g a contrast to the dread- 
fill convolslons that, both in Sngland and 
Franco, followed the dethronement of the 
reigning moniuroh, and the hideous royal 
murdem by which they were both consume 
mated.-'-^moiroN, vUi. 104: and Montoail- 
jumn, Vi. 807, $98. 


of Sweden; and in addition to tbat^ 
ho was expressly bound, by the con- 
' ferences at Tilsit, to surrender Finland 
to ItuBsia, in consideration of himself 
beln^ ^^mitted to seize upon tho 
Spanish ^hipsula. Napoleon, there- 
fore, alleaf ear to the petition 

of the"^ Swedish monarch ; and the 
cabinet of St Petersburg, determined 
to' keep ibeir prey, notified to the 
court of Stockholm that they were 
about. infinediately to resume hostili- 
ties. » 

21. The Swedes were in no condition 
to make any resistance; for, indepen- 
dently of tho paralysis of their national 
strength which had arisen from tho 
change of dynasty, and the universal 
desire for immediate peace to which it 
had been owing, the ‘Russians had 
gainc^ an extraordinary advantage in 
the spriijg of tliat year. This was by 
tiie»l^ld march of a general destined 
to the highest celebrity in future times» 
Count Barclay de Tolly, who, taking 
advantage of the severe frost of spring 
1809, ih^. the hardihood to cross tho 
Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, and had 
arrived in tho middle of March on tho 
Swedish side as far as Golby, ou tho 
road to Stockholhi. This extraordi- 
nary event, which alone was wanting 
lb complete the matvels of the French 
Revolutionaiy war, put a decisive pe- 
riod, as well it might, to the contest 
iin tho Scandinavian peninsula. The 
cabinet of St Petersburg was inexor- 
able; tho entire cession of Finland was 
rosolved on; and on these terms peace 
was at length concluded on the 17th of 
September. By this treaty Russia ac- 
quired Finland, the isles of Aland, 
iSavollax, Quirille, and some lesser ones- 
in the Baltic, and tho whole province 
of West Bothnia, as far as Tornea». 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia^ 
and from thence, by the course of the 
river Jocki, almost to the shores of 
the Frozen Ocean. The cabinet of 
Stockholm also declared ite accession 
to the Contin^lti System ; and in 
return for sq; jmany concessions, the 
duchy of Pomerania restored to 
the Swedish crown, and Prince Hol- 
stein Augustenbuig, son of the Duke 
of Holstein Augustenburgf was declared 
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the Crown Prince, or, in other words, 
the successor to the throne. This^ 
treaty was shortly afterwards folowed 
by the conclusion of a treaty between 
Sweden and France, the only remark- 
able feature of which .was ,the extra- 
ordinary rigour with which the Con- 
tinental System was imposed upon the 
Swedish monarchy. 

22. The flames of war appeared now 
to be finally stilled on tue^hores of 
the Baltic; and Sweden, adnering to 
the policy of endeavouring to procure a 
counterpoise in thefriendshipof France 
against the exorbitant power of Rus- 
sia^ had made secret proposals to Napo- 
leon for an alliance between the Prince 
Augustenbuig, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and a princess of the im- 
X>erial family of France. This proposi- 
tion, however, was coldly received by 
Napoleon, who had no inclination to 
precipitate th« contest which ho*Ba^ 
would sooner or later arise with the 
Russian empire. But all these pro- 
jects were rendered abortive by the* 
sudden death of the young .prince, 
who was seized with a stroke of apo- 
plexy on horseback, when reviewing 
a regiment of guards at Quidinge in 
Holstein, and died immediately ^ter. 
This unexpected event, as it deprivejl 
Sweden of a successor to the throne, 
immediately opened up a vast field for 
intrigue in the north of Europe; and 
various efforts were made to procure 
the election of different persons ^ the 
dignity which would secure the ulti- 
mate ascent to the Swedish throne. 
The right of election was vested in 
the States of Sweden ; but it was easy 
to see that they would bo swayed by 
external influence in their choice, and 
the two powers between whom the 
contest necessarily lay, were France 
and Russia. 

28. It was obviously the interest of 
Russia to place on the throne of Swe- 
den a i^nce who might incline to its 
protection in any political crisis that 
might arise, and the accret wishes of 
that power lay towards the young 
prince, son of the late King. But 
there was an obvious difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of the Swedish 
parliament to a measure, the effect of 


which might be to involve almost all 
the leading men hi the kingdom, at 
some future period, in the penalties of 
high treason. .The princifial object of 
Napoleon ii^as to secure, in the suc- 
cessj^ to the Swedish throne, some 
coumrpoise to the power of the Czar; 
for, amidst all the profession^of mu- 
tual regard by the two emperors, their 
interests had alreadjel^gun to clash, 
and symptoms of tfStrangement id- 
ready appeared in their diplomatic in- 
tercourse with each other. Candidates, 
however, were ffot wanting for the 
situation. The King of Denmark open- 
ly aspired to the honour, and endea- 
voured to inmress upon Napoleon the 
great political advantage which would 
arise to Fitmce from the union of the 
three crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, on one head, as a counterpoise 
to the po^er of Russia. But the King 
of Swedim, well aware that such a pro- 
ject would be viewed with extreme 
repugnance by the nobles and people 
of Sweden, who were actuated bv a 
jealousy of very old standing to\f Ads 
their Danish and Norwegian neigh- 
bours, inclined towards the young 
prince, of H<flstein Augustenburg^ 
yching^r brother of him 'v^ho had just 
perished. In a secret correspondence 
with Napoleon ho disclosed his wishes 
to the Emperor, who professed him- 
self favourable to the design, tmd gave 
the mbst flattering Assurances of hia 
support; observing, in particular, the 
advantages it would bring to both 
countries to have the rISyal families of 
Sweden and Denmark united by closer 
ties. But the King of Denmark, who 
WM brother-in-law to the Prince ol 
^Augustenbiirg, prohibited him from 
acceding to the wishes o£ the King of 
Sweden, and openly set forth his own 
pretensions to the dignity, in a letter 
to the latter monarch. 

24. kEatters were still in a state of 
uncertainty at Stockholm, when an 
article in the J<mrml D&tai8f 
which at that period was entirely un- 
der the direction of the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, openly avowed that the eleo* 
tion of the King of Denmark to the 
Swedish throne would be agreeable to 
the French Emperor* No sooner yrm 
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this paper received in Sweden than it 
prodaced the greatest consternation. 
Reloading men in that kingdom at 
once eaw t^t they were about to be 
sacrificed to the balance ctf power in 
Horthem Europe, and that, und^the 
pretence of the necessity of proving 
a couninrpart in that quarter to the 
exorbitant power of Russia, by uniting 
the three Balftcrcrowns on one head, 
they were in effeet to be subjected to 
the rule of their old aied inveterate 
enemies. Colonel Surenaim, a French- 
man by birth, but long aide-de-camp 
to the present King of Sweden, let fall 
the expression in the midst of the gen- 
eral disquietude — “ The Ipweat hVench 
general would be better received here 
than the King of Denmark.” Masay 
examples had recently occurred of the 
elevation of French generals to Euro- 
pean thrones ; and the Sw^es wore 
too clear-sighted not to peropive that 
possibly, by the election of such an 
oiheer, they might, without hazard to 
their own independence, secure the 
pd^erfiU support of Franco against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

25. A' large party in Sweden, ac- 
cordingly, turned theii'eyes to Berua- 
dotte, who commgndedthe large French 
army on the shores of the Bdtic^ and 
who, as already mentioned, liad gained 
the affections of a great number of the 
best families in Sweden, from his kind* 
ness to a bady of Swedish priA>ners 
taken in the Polish war of 1807* A 
committee of twelve was, according to 
the form of the^Swedish law, appoint- 
ed to recommend a successor to the 
Diet ; and at first, eleven votes de- 
clared for the young Prince of August- 
enburg, and only for Bemadotte. 
Before the final day of election a French 
a^nt arrived at Oerebro, where the 
Diet sat, and announced, though, as it 
was afterwards asserted, without any 
authority, that the wishes of Napoleon 
were in favour of the election of his 
victorious ^neraL In truth the French 
Emperor did not desire, though he was 
net’ opposed to it. This intelligence 
immediately altered the determination 
of the committee. At the public elec- 
tion, a few d^s afterwards, ten of the 
itrelve voted mr Bernadette, and their 


choice was confirmed by the Swedi'vli 
Diet. Ho was soon after adopted as 
son by Charles XIII. As soon as Na* 
poleon received the intelligence, al- 
though he exiffessed his surprise at It, 
and wrc>te to his ambass^or at St 
Petersburg that he would have prefer- 
red to see the King of Denmark on 
the throne, yet he nevertheless ad- 
vised Berua^tte to accept the dig- 
nity of th^ Clown Prince, and advanc- 
ed him a million of francs for the ex- 
penses immediately consequent upon 
ib.* 

26. Charles J ohn Bemadotte, Prince 
of Pontecorvo, and ultimately Eling of 
Sweden, was bom at Pau, in 
in the south of France, on the 6th of 
January 1764. He was the son of a 
lawyer, and first embraced the profes- 
sion Qf arms’ by entering as a private 
in the regiment of royal marineB.*i* In 
tkatiiapacity he served* in India dur- 
ing the American War, and was present 
at the taking of Pondicherry. Upon 
returning to Europe, whon peace was 
concluded between France and Eng- 
land in 1783, he thought seriously of 

* Althoiigli Napoleon immediately dis- 
avowed the agent at Oerebro who had used 
his name in this transacUou, and although 
tbo Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, that ** ho 
could not bring himself to believo that that 
individual would have had the impudence 
to decLire himself invested with aoy diplo- 
piatic mission, or authprised to mtike the 
least insinuation rolative to the election yet 
it is more than probable that that agent was 
in fact authorised by tho French Emperor, 
who adopted that method of securing the ele- 
vation of one of his generals to the throne 
of a monarchy bordering on Russia, without 
openly committing himself in his cause. It 
is extremely Improbable that any unautho- 
>rised individual would have.ventured to iu- 
torfore in such a transaction, and still more 
unlikely that the French Minister at Oerebro 
would have been the dupe of an impostor. 
Theextremeouxiety whi(m Napoleonevincod 
for some time afterwards to convince the 
cabinet ef St Fetersbmg that he had taken 
no doncem in this election, only renders it 
the more probable that he was In reality at 
the bottom of tho transaotlon.'^HABD. xi. 
127, 128 ; Bionon, ix. 228, 228. 

t When he put on his uniform iq this regi- 
ment at Fau, he exchanged in a ftnlic Ria 
dress with that of a companion* who at the 
same moment had entered the regiment, 
Tho latter, in giving him hia uniform, said. 

Go, I make you a marshal of Prance.*'— St 
Donat, I. 122. . 
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quitting the service, and embracing the 
profession of the law in his nativetown; 
but he was prevented by the favour of 
his colonel, who fixed the destinies of 
the young soldier, by promoting the 
future marshal of France and King of 
Sweden to the rank of seii^eant. At 
the breaking out of the Revolution in 
1702, he enjoyed the satisfaction, jat 
Marseilles, of rescuing from a ferocious 
mob the colonel who had^ promoted 
him, and saving his life at the hazard 
of his own. When war commenced in 
1702, he distinguished himself in se- 
veral combats in Flanders, and had at- 
tained to the rank of a general of bri- 
gade, at the battle of Fleurus,in 1794. 
He continued to signalise himself in the 
war on the frontier, particularly at the 
passage of the Rhine at Niederwoith, 
in the year 1796. In 1797 he was re- 
peatedly noticed in the war»with Aus- 
tria, especially at the passage fbe 
Piave, and in the siege of the fortress 
of Gradisca. In June 1798 he was 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
soon after married the dat%h€er of a 
merchant at Mameilles, of the name of 
Claiy. In 1799 he refused the com- 
n^and of the army in Italy, and took 
the comfaand of that on the Upper 
Rhine, where he soon reduced Ma:)in- 
helm; and, in the end of June in that 
year, he was appointed minister of war 
at Paris. 

27. To the zeal and ability which le 
displayed in restoring the shllttered 
ranks of the republican armies, Napo- 
leon was mainly indebted, as already 
observed, for his astonishing success at 
Marengo, [ante. Chap, xxvii. § 7]. But 
bo was dismissed from the o&ce of 
minister of war by Napoleon, to whonJ 
^^is sturdy republican opinions had 
proved highly obnoxious, on the occa- 
sion of the 18th of Brumaire, Napo- 
' >on, however, who was aware of his 
abilities, afterwards appointed him to 
the head of the army which invaded 
Hanover in 1803; in 1804 he was made 
a marshal of the empire ; in 1805 the 
corps which he commanded had a great 
share in the successes of Ulm, whither 
Bernadette had led it from Hanover; 
in 1806 he was distingmahed in the 
campaign of Jena, and efiected iJie de- 


»2r 

stiiictlon of BlucheFs corps at Lubeck ; 
and, after the peace of Tilsit, here- 
oeAved from Napoleon ,the military 
command of the Hanse Towns. He 
was immediately afterwards intrusted 
wilk the fiermation of a Saxon coips 
at Dresden, which took part in the 
battle ol Wagram, and the addrelBS to 
whom, from their commander, as al- 
i*e^y shown, excitid in a peculiar 
manner the indignafton of the French 
Emperor, [eftte, Chap, lul § 60], Af- 
ter this he fell into disgrace, and it was 
without the kSowledge of Napoleon 
that he was sent by the minister of war 
&*om Paris to arrest the progress of 
the Englishtn the banks of the Scheldt, 
after the taking of Flushing. Napo- 
leon, after he learned the election of 
his old lieutenant to the rank of Crown 
Prince of Sweden, had an intervisiw 
with him, at which, though warmly so- 
licited, ^e refused to absolve him from 
his oath of allegiance to France. Ber- 
nadotie, however, was firm; and, after 
some altercation, Napolfon yi^ded, 
and dismissed him with these words : 

Wcll~be it so : setoff. Let our des- 
tinies he accomplished.” 

28. It nee^ hardly be said that he 
must have been a most remarkable 
man^ho thus raised himself from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of mar- 
shal of France and king qf. Sweden; 
and ^still more, who, after the fall of 
Napoleon and the genen^li overthrow of 
the Revolutionary authorities in Eu- 
rope, could succeed ii^ maintaining his 
place upon the throne, amidst the fall 
of all the other potentates who had 
owed their elevation to the EmperoFs 
triumphs. In truth, Bemadotte ^fhs 
unquestionably one of the ablest men 
of the age, fruitful as it was in the 
greatest ability and the inost heroic 
characters. He was gifted by nature, 
not merely with the most intrepid 
courage, but with an uncommon deg^e 
of calmness in danger, which early at- 
tracted the notice of his comrades, and 
was the principal cause of his rapid 
elevation in the Revolutionary armies. 
Bitficulties never found him unpre- 
pared, dangm always found him un- 
daunted. He belonged in early life to 
the extreme party, and mi 
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BO closely allied with many of the woiiet the legitimate successor to the throLo, 
characters in the Revolution, that he has done as much to transmit the 
narrowly escaped destruction on oeca- to his posterity as can possibly 

sion of the involution in 1799, which be the case with a dynasty resting on 
elevated Napoleon to the throne. Rut, a violent, even though a necessary re- 
fortunately for Bemadotte, his d^ias volution^ . ’ 

in the army kept him, in general^ far 80. \^ile these important events 
removed from the atrocities of the Be- occurring in the north of Europe, 
volution ; and his democratic prinoi- akid determining in their ultimate ef- 
pies, however strong, were not so deep- fects the fate of the Scandinavian penin- 
ly rooted but that they readily gave sula, Napoleon was pursuing, with now 
place to the suggestions#! individual uudisguisedavidity, his career of pacific 
elevation. He was ambitious, and, like aggrandisement in the central parts of 
most of the t)ther mail^hals, little scru- Europe. It has been already mentioned 
pulouB in the means which he adopted that Louis Buonaparte, unable to en- 
to increase. his fortune; but though ra- dure the indignities to which he was 
paemus when accident or^supcess gave subjected by the tyrannical disposition 
him the means of plunder, he' had no- of his imperial brother, had in July 
thing cruel or vindictive in his dispobi- 1810 resigned the throne of Holland, 
tion; and he was mainly indebted for which was immediately incorporated 
1^ devation to the threme of Charles by Napoleon with the French Empire. 
XlL to the kindness which h|^ showed The reasons assigned for this stretch 
to the Swedish prisoners in tl^) war of wSrethese: — “To leave id'foroign hands 
1807. the mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 

. 29. After his desl^iny was fixed, he the Scheldt, would be to render the in- 
attached himself in good earnest to the dustry of France tributary to the power 
intef^ts of Sweden. The unbearable holding itbssession of these mouths, 
arrogance of Napoleon combined with Their union to France, on the contrary, 
the influence of the monarchy to which completes the empire of France, and 
he had been elected to' make him es- the s^^stem of its Rnperor. It is a step 
pouse the cause q! Russia, in the great essential to the r^toration qf its ma- 
struggle which ensued in 1812 between ripe, and the most sensible blow which 
France and that power. And altlfbugh can be given to the power of England.” 
afterwards, when the fortunes of Na- It was not this usurpation, however, 
jioleon apj^ared on the wane, he evinc- great and flagrant as it was, which was 
ed a natural Repugnance to push his liie original circumstance that occa- 
old general to extremities, and was sioned'^a coldness between the Empe- 
only held to his engagements by the rors of France and Russia. The first 
strenuous efTortif of the British envoy seeds of a serious outbreak between 
at his headquarters, Lord Londonderry, Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander 
yet equity must perhaps rather approve arose from the irritation produced in 
than condemn a feeling which, when the breast of the latter by the prefer- 
the interests of his adopted county ^^noe given by Napoleon to the Arch- 
were secured, led him to incline ,to duchess Maria Louisa over the Grand- 
that of his birth. He was gifted udih duchess Paulowna, [ante, Chap. LXin. 
remarkable conversational talents, and § with whom he was also in treaty 
shared in all the disposition to vanity for marriage. These aggressions and' 
and gasconade whi<^ belongs to the causes of irritation were soon after- 
provj;^ fif his birth; ^u^ihe was en- words followed by others of a still 
d^mwth great prae^fMpn and so- more serious complexion. On the 12th 
judgment. adminis- of November the republic of the Valais, 

tntton has g^ne far to reconcile the commanding the important passage of 
Norwegians to the hated government the Simplon iuto Italy, was incorpo- 
o£ Sweden; and although a powerful rated with the French empire, upon 
party in the latter kingdom secretly the ground that this incorporation was 
indidge the hope of the restoration of a necessary issue of the immense works 
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which the Emperor had, for ten years, 
carried on in that part of the Alps.* . , 
31, The same aenatus conavUum 
nounced to the world other strides, in 
the north of Germany, of a, still more 
serious and alarming charac^ter. The 
preamble to this part of the decree 
was : — “ Tho British Orders iu Oounc^ 
and the Berlin and the Milgn decrees 
for 1806 and 1807, have tom to shreds 
the public law of Europe. A pew order 
of things reigns throughout the world. 
New guarantees having become" neces- 
saiy, I have considered the union ot 
the mouths of the Scheldt, the Meuse, 
and the Rhine, of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, to the French empire, 
and the establishment of an interior 
line of communication with tho Baltic 
Sea, to bo of tho utmost importance. 
1 have accordingly caused a'plaik to be 
prepared, which will be conifJeted in 
live years, thftt will unite the Balftc 
with the Seine, Indemnity shall bo 
given to tho princes who may be in- 
jured by this great measure, which 
necessity commands, and whlcbTmakcs 
the right of my empire rest on the 
Baltic Sea." This immense measure 
of spoliation, which extended the limits 
of the French empire almost to the 
frontiers of Russia, involved alike t]|e 
possessions of the members of Napo- 
leon’s own family, and of the relations 
of those independent powers which it 
was most his ihtei'est to have concil9^ 
ated. Five hundred thousand* souls 
were by it swept off from ,the domin- 
ions of the Sang of Westphalia, his 
own brother, and two hundred thou- 
sand from the territory of the grand- 
duchy of Berg, which he had bestowed 
upon Murat. But — what was much* 
more IseriouB — it swallowed up the 
whole possessions of the Grand-duke 
* The preamble of the §matu9 coiutdium 
bore— The union of the Valais to France ia 
a consequence, long foreseen, of the ininicnse 
works which 1 have been executing for ten 
years past, iu that part of the Alps. When, 
by my aot of mediation, I separated the Va- 
lais from the Helvetic Confederacy, 1 did so 
from foreseeing that oue day or other this 
union, so useful to France and Italy, could 
no longer be delayed. It has now become 
indispensable, from the distracted state of 
the canton, and the abuse which ono part of 
the people has made of its sovereignty over 
another.*'— Bigkon, ix. 33S, 330. 


of Oldenburg, the brother-in-law of tho 
Emperor Alexander, and, besides en- 
tirely cutting off Prussia from tho coast 
of the German Ocean, brought the 
French empire up to LUbeck, almost 
Witlw sight of the Russian frontier. 
So lirale, however, was Nai^oleon dis- 
quieted by the consequences of this 
filiation of the Grand-dUke of Olden- 

to *§ie Emperor .AJtxander, that ho 
wrote : — "As to the Grand-duke, I 
shall leave bim his private property 
till a treaty ha^been concluded ; but 
his public territories must be instantly 
taken from him. Not only can that 
prince no Icgiger be permitted to pre- 
serve bis territories, but ho cannot be 
pefmittcd the enjoyment of his patri- 
monial effects but for a time. His coun- 
try must be governed by French laws. 
All Bcigvorial rights are suppi^ssed. 
Before months are over, the' coun- 
try must have changed its face. I will 
give the Grand^uke Erfurth." 

32. This monstrous enci^aohment of 
NapoleoiiT— serious as it was froftFthe 
immense extent of tho territory there- 
by incorporated with the French em- 
pire, which exfSbnded its dominion from 
eighty-four to one hundred and thirty 
clcpa^ments, and its population from 
thirty-six tq forty-two millions of souls 
—excited the most violent feelings at 
St Petersburg, and blow inlo a flame 
those* feelings of irritatfon which had 
existed in the EmperotTB breast ever 
since the slight throw^ upon his sister 
by the marriage of Napoleon, The in- 
vasion, great as it was, was rendered 
still more ailarming from the manner 
in which it wa^carried into effect; for 
here atk immense tract in the north of 
Germany was at once annexed to the 
French empire, without either the for- 
mality of diplomatic sanction, or the 
right acquired by actual conquest. No 
monarch since the days of Charlems^e 
had arroga^ to himself a similar right 
of disposit^^i^xvlepcndent states by a 
simple stroke of the pen. The French 
Emperor took upon himself the right 
to dispose of free cities and indepen- 
dent potentates in the north of Ger- 
many, as an eastern sultan would of 
the fortunes of his dependent paidias. 
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With truth might be applied to him, the political transactions of Eutupe, 
what the Prince of Orange, on occasion , but even from the page of history; *' * 
of much less spoliation, said of Louis yet he had by no means succeeded in 
XIV., — “ Oile must be blind not to see ‘allaying their apprehensions. The 
that the King of France aspires to the Russian ministers saw very littlo of 
tiniversal dominion of Europe. %tt^t this disposition in the large augmen- 
topcrishatonce,witharmsinour£n4Sf tation which he had given to this 
than to allow him to continue simiUl^ duchy out the spoils of the Austrian 
usurpations,” Alexander, according- monarchy, after the treaty of Vienna 
ly, from the fri^ment that ho heai^ in 1^09 ; and so anxious did the Em- 
of this spoliation, determined to put pearo^ Alexander become on this sub- 
himself on the defensive. We must,” ject^ shortly after the conclusion of 
said he, “ be prepared for everything, the Austrian treatv. that he opened a 
and protest against that act. Had the Negotiation with T^apoleon, with a 
Emperor Napoleon, instead of this vio- view to the conclusion of a convention 
lent act, come to my frontiers, he which should for ever allay all the 
would have found me as ipuch estrang- fears which he felt on the subject, 
ed from England as I was three years 34. A convention, accordingly, was 
ago. He would have found decisive drawn up, which Champagny expressly 
proof that the devotion of Russia to authorised Caulaincourt, the French 
the cause of the Continent is the result ambassador at St Petersburg, to sign, 
pf a desire for peace, and n^t a sense which was done accordingly, early in 
of weakness.” From that ^moment HMO; whereby it was expressly stipu- 
tbe intimacy of Alexander with Caul- lated “ that the kingdom of Poland 
oincourt at St Petersburg ceased, and shall nevdr be re-established. The high 
was succeeded by coldness and re- contracting parties mutually agree, 
Berv^a But however great and unpre- that ftie‘ name of Poland and Polos 
cedented the stretch might be, it was shall never in future be applied to any 
obvious that Napoleon lyas prepared of the districts or inhabitants, who 
to make it good by the darord, and that formerly composed the kingdom of 
it would be wrenched from him only Poland, and that that name shall be 
by force of arms : for shortly before effaced for ever from evert/ public wnd 
be had, without any appmnt reverse offvMae^; the*^ Polish orders of chiv- 
to justify the measure, issued a de- airy shall be abolished; and the grand- 
cree, orddring the levy of forty-five duchy of Warsaw shall never bo ex- 
thousand men for the service df the ^nded over any farther portion of 
navy, and one hundred and twenty-five what formerly constituted the ancient 
thousand men for that of the army, kingdom of Poland.” The Emperor 
taken from the* youth who should ar- of Russia testified the most extreme 
live at the age of nineteen in the years satisfaction at the conclusion of this 
1810 and 1811. ^ ^ ^ convention, and professed his delight 

*88. But in additio# to this great at again feeling himself at liberty to 
and well-founded cause of eomplaini^ “^give free vent to his admiration of so 
Russia had other soui'ces of disquie- great a man as Napoleon, and Nis an- 
tude, which were not so strongly xious hope that his ** family might oc- 
established in sound reason, but arose cupy the French throne for ever.” 
rather from the apprehension that her 35. Had this convention, as signed 
ill-gotten gains would be wrested fmm by his ambassador, been ratified by 
her. Ihe grand-duchy of Warsaw was Napoleon, his destiny might possibly 
a continued object ^ji^pusy to the have been different, and his family^ 
cflj^et of St PeUS^Cerg ; and al- according to Alexander’s wish, have 
im^h Napoleon, as already mentioj^- been still on the throne of France. 
!!M,^'had done his utmost to remove But the convention arrived in Paris at 
ihelr uneasines^ on this head, and ex- a critical time ; when Napoleon, as 
TOsssed his dc-we “ that the name of . CuAnraoirv to 

Poland should disappear, not only from alexawdee, 20tU Oct. isoo. 
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already mentioned^ bad taken umbrage 
at the impedimenta thrown in the way 
of the proposals be bad made for the* 
Grand-duchess Paulowna, and when be 
was already in secret treaty for the , 
trian Archduchess, run^e, Chap. 

§ 9]. He declined, therefore, to ratify 
the convention; proposing, in lieu of < 
the first article of it, regarding the king; 
dom of Poland never being re-esta& 
liBhed,'to insert one *'bindi^ hitti^tf 
to give no encouragement to any "at- 1 
tempt tending to its re-establishment." 
The Emi)eror of Httssia, piqued at this 
declinature, the more so as it occurred 
at the very time of the slight thrown on 
his sister, insisted warmly with Caul- 
aincourt for a simple adhesion to the 
original convention, as it stood signed 
by the ambassador of France. But he 
never could achieve this objeej; and 
the effect of this secession of JS'apoleon 
from what his^ ambassador had agread 
to, was very great. It was never for- 
gotten by Alexander, who was scrupu- 
lously observant of pci^sonal honour in 
such transactions. Already it had 
become apparent that the alliance of 
France and Russia was shaken. In a^ 
I)rivato conversation with Cajilaincourt,' 
Alexander said: — *'If affairs change, 
it is not my fault': I shall not be 
the first to disturb t)ie peace of Eu- 
rope: I will attack no one; but, if 
they cdhie to seek me, I shall defend 
myself.” • 

36. Kapoleou, however, neveiMould 
be brought to agree to a convention sti- 
pulating that TOe kingdom of Poland 
should not be restored, and he answer- 
ed the Russian ministers in vexy warm 
terms when pressed on the subject. I 
The cabinet of St Petersburg, there-* 
fore, became apprehensive that an at- 
tack on their Polish possessions was 
meditated by Napoleon* So serious 
had their fears become, that a great 
augmentation of their force in Poland 
hod already taken place, extensive in- 
trenchments had been erected at Drissa 
on the Dwina, capable of containing a 
large army; and a new levy had been 
ordered throughout the vast dominions 
of the Czar. These defensive measures 
in their turn excited the jealousy of 
Nafioleon, who with reason saw no suf- 


ficient explanation of them in the pre- 
text alleged of the losses of the Turk- 
ish war ; and he directed his ambassa- 
dor at the court of St Petersburg to 
demand explanations on the subject.^ 
Alexander, on being pressed to give 
his nkiBons for these fieldworks, retort- 
^Iby referring to the continued march 
id fVench troops, and a laige park of 
artillery, into the north of Germany; 
observed that he tocj: no umbrage ai 
similar deft^sive works at Mf^ltn, 
Thom, Warsaw, and Torgau ; that the 
demands now made by Napoleon for a 
rigorous execution of the Continental 
System were unauthorised by any 
agreement; and that the only favour 
which he hdb yet asked of him, not 
contained in the treaties, viz. a con- 
ventipn concerning Poland, had been 
refused. 

37. TJ^c spoliation of the Grand- 
duke of Oldenburg, however, brought 
matters *to a crisis between the two 
Emperors. Alexander was no sooner 
informed of that violent got, and the 
extension of lihe French empire km the 
shores of the Baltic, than he replied in 
a manner which affected Napoleozf iir 
the most sefisitive point. On the 31st 
December 1810 he published an impe- 
rial ukase, Which, unaer the colour of 
regulating the affairs of commerce, in 
effect contained a material relaxation 
of the rigour of the decrees hitherto in 
force* in the Russian empire against 
English commerce. Colonial produce 
was admitted if under a neutral flag: 
a thin disguise, under*whlch the com- 
mercial enterprise of England was soon 
able to veil the most extensive mer- 
cantile speculattons. Many articles gf 
French manufacture were virtually pro- 

* It is vain to dissomble, that these field- 
works of imeh extent indlcatebad dJspositiona 
on the part of the Russian cabinet After 
having concluded peace with the Porte, as 
Uiey have soon the prospect of doing, aro' 
they about to comato an understanding witli 
the English and violate the treaty of Tilsit? 
Such a measure would at once plnco them in 
a state of hostility with Franco. I do not de- 
sire war ; but I will bo always ready to un- 
dertake it ; and such is the posture of af&irs 
that, to continue at peace, the Continent 
rou.Ht make war on England os long os Eng- 
land makes war on Fnvnco.*'— NAroLXOii to- 
jDuc ns Cadors. (GhamtiagnyX fith Deo. IBIO 
^-Riofiros, ix. 308. 
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hibited, by not being included in the Westphalia hixnself ; and that he felt 
list of goods which might be admitted himself at entire liberty to dispose of 
on payment of a duty —-particularly the Hanoverian territory as his inter- 
laces, bronze% jewellery, silks, ribbons, ests might dictate.” In effect, it was 
and gauzes. These regulations were shortly after incorporated with France, 
attended by an order for the estaHish- rmder tho name q| the 8 2d military 
inent of a coast-guard of eighty 40Sou- division, ,pn„occa8ion of the union of 
sand men, to enforce obedience to them : the ' Tc^wns to the ** Orande No- 
a step which, it might be easily seen, i^as tion.” ^tire^ rega^less of his own , 
but a cloak for the augmentation of the deeds bf i^iolenbei, addressea , 

regular army. IiJ addition to this, the the tnostvehement r^whes ^ Al)^- 
cabinet of St Petersburg presented a and^fortlU 
diplomatic note to all the courts in ** lire last uksse of ybtbr Majesty,” 
Europe, formally consplainihg of the »hte, " is evidehtJy.aS#Bpecially directed 
annexation of the duchy of Oldenburg agaihst Fi'atice :---all Europe regards it 
to the French empire. Napoleon was in that light. Already our alliance, in 
strongly excited by this disobediei:\||P the opinions of the Continent and Eng- 
of his mandates; but as^he was net > land, no longer exists. Consider what 
yet prepared for war, he judged it §x- benefit your Majesty has derived from 
pedient to represent it at present^ply that alliance ; you have annexed Wal- 
as a ground of preparation. “ 1 bhall lachia |ind Moldavia, that is, a third of 
not,” said he, ** go to war on account Turkey, your dominions ; you have 
of the ukase and the tariff; but 1 sliall gasu^l Finland, which has caused Swe- 
stand on the defensive againsif the bad den to cease to exist, for Stockholm is 
disposition which dictated it. 1 said at the outposts of that kingdom. As 
myself to Cjjiemicheff, that, since I was a return to me, your Majesty excludes 
madi< 4 vcquainted with that act, 1 Lave my contraicrco from the Gulf of Both- 
raised a conscription ; thatiact will cost nia to the Danube.” 
mev, huudredmillions(^4,000,000) this 39. The clouds, however, which, from 
year. • J so many concurrent causes, were seen 

38. The imperious dispdsition of Na- to be threatening the hVench empire 
poleon strongly appeared in the course in the north of Europe, were in the 
of the year 1810, in the transactions estimation of tip Emperor more than 
with his brother, the new King of compensated by the fortunate event 
Westphalia. He had, by a solemn which occurred at Paris in Marclf. The 
deed, made over to that monarch all Kmpross Maria Louisa, who hod long 
the rights which he possessed by con- promised an heir to the throne, on tlio 
quest over tho electorate of Hanover; 20th was seized with the pains of child- 
under the burden, according to his birth ; but though she had the aid of 
usual practice, of a large portion of the the most skilful medical assistance 
revenues of the electorate, which lie re- which BVance could afibrd, she suffered 
B^ed to himself, as a fund from which long and dreadfully before the delivery 
to reward his favourite gener|il8 or offi- ^ook place. The calm resolution of 
oerB,and on the condition also of throw- Napoleon was signally evinced on this 
ing upqn those of the King of West- occasion, so interesting to his feel- 
plulia the entire expense of Bux)porting ings, and so vital to the stability of his 
the French troops who might over be throne. The sufferings of the Empress 
stationed in his territojjf*; The pay- were so protracted and ^a^ere, that the 
ment of these French troops, however, medical attendants dbplared to him, 
did not proceed wi^Jpte regularity; that either she or thb infant must per- 
and Napoleon madii'J^is a pretext for ish before the delivery could be effects 
declaring to his broth^ Jerome, ** that ed, and they insinuated a question 
he found himself, with regret, under which should be sacrificed. Napol^n, 
the necessity of resuming the admini- without hesitating an instant, replied, 

r tion of Hanover; that he regarded ” Act as you would towards the wife 
treaty as annulled by the King of of a burgher in the Bue St Denis : if 
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possible, save both; but, at all events, 
preserve the Empress.” This bold but 
feeling advice was attended with a hap<* 
pier result than was anticipated; the 
infant was saved, and proved a son; 
and at six in the morning, the oahnon 
of the Involides announced to the ca- 
pital that the much-wished-for event 
had taken place, and that the Kiirq of 
Rome was born. 

40. ^ It had been previously intimated, 

that if the infant were a prinSess, twen- 
ty-one guns only would be fired; but 
if a prince, a hundred. At the first 
report, the whole inhabitants of Paris 
Wakened, and the discharges were 
counted with intense interest, till, 
when the twenty-first gun had gone 
off, the anxiety of all classes had risen 
to an unbearable pitch. The gunners 
delayed an instant before the next 
piece was discharged, and souj^e hundred 
thousand persons held their b|^eatji: 
but when the twenty-second, double- 
charged, was let off, the whole inhabi- 
tants of all ages and sexes sprang on 
their feet, and universal joy testified i 
the profound hold which the Emperor ! 
had acquired of the affections of the 
people. Innumerable addresses were 
presented by the public bodies from 
all parts of France, in which the whole 
flowers of European rhetoric and EsAt- 
em adulation were exhausted, to ex- 
press the universal enthusiasm at this 
auspicious event.* ^ 

41. The secession, now harc^Jy dis- 
guised, of Russia from tho severity of 
the Continental System, had tho effect 
only of rendering Kapoleoii more ur- 
gent in exacting the most strict and j 
rigorous execution of his decrees from 
the other powers in the north 
Europe* From Denmark ho met with 
the most willing compliance, and a dis- 
position even to anticipate his wishes j 
in the waV against the hated commerce ' 
of England ; for the cabinet of Copen- 
hagen shut her ports absolutely to all 

' neutral vessels whatever bearing colo- 
nial produce, and declared all vessels 
bearing them subject to confiscation ; 

* The Joyful intolligcnoewnscommunlcated 
from Paris to a chatoau on the lake of Nemi, 
beyond Borne, by means of a balloon, in six- 
teen hour8.~BiaNaN, x. 224. 


a measure which effectually prevented 
the possibility of subterfuge. Against 
Prussia he fulminated menacing com- 
plaints for her alleged connivance at a 
contmband traffic ; and with such ef- 
fect that tho cabinet of Berlin was com- 
pellS^to sign a treaty on 28th January 
1811, by which it was stipulated that 
the, Prussian confiscations of British 
goods should be acopuuted for to 
France, but be tak^ as a deduction 
from the anv^unt of the Prussian debt 
still unpaid' from the war contribu- 
tions. But wh^i^o tlie Emperor was 
thus rigorous in exacting the most 
implicit obedience to his decrees from 
.others, he was daily enriching himself 
by the sale c(2 licenses which authorised 
a contraband trado in direct opposition 
to them. He thus justified this extra- 
ordinary self-abandonment of his own 
system : — “ I will gain," said he, “ a 
considerable tax on liceuses, for the ex- 
portatiefi of my merchandise and tho 
provisioning of my marine. That vast 
system tends to aliment my harbours, 
to rear up a commerce founded po 
emptions, ih t^o midst of the general 
blockade, and to pn^cure for me a aon- 
siderable rev^ue. I thus, by a cou- 
tineutal imposition, reply to the injus- 
tice of the English dtx the sea. 1 ren- 
der mjustice fur injustice, arbitrary 
measures for arbitrary. Thereafter I 
am not submitting to an unj< 4 st system, 
but vesenting it.” 

42. Towards the court of Sweden ho 
assumed a still more threatening tone. 
He loudly complained that, under pre- 
tence of a traffic in salt, a contraband 
trade was still carried on in the Swed- 
ish ports in British colonial produce ; 
and declared that he would greatly pi^o- 
fer opeuVar with himself to such a 
state of covert communication with his 
enemies. begin to see,” said he, 
** that I have committed a fault in con- 
senting to tha^toration of Pomerania 
to Sweden. Leifc the Swedes know that 
my troops sha^ Jctiriautly re-enter that 
province, if the 'itmty is not carried 
into execution taihe very letter.” Nor 
was his language softened by the ar- 
rival of the new Crown-Prince Berna- 
dette at Stockholm, and the conse- 
quent direction by him of the princi- 
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pal affairs of government. On the con- 
trary, he only expected and demanded 
a more complete submissioa to his will 
from his foivnor lieutenant than from 
an independent power. " Choose," said 
he, between cannon-shot against the 
English vessels which approac^your 
coasts, Sind the confiscation of their 
merchandise, or an immediate war with 
France. Sweflen is now doing me 
more mischief tl^n the whole five co- 
alitions put together. You tell me 
Sweden is' suffering. Bah! Is not 
France suffering ? Aj|;e not 'Bordeaux, 
Holland, Germany, suffering? We 
must all suffer to conquer a maritime 
peace. Sweden is the sole cause of the 
crisis I now experience ? it must be 
ended: at all hazards we must con- 
quer a maritime peace.” But experi- 
ence ere long convinced the Emperor 
that these measures, how rigorous so- 
over^ were inadequate to prevent the 
contraband trade, especially by the 
system of licenses he did so much to 
encourage i^t. He deemed it better, 
theiyi^re, to change his syst^ and, 
instead of prohibitioxi^ render |he in- 
troduction of English goods a source of 
profits By a decree datfd Tiianon, 5th 
August 1810, the impoi^tion of Phig- 
lish goods was permitted on paying a 
duty which exceeded fifty per cant on 
their value. This was soon after fob- 
lowed by another, which declared that 
the merchandise seized should be burn- 
ed, not sold for behoof of the imperial 
exchequer ; and by a third, published 
on the same day; the English goods in 
Holsteinwerepermittcd to pass the fron- 
tier at Hamburg on paying the duties 
imposed by the decree of 5th August. 

^43. Napoleon had good reason for 
saying that France and her hependen- 

* Proportion of pAupers to entire popula- 
tion in me following cities, in 1810 


Roue. 

Entire populaUon in 181Q, * . 147,000 

Of which were peupei'fi^ . , S0,000 

AusteAail 

Entire population in 1810, . 217.000 

Of whim were paupers; . . 80,000 

YmncB. 

l^tire population In 1810, . 100,000 

Of which were paupers; . . 70,000 


^Rardbnbebo, xi. 258. 
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cles were suffering at this terriblecrisis, 
and modifying, in these important par- 
iticulars, the rigour of the Continental 
System. Such was the exhaustion and 
stoppage of industry in the principal 
towns of the empire, that the paupers 
amounted in many places to a third, 
in some to two -thirds of the whole 
population.'^ In Russia, the system of 
paper credit was entirely ruined by the 
effects of the Continental System ; and 
govemmAit paper had fallen so low, 
that the paper ruble in the loan nego- 
tiated with Pichler, on 27th March 

1810, was estimated at just one-half of 
the silver ruble ; and, taking this de- 
preciation into view, the interest stipu- 
lated by the lenders in reality amounted 
to twenty-eight per cent. In Austria, 
official annoimccment had been made 
that the government |)aper had fallen 
to a fift4 of its nominal value. But, 
bC)d 83 this was, the financial and indi- 
vidual ruin in Prussia was incompar- 
ttbly greater. Industry was everywhere 
at a stand from the want of external 
commerce, and the absorption of all 
domestic funds in the French rec^uisi- 
tions; the exchequer was penniless, 
and the national credit extinct; a 
strong feeling of necessity and patri- 
otic duty alone induced the few remain- 
iiig capitalists to come forward to en- 
able the King to meet the rigorous 
demands of Napoleon^s tax-gatherers. 
The augmentation of tho troops in her 
: territory in the course of 1810 and 

1811, all of whom were fed, clothed, 
paid, and lodged at the expense of tho 
bleeding state, wais such as to exceed 
belief, if it were not attested by con- 
temporary and authentic documents.+ 
(Nothing, however, could soften the 
French Emperor ; on that subject, the 

f In a secret report by Chancellor Harden- 
berg to Baron Krusomork, by order of the 
King, on 30th August 1811, it ^as stated, 
*' The Saxon army was cantoned within two 
days* march of too King's palace ; Bantzic 
alone ooutains an army; in lieu of the ten 
thousand men as stipulated by the treaties ; 
France has augmented tho troops on tho 
Odor to twonty-throo thousand men, and 
thuir support alono co^ts the state two hun- 
dred ana fifty thousand fhincs a-month. Tho 
garrison of Stettin has been augmented to 
eovontcen thousand five hundred mcn."~ 
Heport, Baron Habdenbero, 80th August 
1811 ; Habdenbbbg, xi. 281. 
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payment of money, lie was generally i 
inexorable. “I shall not/* said he, 
“ give up a single fortress in Prussia , 
till of 86,000,000 francs, still owing 
to me, I have received 60,000,0001,*' 
(£2,000,000). It was not without ex- 
treme difficulty that such prodigious 
sums could, by the united efforts of 
the French and Prussian authorities, 
be extracted from the people; but here, 
too, the enormous power and irresist- 
ible forces of France had provided the 
means of extortion. The great fortress 
of Magdeburg had been converted into 
a prison for the defaulters in the state 
contributions from all the surrounding 
provinces ; and into that huge hostile, 
Bavoust, at the head of an array of 
seventy thousand men, incessantly 
poured new shoals of victims. Yet, in 
spite of all their efforts, the demands 
of France could not be satisfied^ -and 
the books of Daru, the inspector-gen- 
eral of account, exhibited a contihuA 
and hopeless array of arrears undis- 
charged, and debt accumulating. The 
condition of the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, though held by a brother of Na- 
poleon, was equally deplorable; the 
burden of feeding, paying, and clothing 
the numerous bodies of armed men 
quartered on their territozy had be- 
come so excessive, that the Westpha- 
lian government were unable to comply 
W'ith it, without taxing the domain re- 
served to the French Emperor, which 
it had been stipulated should be free of 
all burdens for ten years : and this so 
irritated Napoleon, that he wrote, as 
already notice<J, with his own hand to 
Jerome, that **he considered all for- 
mer treaties between them annulled, 
and himself at liberty to dispose of 
Hanover as the policy of France might 
seem to dictate. At the same time, 
he formally intimated to the Duke of 
Mecklenberg, that he would forthwith 
incorporate his dominions with France, 
if he did not instantly carry the Con- 
tinental System into entire execution i 
in his dominions.* 

44. It may readily be conceived that^ 
in these circumstances, Prussia would 
willingly have thrown off her fetters, 

* Napolcok to the Due de Cadoee, 25th 
March 1811 ; BicifON, x. 131. 


if she could have done so with the 
slightest prospect of success. But such 
was the prostration and exhaustion of 
the country, and the universal terror 
excited by the arms of Napoleon, that 
the boldest heads and warmest hearts 
in th^codntry could see no other mode 
of pmonging the national existence, 
and averting the immediate stroke of 
fate, but by a close aUjance with, and 
unqualified submissit^ to, his govern- 
ment. The Empero? Alexander had, 
on 30th June*l 811, secretly announced 
to the King of Prussia his resolution 
to defend himseli if attacked ; but the 
cabinet of Berlin had not sufficient 
confidence in the strength or firmness 
of Russia to»Becond the bold design. 
Terror of France had mastered every 
hei^t. Under the influence of these 
feelings, and ovemwed on the one hand 
by the violent seizure of Swedish Po- 
merania, ^«which Marshal Davoust en- 
tered in-«February 1812, and immedi- 
ately overran at the head of twenty 
thousand tnen, and on the other by 
thg^dn^fl of the resumptioh of S^sia 
by its bid owner.Austria, now in dose 
alliance with lEVance, the cabinet ^f 
Berlin not only^ acceded to, but invit- 
ed, the conclusion of a treaty of the 
closest kind with Fnmce. It was en- 
tered mto, accordingly, and stipulated 
that there should be an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive betweep the two 
mona^chs : that they should mutually 
guarantee the integrity of each other^s 
territories; and that the Continental 
System should bo en:^rced with the 
utmost rigour in all the Prussian har- 
bours. It was provided, however, in 
secret articles, that the contingent 
ot Prussia, which was fixed at twenty? 
thousand then and sixty guns, besides 
twenty thousand men in garrison, 
should not he exigible on account of 
any wars in which the Emperor might 
eng^e beyond the Pyrenees, in Italy, 
or Turkey" In addition to this, the 
most minute stipolBtions were insert- 
ed, in separate conventions, concerning 
the march of troops through the Prus- 
sian territories, the supplies which 
were to be furnished to them, and the 
co-operation of Prussia in the projected 
I war with Russia. The effects of this 
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troaty soon appeared in the entrance quate aggrandisement of territoiy, 
of a hundred and eighty thousand in- should be, provided for Austria in the 
fantry, and seventy thousand cavahy, rovent of a prosperous issue the War. 
which spread like a deluge through Turkey was be ihnted to accede to 
the Prussian territory, occupied all its the confederacy; and Prinpe Sohwart- 
fortresses, and devoured, like a cloud zenberg, still amb^ador at Paris, was 
of locusts, the whole remdiniuj^* re- appoint^ ^ the command of the army, 
sourcesof the country; while the Prus- 46. Nothing can paint Napoleon’s 
siau contingent of twenty thousand astute policy better thati these trea« 
men was in a gianiier drowned in the ties. While, in the secret treaty with 
prodigious xnultftude by which it was Prussia, he expressly provides for the 
surrounded. Shortly after, the French case of a French war with Turkey , 
general, Durutte, was ap^inted gover- which he clearly contemplated, and 
norof Berlin; and aroval edict prohibit- which was declared not to bo with- 
ed the introduction 01 colonial produce, in the omm fieeleris — by the secret 
on any pretehce, from the Russian in- treaty with Austria, at the very same 
to the Prussian territory. time, ho disarmed the fears of the lat- 

46. This treaty was ••immediately ter power, on the Ottoman question, 
followed by another between France by expressly guaranteeing the integ- 
and the cabinet of Vienna, which 'not rity of the Ottoman dominionsj and in- 
only relieved Napoleon of all aAxioty viting that power to accede to the 
regarding the latter power, but put geneiltl league against Russia. And 
a (ibnsiderahle part of her cresources while, irf his negotiations with Russia 
at his command. Austria, finco the illative to the much-d!^ired conven- 
peace of Vienna, had been* treiited in tion regarding Poland, he again and 
a very dUOferent manner from* the do- again expressed his readiness to sign 
miqjpns of Fi’cderick-William, or |he an engagement “no< to favour any de- 
lessef German states : her ten'itory sign ten^ng to the re-establishment 
was respected, her fortresses were gar- of the kingdom of Poland,” ho at the 
risoned by her own troops, and the ar- same tirne, in the secret treaty with 
rears of contributions collected and Austria, provided for that very resto- 
remitted by her^wn authorities. The ration, apd stipulated the indemnity 
same difference appeared in the J;reaty which she was to receive in the Illyrian 
which was concluded between the cabi- provinces for any Polish cessions sho 
.det ofVi^inaaudthat of the Tuilerics. might be required to make for its 
Austria was to furnish an auxiliaiy completion. 

force of thirty thousand men and sixty ** 47. While Napoleon was thus forti- 
pieces of cannon; the integrity of the fyin/ himself, by the accession of 
dominions of Sublime Porte was Austria and Prussia, for the great and 
secured against Russia; the two powers decisive struggle which, was approach- 
mutually guaranteed each others do- ing, England and Russia, on their 
minions, and concluded an idlianoe of- part, were not idle; and an ally was 
fi^nsive and defensive. By another^ gained for the cause of European in- 
secret treaty, which wotf attended dependence in a quarter where it could 
11 ^ most important effects in the least have been anticipated, hut whoso 
aemel, it was provided that the casm co-operation proved, in the end, of de- 
foBmris should not apply to the war cisive importance in the subsequent 
beyond the Pyrenees, iut expressly contest. Sweden, farther removed 
to one with Russia; that the province from the scene of danger, and more 
of GaUcia should #bo guaranteed to deejdy interested than either Prussia 
Austria, even in the event of the king- or Austria in the preservation of for- 
dom of Poland being restored; that eign cosamerce, from the sterility of 
part of Galicia specified in the treaty its territory, was not so immediately 
might in that event be exchanged for under ^e control of Napoleon ; and 
the Illyriim pipvinoes : and that due both Charles XIII. and Bernadette 
compensation, in the mpe of an ade- justly apprehended the overthrow of 
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their infant dynasty, if they acceded, line. I cannot reckon always on the 
in all their rigour, to the imperious alliance of Russia, f loved the Kii ig 
demands of the French Emperor for ’of Holland, but nevertheless 1 confis< 
war with England, and the exclusion cated his dominions, because ho would 
of British manufactures from the not obey my will. I did the same 
Swedish harbours. M. Alquier, the with the ^ Swiss. They hesitated to 
French ambassador at Stockholm, conffl^te the English goods : I march- 
never ceased to urge in the most men- ed my troops into their dominions, and 
acing manner, in the latter months pf they soon obeyed. On the fifteenth 
1810, the necessity of an immediate day from this, war nmit be declared, 
choice of either a war with France, or my ambassador l^s orders to do- 
which would be followed by*the con- mand his pa^ports. Open war, or a 
quest of Pomerania, or the instanta- sincere alliance. These are my lost 
ncous commencement of hostilities words." Napoleon remained perfectly 
with England. “ Sweden," said Hapo- deaf to all the representations made 
leon, “ does me more mischief than the against this peremptory mandtvte : and 
whole five coalitions put together. The as he left them no alternative, war was 
crisis we experience is entirely owing declared by Sweden against England 
to Sweden. Choose between cannon- in ^le middle of November 1810. 
shot against the English vessels which 49.^The Swedish government, how- 
approach your coasts, and a war with over, soon found that their condition 
France.” To these demand^ llcma- was by no means ameliorated by their 
dotte answered, that a war with {^n^ declaring^rar against England, so far 
land would almost entirely destroy as Franch was concerned; and they 
the Swedish revenue ; that the Estates had ampl<) opportunity of contrasting 
of the kingdom would not submit to the manner in which they 'v^re treated 
any direct imposition; that the ar- byathe English, against whom lUiey 
senals, in consequence of the tlisastrous had declared, and France, for wliose 
issue of the late war ^ith Russia, were alliance they had made such rulb- 
empty; that salt, an article of primary ous sacrifices. •Feigning to be igno- 
nccessity to Sweden, could only he ob- rant of the Swedish declaration of war, 
tained from England; that the fleet at the British cruisers committed no hos- 
Carlscrona could not |K)Bsibly be got tft tilitiea»on the Swedish merchantmen ; 
sea without a great expenditure ; and but, on the other hand, the French 
that, so far from having the funds requi- captured them without merey, under 
site for that purpose, the govemmeni* pretence that they were trading with 
had not even wherewithal to pu^ the England, and were not furnished' with 
fortifications of that harbour in a state French licenses, confiscated the car- 
of defence against the English fleet. goes, and threw the seamen into pri- 
48. Napoleon’s reply to these repre- son. Meanwhile Napoleon demanded 
sentations was in his tisual laconic and two thousand sailors from Sweden; 
imperious style. “You tell me that and, as they were not immediately fur^ 
3^0 u wish to remain at peace with fished, he^ insisted upon its govem- 
Frauce, but I say, let me have proofs ment sending twelve thousand. Ber- 
of this disposition. Foreign commerce nadotto answered, that Sweden had 
is the present c/ieval de iataiUe of all iron in its harbours to the value of a 
nations. I can immediately cause you million sterling; and that, if Napoleon 
to be attacked by the Danes and Rus- would take that instead of the seamen, 
sians ; and I will instantly do so if in it would be some relief to Swedish in- 
fifteen days you are not at war with dustry; but the Em j^ror declined this, 
England. 1 have been long enough alleging that he had plenty of iron 
the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prus- without going to Sweden for it. He 
sia; but the latter power has at last next insisted that ]^ench customhouBe 
learned, by the catastrophe of Holland, officers should be established at Gote- 
that it was necessaiy to take a decided borg, and that Sweden should accede 
TOI. IX. 1 
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to a northern confederacy like that of 
the Rhine, of which he himself was to 
be the he^, and which was to consist 
of Sweden, Denmark, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw. But the Swedish 
monarch, aware of the change which 
had taken place in the close <^i810 
in the policy of the Russian cabinet, 
and feeling his dependence upon Rus- 
sia and Englard, both for his resources 
and his existenc^'declined the proposal. 
In truth he had good do* 

ing bo; for the commerce Sweden was 
now carrying on under the license sys- 
tem, or on pretence of it, was immense. 
Pifteon hundred vessels, most of them 
American, lay in the roads of Gote- 
borg in the end of 1810, ]^rovided with 
false papers, one-half of which pro- 
ceeded up the Baltic, where they were 
for the most part confiscated by the 
Russian authorities. But these eva- 
sions to the last degree irritsfled Napo- 
leon. The consequence Wks, tlmt, 
early in January 1812, Napoleon en- 
tered Foiqerania, overran the whole 
coucatry, seized the fortress of Stral- 
sund, confiscated all the Swedish ships 
izf the harbour, imposed enormous 
•ontributions on the inhabitants, and 
armed all the merchant vessels in the 
lurbotirsas privateers against the Eng- 
lish commerce ; whilo the FreD(Jh civil 
authorities, who everywhere, like vul- 
tures, fo^wed in the rear of their 
armies, established themselves Cn the 
whole country, and began to levy con- 
iributioiiB for the use of the imperial 
treasury. ** 

50. Ijiis last act of hostility, follow- 
ing on so long a train of injuries, de- 
termined the policy of the Swedish 
cabinet. Bemadotte lent willing ear* 
to the suggestions of Russia; and on 
the 5th and 8th of April 1812, treaties 
were concluded between the courts of 
St Petersburg and Stockholm, by which 
the two contracting pefi'ties mutually 
guaranteed each other’s possessions: 
and it was stipulated on the one hand 
that, in the event of a war with France, 
SwTsden was to assist Russia with a 
‘ O0rps of thirty thousand men, who were 
to opeiate in conjunction with twenty 
thousand Russians, in the north of 
Germany; and that, in return, the 


Emperor of Russia was to guarantee 
Noru'ay to Sweden, upon Denmark 
receiving an adequate indemnity in 
Pomerania ; and, in the event of the 
latter power ri^using to agree to this 
exchange, Russia was to aid Sweden 
with thirty-five thousand men to con- 
quer Norway. These treaties were 
shortly afterwards secretly communi- 
cated to the British government, from 
whom they met with the most favour- 
able r6cc{)tion. Lord W ollesley, and sub- 
sequently Lord Castlereagh, who suc- 
ceeded him in the direction of foreign 
afiSiirs, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to promote these amicable dispo- 
sitions ; and, in consequence, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between Great 
Britain and Sweden at Oerebro, on 
the 12th of July 1812 ; the British 
harbqprs were immediately opened to 
the Sweijish vessels, and amicable re- 
lations re-establiBbed between the two 
countries. When Napoleon discover- 
ed that Sweden was inclining to tho 
Russian alliance, he made the most 
vigorc us efforts to endeavour to regain 
the former power to' his own interest. 
For this purpose he offered to evacuate 
Pomerania, on condition that Sweden 
should aid him with thirty thousand 
men in his attack upon Russia; and if 
fhey did so, he offered to restore to 
them Finland, and admit them into 
a participation of the benefits of the 
lOonfederatioii of the Rhine. But it 
was <*oo late. Sweden had taken her 
part, and formed a sound judgment 
as to the real interests of her subjects; 
and the proposals, therefore, were re- 
jected, even though supported by all 
the influence of the Austrian minister 
at the court of Stockholm. 

51. Previous to engaging in hostili- 
ties, Napoleon’s preparations were of 
so extensive a kind as indicated his 
sense of the magnitude of the contest 
in which he was about to engage. By 
a decree of the senate, of the 31st 
December 1811, a conscription of 
120,000 men was ordered, and this was 
soon after followed by preparations on 
a still more extensive, and indeed un- 
precedented ^ale. By another decree 
of the senate, of the 18th of March 
1812, the whole male population of 
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France, capable of bearing arms, yras 
divided into three bans; a hundred 
cohorts of the first of which were td 
be immediately organised and put into 
4ictive service, to guard the coast and 
frontier fortresses; and the two others 
were to be disciplined and equipped, 
without leaving their respective' de- 
partments, but ready to take the field 
when called on for the service of their 
country. By these means, it was cal- 
•culated that a reserve of one million 
two hundred thousand, men could be 
raised to assist the Emperor*8 already 
gigantic forces. Nor was Russia be- 
hind -hand in her preparations; for, 
by a ukase of the Emperor on 24th 
September 1811, a levy of four males 
in the hundred over his whole domin- 
ions was ordered, which it was calcu- 
lated would add a hundred tbpusand 
men to his regular troops. , 

62. According to his usuA cu^ton, 
when about to commence the tnost 
serious hostilities, Napoleon made pro- 
^tosals of peace to England. The terms 
now ofiex^d were, that the integrity 
of Spain should be guaranteed; that 
France should renounce all extension 
of her empire on the side of the Pyre- 
nees; that the ‘'reigning dynasty" 
in Spain should be declared indepen- 
dent, and the countiy governed by the 
national constitution of the Cortes ; 
that the independence and security of 
Portugal should be guaranteed, and 
the house of Braganza reign in that 
kingdom ; that the kingdom of Naples 
should remain in the hands of its pre- 
sent ruler, and that of Sicily with its 
existing king ; and that Spain, Portu- 
gal, aud Italy should be evacuated by 
the French and British troops, bothp 
by land and sea. To these proposals, 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that if by 
the term “ reigning dynasty " the 
French government meant the royal 
authority of Spain aud its government^ 
as now vested in Joseph Buonaparte 
and the Cortes assembled under his 
authority, and hot the government of 
Ferdinand VII., the true monarch of 
Spain, and the Cortes assembled by 
his authority, no negotiation could be 
jxdmitted on such a basis. No reply 
was made by Napoleon to this answer; 


and it is evident that the proposal was 
made with no I'eal prospect of an ac- 
commodation, but merely to sow sus- 
picion between the couAs of Lumlou 
and St Petersburg, or to give him the 
odvanta^ which he always desired, of 
bem^able to hold out to Europe, at 
the commencement of a new war, that 
he had' in vain made proposals of ac- 
commodation to his^uemies. 

53. When hostilitSes hod been thus 
long aud omenly anticipated between 
Frano^ and Russia, it is of little mo- 
ment to iuquirciwhat were the imme- 
diate and ostensible grounds which 
led to rupture between the two powers. 
Down to the very commencement of 
hostilities, fiotes continued to be in- 
tci'changed between Champagny and 
Ron^nzof^ which did little more 
than recapitulate the mutu4 grounds 
of comijlaint of the two cabinets 
against each other. Napoleon oon- 
tinuall/ reproached Russia with the 
imperfect execution of the Continen- 
tal System, the imperial ^ikase of tho 
31st December 1810, the armam«#fcs in 
the interior of Russia, and the fortifica- 
tions on the Dwina ; the transferOhoe 
of powerful fosces from tho Danube Ao 
the Niemen; andth^ protest of Alex- 
ander against the incorporation of the 
ducb)^of Oldenburg with the French 
empire. On the other hand, the min- 
isters of Russia represeated that 
these measures, though apparently 
hostile, were defensive merely, ren- 
dered necessary by the immense ac- 
cumulation of Frencfii troops in Po- 
land and the north of Germany, tho 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania, tho 
extension of tho French empire oiwr 
the wholp Hanse Towns and to the 
Baltic Sea, aud the incorporation 
of the duohy of Oldenburg with Na- 
X>oleon'B empire. The distress of Alex- 
ander at the approaching rupture was 
so manifest that he did not attempt 
to conceal it from the French ambM- 
sadqf, " Why,” said he, with teara in 
his eyes, to General Lauriston, “ did 
Napoleon not more fully explain his 
wishes to me at Tilsit ? £ do not wish 
to engage in commerce with the Eng- 
lirii, but I cannot prevent the neutrals 
doing 80 . The joy*o£ England must 
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be great to see two such powers going 
to war,” Nevertheless, Alexander of- 
fered to come to an accommodation, 
and dismiss* his warlike armaments, 
on condition that France should eva- 
cuate Prussia and Swedish Romerania, 
reduce the garrison of Dantzi<$( and 
come to an arrangement with the King 
of Sweden. This ultimatum remained 
without any aitsyer on the part of the 
French govemn^nt. Napoleon had 
taken his resolution to ^ake a grai^ 
display of his military power oh the 
banka of the Vistula, amd, if prevented 
by isubmissiou from conquering Rus- 
sia, to show at least that he could over- 
awe it, But in this expectation he 
wae mistaken ; it was so&usuiiiciently 
evident that the decision of 
sovereigns had been finally conjo to; 
for on the 29th April Alexander ar- 
rived at ’ Wilna, and in the piiddle of 
May Nax>oleon set out for* Dresden. 
Alexander stated the grounha of title 
rupture to General Lauriston in these 
words: — have nothing to ask of 
the^French Emperor ; my patience 
will never be exhausted ; if he wishes 
ta«fliid me, he must come to seelc me. 
$he Emperor will losa in me a ^ood 
ally, a firm friei^, I am well aware 
what is his genius and his militaiy re- 
sources, hut I, too, have good soldiers; 
we shall defend ourselves.” 

54. AlkEurope was held in anxious 
suspense by the evident approach of 
the dreadful conflict which had so 
long been preparing between these 
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two. colossal empires, which were thur 
about to bring the whole forces of 
'tJhrifltendom into the contest. Influ- 
enced, however, by the calamitous is- 
sue of all former wars against Napo- 
leon, but slender hopes were enter* 
tained of any successful result of this 
lasf ' resistance now attempted in the 
north. The power of Napoleon ap- 
peared too great to be withstood by 
any hump eflbrts ; even the strongest 
heads and the boldest hearts could 
anticipate no other issue from the war 
than the final prostration of Russia, 
the conquest of Turkey, and the estab- 
lishment of French supremacy from 
the English Channel to the Black Sea. 
The English still followed with intense 
interest the energetic career of Well- 
ington in the Peninsula ; but his fate 
too, ii^waB evident, was wrapped up in 
the iBSue«ef the approaching contest ; 
ap&d «4/hey were sanguine indeed who 
oould hope for anything but disaster 
to the British arms if Napoleon, vic- 
torious over Russia and Turkey, were 
to bring back his conquering legions 
from the Vistula and the Danube to 
the banks of tho Ebro. A general de- 
spair in consequence seized the minds 
of men; it seemed doubtful if even 
the British navy in the end could so- 
chre ;bhe independence of this favoured 
isle: and the general subjugation of 
the whole civilised world was antici- 
pated — probably to be rescued from 
slavei^ only by a fresh deluge of 
ncHhem barbarians. 


CHAPTER LXXL 

DESOEIPTION OP linSSlA, AND PKErAEATIONS POR THE WAE. 

1. The Russian Empire is a state has been slow; but it is only on that 
of such vast strength and boundless account the more likely to be durable: 
resources, that it is obviously destined It has not suddenly risen to greatness 
to make a great and lasting impres- — ^like tlie empire of Alexander in 
Jion on human afluirs. Its progress ancient, or that of Napoleon in modem 
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times — from the force of individual 
genius, or the accident of casual for- 
tune ; hut has slowly advanced and 
been firmly consolidated during a suc- 
cession of ages, fn)m the combined in- 
fluence of ambition skilfully directed, 
and cneigy persoveringly applied. It 
received its greatest development from 
the French Revolution. The experi- 
ence acquired and the spirit cdled 
forth during the contest for existence 
then doubled its power ; anef the cloud 
which had hitherto overshadowed in 
obscure and gloomy grandeur the 
north of Europe, now emerged, like 
the genie in the Eastern fable, an 
armed giant from the stroke of Napo- 
leon. 

2. There is no example in the annals 
of the world of an empire thus slowly 
and steadily advancing to grefitness, 
which has not long endure^f and left 
indelible traces of its power on the 
pages of history. The probable length 
of life may be anticipated with toler- 
able certainty to national, not less than 
individual existence ; it is in the. dura- 
tion of growth and adolescence that 
the measure of future maturity and 
decay is to he found. Experience 
proves that this is not a mere fanciful 
analogy, suggested by the obvious re- 
semblance of the growth of commuiti- 
ties to that of single men, but a fixed 
law of nature — a patirof that mysteri- 
ous unity of design which runs through 
every part of creation, and blends to- 
gether the minutest object in the ma- 
terial, with the sublimest combinations 
in the moral world. If we compare 
the winged insect, which, called into^ 
perfect being with the first rays of 
the summer ^un, runs through its bril-« 
liant span of ’-existence before his orb 
has set in the West, with the majestic 
growth of the oak, which beholds suc- 
cessive generations of men expire 
under its increasing boughs, and stands 
forth after the lapse of seven centuries 
a still undeenyed remnant of olden 
time — we shall have a lively image of 
those ephemeral dynasties which glit- 
ter awhile in the rays of fortune, ** a 
moment bright, then lost for ever,” 
contrasted with those more durable 
powers— like Rome in ancient, or Bri- 


tafh and liussia in modern times — 
which, slowly but steadily advancing 
thi'ough a long course of ages, derive 
only additional strength from prosper- 
ous, and increased fortitude from ad- 
veme tin»os. 

S.'irhe extent and fertility of the 
Russian territory are such as to fur- 
nish facilities o£ increase and elements 
of strength which na #ther nation in 
the world enjoys. Iwiropean Russia — 
^t is, Rusiaa to the westward of the 
Ural mountains— contains a hundred 
and fifty thousand four hundred squai^e 
marine leagues, or about one million 
two hundred thousand square geogra- 
phical miles— being ten times the sur- 
face of the Sritish Islands, which con- 
tain, including Ireland, one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand. Great part, 
no doubt, of this immense territory* 
is cover^ with forest, or lies so far to 
the nortn as to be almost unproductive 
of food;* hut no ranges of mountains 
or arid deserts intersect the vast ex- 
tent, and almost the whok, excepting 
that which touches the Arctic sniWts, is 
capable of yielding something for the 
use ,of man. The boundless ste^j^cs 
of the south* present inexhaustible 
fields of pasturage, ^d give birth to 
those nomad tribes, in whose numer- 
ous And incomparable horsemen the 
chief defence of the empire, as of all 
oriental states, is to be fo^nd. The 
rich Arable plains in the heart of the 
empire produce an incalculable quan- 
tity of grain, capable not only of main- 
taining four times its^ present iiihahi- 
tiints, but affording a vast surphis for 
exportation by the Dnieper, the Volga, 
and their tributary streams, whic^ 
form 80 uv^ny natural outlets into the 
Euxinc or other seas ; while the cold 
and shivering x:>lains which stretch to- 
waixls Archangel and the shores of tho 
White Sea, are covered with immense 
forests of oal and fir, furnishing at 
once inexhaustible materials for ship- 
building and supplies of fuel* These 

* The extent of tho forests in the not them 
proTinces of liuseia is almost inconceivable. 
From actual measurement, it appears that, 
in the three governments of Vologda, Arch- 
angel, and Olonitz alone, therS are 216,000,000 
acres of pine and fir— being about three times 
the whole surface of the British Islands, 
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ample stores for many generations 
supersede the necessity of searching in 
the bowels of the earth for the pur- 
poses of warlith or manufactures for 
* the inhabitants of the empire. 

4. It is stated by Humboldt— ^nd 
the fact gives va an almost overpower- 
ing idea of the extent of the savannahs 
of the New World — that while one 
end of the pam^q|S of Buenos Ayres is 
chai^ged with the«now3 of the antarc- 
tic circle, the other is oserehadowed 
by the palm-trees of the tropics. The 
donunions of the Czarfcven in Europe, 
affoipd an example of an extent of al- 
most level surface, stretching over an 
equally broad space of the ^Jobe. While, 
in its northern extremities, the cold is 
so intense, and vegetation in coni»e- 
quence so stunted, that a birchitree, 
^ull grown and of perfect fonn, can be 
carried in the palm of tbc baml; in its 
fioiithcm latitudes, the vine, ^e apri- 
cot, and the peach, ripen on tne sunny 
slopes of the Crimea, and fields of 
roses, whicbepei'fume the air for miles 
arouM, flower in luxuriant beauty on 
the shores of the Danube. In the 
noi^hern provinces, com withers, pas- 
ture is scanty, and the^ marshy mea- 
dows yield only crop of mosses and 
rushes;, trees dwindle to shrubs, and 
at last entirely disappear on the ^fterile 
Xdaiiis; the plants are stunted, and tbo 
whole of Vegetable nature proclaims 
the vicinity to the pole.* Fartlfer to 
the Bou^, vast forests of pine over- 
spread the surface of the earth; but 
** winter still Ungers in the lap of 
spring.*’ Masses of ice in caves, or un- 
der the shade of rocks, diffuse a peren- 
niil chill around innumerable lakes 
and marshes render the soiV cold and 
unfruitful even in the height of sum- 


mer; and the earth, hidden from the 
sun over nineteen - twentieths of its 
fiurfaco by the dark shade of the fir, 
can hardly be made to bring scanty 
crops of oats and barley to maturity. 

6. It is only on appimching the lati- 
tude of Moscow that grain crops are 
universal, and the countiy, as far as 
the eye can reach, exhibits a noble un- 
broken sheet of luxuriant harvests. 
Still farther to the south, immense 
steppes of verdant turf afford rich pas- 
turage, even to the foot of the Cauca- 
sian snows ; whilo in the southern 
extremity of the Crimea, along the 
southern front of the Taurida range, 
the climate scarcely differs from the 
opposite shores of Anatolia and Asia 
Minor. Winter is there hardly felt; 
the primrose and the crocus appear 
above 4he eaHh in the month of Janu- 
ary, and the oak retains its green fol- 
iage tlirough the whole year. The ever- 
verdant laurel grows beside the olive, 
the fig, and the date-tree, brought in 
former times to these mountains by 
the Gi%ek colonists; tbe walnut, the 
peach, the nectarine, and apricot, flour- 
ish in the hanging woods, or rather 
natural gardens, in the valleys; the 
wild vine reaches the tops of the high- 
est trees, and, descending again to the 
ground, forms, with the viburnum, 
festoons and garlands. “High hills, 
masses of rock, streams and cataracts, 
'\%rdant fields and woods, and the sea 
that bounds the landscape, render the 
scene,” says Pallas, ** equal to any ima- j 
gined or described by the poets. The i 
simple life of the good Tartars, their | 
cottages cut in the solid rock, and con- ' 
cealed by the thick foliage of the sur- 
Vounding gardens ; the flute of the shep* 
herd, his flocks scattered on solitaxy 


which contain 77,000,000. In one govem- 
mont alone, there are 47,000,000 acres of 
forest. It appears ftom M. Hermann’s cal- 
culations, thattiiere are iu thirty-ono govern- 
monts in the north of Russia, S, 190, 205 firs 
wen adapted for large masts, each being 
above thirty inches in diameter— a num\»cr 
more than sufficient for a long supply of all 
the fl^ts in the world— bossies 86,800,000 fit 
for houses. In twenty-two govem- 

there are 874,804 laigo oaka^ each 
i^iera'than twenty-six inches in diameter, 
and 820.570,000 of a smaller si*o.—2Va»A 
i^JwdnriUIiTyp^iialedeStPfler^ouirfff viii. 172* 


184 ; and Malts Brun, vi. 632; and Brrm- 
NEii’s Rwda, ii. 81. 

* •* Orbis in extremi jacens dcsortus arems 
Fert ubi pe^etuas obruta terra nives. 

Non oger hie pomum, non dukes educat 
uvas; 

Non Bailees rifjft, robora monte viront. 
Neve firetum tenls laudes inagis:iequora 
semper 

Ventomin rabie solibtisorba tumont. 
Quoniuque aspicias, campi cultore earen- 

Vastaque, quse nemo vindicate arvajacent.*^ 
Ovid. 
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I hillSi remind the traveller of the golden 
I age. He leaves the people with regret^ 

( and envies the destiny of mortals igno« 

\ rant of war, the frauds of trade, and 
^ luxiuy accompanied with all its vices.** 

6. The productive powers of a coun- 
try of such extent, and so diversified 
in natural advantages, may be consi- 
dered as almost inexhaustible. Bu^ia 
in Europe contains a thirtieth part of 
the terrestrial surface, and numbers 
among its subjects a fifteenth part of 
the human race.* If its European 
territory were peopled as Geimiany is, 
it would contain 150,000'000 souls ; 
if as densely as Great Britain, which, 
considering the great proportion of 
Scotland which is mountain Avaste, is 
perhaps not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, it would contain 311,000,000.+ 
The population of the whole empire, 
in Asia as well as Europe, at (resent 
(1849) about (4,000,000, adefk nearlji a 
million of souls annually to its*num- 
ber, and doubles in somewfiat above 
sixty years.?: Thus, before the year 
1900, RuBsla will, to all appQ^nce, 
contain 130,000,000 inhabitonts; and 
by the year 1950, nearly 200,000,000— a 
ratoofincre88ewhiGb,thoughitbegreat, 
appears by no means incredible, when 
the prodigious extent of fertile laud 
still imcultivated is taken into coilsi- 1 
deration, and the oorresponding *and 
still more rapid augmentation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the savannahs gf 
the New World. Nothing morp is re- 
quisite to demonstrate the ascendancy 
which these two great families of man- 

* The elobe contains 37 ,000, 000 square geo- 
gniphictiT miles of torritorial surface, of Avmch 
Russia in Europe alone occupies l,2d0,000, or 
about a thirtieth port."— Malts Bbus. vL 
628. • 
t In Great Britain there are acres 
England, . . . 32,340.400 

Wales, . . 4,752,000 

Scotland, . . 19,738,030 


66,833.330 

of which 32,000,000 are at present waste, aud 
13,000,000 irrecoverably 80 .-^FoirtBB’s Pro- 
^raB oj the Nation^ L 177. 

t Mr Tooke states that, in his time (1706X 
the population of the empire was doubling in 
forty-nine years. Dupin now states It os 
dou bl ing in sixty-seven years. Probably tho 
medium of sixty years is about the truth.— 
Tookb's Russia, ii. 1-iG; aud DupiK, Tour 
CommereUR dt la JFrance, i. 3Gb 


kind have acquired, or the durable im« 
press which they are destined to com- 
municate to human affair8.§ 

7. Dominions so Yast,t resources so 
boundless, might appear sufficient qven 
for the greatest monarchy on earth. 
Bulj^eat as they are, they are incon- 
siderable when compared with the ex- 
tent and capabilities of the Asiatic 
possessions of the ^pire. These 
amount to no less thii^ 5,250,000 square 
miles, or abgve an eighth part of the 
whole land surface of the globe, and 
are thinly peoj^ed by 11,000,000 of 
souls, being only at the rate two in- 
habitants to tho square mile. Setting 
aside two-thirds of this immense re- 
gion as sterite and unproductive, there 
wUl remain about 1,700,000 square 
mues capable of being emtivated and 
yieldingfood to man. H these 1,700, 000 
square miles were peopledasScutlandis, 
they woftld support nearly 200,000,000 
of inhabitants; if as densely as the 
whole British Isles, above 500,000,000, 
or about half the whole nresent inha- 
bitants of the globe. Witnout SfippoB- 
iug that so immense a portion of the 
earfch is to bo permanently retakied 
under one doipinion, or that Europe in 
to be ever threatened with suhjugatfon 
by a second irrimtUhn of barbarians 
froimthat great officina geritium, it is at 
least worth while to contemplate the 
vast room here afforded foxwthe future 
expansion of the species, and interest- 
ing to inquire into the power which, 
even at present, retains the cradles of 
so many future Batioas under its sway. 

8. From tho chilly and desert char- 
acter of more than half its extent, and 
tho melancholy associations connect^ 
with the whole, as the scene of Euro- 
pean exile and suffering, we are apt to 
regard Siberia as a region of perpetual 
night and desolation, incapable of being 
ever converted into' the habitation of 
happy and •industrious man. But 
though this is doubtless true of a large 
portion of its surface, yet there are dw- 
tricts of great extent in its southem 

S The births lu Russia oro to the whole 
population as 1 to 24 ; in Prance, os 1 to 44; 
^hnitater estimates the duplication of tho 
inhabitants of Russia os taking place in 80 
years.— ScaNiTZTER’s HUtoire intim ^ la 
Russie, i. 23. 
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provinces, watered by lai^ge and navi- 
gable rivers, which cqu^ the finest 
X)art 3 of Europe in the fertility of their 
soil, and excf.ed it in the grandeur and 
Bul^imity of their scenery. Great part 
of ibis country is covered with noble 
forests, composed of trees of greig 
and abundantly filled with game, on 
wliich the ' inhabitants live in rude 
plenty and lasing contentment. The 
rivers are almost^l stored with fish, 
particularly salmon, which is found in 
such quantities, as almoU to surfeit 
the inhabitants on tl^ir banks, by its 
.dusoiou^variety. The ^upendous rocks 
I which enclose the spacious waters of 
( the lake of Baikal, the romantic range 
the Altai mountains, « approaching 
^he Alps in elevation and beauty, are 
' hardly excelled by the most celebrated 
<6cenery in Europe. The immense ^ins 
which stretch to the eastward, along 
the banks of the Amour, ar^ <^^^1^ 
of contaluing all the nations el Ghns- 
tondom in comfort and affluei^ce. 
Traces are not wanting of a much more 
deiif^opul&tion having formerly inha- 
bited these remote regions than is now 
to be found in them ; but the extreme 
difficulty of crossing ,the boundless 
stbppes by which they are separated 
from the other abodes of man, and the 
circumstance of the greater part of 
their numerous rivers flowing into the 
Frozen Ocean, have hitherto prevented 
the human species from spreading in 
any considerable number into these 
vast reserves of humanity* It is st^afii 
navigation whick is alestined to effect 
the transformation. The river Amour, 
which flows from the mountains of 
iA^ugolia into the ocean of Japan, 
by a course twelve hundred miles in 
lengthy of which nine hund^d are na- 
vigable, in a deep channel, ^ut in on 
either side by precipitous rocks, or 
shaded by nome forests, is the real en- 
trance to eastern Siberia.* And though 
the Chinese are still musters of tUs 
stream, it is as indispensable 
to Aisiatic, as the Volga is to European 
Russia ; ere long it must fall under the 
dominion of the Czor, and constitute 
the ^ncipal outlet of his immense 
.ftjMvsl provinces. 

J Formidable as the power of Rus- 
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sia is, from the vast extent of its ter- 
ritory, and the great and rapidly in- 
creasing number of its subjects, it is 
still more so from the military spirit 
and docile disposition by which they 
are distinguished. The prevailing pas- 
sion of the nation is the love of con- 
quest; and this ardent desire, which 
bu,f*ns as fiercely in them as democra- 
tic ambition does in the free states of 
western Euroi)e, is the unseen spring 
which bdlh retains them submissive 
under the standards of their chief, 
and impels their accumulated force in 
ceaseless advance over all the adjoin- 
ing states. JThe energies of the people, 
great as the tcxi'itory they inhabit, are 
rarely wasted in internal disputes. 
DomTestic grievances, how great soever, 
are overlooked in the thirst for foreign 
aggrandisement. In the conquest of the 
world 'th| people hope to find a com- 
}>^s^tion,'' and more than a compensa- 
tion, for all the evils of their interior 
administration. Revolutions of the 
most violent kind have frequently oc- 
curred,.in the palace, and the order of 
succession, as in all eastern dynasties, 
has been often turned aside by the 
hand of the assassin ; but no republi- 
can spirit has ever animated any con- 
siderable part of the population. The 
tibops who retunaed from Paris in 
1815, brought with them a strong ad- 
miration for the institutions of west- 
^ Europe; and a large part of the 
offioerfi who led the victorious armies 
of Alexander, wei-e engaged for ten 
yew aftemards in a dark conspiracy, 
whBh embittered the last days, per- 
hltps shortened the life, of that great 
monarch, and convulsed the army and 
^he capital on the accession of his suc- 
cessor. But the nation were strangers 
to that political movement j ;the private 
soldiers who engaged in it were entire- 
ly ignorant alike of political rights,* 
and the forms by which they are to bo 
* At tbe time of tbo conspiracy to put Con- 
stantine on tlio throne, in 1826 , which Nicho- 
las only stemmed by extraordinary courage 
and presence of mind, the cry of the party in 
the army who supported him was, ' * Conswm- 
tine and the Constitution 1 ” Some of the 
soldiers being asked what was meant by the 
** Oonatitutlou,” replied, they knew perfect- 
ly well : '* It was tne ntw carriage in which 
the Emperor was to drive.'* 
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exercised ; and the authority of' the 
Czar is still obeyed with undiminished 
oriental servility in eveiy part of his 
vast dominions. 

10. If the belief in the ability of 
one Englishman to fight two French- 
men is generally impreRsed upon the 
ilritish peasantry, and has not a little 
contributed to the mnny fields of fivmo, 
both in ancient and modern times, 
where this result has really taken 
place, it is not less true %hat every 
lluBsian is inspired with the convic- 
tion, that his country is one clay to 
conquer the world, and that the uni- 
versal belief of this result is one of the 
chief causes of the rapid strides which 
Russia of late years has made to- 
wards its realisation. The x^flssion 
for conquest, the thirst for aggrandise- 
ment, are among the strongest na- 
tural propensities of the hum^ mind. 
They need peither the sclioolpias^er 
nor the press for their diffusion; they 
are felt even more strongly in the 
rudest than in the most advanced and 
civilised ages: and have, ii^ almost 
every age, impelled the wave of con- 
quer from the regions of poverty over 
tho'se of opulence. pof-th is, in 

an .^special manner, t he seat <3^us 
daycmnnlr amtitiftfl, iifTd^fKe Idiiniiain 

are to the 

Im ^diR^d whi^ de^^t^ 

p^Ho: 

t he sterili ty wnicn iipj^ls to cq pque gjfc. 
ItTrlEeselSttt8CB**Whic^^ sol^n 

in past times impelled this torrei^ of 
noi’them invasion over the abod^ of 
southei'n opulence. 

** Oft o’er the trembliiigr nations from afh,r 
Hath Scythia poured the living cloud of wai^ 
And where the tempest burst with swoopy 
sway, 

IXheir arn)iR» their kings, their gods, were 
roll’d away. 

As efb have issued, host inipclling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads from tho Baltic 
coast: 

The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
,A brighter day and heaven of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it growa** 
Goay. 

The meanest peasant in Russia is 
impressed with the belief that his 


country is destined to subdue tho 
world; the rudest nomad of the steppes 
longs for the period when a secoad 
Timour is to open tt^ gates of Der- 
hend, and let loose upon southcni Asm 
the pe^-up forces of its northern 
wH(]^. The fearful strife of 1812, tho 
important conquests of 1818 and 1814, 
have added immensely to this natural 
disposition. The ma^h through Ger- 
many, the capture Jl)f Paris, the over- 
throw of Napoleon, havo spread, on 
grounds which can hardly be denied 
to be just, thq idea of their invinci- 
bility; while the talcs recounted by 
tho veteran warriors of the deeds of 
their youth, of the wines of Cham- 
pagne, the Ik'uits of Lyons, the women 
o| Paris and Italy, havo inspired uni- 
vei*sally that mingled thirst f()r na-* 
tional elevation and individual enjoy- 
ment, which constitute the principal 
elemenftt in the lust of conquest.- 
‘ II. ^Tbe institutions and govern- 
ment of Russia are calculated in an 
eiitraordinaty degree to ^foster in all 
ranks this ambitious spirit, ar^ turn 
it in a permanent manner to the pur- 
poses of national elevation. Thtugh 
property is l^ereditary in its descent, 
and titles follow the same destinatfon, 
rank is personal and depends en- 
tire]^ upon military grade or tho 
sovereign’s employment. Thus, a gene- 
ral of the emperor’s creaticgi takes pre- 
cedonce of a prince or count by birth; 
and tho highest noble, if he has not a 
4iommiB8ion in the army, finds himself 
l^ithout cither a place or consideration 
in society. This curious combination 
of the European principle of tho he- 
reditary descent of honours, with 
Asiatic maxim that all rank is personal 
only, anti flows from the gift of or 
office under tho monarch, leads, how- 
ever, to hardly any of the embarrass- 
ments in practice which might a priori 
be exi>ected.* For as the necessity of 
mUitaiy office to confer personal rank 
is everywhere known, and, from the 
warlike turn of the people, cordially 
acquiesced in, it is universally sought 
after, and no ono thinks of aspiring to 
any place in society who is not either 
actually, or by the emperoFs gift, in 
the imperial army. The necei^iy of 
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this real or fictitious military rank 
creates a multiplication of military 
honours and designations, 'which is 
not a little foreiguera, 

and sometimes excites a smile even in 
the Russians themselyes;* b^it it is 
admirably calculated to foster ajvfcr- 
like spirit in the people, and, by keep- 
ing dive the feeling that distinction is 
to be won only Jf)y militaiy honours, 
to procure for thefation the reality of 
military success. a 

12. In consequence of this univer- 
sality of the military spyit, and all-pre- 
vailing sway of military ambition, the 
whole energies of the nation are, to an 
extent which appears almost incredible 
to one of the democratic states of 
western Europe, absorbed in the pro- 
fession of arms. From the Empe^rs 
son to the peasant’s child, the career 
of ambition lies in the same channel ; 
the same objects of desire infitfitno and 
animate the heart. In the firdt years 
of infancy, the mind of the young 
Coosarowich Js warmed by the recital 
of tlmo exploits of his father’s war- 

* %Tlicro Is another distinction in Bussio, 
the iVcquonoy of which puzzled us not a 
littV>--that of ffmeral. We hild heard several 
people, dlstinsfuishid neither by warlike 
looks nor dress, spoken of ns generals ; some 
of whom wore treated by the young olfcers 
with very little deference. One proved to 
bo the director of a theatre^ who held the 
office by glftpof the Emperor, as many do 
who have never been in the army. ' dt is 
lavished in a way which makes it perfectly 
worthless. We heard of au apothecary Who 
iSvO general, and the Empress's accoucheur 
may be lieutonant-cclonol. A penniless lietii- 
tenant, with his epaulettes on his shouldors, 
will got horses instantly in tnivulling, when 
a merchant who has thousands must wait 
fo^hours ; so universal is the respect pmd to 
iniTita^ milk." — BasaiKER’s Ausria, i. 210, 
211. These arc trifles; but they lure straws 
which show how the wind sets. 

t ** In the Interior of the oaUe UaTuhe of 
the imperial palace at Bt Petersburg, on each 
side of the door, were placed two ot the finest 
grenadiers of the romraent, ^measuring at 
least six feet two or throe inches. When wo 
had passed these in the outer hall, to our 
amazement we beheld the two little grand- 
dukes standing as sentinels, and dressed 
witli minute exactness as privates of the 
Togimeui^ with their knapsacks, gre.atcoat8, 
vm bavi'osiioks, all in marching order. To 
thn inexpressible amusement of everybody, 
l^ha Emperor himself then put the little 
J^ncea througii tfio manual and platoon 
exercises, which they both did incompai'- 
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riors ; the long series of Russian vic- 
tories is ever present to his mind ; bis 
earliest feelingof exultation, his proud- 
est day in life, is when he is first array- 
ed in the mimic garb of the invincible 
grenadiers, who have carried the Mus- 
covite standards in triumph to Faris^ 
Erivan, and Adrianople.t He grows 
up finder the influence of the same 
feelings; the troops salute him, not 
with the title of emperor, but of 
“ father ;”*and his familiar and uni- 
form appellation to them is, not sol- 
diers, but “children.”$ The empire, 
in the opinion of the Muscovite pea- 
sant, is a ^st family, of which the 
Czar is the head ; the chief interest of 
all its members is to enlarge the pos- 
sessions and extend the glory of tho 
domestic circle ; and their first duty 
to obey tho imperial commands, and 
sacrifice tljemselves or their children, 
wh^n required to tho imperial will. 

13. when such is tho tone of mind 
which pervades the palace and the pea- 
santry, at may readily be believed, that 
the spirit of all the intermediate classes, 

ably. The universal delight, from the oldest 
general to the lowest subaltern of the guards, 
was somothingl cannot descinbo." — I^ ndok- 
deruy's Tour to Jlmeiop i. 248. The author 
has tlio satisfaction of giving an entire con- 
firiaation to this statement, if any were 
wanting, from the evidence of his highly 
respected friend. General Toheffkino, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas, and chief 
u^the mining engineers of Russia, who has 
frequently seen tho little grand-dukes on 
mimic diity on these interesting occasions. 

‘ X ** The troops do not salute, but, os every 
diviM.cn passes, the Emperor hails them with 
the accustomed cheer of *How are you, 
my children f* To which they reply, in en- 
thusiastic roar, *We thank you, faiher.^ 
Tho corps having defiled, tho Emperor again 
tpuches his hat to all the officers, saying, 

* Adieu, messieurs;’ and then, walking from 
tho regiment, he exclaims, * I «m satisfied 
with your zeal and conduct, my children.* 

* We’ll do better next time,' is then the cry 
from the battalions; and, in the midst of 
this shout, his imperial mtdosty, accom- 
panied by the little Ctesarowiem, mounts his 
open phietou, and drives offi”— 'Londonder- 
ry’s Travels in, Mussia, i. 224. The first time 
that tho author heard these striking expres- 
sions used by tho Czar and his troops was at 
Paris in May 1814, when Alexander reviewed 
his Guards on the road firom tho hairier of 
Neuilly to St Cloud. He will never forget 
the impression which these words, ropojitcd 
by thirty thousand voices, in accents of rap- 
turous enthusiasm, produced on his mind. 
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and, in effect, of the whole empire, is 
essentially military, and that their 
energies are almost exclusively devoted 
to warlike pursuits. In truth, this ob- 
ject entirely occupies their thoughts, 
and everything else is comparatively 
neglected. Commerce, though flourish- 
ing,* is held in little estimation, and 
is for the most part engrossed byathe 
merchants of the English factory. 
Agiiculture, though not less than in 
the American states the inain source 
of the national strength, is loft to the 
boors, who prosecute it as their fathers 
did before them; and, in consequence, 
make little advance in iniprovcd me- 
thods of cultivation. Judicial and 
other civil employments, save diplo- 
macy, are held in utter contempt ; + 
the whole youth of the empire who 
aspire to any station in society, arc 
bred for the army. One ht^pdred and 
eighty thousand young men, the ^ower 
of the population, comprising ten thou- 
sand officers, among whom are found 
almost all its talent and energy, are 
constantly at the public seminaries, t 
where military education is taught in 
the very best manner, and the whole 
knowledge communicated is of a kind 

1835. 1838. 

Kublea. Kublen. 

•Exports of Bussio, 107,033,003 12l).001,%62 
Imports, . . . 165,086,702 ] BO, 918,929 
— LoND.di. 145. 

t ** Nothing astonishes the Hussion £fe 
Tolish noblomen so much as seeing the csfi- 
matioii in which the civil professiesns, ind 
especially the bar, are hold in Great Britain.' 
The judicial profession, and the whole class 
of Icf^ practitioners, are cveiy where de- 
spised and wretchedly piud; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the taking of bribes is all 
but universal."— BanuNsn, i. 844, 350. — A 
young Polish nobleman once cnorgeticallv 
expressed to the author how much he haa 
been ‘'oftrayd" when he hoard that Sir 
Walter Scott was an avocat; tuid if those 
pages should fall under the eye of any simi- 
lar military youth, he will probably be not 
less horrihea at hading the author has been 
bred to the profession of Cicero and Be- 
mosthonos. 

j: llifllitary pupils at military schools 1S38. 
under tho Grand-duke Michael, 8,733 
Pupils at Navy-boord schools, . 2,221 

Pupils at schools under Minister- 
at-War, 169,024 

179,981 

— Krusenstern, 79; and LoimoNDERRY, ii. 
15S. 
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to bo available in warlike pursuits. 
Europe boa much need to consider 
well how the pressure of sixty millions 
of, men, doubling almeet every half 
century, directed by the whole talent 
ofAhe lotion, educated at such semi- 
nariM, la to be averted. And those 
who believe that a pacific era is arising 
— that commercial interests are to 
rule the world, and qpe great deluge 
of democracy to overwhelm all other 
iustitutioni^ would do well to contem- 
plate the spirit'and institutions of this 
state, which now possesses a fourteenth 
I of tho inhabitants and an eighth part 
of the whole surface of the globe. 

14. As a natural consequence of this 
warlike spifft, and of the military in- 
stitutions in the empire, military hon- 
our^ badges, aud other insignisy are 
universal, and distributed both to civil 
and military servants, with a profusion 
which i0b an Englishman appeatfs in- 
judlciofis, and materially lessens their 
real value as a badge of merit. In 
the midst of these num^ous decora- 
tions, however, there is one twhlch 
none can wear but those who have 
really earned it, which cannot b^ its 
nature be ^ostituted to unworthy 
objects, and of which the Empero^ is 
more proud than of \he English order 
of tile Garter— the medal given to all 
the soldiers who had served in the 
campaign of 1812. With ibis excep- 
tiony however, and notwithstanding 
thovnumerous attempts to create dis- 
tinctions by classes in the orders, they 
appear, at least to am English eye, ex- 
ceedingly common ; and Mcttemich 
expressed this feeling with his usual 
felicity, when, on seeing at a Bussuu 
party English aml^sador en&r 
the room in a plain blue coat, amidst 
the galaxy of stars with which he was 
Bun*ouuded^ he exclaimed — ^'Mafoit 
il est bien distingud T 

15. The nfilit^ strength of the em- 
pire is proportioned to its vast physi- 
cal resouroes, aud tho strong waruke 
disposition which distinguishes its in- 
habitants. It consists at present, (1840), 
accoi’ding to the authority of Mar- 
shal Manhont and the Marquis of Lon- 
dondeiTy, who had access to the best 
sources of information, of six corps, or 
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separate armies of the line, comprising 
seventy -two regiments of infantry*, 
twenty-f(?ur of light cavalry, ninety 
batteries of foot, and twelve of ho;;&e- 
artilleiy. Each regiment of infantry 
contains seven battalions of a thous^d 
men each ; of which six are alwt^ on 
active service, and the seventh at the 
depot in the interior; so that the in- 
fantry of the lif-e musters, at least on 
paper, above fiverhundrod thousand 
men. In addition to thic there are 
twelve regiments of infantry and twelve 
of cavalry, twelve batttiies of foot and 
four of horse-artillery, in the Guards ; 
twelve regiments of grenadiers on foot, 
four on horseback, and seventeen gre- 
nadier batteries. There are^lao twenty- 
four regiments of heavy reserve cavaliif^ 
and twelve batteries of reserve h^rse- 
artillery; and the corps of the Cau- 
casus, of Orenburg, of Siberia, Finland, 
and the interior, which numbelf among 
them no less than a hundre<P battal- 
ions of a thousand men each, forty 
regiments o^orse, and thirty-six ba^ 
torieiPif aitillery. Besides these forces, 
the Emperor has at his disposal one 
hundred and forty-six regiments of 
Cogsacks, each eight hundred strong, 
of which fifty-six c^mefrom the steppes 
of the Don, and are superior to any 
troops in the world for the service of 
light cavalry. If these immense bodies 
of men mre complete, they would 
number above eight hundred andfjSy 
thousand infantry, and two h^u<mcd 
and fifty thousand horse, 'l^t the 
ranks are far froifi being filled Up : in- 
numerable officers in every grade have 
an interest in representing the efiec- 
ti^ force as greater than it really is, 
as they draw pay and rations for tho 
whole, and appropriate tho aliowanccs 
of the men of straw to themselves ; 
and in no service in the world is the 
difference so considerable between the 
muster-rolls of an army oti paper, and 
the real number of sabres and bayo- 
nets it can bring into the field. Still, 
after making eveiy allowance for these 
well-kpown deficiencies, it is not going 
too far to assert, that Russia, without 
weakening her establishments in the 
fortresses and the interior, can pro- 
'duce four hundred thousand infantry, 
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one hundred thousand horse, and fifty 
thousand artillerymen, for offensive 
<Jperations beyond her frontier, though 
it would require more than a year to 
bring even the half of this immense 
force to bear on any one point in Eu- 
rope or Asia. 

16. Tho total revenues of the em- 
pire^ at this, moment do not exceed 
£14,000,000, (one hundred and forty 
millions of fiorius), and are derived 
from a caj^itation-tax, to which evoiy 
individual in the empire alike, whether 
serf or free, is subjected ; a tax on tho 
capital of merchants; the crown do- 
mains, whiph yield. a large part of 
the public income, and arising from 
the obrok, or personal duty paid by 
the peasants of the crown, and the 
rent of*the lands which they cultivate ; 
the customhouse duties ; tho tax on 
the sale o{ heritable propeHy, which 
is satqd at five per cent;«.the duty on 
spirits ; the salt monopoly ; and tho 
produce of tho imperial mines. It 
may appear Burprising how forces so 
immenae can bo maintained by reve- 
nues so inconsiderable ; but thejnaivel 
ceases when the extremely small sums 
which suffice for the pajr of the troops 
are taken into consideration. Dr J ohn - 
son's celebrated saying, “ that eggs are 
a ^nny the dozen in the Highlands, 
not because eggs are many, but because 
pence are few," was never more strongly 
exemplified. The cost of a foot-soldier 
for a year in Russia is little more than 
a third of what it is in France, and a 
fifth of his cost in Great Britain;* in 


* Cost of a foot-Bolclicr for' a year in tho fol- 
lowing countries Franci. £ $, 


Russia. 

• Austria, . 
Prussia, 
France, 
England, . 


120 or 4 16 
212 „ 8 9 
240 „ 9 12 
340 „ 13 12 
£38 .. 21 10 


to be explained alone by the difforeuce hi 
the value of money in each of these states 
when applied to the purchase of tho neoes- 
sarics of life ; for between some of them, 
Gspoctally France and Great Britain, this 
dilforence ^ inconsiderable. Much more is 
owing to the diflforence in the habits of en- 
joyment and good living in the working 
oltiBses in the European states ; and in tins 
respect the British soldier, as well as citi- 
zen, stands far ahead of ail the rest.— Mar- 
MONT, Koyopef, i. 189, 100. 
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the cavaliy and artillery the difference 
is still more striking. The nominal 
l)ay of the soldier — ^nearly a ruble (»i* 
about ls.)a‘day — is not inconsiderable; 
but BO much of it is intercepted by 
rations and other deductions, some of 
which go to enrich his officers, that he 
lias not half a farthinff per diem to 
spend on his own comforts — a pittopce, 
small as it is, which is nearly double 
what is enjoyed in the sea service. 
The Cossacks receive 8s. 6Q. of clear 
pay annually, out of which they are 
obliged to furnish themselves with 
starched neckcloths. As some compen- 
sation, ho we vei*, for the 1 iinited amount 
of his pay, every Russian soldier be- 
comes free on entering the army; and 
he is entitled to his discharge after 
twenty years* service, on which occa- 
sion ho receives four or five hundred 
rubles (£16 or £20) to stock a farm as- 
signed to hiip on the crown don^ai^s. 

17- Predial slavery, as all the world 
knows, is general in Russia, excepting 
in the crown domains, and the terri- 
tories of the Cossacks and M^ilo-Rus- 
siaus in the south, where personal 
freedom has been long established. 
This sullen line of demarcation, hoiv- 
ever, is m\ich less strongly miirked 
there than in many other countries, 
from the custom which prevails* of 
the master allowing the serfs who 
have a turn for commerce or the 
arts, to engage in such lucrative e:«t- 
ployments, and realise thei^ gains 
for themselves, upon paying him a 
certain obrok, or capitation tax annu- 
ally — a practice which almost lets into 
the industrious slave the blessings of 
freedom. Evop to those who remain 
at their pristine occupations of tbi 
axe and the plough, the bond which 
attaches them to the soil, though 
often felt as galling at one period of 
life, proves a blessing at another. The 
labourers on an estate constitute, 
as they formerly did in the West In- 
diSa, the chief part of its value; and 
thus the proprietor is induced to take 
care of his sUves by the same motives 
which prompt him to do so with his 
buildings or cattle. 

18. Relief in sickness, care of orphans, 
maintenance of the maimed^ or in old 


age, are important advantages to the 
hibouring classes even in the mo.st fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with all 
the facilities for rendering themBelves 
independent, which the habits of civil- 
ised and the power of accumulat- 
ing .^d preserving capital arising fi^m 
the interchange of commerce, afford. 
But iu rude periods, when these advan- 
tages are unknown, aj^d the means of 
providing during vigour, for the 
weakness, life, do not exist, they are 
of inestimable value. The long wont 
of such maint^anco and care for tha- 
poor is the true secret of the misery 
of Ireland; it would be a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, in lieu of the desti- 
tution of ffeedom, to obtain the pro- 
t^tiou of slavery.* Stripes, insults, 
anji compulsory labour are no light 
evifi; but tliey are as nothing compar- 
ed to the wasting agonies of famine, 
the viofbuce of ill-directed and ubgov- 
eruablc^ passions, which never fail to 
seize upon prematurely emancipated 
man. The servitude and^orced indus- 
try of the serf fill up the intenal, the 
long and important interval, between 
the roving independence of the safage, 
who lives by»the chase or the milk of 
his herds, and the voluntary toil of 
the fx’eeinan, around whom artificial 
wanAs have thrown the unseen but 
riveting chains of civilised life. But 
for its existence, this wide oiiusm could 

• * I have no hcsltiitiou in aayingr. that 
the c^i^itiou of the peasantry in Itassia is 
far su^rior to the same class in Ireland. 
Provisions «(ro pluntifuii good, and cheap; 
good' comfortable log-houses ore to be seen 
in every village; immense droves of cattlo 
are scattered over unlimited pastures ; and 
whole forests of fuel may be h.'vd fur a 
W 1 th ordinary care and eoofiomy the Itussi.'iu 
peasant mlfcy become rich, especially in those 
villages situated between the two capitals. 
In Siberia, scarcely any full-grown man ia 
to be found among the convicts who has notr 
two or three horses, aud as many cattle 
and they yield him, from the price paid for 
their labour arthc government prices, a sum 
adequate to the purchase of a i>ouud and a 
half of meat and three of bread daiV, in 
addition to the produce of the laud allotted 
t«> the convicts." — Cochrane’s Travel* in 
Rwna and Siberia, i. 79, and 100. It would 
be a happy day for the Irish peasantry, the 
slaves of their own heedless aud savage pas- 
sions, could they exchange places with tba. 
Siberian convicts, subjected to the less griev- 
ous yoke of punishment and despotism. 
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never have been passed; for man will 
never labour -voluntarily till he has 
acquirad the habits and desires of an 
advanced stage in society; and thpse 
habits, when generally pervading the 
community, can exist only ^om ^e 
effect of previous centuries of ^aced 
labour. 

19. The army is kept np by a com- 
pulsory levy of ISO many per hundred 
or thousand, raiseJi by government un- 
der the authority of an imit^rial ukase. 
In general, five in a thousand is the 
annual quota which is nsquired; but on 
pressing occasions, two or three per 
hundred are demanded ; and on occa- 
sion of the French advance to Moscow, 
ten in the latter numberVere volun- 
tarily voted by the Russian noblfs. 
Each proprietor is obliged, in addition 
to the man, to furnish his outfit to gov- 
ernment, amounting to thirty -throe 
rubles (£1, 5s. lOd). The day cf draw- 
ing the men on the several ci^tates is 
one of universal mourning and lamen- 
tation. Tlufcouscript leaves his pater- 
nal l^me with scarce a hoj)e of ever 
seeing it again ; his mother and sisters 
nialte theair resound with their shrieks ; 
chains are often necessasy to secure his 
appearance at tbp appointed place of 
muster; and his companions accom- 
pany him in' tears for miles on thdtoad 
to his destination. In this, however, 
as in othes.* cases, where a separation 
fronvdld habits is induced by iri^sist- 
ible necessity, the human mind ere long 
bends to the force of circumstances. 
"With his militafy dress and the first 
use of arms, the young soldier puts 
off the recollection of former days; a 
ntw career of ambition, fresh rewards, 
hitherto unknown desires, stimulate 
his mind; he feels the dignity of a 
freeman, the elevation of a superior 
l)rofession, and not unfrequently the 
most painful moment in life is after- 
wards found to have beofi the nativity 
•of a more elevated state of existence, 
t jTn one instance only, the natural foel- 
in|j$^ of grief at the separation of the 
3|Mbg conscript from all who are dear 
io him, were overcome by a still holier 
feeling. When the regiments wero 
raised in pm^suauee of the gi^at levy 
iwhich followed the French advance to 


Moscow, tears were shed in abundanco j 
when those on whom the lot had fallen? 
took their departure; but they were! 
tears of joy and exultation ui>on thoj 
part of their relatives, not of sorrow;^ 
and the only houses in which real grief | 
was felt, were those whose sons were! 
not called on to join thoir comrades in| 
the» sacred duty of defending their f 
couutiy. 

20. Vast as ore the military resources 
which this system of regular conscrip- 
tion, in a country so immense, and con- 
taining a population so rapidly increas- 
ing, places at the disposal of the Rus- 
sian empei^r, they form by no means 
the whole of those on which he has to 
rely. Whole nations of soldiers are 
contained in the Muscovite dominions, 
and are ever ready to start into activ- 
ity at^a signal from the Czar. The 
MILITARY COLONIES constitute an im- 
portiipt and rapidly increasing part of 
the imperial possessions, and furnish 
no small addition to the warlike strength 
of the empire. They owe their origin 
to the Emperor Alexander, who, being 
struck with the advantages which simi- 
lar establishments on the frontiers of 
Transylvania had long .afforded to the 
Austrians in warding off the incursions 
of the Mussulman horse, resolved in 
1^17 to establish them on a great scale 
in different parts of his dominions.* 
The same system was extended and en- 
Itiged under the guidance of the able 
General De Witt, in the southern pro- 
vinces, in 1821. Several divisions of 
cavalry wero colonised in this manner; 
and a floating population of seventy 
thousand wandering tribes was located 
on the districts allotted to them, to 
burnish recruits for the troops. The 
holders of these lands, which they re- 
ceive from the crown, are bound, as 
the only payment they make for them, 
to lodge and maintain a soldier; and 
to labour for forty - four days in the 
year for the public works in progress 
in the country. There are already in 
the military colonies twelve thousand 
men, constantly ready and equipped, 

^ See for the Austrian frontier militaiy 
colonics, Marmont's i. 22(J, 22S; 

Walsh’s Constantinople^ 287 ; and Clarke's 
Ti-anls. 
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as a depot for the twenty regiments 
which are distributed in this manner; 
and tile warlike spiritof the youth from 
whom the recruits are fumisbed^ is 
perpetually kept alive by the recital of 
glories, perils, and plunder, which they 
Lear from the veterans who are settled 
on the lands. The military spirit thus 
•comes to animate the entire population; 
the esprit de corps is felt not by regi- 
ments alone, but bythe whole flourishing 
colony by whom they are sTirrounded. 
As the experiment has met with entire 
success, and there is no limit to the ex- 
tent of waste land which may be ap- 
])ropriated in the Muscovij^e dominions 
to these putpoBCS, it is difficult to see 
any bounds to the addition which may 
thus be made to the power of the Czar, 
by a system which siiperadds to the 
military tenure of the feudal i^es the 
regular organisation and powerful con- 
trol of modern government. « • 

21. The Cossacks are another race 
of colonised warriors, who all hold their 
lauds by military tenure, and are bound, 
when occasion requires, to •furnish 
the whole male population capable of 
bearing arms for the service of the 
state. Those of the Don inhabit a ter- 
ritory of immense extent: it spreads 
over no less than 57,600 square geo- 
graphical miles in extent — a surftce 
nearly two-thirds of that of the whole 
British Islands, and incomx^arably more 
level and fertile. Some pa.rt of it is^ 
fruitful as the Ukraine, and it is all 
destitute of hills. But a considerable 
portion, though covered with a velvet 
carpet of turf, is ppibably destined to 
remain for ever, from the want of rivers 
or brooks, inhabited only by nomad 
herdsmen. Unlike the peasants of tlm 
greater part of Russia, the people of 
this district are entirely relieved from 
the fetters of servitude. “ Free as a 
Cossack” is a common proverb through 
aR the south of the Muscovite domin- 
ions. Their political privileges, even 
in the midst of the Russian empire, 
approach to those of democratic equal- 
ity; and the active roving habits of 
the race are strongly exemplified even 
in those circumstances where they are 
fixed in one situation, and permanently 
engaged in the labours of agiiculture. 


Though their industry there is very 
conspicuous, the villages clean and 
thriving, the houses white and com- 
fqftable, and the pi*oduee of their fish- 
eries on the Don very considerable,* 
y^ tliq^ dispositions of the people arc 
sfllli^hose of their Scythian forefathers. 
Horses comprise thoir chief, often their 
only luxury; equestrian races or games 
their great deligh^ #ve hundred or 
a thousand stallicjis constitute the 
studs of tl^ great, threo or four are pos- 
sessed by we poor; bdundless pastures 
furnish to all the means of ample sub- 
sistence : and all are aliko ready, at 
the call of their beloved hetman, to 
follow his fortunes to the scenes of 
European jftunder or glory. 

^ 22. Under a pure and cloudless 
heqycn arc spread out the boundless 
steppes of the Ukraine, of which it was 
long ago said that **the sky is ever 
6erene,^nd storms and hurricanes arc 
unknoflrn.” One who has been accus- 
tomed to the gloomy forests, dark 
clouds, sterile lands an<^ marshes, of 
the noHh of Russia, can hardljpiigiire 
to himself the boundless fields waving 
with corn, the valleys strewed with the 
fresh down oi blooming vegetatiou^the 
meadows whoso luxuriant covering con- 
ceals from the eye the waters of the 
Btr<%ms. Still less can the habitations 
of the people in the northern |»art of 
the Muscovite dominions^ convey nn 
ideiv of the cottages in the Ukraine, 
built of carved trees covered with white- 
washed clay, with sniooth polished 
earthen floors. Tht dirty peasant of 
Great Russia, with his long tangled 
hair, bespeaks the Tartar rule ; while 
the villager of the north, with his c)par 
blue eyt^ and light brown hair, attests 
the Sclavonian blood. But iu the Uk- 
raine, the serious reflecting counte- 
nance of the man, Lis tall figure, half- 
shaven liead, long mustaches, and 
abrupt spe^h, discover the mingled 
descent of the ancient Russian and 
savage Asiatic. His dress bears marks 
of the Lithuanian and Polish rule of 

« The export of fish and caviare from the 
countiy of the Don Cossacks is no less than 
500,000 rubles, or about £:2r>,000 annually ; a 
sum equivalent to at least i:i00,000 a*ycar in 
this country.— Malte Buun, vi. 4U1{. 
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four centuries. Ho is slow, blood, and white with hones — where 

and of few words; but shrewd, intel- boitow grew’ abundantly.” 
ligont, and rigorous in the observance *24. It was amidst the misei^ and 
of promises, both given and received, from the effects of this constant devas- 
While the one lives entirely in tno tation,whichcontinuedforseveralcen- 
present, the other dw’ells chieffy on ^0 tunes, that the Cossack nation took 
past. Remind the Cossack of hitjifor- its rise. Two comers of land, over- 
mcrgloriC8,his reoenthiatoricalachicve- looked in the great atreams of conquest 
ments, and you have found the pass- to the south-west, remained as places 
port to his heart (I his countenance will of refuge for the fu^tives — one beyond 
brighten, his eye k*idle ; you will hear the Don, on the plains stretching to the 
the song of the steppe, rui4, be aston- Sea of Azol, and the other beyond the 
ished at the cheerfulness of .his disj)Osi- islands of the Dnieper, towards the 
tion. • Black Sea. They formed the cradle of 

23^ The origin of this singular people this singular mople,' as the Lagunse of 
accounts in a considerable degree W the Po wcrc^from a similar cause and 
tbeir peculiar character. Nature and at the same period, of tlfe Venetian 
man have stamped an iojpress upon Republic. About sixty miles below 
their minds which can never be efface^. Kiev, the Dnieper forms a variety of 
l^laced on the frontiers of Europe ^nd islands, ui)W’’ards of seventy in number. 
Asia, they have always dwelt in the The bajiks of the river, here fringed 
plains which, from the earlit*st ages, with woo(^ there steep or marshy — 
liave been the highway by wliffch Scy- thardeij^p caverns in the r»cky islands, 
thian violence passed on to divilised concealedbyspreading trees or tangled 
plunder. Amidst tombs which, rising thorn-bushes, offered a favourable place 
on either hand, far through the bound- of refuge, when the open country was 
less %\f»tes, marked the blood-stained overrun* by the bart)arians. At tho 
passage of the muHitudiuous nations epoch of the first general invasion of 
whoSre names, as Chateaubriand has the Tartars, and again during the Li- 
said, “ are known only to^od amidst thuanian wars, many persons found 
walls raised by unknown hands, and shelter hero ; and their number was 
cemeteries whitening with the bones of subsequently increased by the arrival 
Rus3ian8,|luhgarians, Inthuaniansfuiid of fldventurers, guided by necessity or 
Poles, the Tiirtars still discerned the the love of change ; by deserters from 
tracks w£ich led from their far-distant the Lithuanian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
steppes the seat of civilised man. Wallachian ranks; by fugitives from 
Flights of rapacious birds announced Tartar tbondage; or by serfs escaping 
their approach, and the mournful omen from the oppression of their lords, 
was confirmed by^the glowdng sky that The motley crew was at first held toge? 
reddened os their torches consumed ther, and prevented from overstepping 
the villages. The barbarian hordes, its limits, by a rule enforcing, during 
ini^heir sudden attacks, overpowered the common calamity, celibacy, fishing, 
tho inhabitants, and seized fruits nad hard labour. Gradually, as the 
of their tdl boiore the warlike pro- danger rolled away, these restrictions 
prietors could assemble from their cas- were forgotten, and they ventured upon 
ties for their defence. Prompt in ag- secret excursions to the neighbouring 
gresfrion, prompter still in flight, they plains, which, by degrees, extended 
dragged into captivity the youth of down the Dnieper, and along the shores 
both sexes, driving off the herds, and of the Black Sea, to the very walls of 
leaving behind them only the silence Constantinople. In more peaceable 
and the corpses of the slain, times, they spread over the adjoining 
Imwlthstanding this ceaseless havoc, plains, fed vast flocks on the steppes, 
population still sprang up afresh and cultivated the earth; and there, in 
4ipon that beautiftil soil; cut up, as it huts built of clay, they led a rude life, 
was, says a Sclavonian poet, “ by the mindful only of the subsistendte of tho 
tramp of horses, fertilised by human moment. But they retained the char- 
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acter imprinted on them by their ori- 
gin, their necessities, and their situa- 
tion. Pishing in the Don and the Dniei 
per ever remained, and. still continues, 
a favourite occupation of the people, 
and a principal source of their wealth; 
the necessity of flight to existence was 
constantly felt; and the nation, true 
to its origin, still looked for its riches 
in prosperity, its refuge in adversity, 
to the swiftness of its steeds. ** Let 
the fliuno of invasion,” said they, "con- 
sume our huts : in a week wc will 
plant new hedges, All up our ditches 
with earth, cover our thorns with reeds 
— soon others shall arise. Sooner shall 
the foe bo wearied .with Tlestractiou 
than we with restoration.” 

25. Independence, amidst a woi*ld of 
serfs, gavo charms to this precarious 
existence; freedom sweetened the toils 
and lightened the dangers of tl*se un- 
fettered rovers. Their owrf industry/ 
the spoils of others, brought *thom 
plenty: mounted on swift chargers, 
free as the wind of the steppes, they 
enjoyed their liberty; and generations 
grew up amidst tho clashing ot dwords 
and the song of battle. Singing the 
airs of his native wilds, the Cossack of 
former days left his home on an expe- 
dition to Azof, Sinope, or Constantino- 
ple; a beautiful captive often became 
his wife, the richest stuifs his attire, 
his enemies* best weapons his arms. 
He returned home with his trophieif, 
distributed his spoils, and took no care 
for the morrow: but the tropfiies of 
his prowess were religiously preserved; 
His children x^layed with his sword, or 
arrayed themselves in the panoply of 
his enemies. These habits still con- 
tinue, though the objects and scene 
his warfare are changed; and the Cos- 
sack youth point to the cuirasses of 
the French horsemen, or the standards 
of the Imperial Guard preserved in 
their churches; and honour these prizes 
of recent valour, as their ancestors did 
the {.rophies of Trebizond or the spoils 
of Constantinople. 

26. Nearly the whole Cossacks of the 
Don, capable of bearing arms, attended 
the standard of PLatoff to the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, and by their inde- 

you IX. 


fatigable activity as light Horse, mainly 
contributed to the astonishing results 
of the campaign. Nothing now arrests 
so certainly the volatile ^outh of the 
plaftis of the Don as the recitid, by the 
old warriors, of their exploits on the 
fieHs of* Germany and i^noe, their 
tales ‘nf the marvels of Paris, of the 
wines and the women of the south. 
The shining armour of the cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guaid; the trophies of 
the hard-foi^ht fleA of Eylau, [antCf 
Chap. XLiv.^ 67]; the eagles and stan- 
dards which we|e won amidst the can- 
nonade of Leipsio, hang, the objects of 
universal veneration, in the church of 
Tcherksisk, the principal town of their 
country. And though their institu- 
tions are so free as almost to rival the 
ridnoua democratic constitution of Po- 
landt the turbulence of pastoral repub- 
licanism is gradually yielding to the 
seductiens and the ^dress of the im- 
perial fourt, and on all important 
occasions it is effectually drowned in 
the indelible passion for warfare and 
plunder, • ^ 

27. Above a hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks, distributed in one hundred ^nd 
sixty -four regiments, are now to be 
found in the muscovite armies ; th%ir 
physical force, and Hio vast influence 
whiqli they exerted in the later years 
of the war, render them an object of 
serious importance and inl^est to all 
the European states. The word “ Cos- 
sack” means a volunteer, or free parti* 
Ban; their whole service is voluntary; 
one of their most hi^ly valued privi- 
leges is, that they cannot be chained, 
when enrolled &nd on the march to 
the military stations, as the other con- 
scripts of Russia are, when they prove 
refractor^f. They hold tfieir lands by 
military tenure ; and, by the terms of 
it, every individual is obliged to serve 
four years in the Russian armies, and 
this they do m time of peace for a mere- 
ly nominal pay. This service is to them 
rather an amusement and delight than 
a duty. Trained from early childhood 
to the use of the lance and sword; fa- 
miliarised to the management of the 
small but active horse, which can un- 
dergo almost any fatigue, and seldom 
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falls even in the roughest country, the 
young Cossack joyfully mounts the 
playfellow and companion of his boy- 
hood, and wtjpds his way, exulting, to 
the unknown but oft-imagined sc^iies 
of distant plunder. At home he is 
kind, gentle, and domestic in ifishaKts ; 
but when called to foreign warfOTe, he 
assumes at once the ferocious habits 
of his Scythian ancestors. Pillage is 
their principal* oC^^ect, and the whole 
produce of their iiaraudi^ which will 
admit of being carried, is scowed away 
below the saddle ; so t^t, after a long 
campaign, they sit fully a foot above 
the backs of their horses. They seldom, 
in former wars, gave quarter; but iu 
the campaign of 1812, and the subse- 
quent years, Alexander promised them 
a ducat for every French prisoner tlfey 
brought in, which soon produceda plen- 
tiful harvest of captives.' 

28. Like other Asiatic horsumen, to 
whom they belong by descent, if not 
by birtb, the Cossac]^ do not attack 
in a close body like the European Cava- 
Iier8,,}>ut in*li atoann, or loose charge, 
where each man selects his individual 
antagonist; and, with a loud hourrUf 
they bear furiously doYn upon thoir 
of^ioDents. In the courso of the war 
in Germany, however, in 1813, they 
came to act in a more regular an^sys- 
tetnatio manner; and both then, and 
in the campaign in the following spring 
in Fiuiice, frequently and succes^ully 
charged squares, and perfoimcd all the 
duties of regulai' cavaliy. But it is 
chiefly in the s^dee of light troops 
that tho Cossacl^ are seen to advan- 
tace, and then their services are invalu- 
ume. Never had an army such eyes as 
tfiey furnish; none ever possessed a 
host capable' of drawing such a screen 
before the observation of the enemy. 
Moimted on their hardy little horses, 
they have frequently been known to 
travel a hundred miles ix twenty-four 
hours, loaded with arms and plunder; 
and, in their heaviest marching order, 
they plunge into rivers, thread mo- 
rasses, ex{3ore thickets, and cross the 
most fearful deserts, whether parched 
by the heats of summer or charged 
with tho snows of winter. No army 
with the Cossacks iu its front need fear 


a surprise; none with them heading 
the pursuit of it can be secure against 
one. Their velocit}', activity, and cour- 
age, render them peculiarly dangerous 
to a retreating, often fatal to a flying 
enemy. When the rear-guard halts, 
and a respectable force collects to op- 
pose their incursions, they never hazard 
an attack, but fly without hesitation, 
like the Peurthiaus of old, till a more 
favoui-able opportunity of rene wlbg the 
pursuit o6ours ; and when the enemy 
again retires, they press upon his re- 
treating columns, inundate the country 
on all sides of his lino of march, and 
are frequently to be seon a huudi'od 
miles in adVance of the main body of 
tho pursuing force. 

29. Tho naval power of Russia, 
though far from being inconsiderable, 
and now an object of well-founded and 
serious alarm to Great Britain, is not 
tl^ directfion which the patlonal spirit 
natumlly takes, nor that from which 
durable danger to other states is pro- 
bably to be apprehended. At present^ 
the Eojperor Nicholas has thirty ships 
of tho line and twenty* two powerful 
frigates at Oroustadt; besides sixteen 
of the line and twelve frigates in the 
Black Sea. It has been maintained 
nearly at that level for the last thirty 
years; and what renders it peculiarly 
formidable to England is, that this 
large force is not distracted by the de- 
fence of any colonies or distant posses- 
sions ; that it is kept constantly on the 
war establishment, and with stores and 
provisions on board ready for imme- 
diate operations; that the Balticfleet iu 
summer manoeuvres for some months 
with thirty thousand men on board; 
|.hat, though extremely defleient in 
nautical ekill, the Russians are admir- 
ably trained to the practice of gun- 
neiy, and stand with devoted resolu- 
tion to their pieces alike iu naval as 
militaiy war;^ and that> under pro- 
tection of the bastions of Crunstadt, 
and tlie castles of the Dardanelles, 
they possess alike in the north and the 
south impregnable places of refuge. 

30. Still, though the danger to Eng- 
land is doubtless great while such a 

* “Lay yourself alongside a Frenchman; 
but outmanoeuvre a IlussiatL”— Nelson. 
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force lies within a fortnight’s sail of 
London, with hai'dly any fleet at the 
disposal of the British government to^ 
protect the English shores,* it is evi- , 
dent that it is not from the naval power 
of Russia that the liberties of Europe 
are permanently to be endangered. | 
The spirit of the nation is essentially I 
military: territorial conquest, not com- 1 
merely extension or distant colonisa-J 
tion, i#her destined path. JPhe des- i 
potic nature of the government, the 
closing of the Baltic by ice during half 
the year, and of the Euxinc by the 
gates of the Dardanelles during the 
whole, are alike inconsistent jyith naval 
greatness. If England were animated 
with her ancient national spirit, and her 
government were of sufficient strength 
to direct a part of her vast maritime 
resources into the public service, she 
might behold with contempt^he play- 
thiog of the Csar performing its mimic 
evolutions on the Baltic. In the words 
of Demosthenes to the Athenian peo- 
ple, to whose situation in regard to 
Philip that of Britain to Russia is these 
times bears a striking, even a foai'ful 
resemblance — ** It is your weakness i 
which is his strength ; and he owes his 
present increase of power infinitely I 
more to your indolence than to his 
own exertions.” * j 

31. Thero is one remarkable |>cculi- 
arity of the Russian empire, which, to 
the people of the British Isles, is a snb^ 
jeet of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. Rich as her territories are in 
agricultural productions, there is one 
mineral, without which she can never 
attain to manufacturing greatness, 
which is almost altogether wanting. 
Coal is scarcely, to be found to the west 
of the Ural mountains ; at least, where 
it is discovered, it exists in such incon- 
siderable strata as to bo not worth 
working. The lid of the box in which 
this viduahle mineral is found in the 
British Islands is there ; the bottom, 
of red sandstone, is there also; but 
the intermediate seams of coal and iron- 

* ** It is a mistake to say that Great Bri- 
tain is utterly unprotected. Sho has thne 
ships of the Htu, and three guard-siUps afloat, 
to protect the shores of Eufpland.” — Speech 
8iii CuARLBS Adam, Lord of the AdmiraHg, 
House of Cmmins^ March 8, 1839. PaW. Ikb. 
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stone are very rarely found.t The 
latter occurs indeed in some places, 
and at Toula extensive ironworl^ exist 
for ^he internal supply of the empire ; 
but without coal she can never corn- 
pet^ in the supply of great manufac- 
tories with conutries where fuel is 
supplied from the spontaneous bounty 
of nature in the mineral regions of the 
earth. Thus the des^ifties of England 
and Russia are as cletrly traced out by 
the hand oilnature, in the physical 
peculiarities of the two countries, as 
they are in thc^ moral character and 
disposition of their respective inhabi- 
tants: 

32. They obviously intended for 
greatness in difiereut lines; they are 
caleulated to grow witli each other’s 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. The world is largo enough 
for both ^ and each will discharge , its 
duty, ana perform its mission best, by 
avoiding^nterference with the path of 
the other. Destitute of coal, and scan- 
tily supplied with ironstoiae — ^with its 
principal harbours blocked 

the year by ice, and the greater part 
of its population far removed from {he 
ocean in the midst of vsist agincultun,! 
or pastoral plains — tb^ people of Rus- 
sia are as manifestly disqualified from 
attaidlng commercial or manufacturing 
greatness, astheyare calculatedby their 
vast numbers, enduring valouf, and sub- 
missis obedience to their chiefs, to 
attain the summit of military power. 
Abounding with coal, richly endowed 
with ironstone, encirclficl by the storms 
of the German and Atlantic oceans, 
placed midway between European civil- 
isation and American increase, Gl ocA 
^Britain is as clearly marked out by na- 
ture to be the workshop of the world, 
as she is evidently fitted, by the indus- 
trious habits, active character, aud in- 
dependent spirit of her inhabitante, to 
perform the §reat work of maritime 
colonisation throughout the globe. 

33. Justice is veual throughout the 
whole Muscovite, os in all oriental do- 

t This important fact 1 had from my high- 
ly valued friend Sir Roderick Murchison, 
President of the Geologic.^ Society of Lon- 
don, whose recent travels in Russia have 
elicited so much valuable information in re- 
gard to the mineral riches that empire. 
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minions. The judges are numerous, advantages, overlook the elevation of 
and abundant means of appeal, osten- merit, even from the humblest ranks, 
sibly oalculatcd to check injustice, are (to situations where they may thus ad- 
provided. But the one thing needful vance the national fortunes. It is the 
is generally wanting — ^a conscientious constant practice of the imperial mini- 
spirit, strict discharge of dyl^ omthe sters to promote young men of dis- 
bench, and public respect, vheir tinguished talent from the military' 
functions. This is the natural conse- or ecclesiastical schools into the civil 
qucnce of the military spirit of the o^ces; and as almost the whole youth 
people, and thf almost exclusive direc- ^f the empire who receive any educa- 
tion of the nati4$Lal resources to war- cion are to be found at one or dthcr of 
like preparations. The %g^ries of the these seihinaries, and their number ex- 
judges of all grades are .so miserably ceeds two hundred thousand, it is not 
small, that they are driven almost by surprising that a vast mass of talent 
necessity to eke them out by presents thus brought to bear upon the desti- 
from the suitors ; and so low does the nies of th| state. The example of Ma- 
judicial office stand in common estima- ria Theresa, whose discerning eye dis- 
tion, that this is considered at once covered a future Thugut in the clever 
natural and unavoidable in such func- answers of a boy of fourteen in a pub- 
tionapes. Hothing surprises tby^Rus- lio hospital at Vienna, has found many 
sians so much as to find that it does imitators in the Muscovite rulers; and 
not equally stain the English ermine, in the search of talent they are limited 
An equal and impartial administration tg np localities, and willingly draw di- 
of justice is the appropriate Imd pecu- plomatic ability from foreign states, or 
liar blessing of a free government; it even from the ranks of their enemies, 
can neither exist in a despotic mou- 35. It is the comparatively iinrc- 
archy nor a democratic republic; for, stricted power of doing this which con- 
in the first case, there is nothing to stitutes one great source of the strengiU 
cotmterbalanco the frowns of the sove- of absolute monarchies : it is the nc« 
reign — in the second, tp withstand the ccssity of sacrificing talent to influence, 
l)as8ion8 of the people. in ordinary times, in almost every de- 

34. But, for the same reason, the partmeut of the slate, which is the chief 
Russian monarchy is, in the gtnerul <£tuse of the acknowledged inferiority 
case, greatly superior to the British in of the x>ublic servants, whether civil or 
external oegotiation ; and the diplo- militai'y, in constitutional monarchies, 
macy of the cabinet of St James’s^or the @ut, for the same reason, the rulers of 
Tuileries has seldom proved a match a freq government, when public danger 
for that of St Petersburg. This is the or the necessities of the times have 
obvious result alike of the independ- compelled them to overlook the ordi- 
ence of the goveniment of popular con- na;:y sources of ittfluence, and seek for 
trol, the strong ambitious spirit by talent ivherever it is to he found, have 
^ich the nation is animated, and the an incomparably wider field to search, 
concentration of nearly th| whole of rand, in general, will in the end bring a 
its civil tdent in this one department, greater and more widespread mass of 
Ko seats in parliament are there to be talent to sustain the national fo'rtimes. 
won, no votes in the peers secured, by In the first case, the foresight and 
promoting titled frivolity or influen- energy of government supply the want 
tiul imbecility over the head of uncon- of vigour and animation in the inferior 
nected talent or diplomatic address, ranks of society; in the latter, the abil- 
The cabinet feels that temtorial ag- ity and information of the middle and 
gmndisement is the principal bulwark lower classes compensate, in the end, 
of the throne, and that a reign wluch the weakness and vacillation of ^vern- 
steps from acquisition to acquisition is ment. In the first instance, the gov- 
never likely to feel the want of popu- emment forces greatness upon the peo- 
larity. The nobles, aware of the abso- pie ; in the latter, the people force 
lute necessity of abilities to secure these greatness upon the government. Henco 
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the despotic state will be generally sue- 
cesaful in the outset of a contest; but 
the democratic community, if it with^ 
stands the shock, is more likely to prove 
victorious in the end; and hence a na- 
tion which, like the Roman in ancient, 
or the Biitish in India in modem times, 
unites the foresight of patrician direc- 
tion with the vigour of democratic ese- 
cution. can hardly fail, at least for ^ 
time, lo obtain the empire of Jhe world. 

36. But while the steady persever- 
ing policy of the imperial cabinet, join- 
ed to the remarkable succession of able 
sovereigns who, from the time of Peter 
the Great, have swayed the Russian 
scej)tre, has hitherto at least drawn 
forth talent in a surprising manner, 
both in the civil and military career, 
from the inferior ranks in the state; 
yeta latent, but almostincurahl^source 
of weakness is to be founc^in the all 
but universal corruption which i»r- 
vadea inferior functionaries in every 
part of the empii’e. Doubtless there 
are some exceptions even in humble 
stations ; and in the dignified aitua- 
tiona of governors of provinces or for- 
tresses, o|t^ high commands in the army, 
many of the most upright, patriotic, 
and honourable men in Europe are to 
be found. But these are the exc^ 
tions, not the rule. Generally spedk- 
Ing, corruption is universal in all but 
the higher of&ces of government, and 
oven among them it is far from beid^ 
unusual. The vast extent of the em- 
pire; the helpless condition and igno- 
rance of the great majority of its inha- 
bitants; the habits of abject submis- 
sion to authority which they have im- 
bibed from their relijgion, or derived 
from their eastern origin; the vicere* 
gal pomp in which the governors of 
the principal provinces live; the dis- 
tance of their governments from the 
central power; and. the boundless au- 
thority which they enjoy— all conspire 
to render abuses easy, detection diffi- 
cult, and punishment dangerous. The 
salaries enjoyed by the persons in au- 
thority are in general small, and their 
expenses considerable; it is'^rfectly 
understood, what is almost universally 
practised, that they make up the dif- 
ference in perquisites, presents^ or fees, 


wdiich soon degenerate into absolute 
corruption. The denunciation of crime 
is often followed by the discovery and 
pui^jshment of the criminal, seldom by 
restitution or redress : the official rob- 
be^omev in place of the private depre- 
datoi^nd the last state of the injured 
party is often worse than the first.* 

37. In every countiy, however, ex- 
cept the most degr^^ and those bor- 
dering on immediafe ruin, there is, 
practically {g^aking, some check on the 
abuses of government. This check, 
which in Turksy was long found in 
the religious sway of the ulema, or the 
armed terrors of the janissaries, who, 
though no small abuse themselves, were 
the chief restraint on abuses in others, 
he# hitherto in Russia been found in 
the gnwearied activity, moral courage, 
and impartial severity of the emperors. 
A secret police is established through 
allpartrof the Muscovite domimons. 
They aPe to Russia what the Lion’s 
Mouth was to Venice, and, in a certain 
degree, supply the want ci that perpe- 
tual check upon all but democratfb cor- 
ruption which the unfettered press of 
free countries occasions. The members 
of this police are known to every oge, 
and are, in an espec^ manner, an ob- 
ject of apprehension to persons in au- 
thority. They collect information, re- 
ceive secret complaints, accumulate evi- 
dence, and are in constant <lDrrespond- 
enoe»with the emperor, by whom the 
stroke of justice is to bo dealt out. 
When a victim is selected against whom 
the evidence is clear,«and whose euor- 
xhities loudly call for public example, 
an order suddenly arrives for his seiz- 
ure, degradation from office, and. dis- 
missal to^iberia. If he is of so high 
rank or station as to render such pun- 
ishment difficult or dangerous to sub- 
ordinate functionaries, the emperor 
himself seta out in his britchska, tra- 
vdb post, wifli almost nulway speed, a 

* Infomuation as to crimes is often avoid- 
ed iroin its only superadding the vexation of 
a prosecution, to no purpose, to the loss al- 
ready austained. It is seldom that stolen 
property, though often recovered, reaches 
the private sufferer. Tiie head of the police 
at Odessa, on a salary of £250 a-year, makes 
£3000.— SLADE'8G€rmaftyandiZtcMia{iil838-9, 
385^89 ; Breunsb, i 46. 
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distance of a thousand miles^ calls the 
delinquent out at the head of hisiroops; 
and not unfrequently the terrible ex* 
ample is oshsbited of a governor, l^ld- 
ing almost royal dignity and authority, 
being seized unexpectedly ij^hen pur- 
rounded by his soldiers, his a'^l^ul' 
ettes tom from his shoulders, his head 
shaven, and himself sent off, in the dress 
of a convict, to ^he fortresses of Poland 
or the mines of^iberio. Alexander, 
notwithstanding his natus^ gentleness 
of disposition, and, still more, the pre- 
sent Emperor Nicholas, whose moral 
courage no dangers can daunt, have 
been particularly remarkable for the 
vigour, celerity, and impartiality, with 
which they exercise this Hwful but ne- 
cessaiy attribute of sovereignty, r 
88. This system, however, though it 
may and does establish an important 
check, at least upon the higher class of 
functionaries, when carried iAo execu- 
tion by the justice of an AlciiAnder or 
the energy of a Nicholas, who do not 
hesitate to travel from one end of the 
empiac to the other, to inflict punish- 
ment on apowerful delinquent, is attend- 
ed with obvious hazard and liability to 
abuse. Personal, and, sV'll more, moral 
co'hrage cannot always be reckoned 
upon on the throne ; the dissolute days 
of the Empress Elizabeth may r^um, 
and the functionaries of the empire 
may be delivered over to impunity or 
connivance, to enable a voluptuous 
monarch to enjoy undisturbed the 
pleasures of tho court or the seraglio 
at St Petersburg^ It is impossible tp 
contemplate without shuddering 
probable condition of the empire if 
sqph a state of things should arise— if 
a modem Sejanus were to jnrield the 
powers of the secret police, only to de- 
nounce the virtuous or induce the con- 
fiscation of the wealthy; if the numer- 
ous spies throughout the Muscovite 
dominions were to be efhploj^ed, like 
the infamous informers whom the pen 
of Tacitus has consigned to the exe- 
cration of ages, in ransacking tbo pro- 
vinces for worth to oppress, or iniquity 
to reward; and obedient millions were, 
as tlien, to hail alike a Trajan or a 
Nero. Reflections of this kind arise 
unbidden in the mind upon the con- 


templation of the Russian empire. 
They recall at every step the mournful 
impression, that in its annals if a Calig- 
ula may be succeeded by a Nerva, an 
Antoninus may give place to a Com- 
modu^ ; and they are fitted to inspire 
a deeper thankfulness for those insti- 
tutions which, in the free states of 
western Europe, amidst all their con- 
comitant evils, establish public prosper- 
ity on a l^roader basis, and strengthen 
the forces with which virtue combats 
the inroads of wickedness. 

39. In this eternal conflict between 
the principles of good and evil, there 
is one, ai)^ one only, sheet-anchor t& 
which Russia has to trust, and it con- 
stitutes the grand distinction between 
European and ancient civilisation. Re- 
ligion is all-powei'ful with the bulk of 
the na^tion : it forms the true national 
bond of, the empire; the foundation at 
onse^of the auttiority cf the throne 
and the morality of the people. When 
Alexander, amidst the terrors of tho 
French invasion, issued proclamations 
breathing devout confidence in Al- 
mighty protection, and invoking the 
prayers of the Church to the throne of 
grace to aid tho warriora in the deliver- 
ance of their country, he appeared to- 
the astonished , French to have gone 
bfek to the days of the Cmsades, and 
to utter an incomprehensible jargon of 
mysticism and superstition. He spoke 
i&e language, however, of all others tbo 
most calculated to rouse the national 
eflbrts ; he touched a chord which vi- 
brated alike in the hearts of tho rich 
and the poor ; he inspired that lofty 
spirit, that sublime patriotism, which, 
looking for its reward in another world, 
4s superior to all the dangers and 
temptations of tho present. Nor was 
his policy erroneous, even with refer- 
ence to worldly success. The lever was 
worth the wielding which broke the 
power of Napoleon ; the enthusiasm 
must ever command respect which 
fired the torches of Moscow. 

40. The Greek, os is well known, is 
the Established Church of Russia, and 
that to which nineteen-twentieths of 
tho people adhere. Its doctrines coin- 
cide in the main with those of the 
Romish persuasion, and the mass con- 
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stitutea tho chief part of its public experienced observer, versed in the 
Vorship ; but it differs from the Church ways of human wickedness, suiTounded 
of Rome in two essential particulars— by the profligacy of civilised heathen- 
the marriage of the parish priests, and and acquainted wilti the necessity 
the spiritual authority of the Pope, of impressing the mass of men by cou* 
The first is enjoined, instead of being s)|^Gratk>ns or acts which strike tho 
prohibited j the second denied instead senals, will not slight even the count- 
of beingobeyod. Theworahip of figures, less crossings on the breast, and bow- 
statues, or graven images of any hind, ing to the grouKid of the Russian pea- 
is unknown ; but ample amends is santry. Ho will ac^imwledge in these 
made in the innumerable ci^ssea which rites the invaluable marks of spiritual 
are on almost every occasion made on sway w^ioh are thus testified by an il- 
tho breast, and the devout ador^-tion literate, people ; he will hope that an 
bestowed on painted or other^a^ repre- antidote to the temptations of the 
sentations of our Saviour, or their fa- senses may thus be provided in the 
vourite saints. Among irhe dignified attractions of the senses themselves ; 
clergy are many men of profound learn- and expec^more from a people thus 
ing and enlightened piety; but the impressed, than from the orgies of in- 
great mass of the parochial priests are fliielity or the worship of the Goddess 
little if at all elevated above the pea- of Reason. 

Bants by whom they are suri^unded, 42. The policy of the Russian cabi- 
whose labours they share, and to whose fi^m the earliest time that the 
manners thc^ are generally assimilated. Muscovite power has stood foi^h an 
Intemperance and other gross vices are object^f alarm to the surrounding ua- 
very frequent among them ; and not a tions, has been governed by one ruling 
few arc to be found, among the convicts principle, which differs^ widely from 
of Siberia, suffering the justf punish- that of any people who have Ifftherto 
ment of their crimes. made a great impresBion on human af- 

41. Still the elements of incalculable fairs. It is neither founded oh the 
usefulness are to be found amohg the haughty mmdm of the Romany to 
Russian clergy. They are all supported spare the submissi^^e and subdue the 
by land of their own, which renders proud, nor the more politic system of 
them independent, at Icdst so far as th^ English, whether in Europe or 
subsistehce is concerned. Tlie profes- Asia, to support the weak against the 
sion of the clergy is in a manner here- strong. It rests on a cofhbination of 
ditary, the sons of serfs not being pei> physical strength with diplomatic ad- 
mitted by their landlords to filter an dress, of perseverance in object with 
employment which would deprive them versatility in means, which was never 
of their services as labourers ; and they -.]^foro exhibited orPthe theatre of the 
are looked up to with unbounded veu^; ^orld. Its leading characteristic has 
eration by their flocks. The most been explained, perhaps with more can- 
Xjemicioua doctrines of tlie Romish dour than prudence, by the eloquent 
church — ^purgatory, dispensations, fti- Russiai^ historian Karamsin; — *‘Tho 
dulgences — as well as predestination, object and the character of our mili- 
election, aud other rigid Calvinistic tAvy policy has invariably been, to seek 
tenets, which equally tend to loosen to be at peace with everybody, and to 
the bonds of moral obedience, are uii- maJee conquests witJiout tear; always 
known. In tbo gradual elevation and keeping oilrselves on the defensive, 
cultivation of this established body of placing no faith in the friendship of 
spiritual labourers, the true secret of those whoso interests do not accord 
Russiau amelioration is to be found, with our own, and losing no opportu- 
All the efforts of its government should nity of injuring them, without osten- 
be directed to this object. Doubtless, sibly breaking our treaties with them.’^ 
in the present age, much that may be The slightest survey of Russian history 
turned by scepticism into ridicule is must be sufficient to show that this 
to be found in their Oustoms, But the character is well founded; and that^ 
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fonnidable as the military pr)wer of 
the state is, it has prevailed in every 
age rather from jmciiic encroachments 
than warlike ilUbjugation. r 

43. It has b4en observed that Rus- 
sia can hefrdly fail in the end to obtif n 
the victory over all her enemiel; for 
she has two powerful allies always on 
her side — time and epoM, Relying with 
well-founded corfA^nce on the inacces- 
sible nature of the^uscovite territory 
— secured from attack orfHbe north 
and east by the ices of the pole and the 
deserts of Tartary — opifen to invasion 
from the European powers only on the 
frontier of Poland, and capable there 
of wearing out even the greytest armies 
of the western world, by simply re- 
treating until the invader is enveloped 
in clouds of Asiatic horse, or hnds^iis 
winding-sheet in the snows of an arctio 
wiiiter — the cabinet of St Petersburg 
has the means, without materia^anger 
to itself, of profiting by the weakness 
and dissensions of its enemies. By 
never nrovoUng war till a favourable 
opporinnity occurs of prosecuting it to 
advantage, it can march, without ever 
receding, from one acquisition to an- 
other. The Russians rafely originate 
a contest, but are always ready to carry 
it on. Passion seldom makes them an- 
ticipate the period of action ; suci'ess 
never relaxes the sinews of preparation. 

44. So^ formidable is their, weight, 
when fairly roused to exertion, fiiat 
the powers with whom they ars” en- 
gaged in war, despairing of making any 
durable impressioh on such a colossus, 
are generally glad, even after victory, 
to purchase a respite from hostility by 
a dbssion of territory. Surprising to 
say, Russia has reap^ greater advan- 
tage from her defeats than other na- 
tions from their victories. Even the 
disaster of Friedland was immediately 
followed by an important acquisition 
of territoiy; and the conferences of 
Tilsit brought her frontiers to the 
mouth of the Danube and the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. He must be 
little read in European annals, who is 
not aware how uniformly this system 
has been pursued by the Russian cabi- 
iist» and how signal has been the suc- 

with which it has been attended. 
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Never since the god Terminus first re- 
ceded with the Roman eagles in the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates, has 
so steady and uninterrupted an advance 
been made by an cnipire towards uni- 
versal dominion ; and it is hard to say, 
whether it has prevailed most by the 
ability of diplomatic address, or the 
vigcftir of warlike achievement. 

45. When feter the Great mounted 
the thronei'of Russia in 1689, she htid 
no seaport but the half-frozen one of 
Archangel; and his first naval effort 
was the construction of .two small ves- 
sels, which were floated down the Don 
to the Sea ai Azoff. Secluded ih bound- 
less solitudes, the Muscovite territory 
was hardly known to the European 
nations, and the Muscovite power esti- 
mated as nothing by the European cab- 
inets. His successes over the Swedes 
gave him the first harbour which Rus- 
sia possessed on the Baltfb, but Smo- 
lonsko was still the frontier town 
towards Poland; and Moscow, dimly 
descried through the haze of distance, 
was imperfectly known by having been 
twice taken and once burned by the 
victorious squadrons of the Lithuani- 
ans or Tartars. The battle of Pultowa 
and the treaty of Neustedt first gave 
tha Russians the province of Livonia, 
ana the sitb where Croustadt and St 
Petersburg now stand; the Uisasters 
of^ the Pruth did not permanently 
check the progress of the empire. The 
partitioh of 1772 brought its frontier 
on the side of Poland to the DAvina 
and the Dnieper; by the treaty of 
Kainardgi, the Muscovite standards 
were brought down to the Crimea and 
the Sea of Azoff ; vast acquisitions from 
T^rtary, larger than the Avhole German 
empire, next spread its dominion over 
the boundless tracts of central Asia; 
the ukase of 1783 extended its sway 
over the Crimea, and the plains which 
stretch between the Euxine and the 
Caspian, as far as the foot of the Cau- 
casus. The treaty of Jassy advanced 
their frontier to the Dniester, and 
brought the now flourishing harbour 
of Odessa beneath their rule; the in- 
famous spoliation of 1793 gave them 
the command of Lithuania; the con- 
quests of Suwarroff in 1794 extended 
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their frontier to the Vistula, and the 
}>rovinces embracing nearly half of the 
old kingdom of Poland. Even the diS- 
nsters of Friedland and the treaty of 
Tilsit rounded their eastern frontier, 
by no inconsiderable province, at the 
expense of their ally, Prussia. 

' 46. Great and alarming as these en- 

croachments were, they yet yield in 
ma^itude and importance to the pro- 
digious extension which tgibsequcnt 
events have given to the Russian em- 
pire. By the conferences at Tilsit, she 
acquired the liberty of pursuing with- 
out molestation conquest over the 
Swedes and Turks ; and tli^treaties of 
Stockholm in 1809, and Bucharest in 
1812, gave her in consequence the 
whole of Finlamd, as far as the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, arid extended her 
southern frontier to the Pruth, so as 
to confer the inestimable advantage of 
iticluding the mouths of the Dauf!be 
in her dominions. The astonishing 
victories of 1813 and 1814, and her 
jomiidablo attitude at tho close of the 
^rar, secured for her, at the coii^Fess of 
Vienna, not only a recognition of these 
important conquests, but the still more 
valuable acquisition of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, which added four millions 
to her dominions, and brought ^er 
frontier to within a hundred and eighty 
miles of lloth Berlin and Vienna, with- 
out the intervention of any defensilde 
frontier to either. Various conquests 
over the Circassians and PersidUs car- 
ried the Muscovite eagles, between 
1800 and 1814, across the Caucasus, 
and added the beautiful province of 
Georgia to their dominions ; while the 
treaty of Turkaman Chai, in 1828, 
brought the bastions of Erivan on^ 
the p^ of Ararat within their grasp, 
and rendered the waters of the Araxes 
the southern frontier of their Asiatic 
territories. If the war so imprudently 
provoked by the Turks, in 1828, has 
not ostensibly added to the dominions 
of Russia, it has done more: it has 
given security to, and rendered unas- 
sailable, those which she already en- 
joyed. Wallachia and Moldavia are 
now her tributary p(jBse8Bions ; the 
Danube is in reality her southern Eu- 
ropean boundary; her eastern pro- 
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vinccB almost encircle the Black Sea ; 
while by the infatuation of England, 
in refusing the Turks «dd against Mc- 
bemet Ali, a few years Mter, she has 
acquired the exclusive command of tho 
Dii’danelles. The Euxine cafi be uavi- 
gatet^only by her vessels of war ; and 
her navy in the south has acquired the 
immense advantage of possessing a vast 
inland lake, w^here &#rigation is diffi- 
cult, and seamanshif may be acquired, 
while ac^oA to enemies is excluded, 
and foreign attack may be defied. 

47. It is in1);>osBibie to deny, and 
fruitless to attempt to disguise, that 
an empire of such extent and resources 
is in the higb^^t degree formidable to 
tho liberties of Europe, and from its 
raipid increase of numbers is daily be- 
coixMug more so. What Macedonia was 
to Greece, that Russia is to Europe ; 
happy it could be said that the re- 
semblance stopped there, and that the 
inconstancy, improvidence, and impa- 
tience of taxation of the Athenian 
people, bore no resemblance to tho 
similar characteristics by whiA the 
democracy in the British Islands is now 
distinguished. Kapoleon has lett a 
gra]>hic and wfiniing picture of the cgip- 
abUity of Russia alike to repel foreign 
invasion, and conduct external aggres- 
sionT if led by an able and enterprising 
chief. “ Becked,” said he, “ by the eter- 
nal ices of the pole,' which must for 
everVender it unassailable in rear or 
fiank, it pan only be attacked even on 
its yulherable front during three or 
four months in the ^ear, while it has 
the whole twelve to render available 
against us. It offers to an invader no- 
thing but the rigours, sufferings, tftd 
rivatioDS of a desert soil, of a nature 
alf-dead and frozen ; while its inhab- 
itants will ever precipitate themselves 
with transport towards the delicious 
climates of the south. To these phy- 
sical advantages, we must join an im- 
mense population, brave, hardy, de- 
voted, passive ; and vast nomad tribes, 
to whom destitution is habitual, and 
wandering is nature. One cannot avoid 
shuddering at the thought of such a 
mass, unassailable alike on the flanks 
and rear, being able at any time with 
impunity to inundate you ; while, ^ 
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(liifnatccl, it has only to retire into the 
midst of its snows and ices, where pur- 
suit is impossible, and reparation of 
loss easy. Itf is the Autssus of ^he 
fable, which cannot be overcome but 
by scizinj^ it in the middle, arid stiilfjg 
it in the arms ; but where is th^ Her- 
cules to be found who will attempt 
such an enterprise? We could alone 
attempt it, and world knows what 
success we hav6%ad. Show me an 
Emperor of Russia, brav§|) able, and 
impetuous — in a word, a Czar who is 
worthy of his situatioii? and Europe is 
at his feot. He may begin his opera- 
tions at the distance only of one hun- 
dred leagues from the tv^^ capitals of 
Vienna and Berlin, the sovereigns of 
which are the only obstacles he has^to 
apprehend. He gains the one by se- 
ducliion, subdues the other by force, 
and he is soon in the midst of the lesser 
piiucos of Germany, most of wpom are 
his relations or dependants. A fevr 
words on liberation and independence 
will Jjet Italy on fire. Assuredly, in 
such a situation, I should arrive at 
Calais by fixed stages, and bo the ar- 
bitA of Europe.” 

/8. St Petersburg, the capital of 
this boundless dcuuinion, is not less 
suq>rising as a work of art, thaij the 
empire of which it is the head, is as 
the growth of nature. Little more 
than a ceAtury ago, the site of this 
noble metropolis was a salt-marsl!, ly- 
inc: between the lake Ladoga and the 
Baltic Sea, in which the natural ster- 
ility of the northSvas enhanced by un- 
healthy swamps and a wretched soil. 
It is now one of the most, splendid 
capitals in the world, containing three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and equalling any metropolis in Europe 
in the grandeur of its design and dura- 
bility of the materials of which its pub- 
lic edifices are composed. ^ The discern- 
ing eye of Peter the Great first appre- 
ciated the commercial advantages of 
its situation, and his perseverance over- 
came the physical disadvantages with 
whicliLit was surrounded. At an enor- 
mo^atihEpenBo of life and treasure, his 
power overcame the formid- 
l^le obstacles of nature, and amidst 
tile marshes of Livonia erected a noble 


gateway to European civilisation. Ves- 
sels of heavy burden, indeed, cannot 
come up to St Petemburg ; but its out- 
work of Crons tad t possesses a spacious 
harbour, where fifty sail of the line can 
lio in safety, defended by stupendous 
and impregnable bulwarks from exter- 
nal assault ; while the vast power of 
the^ Czars, guided by European skill, 
but inspired by oriental imagination, 
has cousiiyicted the metropolis of their 
empire on a scale of solidity and mag- 
ficence to which no parallel is to be 
found in modem times. 

49. More than in any other capital 
in Europefdts public edifices are built 
in a style which seems to aim at eter- 
nal duration. The Russian emperors 
hi^ve ransacked nil the parts of their 
immense dominions to obtain the most 
costly materials for their construction. 
The granite which is scattered in huge 
mdftsflB through the marfl^hes of Livo- 
nia, the marble which lies buried in 
the mountains of Taurida, compose the 
columns which decorate the exterior of 
these edifices ; while the malachite of 
Siberia, the la;)is -lazuli of the lake 
Baikal, and the porphyry and precious 
stones of the Ural mountains, confer a 
matchless lustre on their interior apart- 
ments. The comparatively level sur- 
face on which it stands must ever pre- 
vent St Petersburg from vying with 
Rome, Moscow, Naifies, Edinburgh, or 
ubnstautinople, in the beauty of its 
situatibn, or the imposing character of 
its distant aspect; and the construction 
of the greater part of the private build- 
ings of brick is a bar to the mctroTOlis 
acquiring tliat historic interest wnich 
arises from the sight of the dwellings 
bf many successive generations, stand- 
ing side by side, like the shadows of 
the dead, to impress the living. But 
the sublime public edifices, which the 
magnificence of successive sovereigns 
has erected in different reigns, remain 
enduring monuments of the vast power 
and great achievements of the Czars. 
The quays of granite* will long attest 

* Those quays, built of vast masses of solid 
granite, are beyond all doubt the fitiost in 
Europe. AH the principal buildings in tho 
metropolis are assembled on thoir ddos » 
the winter palooe, the Admiralty, tho English 
. quay.— BBKtiNSBL i. 82-63. 
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the prophetic conceptions and far-see- 
ing sagacity of Peter the Great; the 
imperial palace, the fa 9 ade of the 
miralty, the colonnade of the church 
of Cazan,* are durable proofs of the 
lofty spirit and grand ideas of Cathe- 1 
line. Not less do the church of St Isaac, I 
destined to rival, if it cannot equal, 
St Peter's itself in magnitude and sideii^ 
dour,i* and the noble pillar,^ which ex* 
cccds the columns of Trajan and Anto- 
ninus in elevation, and wiu equal the ; 
obelisks of Egypt in durability, seem I 
destined to convey to the latest gener- 1 
atious a faithful image of the warlike 
achievements and reiigioii 4 B character; 
which have secured immortal celebrity I 
for the name of Alexander. But the 
rigour of the climate offers serious ob- 
stacles to architectural decoration, and 
will probably prevent St PeJ^ersburg 
from long retaining its prgsent splen- 
did aspect. • The plaster frontsbo^tho 
palaces, however beautiful when first 
put up, speedily give way, as they do 
in London, before the mingled cold and 
damp of the climate : a constant expen- 
diture, impossible except during pe- 
riods of prosperity, is required to pre- 
vent it from going to decay; and even 

*The dome of this noble church resembles 
that of St Peter's at Rome, and it has a splen- 
did coDvcr{;;ing colonnade in front, lilA its 
fc'reat prt^otypo, ofono hundreaand thirty- 
two pillaro. The interior rests on fifty-four 
beautiful pillars of (?rey granite, each of a 
single stone. — BREMMKR.i. 93. ” 

t The coUrnins which support thi^ gigantic 
cathedral are to be fifty-eight feet long, each 
of a single stone of iiolishcd granite. There 
are also to be forty-eight stairs of the same 
material. These colunmsare ex'actly the size , 
of the celebrated ones, so well known to tr,v 
voUers, in the interior of the baths of Diocle- 
sian at Rome.— Londoitderry. L 92. 

t This column is one hundred and flfly- 
four foot high, including the figure at the 
top, and its diameter is fifteen feet. It is 
composed of mottled red granite, like that 
at Peterhead in Scotland, but susceptible of 
a higher polish. The column in the Place 
VcndCme is one hundred and forty feet, that 
ill St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, with tho 
figure, one hundred and fifty-two feet. The 
column of Alexander stands on massy blocks 
of granite, and i6 distinguiehed by its severe 
simplicity. The shaft of the stone is eighty- 
four feet nigh, and on its top stands a statue, 
not of Alexander, but of ReUgion, blessing 
the surrounding city. It has a pedestal and 
capital of bronze, made from cannon taken 
in tho war of 1828 and 1329 firom the Turks. 
— Brescner, i. 88. 
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the granite of the quays and columns 
moulders and peels off in successive 
e.tfoliations from the excessive rigour 
o| the winter. • 

50. The preceding sketch of the em- 
lire which has arisen to sueh an extra- 
ordinary eminence in recent times, will 
not be deemed misplaced by the re- 
flecting reader even in a work of gen- 
eral history. It bonnes the more a 2 >- 
propriate, as it wfll be followed in a 
future ph|l|>ter by a similar description 
of the progress and institutions of tho 
Anglo-Saxon Aice in America ; exhibit- 
ing thus, in the close of the wars of tho 
French Revolution, portraits of the two 
mighty faipilies of mankind who havo 
risen to exalted destinies during the 
Strife, and which, for good or for evil, 
httye now, in an indelible manner, 
affixed their impress upon the history 
of the^pecies. 

They are little acquainted,” 
says Marshal St Cyr, “ with the pro- 
gi'ess of ambition, who«are surprised 
that Napoleon undertook thenar in 
Russia. It is the nature of that de- 
sire, as of all other vehement pad^ious, 
to be insatiable. Every gratific^ion 
it receives only riders it the more 
veliemeut, until at length it oversteps 
th9 bounds of physietd nature, and 
quenches itself in the flame it has 
raised. Napoleon knew ^ell that his 
empire was founded on the prestige of 
popular opinion ; that to maintain that 
opinion it was necessary that ho should 
continually advance; that the moment 
his triumphs ceased, his throne began 
to totter. The public, habituated to 
victory by his successes, were no ledger 
to be i^azzled by ordinary achieve- 
ments ; he felt that his later triumphs 
must eclipse those of his earlier years; 
that if he only equalled them, he would 
be thought to have retrograded ; tKat 
victories ifllght have sufficed for tho 
General of the Bopuhlio, but conquest 
must attend the steps of the Emperor 
of the West. To overthrow Austria, 
or overrun Italy, might sufiSce for him 
in the commencement of hia ooreer, 
but nothing could revive the enthusi- 
asm of the people in later times but 
the destruction of the Colossus of the 
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North. From the moment that he 
launched into the path of victory, he 
had perilled his fortune on a single 
throw — universal dominion or a private 
station." Such is the permanent law 
of nature, the principle which lea^ 
to the punishment of national eqsnlly 
as of individual sins; the curb at once 
on the pride of aristocracy, the mad- 
ness of democrac>\ |^nd the rage of con- 
quest ; the fetter waich checks the ex- 
cesses of men, and the limis wjiich re- 
strains the rulers of nations. 

62. Since the fail of the Roman em- 
pire, no monarch had ever attained the 
commanding station which Napoleon 
occupied at the commenccipent of the 
Russian war. The influence of Char- 
lemagne extended over a smaller sue- 
face, and embraced only barbarrus 
sttites: the hordes of Timour were 
hardly as numerous, and incomparably 
inferior in disciijlino and equipment. 
Even the myriads of Attila or Cfengbis 
Khan exhibited no similar combination 
of the muuin^nts of war, and forebod- 
ed noHiUch permanent subjection of 
the liberties of mankind. Prom the 
shords of the Baltic to the mountains 
of [lalabria, from the BKiuds of Bor- 
deaux to the for^ts of the Vistula, 
the whole forces oi Europe vrero mar- 
shalled at his will; the accumulaVed 
wealth of ages was tui'ned to the sup- 
Ijortof one* gigantic power; and the 
militaxy prowess which centuries of 
glory had fostered in rival states was 
combined under the banners of one 
victorious leader. ^ The acknowledged 
8uprema<^of his geniushad extinguish- 
ed the jealousies even of the armies 
whtfhad suffered most in his career. 
The Austrians and Italians, t];^ Prus- 
sians and Bavarians, marched in the 
same ranks with the French and the 
Poles. The partition of Poland, the 
humiliation of Prussia, the conquest of 
Austria, were for ^ time fofgotten: the 
conquerors of Mor^n^ Austerlitz, and 
Jena, were to be seen ^e by side with 
the vanquished in^hes^disastrouBfields. 
However much the sense of present 
humiliation might oppress the govern- 
ments, or the recollection of recent 
wrongs rankle in the minds of the 
people he had vanquished, the neces- 


sity of present submission was felt by 
all. One only passion, the desire of 
cdhquest, animated the varied bands 
who followed his standard ; one only 
career, that of military glory, remain- 
ed to the youth in the realms he had 
subdued. 

53. During the spring of 1812, the 
whole roads of ITrance and Germiiny 
were thronged by cavalry, infantry, 
and artille^, hastening to the scene 
of the approaching conflict. The va- 
ried aspect and splendid equipment of 
these troops excited the strongest 
feelings of enthusiasm in the people 
through wlMom they passed. It ap- 
peared impossible that any human ef- 
forts could resist the immense force 
which was converging towards the Vis- 
tula. The presence of Napoleon in- 
sured victory ; immediate advancement 
and lasting, glory awaited those who 
dis^nguished themselves im. the com- 
bats that were approaching. Such was 
the general enthusiasm which was ex- 
cited in every part of the Emperor's 
vast dominions, that young men of the 
richest and the noblest families eager- 
ly solicited employment in an expedi- 
tion where success appeared certain, 
resistance impossible, and danger un- 
likely. All heads were swept away by 
the* torrent; ambition, in every age 
and rank, wus dazzled by the ijpparent# 
brilliancy of the prospect. The expe- 
dition, said they, which is preparing, 
will thi«£)w that of Egypt into the 
shade. Never had the instinct of war, 
the passion for military glory, more 
strongly seconded the ambition of the 
chief of an empire. “ We ore setting 
out for Moscow, but we shall soon rc- 
ttlm, were the words with which the 
joyous youth everywhere took leave of 
their parents, their relations, their 
friends. The march to St Petersburg 
or Moscow seemed only a military pro- 
menade— ahuntingparty of sixmonths’ 
duration, in which Uttle danger was to 
be met, but ample excitement experi- 
enced — a last effort, which would place 
the empire of Napoleon, and the glory 
of France, beyond the reach of danger. 
The mag^cence of the spectacle, and 
the brilliancy of the prospect, spread 
these feelings even amongst the people 
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of tbe vanquished states ; the expected 
restoration of Poland, and humiliation 
of Russia, gavo an air of romance to 
the approaching expedition : and thoU' 
sands breathed wishes for its success, 
who were destined *soon to be aroused 
by nobler emotions, or to perish in a 
holier cause. 

54. Notwithstanding, however,^ the 
general enthusiasm which animated tho 
warlike multitude, tho different nations 
of whom it was composed wfre inspired 
by very different feelings; and though 
the enthusiasm of militaiy success re> 
taiued tho soldiers of all the states in 
willing subjection, and the resplendent 
chains of the empire held ^eir inhabi- 
tants for the time in sullen obedience, 
yet the elements of discord existed, 
and it might have been foreseen would 
break out, if any serious disaster be- 
fell tho head of the confederacy. The 
Prussians h^held with ill-suppr^sed 
grief their banners associatea with 
those of the conqueror and oppressor 
of their country : tho Austrians, after 
having contended for twen'ty years 
with Franco, blushed at seeing them- 
selves ranged as auxiliaries under the 
power with whom they had so long 
struggled for mastery; even the Ger- 
mans of the Rhenish Confederacy, uot- 
witlistanding their longer union with 
the trqpps of Napoleon, were- filled 
with discontented feelings, and could 
not disguise tho conviction, that e\ftry 
victory they gained for the imperial 
despot was riveting more firmly the 
fetters about their own necks. Tho 
Poles alone, cheered by the anticipated 
restoration of their country, and in- 
dignant at the repeated wrongs they 
experienced from Russia, advage- 
ed,with joyful steps to the conflict, 
and prepared to strike for the cause of 
national independence, not for the in- 
terests or ambition of any external 
power. Yet suchis themarveUous effect 
of military subordination, and of the 

* Well might the Btiasiaxu exclaim with 
tne British wief iii Tacitus;— ** Exalted by 
our feuds and quarrels, they improve tbe er- 
mrs of their enemies to the credit of their 
own troops, which, as they are composed of 
the most different nations/ a reverse of fortune 
tritf disband, at protperiijf will mm un- 

ited : except you suppose that (htuls, and 


point of military honour, tliat tlie enor- 
mous assemblage of armed men were- 
animated by one common feeling of wwr > 
like enthusiasm, and th^ commands of 
NSpoleon w'ere as readily obeyed by the 
Itelians^ Germans, or Pruaa^ns, os by 
tie Guards of the, French Empire.* 

Bo. In one important particular, how- 
ever, the composition of the army was 
very different from \^hat it had been 
in tho earlier perioj^ of tho Republic. 
Though th^oungofcoers andfresh con- 
scripts, wliodiad their fortunes to make, 
were auimated^with the utmost ardour, 
yet the older generals and marshals, 
whusefortuneswere made, and in whom 
age wasbegihningto extinguish theflres 
of youth, ^cro by no means equally 
^gcr for tho contest. Having nothing 
mrther to look to in military advance-- 
m&t, and not feeling the necessity 
of conquest to existence," w’hich, in 
every aperiod of his career, was so 
Btn>ng|Iy experienced by their chief, 
they beheld with ill-disguised aversion 
the mortal conflict in which they were 
now about to be eiigaglid, aii^isighed 
for tbeir palaces, their chateaux, and 
their pleasures, instead of tbe hard- 
ships and privations of a Russian cam- 
paign. «Napoleon perceived aud^ la- 
mented this change in bis old com- 
panions in arms : he felt no such re- 
frigeitition in hitnself, and was astou- < 
ished that they did not fqllow him in 
th^ close of his career, with the same 
ardour as in its commencement. Un- 
able, however, to overcome their re- 
pugnance to bold counsels, he gradual- 
ly estranged himself from their society, 
restrained his burning thoughts within 
his own bosom, and not unfrequ^tly 
withdrew from a council of mortals 
into au*embrasure of a window, where 
he opened his mind in unreserved com- 
munication with some young general 
of division, whose ideas were more iu 
harmony with the undiminished energy 
which he felt in his own breast. 

Gormans, and (L jblnsh to add) many of the 
Britons, who; though they may lerd th^r 
lives to foreign despotism, have l>ocmlonger in 
arms than in slaveiy— are bound to them by 
loyalty and sentiment. It is all intlmidatiou 
and fear, slender Ixuads of unity ; and onoe 
you sever these, they who oeaso to tremble 
will begin to hate.’*— Tacitv% Jgrieoia, 83. 
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66. The Ruseian government was 
fully aware of the approaching danger, 
and had for a considerable period 
iieen silently preparing to meet ^t. 
Upwards of a year before, a large por- 
tion of thp Turkish army, as ^IreaiW 
noticed, had been withdrawn from>t& 
Danube, and the main strength of the 
empire collected on the Niemen, [ante, 
(Jhap, LXix. § 89]^ The Emperor Alex- 
ander had, by the ^Idrcss of his aide- 
<le-camp Ohemicheu, obtained an ap- 
]iarontly accurate detail of tlm slrength 
of the grand army, its destination, and 
the corps of which it was composed; 
though, as was afterwai-ds experienced, 
giving a deceptive idea of Its strength 
greatly inferior to the realify. Ho re- 
■solved to oppose to the vast prepare 
tions of the French Emperor the in- 
domitable perseverance of northern 
voloyr; and, without provoking the 
contest, to undergo cverything^iuth^r 
than yield in the strife. The rfobles, 
at this crisis, rallied round the throne 
with a spirit^ worthy of the Roman 
senators^ and the poor peasants, ig- 
norant of the magnitude of the danger 
l)y which they were to be asstiilcd, 
X)rcpartid to die in defeigso of their 
couifory and their religion, Military 
spirit prevailed to*a considerable de- 
gree in the Russian army, but ijy 
no means to the extent which subse- 
quently existed after the unparalleled 
successes of the war. The disastrsus 
issue of all preceding contests ' with 
France, and the doubtful event of the 
war with tho Turks, had spread a 
desponding feeling both through the 
government and the people. Alex- 
and^ and his council were prejmred 
indeed to resist; but it wiis^ rather 
with the mournful and magnanimous 
resolution of perishing in defence of 
their oountrj% than from any cunfident 
hope of being able to achieve its de- 
liverance. They had to contend with 
a monarch of cbhsummate military 
talents, whose c^er of victory had 
been unbroken, commanding an army 
inured to conquest by twenty years of 
eucctssB, and who now led on the forces 
of more than half of continental Eu- 
rope to overwhelm the resistance of its 
remaining independent power. 


67. In such a conflict they were well 
aware the chances of victory, the hope 
of) success, hiy all on the other side. 
Worldly motives, usually so powerful 
in tho human brea^f;, could in vain be 
appealed to ; but Alexander found the 
means of meeting the emergency in 
those higher and more genorovis prin- 
ciples, which, unknown in ordinary 
times, unfelt by ordinary men, yet 
exist in ev^y heart, if not overwhelm- 
ed by the intensity of selfish desires, 
and not unfrequently defeat all the 
calculations of the most experienced 
observers, by the brilliancy with which 
they shine fgr*th on extraordinary occa- 
sions, RELioioif and Patriotism were 
the principles to which the Russian gov- 
ernment appealed in the awful crisis; 
and they met with a responsive echo 
ill every Jieart within their dominions. 
Every proqjamation to the people, 
cveiy address to the nobles, breathed 
the language of religious or mtriotic 
devotion. The Emperor, neither con- 
fident nor depressed, appeared pre- 
pared to« combat to the last man in 
defence of his country, and, if neces- 
sajy, be the lost martyr in its cause. 
The French, like mankind in general, 
ridiculed sentiments of which they were 
ignorant, and stigmatised as fanatical 
the ^3£^orts of the Russian auUiorlties 
to imprint a religious charactCT upon 
tho contest; little aware that the forces 
of te volution, in other words tho pas- 
sions of ^he world, cannot bo success- 
fully combated but by an appeal to 
religious emotion, that is, the motives 
of heaven; and that, when the Em- 
peror Alexander elevated the standard 
of the cross, he invoked the only power 
th*t ever has, or ever will, arrest the 
march of victorious democracy. 

68. It was not without due con- 
sideration, and a full appreciation of 
the sacrifices with which it would 
be attended, that the cabinet of St 
Petersburg had adopted the resolu- 
tion of engaging in a war of life or 
death with the French empire. They 
had carefully studied the warfare of 
Wellington m Portugal ; and a mili- 
tary memoir of extraordinary ability, 
drawn up by Colonel Knesbrek, still 
preserved in the archives of St Peters- 
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burg, had pointed to the sagacious 
and scientific campaign of that geiienU 
in 1810 as the model on which the de- 
fensive system of Russia should be 
founded. General PliuU, who was the 
X>rinciiml councillor* of the Emperor 
on military subjects, strongly recom- 
mended a retreat into the interior, 
accompanied with operations of de- 
tachments on the enemy’s flanks S.nd 
rear — a plan which the Emperor the 
more approved, that its efficacy had 
been demonstrated in the English gene- 
ral’s immortal stand at Torres Vcdnis. 
It was justly observed by both these 
able officers, that the nature of the 
Russian territoiy, its vdSt extent, 
boundless forests and scanty cultiva- 
tion, in a peculiar manner promised 
success to such a series of operations; 
while the resolute character of its 
inhabitants, submissive to tlA) com- 
mands of the Emperor, strBngly tipc- 
turod with Religious feeling, insured 
the most implicit obedience to his 
mandates. To support the system of 
operations, an intrenched camp, cap- 
able of containing the whole Russian 
army, had been coustructod at Drissa 
to defend the approach to St Peters- 
burg. A strong i&te-de-pont at Boris- 
sow covered the passage of the Bere- 
siua by the i^oute of Moscow; and the 
ramparts of Smolcnsko, the bulwark 
of Old Russia, were armed with can- 
mm, and put in a respectable state vf 
defence. But none of these strong- 
holds were ciipable of resisting vast 
forces which Napoleon had at his dis- 
posal, nor indeed were they designed 
for that effect. They were intended 
onlj*- as obstacles to retard the advance 
of his army, leaving it to other and 
more powerful agents to accomidisn 
his destruction. 

59. For this purpose, the Russian 
iirmies, as those of Wellington did 
clown the valley of the Tagus, were to 
letiro slowly into the interior of the 
empire; the countiy, as they fell back, 
was to be denuded of its inhabitants, 
and laid waste; clouds of ligbt horse 
were to harass the flanks and cut off 
the foraging parties of the advancing 
enemy; and every effort was to bS 
made to rouse the rural population, 


and inspire them with a religious sseal 
in the great contest in which, they 
were about to be engaged. By iheso 
means it was hoped th<| forces of the 
Frftich Emperor, great as they un- 
doubtedlv were, would bo jg^radually 
away. Every step they ad- 
vanc(ffi in a desolate realm would bring 
them nearer their ruin ; and the ver^' 
magnitude of his ariuy would ulti- 
mately prove an insf pportable encum- 
brance, from the impossibility of pro- 
viding Buit)*Btencefor such a multitude. 
But it was impossible to rouse a na- 
tional sptrit in Lithuania, because its 
inhabitants, ancient Poles, being seized 
with the desire of recovering their iu- 
depefidencoj^wore animated with the 
strongest feeling in favour of the in- 
vdtlers; and therefore this system could 
realty be carried into effect only when 
the army reached Smolcnsko, the an- 
cient f«>ntier of Russia. And 1110 
en‘OQeo«i3 information which Cherni- 
cheff had obtained at Paris as to the 
strength of the French anuy, led the 
Emperor to miscalcula^ the^ force 
which would be requisite to repel it, 
and rendered necessary a much fuiifhcr 
rcti'eat, and .more extensive sacrifices 
than at firat been contemplatct^. 

60. The repeated defeats of the Ruh- 
sianf, in the preceding wars with 
Napoleon, spreiid a desponding feeling 
throughout Great Britain, in regard 
to tjie apiiroaching contest. . Taught 
by the disastrous consequences of for- 
mer coalitions, the British government 
made no attempt stake the last 
chance of Europe on the hazardous 
issue -of continental war; and, contrary 
to all former precedent, they neii^er 
offered, nor would Russia accept, any 
pecuniary assistance. Mr Perceval stat- 
ed in the House of Commons, before 
the war commenced, that Russia en- 
gaged in the contest on her own re- 
Bponsibility^tund without any instiga- 
tion oil th^ part of England; and the 
Czar sougut^o animate the patriotism 
of the people by the assurance that 
they stood alone in the contest, and 
would share with none the glory of 
success. 

61. The forces which Napoleon at 
that period commanded, amounted to 
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the enormous number of twelve hun- 
dred jliousand men, almost all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment. Of these eight hundred and 
fifty thousand were native French, find 
of that bydy only three hundred thou- 
sand were engaged jin the Spaliit^ wav, 
A population of foi^y-three millilona in 
the French empire, and eight more in 
the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian 
provinces, afibraefi apparently ample 
means of recruitmg his ^sscs. But 
the conscription had ceaswt to be pro- 
ductive from the arrival of the period 
when those destroyed in the^fearly Re- 
volutionary wars occasioned a chasm 
in the births of 1794 and 1795, and 
consequently in the population be^een 
eighteen and twenty years of age. For 
this reason a conscription of a hund^d 
uud twenty thousand men which ^had 
been decreed by the senate on 3d Feb- 
ruary 1811, and another of 4he like 
amount on the 20th December in the 
same year, had nut produced any 
considerable addition to the effective 
stren^h of the army. Eapoleon re- 
sorted therefore, before engaging in 
this, terrible contest, tp an extraordi- 
nary method of providing for the se- 
cuJity of his dominions. * 

62. The wholi^ inhabitants of the 
French empire, and of the kingdoip of 
Italy, capable of bearing aims, were 
formed inl^ three bans, as they were 
called — the first comprehending all 
those from twenty to twenty-six yeare 
of age ; the second from twenty-six to 
forty; the third, ^rom forty to sixty 
years of age. One nundred and twenty 
thousand of the first, ban was imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the 
minister of war. This extraordinary 
measure, unknown in any foftner con- 
test, both demonstrates how fatally 
the oouBcription had operated upon 
the male population of Fiunce, and 
may he regarded as oue»of the first 
])rogno8tios that the empire had reached 
the limits of physical na|ui^i <uid ap- 
proached its fall. The wetness of age 
fell at once upon it, when the chasms 
occasioned by the dreadful ware of 
1793 ^iid 1794 appeared in the male 
3»optilation v;hich should be available 
at this time for the purposes of the 
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conscription. The total failure of the 
conscription after 1811, demonstrated 
that the eaily wars of the Revolutiun 
had mowed down the race from whiclt 
the defenders of the empire should 
have sprung, 

63. The grand army itself, which 
was now concentrated in Poland, or 
reaj^y to support the movements of 
those in advance, was divided into 
thirteen corps of infantry and four of 
cavalry, find amounted to the im- 
mense aggregate of five hundred thou- 
sand men, besides a hundred thou- 
sand who afterwards joined, and took 
a part in the campaign.* Of these 
above cigffty thousand were cavalry, 
and they were supported by thirteen 
hundred pieces of cannon. Nearly 
twenty thousand chariots or carts, of 
all descriptions, followed the army; 
and thb horses employed in the artil- 
leiy, the fiavalry, and the conveyance 
of the baggage, amounted to the un- 
precedented number of one hundred 
and eighty-seven *thouBaud. No such 
8tupcn(jous accumulation of armed 
men had yet been formed in modern 
times, or probably since the beginning 
of the world. Of this prodigious ar- 
mament, however, only two hundred 
thousand were native French ; the ro- 
miindcr were Germans, I^lians, Polos, 
Swiss, and Austrians, whom JJie terror 
of the French arms had compelled, 
htw unwillingly soever, to follow their 
banner^. “ Exercitus mixtus ex col- 
luvione omnium gentium; quibiis jqok 
lex, non mos, non lingua communis; 
alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, 
alii ritus, alia sacra.” i* 

64. The forces which the Russian 
qmpire had to oppose to this crusado 
were much less considerable at the 
commencement of the campaign, but 
they wore constantly increased as the 
war rolled into the interior of the em- 
pire; and before its close the armies 
on the two sides were nearly' equal. 
Its regular forces amounted, in th<* 
close of 1811, to five hundred and 

* See Appendix. Q. Chap. Lxxi. 

t “An army made up of the dregs of all 
nations; whiw had no laws, customs, or 
hinguage in common ; whose dreso, habits, 
arms, ittes, and religion, were dissimilar •' 
— Livv, Xxviii. chap. 12. 
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eeventecn thousand men but of these 
nearly seventy thousand were in garri- 
son, and the remainder dispersed over 
an immense surface, from the Danube 
to the Gulf of Finland, and from the 
!Nienien to the Caucasus. Two succes- 
sive levies had, however, been effected 
since that period, which furnished most 
seasonable supplies of disciplined Ineu 
to the armies, as they were successive- 
ly thinned by the casualties of war. 
To oppose the invasion of the French, 
the Russians had collected two hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand in the 
first line, and thii*ty-five tliousand in 
the second ; and the army of Moldavia, 
amounting to fifty thousand, ultimate- 
ly appeared on the scene, and took an 
active share in the closing operations of 
the campaign. Their united strength 
was nearly three hundred thoiwand, of 
which fifty thousand were oavaliy, and 
they broughA into the field upwards of 
eight hundred pieces of cannon.* The 
forces of the Frcncli, therefore, exceecl- 
ed those of the Russians by nearly three 
hundred thousand men ; but \be for- 
mer were at an immense distance from 
their resources, and had no means of 
repairing their losses, whereas the lat- 
ter were in their own country, and sup- 
ported by the <levotion of a patri<^tic 
and courageous people. By the fore- 
sight of* the government, thirty -six 
depots, in the provinces bordering fn 
the supposed theatre of war, had been 
formed to supply the losses oeeftsioned 
by the campaign, and proved of the 
most essential seiwice in the progress 
of the war.+ 

65. Napoleon’s troops, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, were di- 
vided into three grccat masses. Th^ 
first, two hundred and twenty thou- 

* See Appendix, B, Chaj», lxxi. 

t ClaiiBcvvit/. gives the lellowing account 
of tlio Biissiaii foi-ce ; — 


On the Polish frontier, . 

ISO, 000 men. 

On the Dwina, 

30,000 

InFinliind, 

:!0.ooo 

In Moldavia, . 

00,000 

Eastern frontier, 

80,000 

Interior, .... 

50,000 

Garrisons, 

50.000 

20.000 

440,000 

Cossacks, 

«-Cla.usewitz, 12. 
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sand strong, under the immediate or- 
ders of the Emperor, was destined to 
ovcnvhelm the first Russian army, un- 
der the command of Barclay de Tolly, 
who had only one hundred and twenty- 
slven thousand at 'his disposal. The 
second, consisting bf seventy-live thou- 
sand, under Jerome, was to crush 
Prince Bagrathion, whose forces wei'e 
only forty-eight tlaohsand; the Vice- 
roy, Eugene BeaulAmais, at the head 
of seveut^iAve thousand, was charged 
with the important task of throwing 
himself betw^n these two Russian 
annies, and preventing their reunion. 
Besides these great armies, the right 
wing of the French, thirty thousand 
strong, under Schwartzenberg, was op- 
p^ed to TormasofT, who had forty thou- 
sand under his orders; and the left, of 
the same strength, under Macdonald, 
was deigned to act against Riga, where 
Essen, with an inconsiderable force, 
awaitea his approach. In two months 
the Russians would have had a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand %nore ^en in 
the field : it was the desire to gain a 
decisive success before these cam^ up, 
which made Napoleon anxious to begin 
the war. • » 

66. The face of the country on the 
wcs^eni frontier of Russia is in general 
fiat, and in many places marshy. Vast 
woods of pine cover the plains, and the 
rivers flow in some places through steep 
banlics, in others stagnate over exten- 
sive Bwa^pR, which often present the 
most serious obstacles to military ope- 
rations. The roads, ^straight os an ar- 
row, Imn in a direct line, amidst inter- 
minable forests of pine, the dark mono- 
tony of which impresses a feelingfof 
melanchdiy on the mind. Cultivation 
in Lithuania is so inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, that the fields of com seem cut out 
of gloomy wastes of mai'sh or forest; 
the villages^ few and miserable; the 
little industry %vhich exists is owing 
to the Jews, who reside in the towns 
in great numbers. Inhabiting a rich 
country, the Poles are destitute of the 
common necessaries of life : employed 
in raising magnificent crops of wheats 
they %eldom taste anything but rye- 
bread, oats, or th# coarsest barley. 
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The mioenible aspect of the country 
attracted the notice even of the care- 
less followers of Napoleon's army. But 
the warlike spirit of the people \Kis 
undeeayed^ and the peasants, equallv 
with the nobles, retained that rfptituAa 
for war, and facilitj’ at a88umu]( its 
discipline and duties, which in eveiy 
age has formed, their honourable char- 
acteristic. * a 
67. Napoleon len Paris on the 9th 
May: the Empress Maria Hjcaiisa ac- 
companied him to Dresden. ‘ The whole 
sovereigns of Germany Vere there as- 
sembled, including the Emperor Fran- 
cis and the King of Prussia. The Em- 
press had left Vienna as s^sacrifice to 
the interests of her country: she re- 
turned to the Elbe beside the conquerir 
of the world, surrounded by the pcftnp 
of Qiore than imperial splendour. The 
theatres of Paris had been trai^^ferred 
to Dresden; the assembled coprts of 
Europe there awaited her approach; 
the oldest poteiitaies yielded to the 
ascemji^it of her youthful diadem. 
During the magnificent series of pa- 
geants which followed her arrival, fiat- 
tety exhausted its talent and luxury 
itscaiaguificence; and th4 pride of the 
CsBsars was forgotten in the glory of 
one who had risen upon the ruiu| of 
their antiquated splendour. No ade- 
quate couctpition can be formed of the 
astonishing power and grandeur of^Na- 
poleon, but by those who witnessed 
his residence on this occaaion^t Dres- 
den. The Emperor occupied the prin- 
cipal apartments* of the palace; his 
numerous suite were accommodated 
around; the august guests of the King 
of {iaxony all looked to him as the cen- 
tre of attraction. Four kingswvere fre- 
quently to be seen waiting in his aute- 
^mber; queens were the maids of 
honour to Maria Louisa. With moro 
than eastern munificence distribut- 
ed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses 
among the innumerable crowd of prin- 
ces, minist^, dukes, and courtiers, 
who thronged with oriental servility 
avound his steps. Whenever he ap- 
peane^ in public, nothing was to be 
but praises of his grabdeur 
;aiid magnificence.^ The vast crowd of 
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strangers, the s\iperb equipages which 
t hjpngtid the streets, the brilllau tguards 
which were stationed in all the princi- 
pal pai*ts of the pity, the constant ar- 
rival and departure*of couriers from or 
towards every part of Europe, all an- 
nounced the king of kings, who was 
now elevated to the highest pinnacle 
of edrthly grandeur. 

68. No fears for the issue of the gi- 
gantic expedition which he had under- 
taken, ever crossed the mind of the 
Emperor, or of the cortcigd of kings 
and princes by whom he was surround- 
ed. Never,” said he, “ was the suc- 
cess of an expedition more certain ; £ 
see on all sides nothing but probabili- 
ties in my favour. Not only do I ad- 
vance at the head of the immense for- 
ces of France, Italy, Germany, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and Poland ; 
but the t\io monarchies which have 
hitl^rto been the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of Rubsui against me, have now 
ranged themselves on my side; they 
espouse my q\mrrcl with the zeal of 
my oldcit friends. Why should I not 
number in a similar class Turkey and 
Sweden ? The former at this moment 
is, in all probability, resuming its arms 
against the Russians : Bernadotte hesi- 
tates, it is true; but he is a French- 
man : he will regain his old associa- 
tions at the first cannon-shot^ he will 
nqt refuse to Sweden so favourable au 
opportunity ,of avenging tfte disasters 
of Charies XII. Never again can such 
a favourable combination of circum- 
stances be anticipated: I feel that it 
draws me on ; and, if Alexander per- 
sists in refusing my propositions, 1 
^ill pass the Niemeu.” Marvellous as 
is the contrast between these anticipa- 
tions and the actual issue of the cam- 
paign, the penetration of few men in 
Europe could at that time presage a 
different result from that which the 
French Emperor assumed as assured; 
and Madame de Stael expressed the 
almost universal opinion, that ** when 
Napoleon was at Dresden in 1812, sur- 
rounded by all^e sovereigns of Ger- 
many, and commanding an army of 
five hundred thousand men, it appear- 
ed impossible, according to all human 
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calculation, that his expedition should 
not succeed.” ^ 

69. He soon experienced, however, 
the truth of Montestjuieu’s observa- 
tion, tliat great eipeditions generally 
fail from the very magnitude of the 
means provided to insure their success. 
IN'o sooner had he arrived in Poland, 
than the Emperor was assailed by the 
cries of the peasantry who were ruined 
by his soldiers. Notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions on his part to pre- 
vent pilljVge, and to provide for their 
necessities, the enoimous multitude of 
men and horses who were assembled 
speedily exhausted the country. It 
was in vain that his prudent foresight 
had provided numerous battalions of 
light and heavy chariots for the supply 
of the army; innumerable carriages 
laden with tools of every detAsriptiun, 
twenty^six squadrons of waggons stored 
with military equipages, sevenA tnou- 
eaud light caissons, carrying luxuries as 
well as objects of necessity of eveiy de- 
scription, and six complete sete of pon- 
toons. The wantsof suchaprodigrousac- 
cumulation of troops speedily exhaust- 
ed all the means of subsistence which 
the country afforded, and all the stores 
they could convey with them. Forced 
requisitions of horses, chariots, iind 
oxen from the peasantry soon became 
necessa]^; and the Poles, who expected 
deliverance from their bondage, w'%re 
stripped of everything they possessed 
by their liberators. To such a pitch did 
the misery subsequently arrive, that 
tho richest families in Warsaw were 
literally in danger of starving, and the 
interest of money rose to eighty i^er 
cent. Yet such was the rapidity of tj^e 
mai'ches at the opening of the cam- 
paign, that tho greater part of the sup- 
plies thus exacted were abandoned or ; 
destroyed before the army had ad- 
vanced many leagues into the Russian 
territory. 

70. It was not, however, from any 
want of foresight and preparation, so 
far as human effort could go, that the 
troops were so soon driven to the neces- 
sity of subsisting by pillage. Never 
had such exertions been made to secure 
supplies for an army. Enormous ma- 
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gazines had been formed to provide for 
the wants of the troops in the cam- 
paign. By the treaty already men- 
t!bned, concluded with Prussia a short 
time before, that unhappy qouutry was 
A)n^fled to furipsh two hundred and 
twenty thousand quarters of oats, twen- 
ty-four thousand of rice, two million 
bottles of beer, four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat# six hundred thou- 
sand of B^w, three hundred and fifty 
thousand^f hay, six million pecks of 
oats, forty-foil^ thousand oxen, fifteen 
thousand horses, three thousand six 
hundred carriages, harnessed and fur- 
nished with drivers and horses; and 
hospitals provided with eveiy requi- 
site for twenty thousand patients. At 
j3antzic, the grand depot of the army, 
innumerable military stores were col- 
lected, and magazines capable of be- 
ing trvisported by water through the 
Friscliii Haff to Kdnig8berg,and by land 
across the country to Insterburg, where 
they were received on the Niemen. 
The active and impas8A>ned r#ind of 
the Emperor had long been incessantly 
occupied with this object; the ^hole 
day was passed in dictating letters to 
his generals* on the subject ; iiiHho 
night he frequentl/ rose from bed to 
reij^erate his commands. ** For niiisses 
such as arc now to be put in move- 
ment,” said he, ** the rosgurces of no 
coiyitry can suffice. All the caissons 
must be ready to be laden with bread, 
flour, riee, vegetables, and brandy, be- 
sides what is requis^e for the movable 
columns. My manoeuvres may assem- 
ble in a moment four hundred thou- 
sand men at one point: the coi^try 
will be totiilly unable to provide for 
them ; Everything must be brought by 
themselves.” 

71. Before approaching the Niemen, 
the Emperor reviewed tho }>rincipal 
corps of hUarmy. On these occasions, 
according to his usual practice, he 
])as3ed through the ranks of the sol- 
diers, and inquired minu|ely inti) their 
wants and equipments. The veterans 
he reminded of the battle of the Pym- 
mids, of the glories of Marengo, Aus- 
tcrlitz, and Jena: the conscripts seemed 
equally the objeolf of attention ; was 
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their pay regularly received, were their 
ratioua faithfully aerved out, bad they 
any complain to make against their 
ofiicerB ? Frequently he halted in t!ie 
centre of p regiment, and, calling the 
troops around him, inquired wltat coi&< 
missions were vacant, and who ^ere 
most worthy to hold them. Having as- 
certained the ago. services, and wounds 
of those specified, he immediately ap- 
pointed them to the vacant situations 
in the presence of their cormadcs. Se- 
lecting one veteran froif the ranks, he 
would remind him of the victoi’y of the 
l^ramids; another he would himself 
decorate with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, taken fnjm histrwii breast, 
for his courage on the field of Auster- 
lits. To the standards of the distifi- 
guished regiments as they defiled pSst, 
riddled with shot and blackened with 
smoke, he bowed with respect. By at- 
tentions such as these, Napoleop gain- 
ed the hearts of his soldiers, and pro- 
duced that enthusiastic attachment to 
his peii^on, wlfich, as much as the splen- 
dour of his military talent, distinguish- 
ed e>^ry period of his career. 

72. At length he approached the 
NiAnen, and the numerous battalions 
of the grand army conveiged towards 
Kowno, which, being the extreme p^int 
of the salient angle where the Prussian 
projected ipto the Russian territory, 
seemed a favourable pointforcommpne- 
ing o]>erations. The infantry arrived 
in good order, and left but few strag- 
glera behind; but cavalry and artil- 
lery had already begun to suffer severe- 
ly : tho grass, the hay, the meadows, 
wewj soon entirely consumed by the 
cn($mouB multitude of horses which 
passed along, and the succeediiig col- 
umns unden\»ent often all the hori’ors 
of famine from the devastation of those 
which had preceded them. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousaiuj^meu, and a 
hundred thousand horses, now concen- 
trated at the point of junction of four 
difierent ro^s at Insterburg on the 
Pregel, pres^ted a mass of combatants 
unparalleled in modern times for their 
^f&ciency and splendour. Before set- 
out for the Niemen, the troops 
all served with provisions to con- 


vey them beyond that river to Wilnf\ 
capital of Russian Polanrl. But all 
the cara of the Emperor and his lieu- 
tenants was unable to ]:>rovide subsist- 
ence for such stupAidous masses; the 
cannages and cattle which had been seiz- 
ed in Old Prussia, under a provision that 
they should be sent back as soon iis they 
reached the Nlemen, w^ere still kept 
for service beyond that river, and 
unba})py owners resumed tho road to 
their homos, destitute'oither of money 
or ijrovisions, and uttering the loudest 
complaints against the inj\istice wdtli 
which they had been treated. Pillage 
and disord^fr were already uiiivcj'sal on 
the flanks of the ai*my ; and it easy 
to foresee that want of provisions wouhl 
prove the great difficulty of tho cam- 
paign. These difficulties, however, had 
no sortoof effect on the impassioned 
mind of tkse Emperor. The masses 
proved on ^without intentiission ; col- 
umn after column succeeded each other 
in ceaseless march; and at length on 
the 23d ^une, before daybreak, the im- 
perial forces approached the river, which 
as yet was concealed by the great forest 
of Pilwiski, and Napoleon immediately 
mounted on horseback to reconnoitre 
the banks. His horse suddenly fell as 
he jipproached the shore, and he was 
precipitated on the sand. Some one 
exclaimed, “ It is a bad omefi— a Ro- 
mmii would have retired;” hut, withr 
out regaixiing the augury, he gave or- 
ders fo^ the construction of three brid- 
ges, and retired to his quarters, hum- 
ming the tune, Malbrook s’eu va k la 
guerre,” and rej>cating with martial 
emphasis the line, “Ne sait quaiid il 
rjiviendra.” 

73. On the approach of night, the 
following proclamation of the Emperor 
was read to the troops: — “ Soldiers f 
the second war of Poland is commenced: 
the first was terminated at Friediand 
and Tilsit, when Russia swore an eter- 
nal alliance with France, and war with 
England. Now she violates her oathsw 
She refuses to give any explanation of 
her strange conduct till the French 
eagles have ropassed the Rhine, leav- 
ing our allies at her discretion, 
drags Iter on^let her destinies hefvdjilr 
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Jed, Docs she imagine we are degener- 
ated? Are we not still the soldierg of 
Austcrlitz ? We are placed between 
dishonour and war ; our choice cannot 
bo doubtful. Lc*t< us then advance, 
cross the Niemcn, .and carry the war 
into her own territory. The second 
Polish war will bo as glorious as the 
tirst; but the peace we conclude* shall 
be its own guarantee, and put*an end 
to the fatal influence which for fifty 
years Russia has exercised in the affairs 
of Europe.” The soldiers, grouped in 
circles, heard these animating words 
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with enthusiasm, and immediately the 
signal to advance was given. Vast col- 
umns defiled out of th# forest and hol- 
llJws with which the banks of the river 
^oun^ed, and pressed in silence to tho 
ffia^in of the stream ; not a sound was 
heaRl but the measured tread of march- 
ing bands, not a light was suffered to 
shine on the vast an|J disciplined array 
of France. The tjbops halted and lay 
down on Uie edge of the river, too im- 
patieniP to sleep, and eagerly gazing 
through the, gloom at the Russian 
shore. 
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t Note A, p. 32 . ^ 

Table showings tho progressive lumber of Committncnts in England^ Scotland, and Ireland 
in the undermentioned years. * 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Ynar. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


4,005 

— 

3.600 

1824 

13,698 

1,802 

15,2,5$ 


4,346 

— 

•» 3,781 

1825 

14,437 

1,876 

16,615 

1807 

4,446 

— 

3,522 

1826 

16,164 

1,999 ' 

16,318 


4.735 

— 

3,704 €. 

1827 

17,924 

2,116 

18,0.31 



— 

3.64^ 

1828 

16,564 

2,024 

14,683 

ptoTiE 

5,146 

— 

3.79? 

1829 

18,675 

2,063 

15,271 

1811 

6,337 

— 

4,162 

1830 

l»il07 

2,329 

15,794 

18l2 

6,576 


4,386 

1831 

19,641 

2,451 

16,192 

1813 

7.164 

— 

V — 

1833» 

20,829 

2.431 

< 16,056 

fMl 


— 

r — 

1833 


2,564 

17,819 

1815 

7.818 

Noprior regu- 

Noreturnsdur- 

18.34 

22,451 

2,601 

21,381 

.1810 


lar returns lur 

iiig this period 

1835 

20.731 

2,837 

21,206 

1817 

13,932 « 

Scotland. 

in Ireland. 

18.36 

20,984 

2,922 

23.891 

1818 

%3,867 ■ 

.... 

— 

1837 

2:4612 

3,126 

14,804 

1819 

14,254 


... 

1838 

23,094 

3,418 

15,723 


13,710 

1,486 

— 

1839 

24,443 

3,409 

26,392 

i82r 

13,116 

1,522 

... 

1840 

27,187 

3,872 

23,833 

1822 

12,241 

1,691 , 

15,251 

1841 


3,562 

20,796 

18S3 

12.2(j3 

1,733 

« 

14,632 

1842 

31,309 

— 



It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that, sincAi 1S36, some chnnti:e, to conceal the fear> 
fill increase of Irish crime, has been made in the mode of making up the returns. — See 
P0RTXR*s Progfreu of the Nation, iii. 178-227. 

That the spread of the more power of reading a|id writing by means of education has no 
tendency to check tliis alaiming progrdbs, is clear from the subjoined analysis of tho statu 
of education of criminals in England aud Scotlan4 in t|j>e six last years, as obtained from 
tlie parliamentary retunis. 


Ttar. 

Country. 

Neither read 
nor write. 

Could read 
and write 
imperfectly. 

Well. 

Snppr- 

ediicated. 

Ifot 

known. 

Totai.. 

Educated. 

Uneducated. 

1^6 

England, 

7,0.^3 


2,215 

191 

562 


7,033 


Scotland, 

539 

1,427 

48^ 

55 


1,921 

539 


Ireland, 

10,030 

3,056 

7,234 

— 

— 

10,310 


1837 

England, 

7,464 

10,298 

2,234 

101 

515 

12,f»3 

7,464 1 


Scotland, 

693 

1,772 


68 

73 

2,360 


... 

Ireland, 

6,336 

3,050 

4,511 

— 

.. 

7,667 

6,336 

1838 

England, 

7,943 

10,334 

2,057 

79 

481 

12,490 

7.943 


Scotland, 

551 


630 

93 

74 

2,793 

551 


Ireland, 

6,808 

2,773 

4,727 



7,600 



EnglMid, 

7,296 

13,071 

2,062 

78 

636 

15,210 

7,196 


Scotland, 

610 

2,104 

508 

57 


2,661 

610 


Ireland, 

6,647 

3.620 

6,468 

— 

— 

10,088 

« 6,617 

1840 

England, 

9.058 

15,149 

2,063 

101 

666 

17,303 

9,058 


Scotland, 

i 851 

2,297 

659 

71 

— 

1,927 

851 


Ireland, 

8.400 

3,620 

6,468 

« 

.... 

10,088 

8,400 

1841 

England, 

9,220 

15,732 

2,253 

126 

669 

18.111 

9,220 


Scotland, 

696 

2,248 

554 

42 


2,834 

696 

— 

Ireland, 

7,152 

3,084 

5,651 

[ — 

— 

8,736 

7,152 


Pdbtcs’s Progitu of tin Natim, iii. 201, 214, 215, 282. 
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The following Table exhibits the Progress of Crime in relation to Education 
in England for the last sevenfyears, in centesimal proportions: — 


JL 


Tear. 

Unable tt/ 
read and 
wi'ite. 

Able to read 
and write 
imperlcctly 

Able to road 
and wnt<4 
well. 

Instruction 
su^rior to 
reading and 
Writing well. 

Instruction , 
could not bo 
tWoertained. 

TotaL 

1836 

33%02 

52*33 

•10*56 

0*91 

2*68 

100 

1837 

35*85 

52*08 

9*46 

0*43 


100 

1838 


53*41 

9*77 

0*34 

12*08 

100 

1839 

33*53 

53*48 

10*07 


2*60 

100 

1840 

33*32 

,5.5*57 

8*29 


2*45 

100 

1841 

33*21 

56*67 

7*49 


2*27 

100 

1842 

33*35 

58*32 

6*77 

0*22 

2*34 

100 


— Parliamcntnry Criminal tables for the Year 1842. Printed 5th May 1848, 
Preface, p.7 ; and M‘Cullocii, iStaU of Great Britain^ i. 478-7. 


• Note B, p. 33. 


Table shfiwing the amount df Sank Notes Circulation from 1792 to 1815, 
with the commercial paper under discount at the Bank during the same period, 
and the gold and silver aniiually coined at the Bank : — 


Year. 

• . 

Total of Notes. 

Ooronicrcial Paper 
i*enderud at Bank. ' 

Bullion coined. 

• 

1792 

1793 

1794 

£11,307 380 
11,388,910 
10,744,020 

£ * 

£1,171,863 • 

, 2,747,430 
2,558,895 

1795 

14,017,510 * 

5,946,500 

493,416 

1196 

16,729,520 

3,505,000 

464,680 

1797 

11,114,120 , 

5,350,000 

2,690,297 

1798 

13,095,830 

^,460,600 

2,967,565 

1799 

12,959,CU0 

5,403,900 

449,962 

1800 

16,854,800 

6,401,900 

7,905,100 

189,937 

1801 

16,203,280 

• 450,242 1 

1802 

15,186,880 

7,52.3,100 

437,019 

1803 

15,849,980 

10,747,600 

956,445 

1804 

17,077,880 

9,982,400 

718,397 • 

1805 

17,871,170 

' 11,865,500 

54,608 

405,106 

1806 

17,730,120 

12,380,100 

1807 

16,950,680 

13,484,600 

None. 

1808 

14,183,860 

12,950,100 

371,714 

1809 

18,542,860 

15,475,700 

298,946 

1810 

21.019,600 

20,070,60(f 

316,936 

1811 

23,360,220 

14,355,400 

312,263 

1812 

23,408,320 

14,291,600 

None. 

1813 

23,210,930 

12,330,200 

519,722 

1814 

24,801,000 

13,285,800 1 

None. 

1815 

27,261,650 

14,917,100 1 

None. 

1816 

27,013,620 

11,416,400 

None, 


—Moreau’s Tables; and Pebreu, 279. Marshall’s Digestf pp. 971, 147, 236. 
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Note C, p. 46. 

Table I., shc^wing the Progress of Forei^ and British Shipping from the 
year 1801 to 1823, when flie reciprocity system began : — 



BKiriBH. 

4 

H rORBlON. 

TOTAL, 1 

Tear. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

,'<^Ton8. 


Tons. 

IfiOl 

4,9sf f 

922,694 

5,497 

780,155 

10,484 

1,702,749 

1802 

7,806 

l,333(p05 

3,728 

480,251 

11,534 

1,813,266 

1803 

6,264 

1,116^^? 

4,254 

638,104 

10,518 

1,753,806 

1804 

4,865 

904,932 

4,271 

607,299 

9,136 

1,512,231 

1805 

5,167 

953,250 

4,617 

691,883 

9,684 

1,645,133 

1806 

5,211 

904,367 

3,793 

612,904 

9,004 

1,517,271 

1807 

— 

— 

4,087 

680,l.ft 


— 

1808 

— 


1,926 

283,657 



1809 

6,615 

938,675 

4^922 

759,287 

10,537 

1,697,962 

1810 

5,154 

896,001 

6,b76 

1,176,243 

12,030 

2,072,244 

1811 

— 

— 

i,2ie 

687,180 

— 

— 

* 1812 





JL. 




*1813 

— 

— c 

^ 1 

• 

— 

— 

1814 ; 

8,975 

1,290,248# 


559,287 

14,261 

' 1,889,535 

1815 ! 

8,880 

1,372,108 

5,314 

746,985 

14,194 

2,119,093 

1816 

9.744 

1.415.723 

3,116 

379,465 

12,860 

1,795,188 

1818 

lf:255 


3,396 

441^.011 

14,651 

2,070,132 

1818 

13,006 

1,886,394 

6,238 

762,457 

19,244 

2,648,861 

1849 

11,974 

1,809,128 

4,215 

542,684 

16,189 

2,351,812 

1820 

11,285 


3,472 

447,611 

14,757 

1,115,671 

f821 

10,810 

1,599,274 

3,261 

396,256 

14,071 

1,996,530 

1822 

11,087 • 

1,664,186 

3,389 

469,151 

14,476 

2,133,337 


Table IL, showing the Progress of British and Foreign Shipping' from 
1823, the first year of the rccipiocity system, to 1836 : — 



BRITISH. 

1 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL. 

‘Tear. 

Ships." 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

^2^ 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
1885 
1836 

11,271 

11,733 

13,616 

12,473 

13,133 

13,436 

13,659 

13,648 

14,488 

13,372 

13,119 

33,903 

14,295 

34,347 

1,740,859 
1,797,320 
2,144,598 
1,950,630 
2,086,898 
2,094,367 
2, 18^525 
2,180,042 
2,367,322 
2,185,980 
2,183,814 
2,298.263 
2,442,734 
2,505,743 

4,069 

5,653 . 

6,986 

5,729 

6,046 

4,955 

5,218 

6,359 

6,085 

4,546 

5,605 

6,894 

6,005 

7,131 

582,996 

769,441 

958,132 

694;116 

751,864 

634,620 

710,303 

758,828 

874,605 

639,979 

762,085 

833,905 

866,990 

988,899 

15,340 

17,386 

20,484 

18,202 

19,179 

18,391 

18,877 

18,907 

20,573 

17,918 

18,624 

19,797 

20,300 

21,478 

2,323,855 

2.556.761 
3,102,730 
2,644,746 

2.839.762 
2,728,977 
2,894,828 
2,938,870 
3,241,927 
2,825,959 
2,946,899 
3,132,168 
3,309,724 
3,494,372 


' Records destroyed by fire. 
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Table III., showing the Progress of Exports to, and Shipping with, the countries 
with which reciprocity treaties havcf been concluded, compared with those with 
which there have been no such treaties, anc^tho British colonies 





BniTISlI. \ 

A 

FOREIpK. 

— • 

EXPORTS. 

[. Recipi'ocity 
Countries. 



S^ipB. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

£ 

f 1822. Total tonnage 1 
' and exports to reci- V 

1 procity countries, • J 
U838. i)o. do. 

3913 

5042 

469,726 

714,881 • 

2703 

if®44 

36f,*24 

990,328 

18,084,013 

21,270,705 

A 

['1822. Do. 

do. 

1 

2573 

407,047 

• 

C76 

82,432 

8,355,854 

; i| 
■''.3 

p838. Do. 

do. 

4715 

783,859 

lil99 

217,515 

15,101,765 

t-4 




s 




•*3 , 
a 

s g 

|l822. Do. 

do« 

4421 

• 

786,613 

5 

795 

10,526,156 

1 ^ 

|lS3g. Do. 

do.* 

J>3«2 

1,287,15'^ 

29 

2,823 

13,689,267 


Table IV., showing the afnount of Shipping, distinguishing British from 
Foreign, employed between Great Britain and the undermentioned countries, 
irom 1821 to 1839:^ ^ 


Year. 

RWBOKK, 

iroRWAr. 

nCNMABK. 

rnusMA. • 

rBANCB, 1 

Dritifih 

Tom. 

Forfliffn 

Tone. 

riHtieh 

Tons. 

Foreisn 

Tons. 

TWffffw 

bBI 

ES^KHi 

liritlsh 

Tw», 

Foreign 

Tons. 

British 

Tons. 

Foreign 

Tons. 

1821 

23*00.5 

8,608 

13,8.55 

61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

HI3.8.37 

64,178 

1822 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

•7,096 

^,910 

102,847 

58,270 

101,098 

49,727 

1823 

20,986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

8(),013 

85,124 

49,578 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

13^,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,064 

151,621 

82,650 

52,648 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

157,910 

15,158 

50,943 

189,214 

182,752 

78,893 

55, .'>39 

1826 

11,829 

16,9.39 

15,603 

90,726 

22,800 

56,544 

119.060 

12r»5S9 

89,301 

67,171 

1827 

11,719 

21.822 

13,94^ 

96,420 

10,825 

62,456 

150,718 

109,184 

102,879 

67,076 

1828 

14,877 

24,700 

10.826 

86,771 

17,464 

49,293 

133,763 

9!), 195 

102,623 

63,302 

182» 

16.636 

25,046 

9, .085 

86,205 

24,576 

53,390 

12.5,918 

127,861 

106,548 

69,756 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,4.59 

84,585 

12,210 

51,420 

102,758 

139,646 

110,766 

llf.779 

1831 

11,450 

38,689 

4,518 

114,865 

£>552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

97,057 

73,159 

1832 

8,336 

25,756 

3,798 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772< 

1 62,079 

89,187 

110,793 

63,509 

1833 

10,009 

29.454 

5,901 

98,931 

6.840 

38,()’20 

41,735 

108,753 

103,610 

6.3,662 

1834 

15,353 

35.910 

6,403 

98,303 

5,691 

53.282 

32,021 

118,111 

128,017 

74,382 

1836 

12,036 

35,661 

2,692 

95,049 

6,007 1 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

146,607 

100,800 

18.36 

10,865 

42,439 

1,573 

125,875 

2.152 

51.907 

42,667 

174,439 

198,339 

106,352 

1837 

7.608 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

6,357 

55,961 

67,566 

145,742 

220,360 

131,073 

' 1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,466 1 

57,5541 

8d!734 

176,643 

273,446 

171.677 

,1839 

1 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 

109,228 

5,5351 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

312,183 

200,228 


— Parllamenttmj Papery 28fA May 1840, 


For the valuable Returns from which the preceding extracts are made, the 
British public are indebted to the motions of my able and eloquent friend, Mr 
Colquhouuof Killermont, M.P. for Kilmarnock, to whoso exertions in the cause 
of religion and humanity Scotland and Ireland are already so much indebted. 
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Note I), p. 60. 
BUDGftT OP 1811. 


•1IVC03IX. OfiDIKATlY. 

Cuatoms, 

Excise 

Stamps. 

Land and Assessed, 

Post-office, . • - • 

Small taxes, . * 

Total ordinary Net, 

Hereditary Itovcuue, . 

IPctr Taxes. 
Cuatoms, . . . ^ 

Excise, 

property taxes, . 

Arrears, 

Lottery, 

Proportion of Irish Loan for 
England, 

Smaller Sums, 


English Loan, . 

Total, Britain, 

Irish Loan and Taxes, . 


ie6,fi02,409» 

18,489f)14 

5,000.478 

6,868,230 

1,274,000 

87,605 

j{;38,C12.C29 
* •65,814 

£2,633.019 
6,410,130 
12,041.155 
14,336 
e 281,386 

2 , 


25S.8t 


£63,065,990 

16,636,375 

£80.fe)2,3(W 

10,»D9,000 


EZPGNDITVRE. 
Interest of debt, . 

Life Annuities, • 

Sinking Fund, 


Total of Debt Funded, . 
Interest of J^lxchequer Bills, . 

Total charge of debts, funded 
and unfunded. 

Civil List, . 

Bo. Scotland, 

Hiscellaneoys, 

Navy, . 

Army, . 

Ordnance, 

Loans to Foreign States, 
Miscellaneous, 


For United Xingdom, 
Beduc^ tor Ireland, 


£20,749,828. 

1,540,207 

13,084,274 


£34,374,359 

1,656,753 


£35.931.094 

1,472,403 

100,603 

596,549 

19,640,678 

23.869,359 

4,557,509 

7.410,039 

1,962,636 


£95,450,060 

4,489,402 


Grand total, .... £90,911,305 1 £90,960,598 

>-jFVnaflte ifcc'onnis, Ann. Reg. 1813, p. 303, 409; and Pa^L J)eb. xxii. 1-.34, App. 


Note E, p. 60. 


BUDGET 

r 

« INCOME, PEHMANENT. 


Customs, c . . . £8,290,280 

Excise 17,800,248 

Stamps 3,813,980 

Land und Assessed, . . 7,373,157 

Post-office 1,534,608 

Smaller Duties, • ^ • * 90,602 


Permanent and Annual Taxes, £38,408,980 
Hereditary Revenue, . . 106,630 

% 

War Taxes and Resources. 

Customs, .... £#,918,830 

Excise 5,206,754 

Property Tax, . . . 18,308,606 

Lottery. .... 350,145 

Proportion of Irish Loan, . 2,793,313 

Exchequer Bills repaid, . « 910,470 

Smaller Sources. . . 352,931 

Total, exclusive of Loans, . £04,446,159 

Loans, including for Ireland, 

£4,350,000,— East Indies, 

£2,600;000, .... 29,268,586 


Total, £93,714,745 


OF 1812. 

< 

EXPENDITURE. 

Interest of Funded Debt, . £1.1,361, 2.')2 
Lite Aimuitic.s, . . . 1,529,059 

Management, . ,. . 23:i.705 

, £23,124,616 

Sinking Fund, . . . 13,4 82,510 

Total chai-go of Debt funded, £30. 607, 1 20 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, . l,&3o,369 

Total charge of Debt, landed 

and unfunded, . . . £38,442,495 

Civil List, dwj. . . . 1,635,601 

po. Scotland, . . . 11£^74S 

Bounties^ Pensions, Drawbacks, &c. 582,075 

Navy, 20,500,339 

Army, 24.987,302 

Ozxinancc 4,252,409 

Foreign Loans, . . . 8,204,028 

Miscellaneous, . . . 1,779,089 

East Indla'Co.'s Loans, . . ^408,000 

Advonc'e on Commercial Ex* 
cliequcr Bills, . . . 1,375,141 


Total, £104,369,887 

Deduct for Service of Ireland, 6,848,516 

Total Expenditure of Great - 

Britain, .... £97.621.371 


•^Fmaneinl Account for the year ending 5th January 1813 ; Pari. Deb. pp. 2-23, 24 ; Ann. Reg. 
1813, p. 328. 
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Note F, p. 61. 

Froposltion submitted by Mr Mackenzie on behalf of the British Govcmm^t. to the French 
Government, and rqjecftod by them : — 

" Plan of a conrmtion for tht exchange ofpri^eTe war, ^ntenJted hy Mr Maclcmzie to 
M. Moustier. • 

“Art. 1. — All the Eugliah, Sjuiniards, Fortuguftte, Sicilians, lltmoverians, and other 
subjects of, or in the service of. Great Britain, or of the powers in alliance with her, who 
ai-o now prisoners of war in France, Itsiy, Naples, Holland, or in any other country in alli- 
ance with, or dependent on, France, shall be set free without oxceptioiu 
"‘Art, II.— All the French, Italians, and others, subjects or in th'|s6rvico of France or 
Italy, all the Dutch and Neapoli^ns, and all other subjects, either iirthc service of powers 
allied to France, who are now prisoners of war in Great ^itain, Spain, Sicily, Portu£[al, 
Brazil, and in every other country in alliauce with Gi^eat Britain, or occupied by British 
troops, shall be set free without exception. ^ 

“ Art. IV. Sect. 1. — All the British prisoners, of whatever rank and quality, who aro- 
detained in Franco, Italy, and the dependencies of Franco and Italy, shall bo libcmted. 
The exchange shall commence immediately after the signature of this convention, by send- 
ing to Deal or Portainoutli, or any other English port in the British Channel that may bo 
agreed on, or by sending to the British comraissiuiiLTS appfiutod to receive them, a thou- 
sand British prisoners for a thousand French, who shall bo released by the British govern- 
ment in the iiumnor herewith stipulated. je 
**Sect. 2.— All the French prisoners, of whatever rank and quality, at present detained 
in Great Britain, or in the British possessions, shall bo released. The exchange shall com- 
mence immediately after the signsturo of this convention, and shall ho made by sending 
successively to Morlaix, or to ^y other French ]>ort in the British Channel that may bo 
agreed on, or ]py delivering to toe Frcniii commissioneis, a thousand French prisoners for 
a thousand English prisoners, as promptly, and in thivamoiu’oportlon, as the government 
t.hall release tlie latter. 

“Serf. 6.— When all too British prisoners detained in France, Italy, and their depend- 
encies, shall have been exchanged lor an equal number (to bo guided and ^ttled upon the 
principle established in the prccedVig section of this article) of French prisoners ite^ned 
in England and her po.sscssious, the remainder of French prisoners who may remain in the 
hands of Great Britain shall be liberated without delay, and sent to France, in exchange 
for an equal number of Spanish prisoners of war, who shall be scut to such ports, or to such 
Spanish towns aa may be agreed on, and in tho following majiner. 

*'Sect 13. — All the Portuguese and Sicilian prisoners in France, or in the countries anied 
to or dependent on France, and all the prisoners belonging to France, %nd to her allies, who 
may be in the hands of the Portuguese and Sicilians, shall be mutually released, and in the 
same manner, and on the same conditions, whicNhavo been above stipulated, in relation 
to the Frcncli and Spaniards, with such modifications only as the circumstances aud pecu- ^ 
liar situation of thoso countries may require.’" • 

• 

CHAPTER LXV. 

Note O, p. 84. , 

GENERAL STATE OP THE FRENCH ARMIES IN SPAIN. 


ISa Janmry 1811. 


Present under arms, 1 

1 Detached. 1 

' Absent. . 

Eifective 

1 Horses. 

Men. 

1 Horses. 

Mon. 

Horses. 

Hospital. 1 

Men. 

Cavalry. 

Draught. 

296,227 

1 62,462 1 

1 17,780 1 

4,714 

48,831 ! 

361,838 

I 41,189 1 

1 16,987 




ISth April 1811. 




276,675 

1 46,900 1 

1 16,121 

1 %166 

1 40,079 1 

1 881,776 j 

1 87,855 1 

1 11,801 



Aumy OP Portugal. — Ist April 1811. 



Under 

arms. 

1 Detached. I 

Ho^ital. 

Men. 

1 EfTeciivo. 


Men. 

1 Ilorsos. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 


51,237 

1 11,717 

3,716 

— 

12,229 

68,051 

11,142 


Ahmt of the South — Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, commanding. May, 







Cavalry. 

1 Draught. 

76,133 

1 13,124 1 

1 3,915 

1 1,336 I 

1 11,420 1 

1 90,468 1 12,166 

1 2,304 
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Fifth Corps. — \6ih January. 


Present under arms. I 

1 Detached. | 

Hospital. 

Effective 

Horses. 

Men. 

IT (A-ses. 

Men. 

Horscst 

Men. 

Men. 

Cavalry. | Draught, 

18,767 

6,158 

I 3,035 

640 

— 




First* Corps hefor^^ (fadiz. — 15th February 1811. 

25,781 I 2,661 | 1,331 I 681 | 1,997 1 29,409 | 2,207 | 1,035 

^ I Fourth Corps . — 15^A February 1811. 

22,723 I 5,464 | 74f*; ,397 1 2,577 | 26,033 1 5,069 | 793 

Army of the i'foiiTH — Bessieres, Duke of Istria^ commanding. 

Ist February 1811. 

68,515 I 8,874 1 1,995; ] — | 6,866 I ^67,767 1 7,979 | 1,073 

Uih mipril 1811. 

53,148 1 0,930 | 2,221 | — | 5,350 \ 60,719 | 6,066 I 879 

— Kafier, iii. 576- 5S1. «. 

CHlPTER LXVI. 


, * Note ll,p. 122., 

Surigmary of tlie Force of the AnghFortugtiese Armyy exclusive of Drummers 
and^Artillerymcn. — October 1, 1811. 


« 


CAVALRY. 



British, 

Portuguese^ . 

Pi'csent. 

3,571 

1,373 

»;ck. 

1,114 

256 

r Command. 
947 
1,140 

Prisoners. 

298 

Total. 

, 5,930 
2,769 

Total Cavalry, 

4,944 

1,370 

2J)87 

*298 

8,699 

t 


INFANTRY. 



British, , . , . 

Pottuguese, . . 

Present. 

29,630 

23,689 

Sick. 

17,974 

6,009 

Command. 

2,663 

1,707 

Prisoners. 

1,684 

75 

Total. 

61,851 

81,480 

Total Infantiy, 

63,219 * 

23,983 

4,370 

1,759 

83,331 


Qener^ total, including sergeants, 58,263 sabres and bayonets in the Held. 


• Note I, p. 123. 

Summary of the French Force in Spain at different periodSy extracted from the 
Imperial Mustcr-Eolls. 

Under arras. Dotacbed. Absent. Effective. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Hospital. Men. Horaes. 

Aug. 1811. 279,637 41,598 50,683 10,869 42,433 372,841 52,467 

Jan. 1812. 258,156 41,049 22,805 5,434 42,056 324,933 42,348 

■Apr. 1812, 244,692 86,747 12,260 3,849 34,369 291,379 40,653 
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UNDIlR arms. I SETJCUl!:^. 


fsKFECTlVE. 


llory*. Rotpltal. Men. • Hurui. 


Arm^c du Midi, . 

50.597 

10,008 

32,013 

— du Centro, , 

10,510 

3,729 

891 

— dc Portugal, 

88,392 

5.S26 

7,901 

— d’Aragon, . 

45,102 

5,718 

1,897 

— du Nord, 

88,092 

\ 

11,020 

7,G17 

— do Catalogue, 

23,553 

3, SOS 


Total, . . . 

262,270^ 

sf.CGD 

60,502 

Tlcinforcemcfits, 

17,301 

3,%2f 

81 

General total, . 

279,037 

1 41,598 

50,583 


—Napier, iv. 088, OSD. 


CHAPTER LXVII^ 

Not| K, p.^177. 

Compc&atlve Height of the Alps, the Andes, and the JHmalaya ctjwj Caucasus. 


HIMALAYA AND ALTAI. 


Mont Blanc, 

Monte Uosa, . . ' 

Matterhorn, , . ^ 

du Guant, . . ^ 

^Vcttol•hol•n, . . ] 

Finater-aar-horii, . ; 
Jungfraahom, . . ] 

Shrcckhom, . . ] 

Great Qloclincr, . ] 

Aiguille d'Argciitiferc, 1 
Grtiiicr, Tyrol, . ] 

Gletcherburg, St Go- 
tliard, . . . 1 

Summit of Mont Oems 3 
Summit of Little St 
Bernard, 

Col dc I.'v Seigne, 

Col da Boiihommc . 
I*,issago of Great St 
BoiTiard, 

Summit of do, , . 3 


Nevada di Somta* 
Chimborazo, 
Cayainbc, . 

Rio di Illauia^ . 
Aiitisana, . . 

Cotopaxi, .• . 

Popocataj)ctI, , 
Mont St IDlias, . 
Orizaba, . 
Pichincha, 

Ijake of Titicaca, 
City of Rio Bamba, 

Quito, , 

Toluca, . 

Bogota dcSai 

ta Fc, 

Mexico, 


' Tchamonlari, . 

DhaviJadglri, . 

1 Tewahir, . 

I Hijuala^'o, No. 14, 

I 12, 

; ;i, 

; ___________ 23 

Bukh-da-VuIa, . 
Po-chan (volcano^ 
Mont Boior, 
Biclukha, Altai, 

‘ Ala-tou, . 
Italitzkoi, . 


CAUCASUS AND TAURUS. 

Ararat, . . . 15,( 

Eibourz, Caucasus, . 15,< 
Taurus, . . . 15,i 

Anti-Taurus, . . 15, < 

Lebanon, . . 10,1 















sterling fram the Spanish dollars and marcs. 
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Note N, p. 207. 

TabiJB I.*-Showiiiff tho doolino of the pap^r circulation of Great Britain sinco 
lolO, when the Spanish revolution broko out — 


Ypnj. ■ 

Dank of England Nute^ 
in circulation. 

Coui\*ry Banks. 

Commercial P jper un> 
der Discount at Dank, 

Year. 


£16,854,800 


£6,421,900 

1800 

mi 

16,205,280 

^ 4 

7,905,100 

1801 

1802 

C4.1 86,880 


7,523,300 

1802 

1803 

1.^0,980 

... 

10,747,600 

1803 

1804 

17,077,850fe 


® 9,982,400 

1804 

1805 

17,871,170 ' 



11,26.5,500 

1805 

Km 

17, 730,120 


1*2,380,100 

1806 

Kim 

16,950,680 

— 

13,484,600 

1807 

1808 

14,18-2,880 


12, .950, 100 

1808 

1809 

J 8, .542,860 


i 15,475,700 

1809 

1810 

*21,019,606. 


20,070,600 

1810 

1811 

23,3fi9,220 

— 

14,3.55,400 

1811 

1812 

23.408/279 

« — 

I4,a)l,60() 

1812 

1813 

22,219,930 

t ' — 

J2,;«0,200 

1813 

1814 

24,801,080 

700,000 

13,‘285,800 

1814 

1815 

27,261,650 

19,011,000 

‘ 14,917,000 

1815 

1816 

27,013,620 t 

15,096,00(\ 

'11,416,400 

1816 

1817 

27,397,900 4 

. 15,894,000 

3,960,600 

‘ I8I7 

1818 

27,771,070 

20/>07,000 

4,3‘25,2(H> 

1818 

1819» 

25,227,100 

15,701,3*28 

6,615,000 

*1819 

1^20 

• 23,569,1.50 

10,57(s245 

3,883,600 

1820 

1821 

22,471,450 

8,25.5,180 

' 2,676,700 

1821 

el 8*22 

18,17*2,170 

8,416,430 

3,3(;6,700 

ia*22 

1823 

18,176,470 

9,920,074 

3,123,809 

1823 

1824 

19,929,8V0 

12,831,332 

2,;i6.0,800 

1824 

182.5 

i?6,0(i9.130 

14,9,30,168 

4,.041,500 

182.5 

1826 

24,955,040 

8,65(>,l()l 

4,908,300 

18*26 

1827 

21,508,500 

0,985,34.0 

1/240,400 

1827 

1828 

22,174,780 

10,1*21,476 

1,167,400 

18*28 

1829 w 

20,204,300 

8,130,3*27 

2,250,700 

TT(29 

1830 

20,4(18,060 

, 7,841,36 

919,900 

18.30 

1831 

19,650,830 

7,*221/195 

1,585,600 

1831 

1832 

I8,4(i5,310 

8, .914, 21 6 



1833 

1834 

17,.531,910 
^1, 57 1,810 

10,1.52,104 

10,6.59,828 

Xo returns after this. 

183.5 

18,215,220 

11,134,414 




% * Payment in gold or sil . er reverted to at tlio Bank, hy Act 49 Geo. III. c. 471. 


Whoever will roflect on this tahte, and rccollAit that, at the time thi'? vast diminutioni 
was going ou, both in tho gold and silver raised for tho use of tho whole globe by America, 
and in tho paper circulation of the British Islands, tho interest of tho iiational debt and 
of all private debt* was a Axed money payment, and that tho population of the empire 
liad advanced nearly forty per cent, .and the exports, inipoits, and commercial toinuigo 
more than doubled, will liavo no difficulty in seeing the real cause, both of tho coutmued 
financial embarrassments, and<i;i.ho general distress of the industrious classes, and consequent 
wide spread of discontent, in this country since tho peace,— Marshall, 55 ; Pouter’s FarL 
TaUes, ii. 7, iv. 7, v. 7. 


Table II. — Showing tho total produce of the Mexican mines, from 1S09 to 1821. 


Ifi09 

I8W) 

Ifill 


£6,101,240 
4,961,217 
2,510,450' . 

1,102.814-#^ 
1 . 583,490 


1814 

1815 
1810 
1817 


£1,982,639 

1,760,655 

S.350,305 

2,212,443 


1818 £2,849,096 

1819 8,000,077 

1820 2,60] ,5SS 

1821 1,479,009 


—Humboldt, IfouveUe Eapaffne, iii. 307. 
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CHAPTER ^LXVIIL 

N€te P, p. 229. 


General Stale iff the JFrench Army. — May 15, 1812. 

* 


Ami(?0 dll Midi, . 

— du Centre, 

— d© PortuA^al, 

— d'Arnjrou, 

— de CaUiUiffn©, . 

— du Nord, 

Total, A 

Old reitei've at Huyonne, 
Now reserve at Uayonne,' 

General total, 

Precent under Amu. 

Betadied. 


Total. 

Uon. 

Bonns. 

Men. 

Home. 

Meu. 

Men. 

Ca\alT7. 

ArtiUery. 

i7,fir5 

fi2,618 

,27.218 

33,677 

33,771 

13,101 
, 4,208 
7,244 
4,708 
1,577 
0,031 

2,787 

168 

9.750 

4,458 

1.844 

2,500 

600 
• 37 
1,538 
605 
207 
271 

^ 4,052 
706 
8,3.s2 
8,701 
0,009 
' 7,767 

63,470 

19.203 

70,700 

35,377 

41„5;J0 

49,098 

7, .311 
3,3.32 
4,481 
2,976 
1,876 
4,443 

4,340' 

420 

3,448 

1,980 

279 

1,103 

225,710 

2.598 

35.1)20 

221 

116 

21 ,557 
1,642 
3,176 

3,378 

^31,227 

064 

5 

279,278 

0,500 

5,709 

23,919 

207 

m 

11,030 


3f{,2tf0 

26,375 

3,378 1 

32,196 

201,047 

24,229 

11,0.30 


C^IAPTER t,XXI. 

Note Q, p. 568. 

Force of the French Army which entered Hussla in 1812. 

INPANTltY. 




—r — ■ ■ ■ — 

Uenerale. 

r 

Oenerol Stafil 

T>Bne (-f ontoring 
Uuwian aefritnrjr. 

Xofautrj. 

Cavaliy. 

Boreeii 

llertliier, 


1st Corps 

^une 24, 1812 

3,075 

908, 

3,748 

Duvoust, 


2d do. 

Idem 

68,627 

3,42l 

11,417 

(ludinot, * . 


2d do. 

Idem 

34,299 

2,840 

7,331 

Ney, 


Sd dc. 

^dem 

35,7.56 

3.687 

8,039 

Eugene, 


4th do. 

Judlso, 1812 

42,430 

2,368 

10,057 

Poniatowski, 


6th do. 

June 24, 1812 

32,159 

4,152 

9,438 

Griuvion St Cyr, 


6th do. 

July 1, 1812 

23,228 

1,906 

3,699 

Ueynier, 

4i 

7th do. 

June 24, 1812 

15.003 

2,186 

5,582 

Vandamme, . 


8th do. 

Idem 

16,885 

2,0;>0 

8,477 

Victor, . . 


9th do. 

Sopt. 3, 1812 

31,033 

1,904 

4.081 

Macdonald, . 


loth do. 

June 24, 1812 
Idem* 

30,023 

2,474 

6,285 

S|,(iwartzenberg, 


Austrian do. * 

26,830 

7, .'518 

13,126 

Kapoleon, . 


Imperial Guard. 

«> Idem 

41,094 

wEMm 

16,322 


CAVJVLRT. 


Oenerala. 

General StuiC 
a 

I>ato of entering 
Ruetlnn tenito^. 

Jnfintrj. 

Oavalrj. 

lloreee. 

Naoiouty, . • 

Montbrun, • . • 

Grouchy, . . , 

Iiatour>Maubourg, . 

i Xhihiitte, 

Lobon, .... 



1st Corps 

2d do. 

3d do. 

4th do. 
Division Durutte 
Division Loisou 
/Troops sent 1 
^ during the V 
t campaign / 

June 24, 1812« 
Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Kov. 2,1813 
Nov. 18, 1813 

different dates 

1 1 1 ill 1 

12,077 

10,4.36 

9,676 

7,994 

15,000 

13,014 

11,125 

10,451 

8,766 

76 

412 

e 

20,000 

491,95.3 

96,.’)79 

164,446 




















APPENDIX. 


QECAPITULATtON'^OF THE WHOLE AKUT. 

• , Men. * 

Infantry, . . . , ... 491,953) 

Cavalry, . . . • . * . 96^79]" 

Add — Portions of the artillery, enginedlB, and 

military equipments, . ^ . . . 21,626 

Total who entered the Kussian territory, . 610,^^ 

Add — Number of men an4i horses absent^ but wh^ ; f 

rejoined the army during the campaign, • % <>7,100 

Total effective force who entered the Rus- * 
sian territory, .... 647,158. 

Total guns, . % . . . 1,372 ^ 

—Imperial Muster-lioUs, given in Cuamdray, vol. i.*App. No.%. 


Horses. 

18,266 

182,711 

4,400 

187,111 


,Notb R, p. 369, 

Force of the Russian Army Napoleon «•“ the cyp^mencem&td of hostilities. 

Barclay de Tolly, Commander of theferst Army of the West, 

Infimtry. Cavalry. ArtUlary. Cossaclta 
Wittgenstein, . , . ^ . •. 20;664 2416 2940 *600 

Bagawogh, . , . . . 17,712 1208 1716 — 

TouczkolF, 19,188 946 1715 6«0 

Schouvaloff, 16,236 1208 1470 — 

Grand-diiko Constantine, • . * 19,682 8084 1716 

Doctoroff, . . . . 17,712 1208 • I7l6 — 

Ouvaroff, , <»— 3720 245 — 

Korff, — . 8(524 980 — 

Pahlen” — 8020 246* — 


Artillbry. Cossacka 
2940 1500 

1715 — 

1715 000 

1470 — 

. 1715 — • 

• 1715 — 

245 — 

980 — 

246. — 


Platoff, . 

• 

« 

• 

• 

— 

246 

7000 

Total, 


• 

• 

• 

. 111,194 

20,434 

12,985 

9000 

9 

PiUiJCE Baqrathion, Comraander* of the Second Army of the West. 

Raeffskoi, . • 

m 


• 

• 17,712 

1208 

1716 


Borosdin, . 

• 

• 

• 

. 16,236 

8020 

1225 

^ 

Siewers, 

• 

• 

• 


3624 

980 


Neweroffskoi, • 

• 

• 


. 8,866 



«... 

Howaiskoi, 

• 

• 



— 

246 

4500 

Total, 

• 

• 

• 

. 42,804 

,7852 

4165 

4600 


Tormasopf, Commander of the Third Army of the West. 

Kamenskoi, 13,284 1208 980 

Markoff, 17,712 1208 980 

Sacken, 4,000 2000 490 

Lambert, — , 6436 786 


18,284 

1208 

980 


17,712 

1208 

980 


4,000 

2000 

490 

V 

— , 

6436 

785 


34,996 

9652 

3186; 



Total, 



HlbTOJlV OP K0KO1 K. 


EFOAlITULAiroN 01 Mil IVnOLJ \UM7 


First Hrni} of flm Wtst^ 
oi * <l > - 

1 hirO d 

* Iiitiuhi 

m,19i 
. ' ia,80i 

f xvalT\ 

*JHKi 1 

n >)> 

A 

• 1 ) ) 
i u 

J ^ J 

r a 1 
0(»00 

1 00 

1 Hi 

Oraiid |otuI, 

168, Hi! f 

88,1 is 

10 k > 

i ,< J 

li»f inirjt 
( twiih*}, 

A I lUoiy, 
CC|iiAack% 

SVMUABT 


188 01^4 

88 Uo 

20, M * 

18 000 





1 M> )J \0I • IN 
* 


puffcMf or« \vp s \h uiNnuuic 








